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"  Omnis  scriptura  sacra,'^^  says  Thomas  &  Eempis,  or  whoever 
he  be  that  bears  that  name — Omnis  scriptura  sacra,  eo  spiriiu 
debet  legi  quo  scripta  est — a  most  admirable  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion, not  for  the  Bible  only,  but  for  all  books,  and  a  rule  to  the 
neglect  of  which  may  well  be  ascribed  the  creation  of  foil  nine- 
tenths  of  the  folios  of  inane  criticism  and  impertinent  commen- 
tary, under  which  the  biblical  and  philological  shelves  of  the 
libraries  groan ;  but,  like  all  very  wise  general  maxims,  this 
hermeneutical  principle  of  the  good  Thomas,  even  when  once 
thoroughly  acknowledged  and  adopted,  leaves  a  more  wide  re- 
gion of  doubt  and  difficulty  behind,  viz.  in  its  own  application. 
It  is  a  great  point  gained,  no  doubt,  in  the  interpretation  of 
ancient  writings,  when  we  can  get  men  to  commence  formally 
with  an  act  of  self-exenteration,  to  put  themselves  in  the  atti- 
tude of  receiving  instead  of  giving,  not  of  mastering  but  of  being 
mastered.  In  theology,  warped  as  our  judgment  so  often  is  by 
preconceived  notions,  how  few  attain  to  even  this  preliminary 
step !  but,  after  all,  the  real  difficulty,  in  many  cases,  is  in  what 


*  N.B. — It  is  not  intended  in  the 
following  remarkfl  to  make  a  fonnal  re- 
view of  the  above  works ;  but  they  are 
placed  here  merely  to  indicate  that  the 
writer  of  the  present  article  has  read 
them  all,  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  their 
researches,  and  has  had  them  in  view 
in  the  expression  and  arrangement  of 
his  own  opinions.  It  has  at  the  same 
time  been  his  desire  to  make  the  pre- 
sent  paper,  without  being  cunbrous, 
one  of  as  extensive  reference  as  possi- 
ble to  the  results  of  learned  speculation 
on  the  subject  The  works  named  con- 
tain as  various  a  range  of  conflicting 


views,  as  is  neceiBaiy  for  exhausting 
everything  of  importance  that  can  be 
said  on  the  cardinal  point ;  nevertheless 
the  writer  regrets  extremely  that  it  has 
not  been  in  his  power  to  add  to  the 
above  list,  a  review  of  Schoemann's 
work  in  the  Wiener  JakHdieker  for 
1845,  vol.  109,  caUed  ''able"  byGrote, 
Hia,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  The 
most  recent  opinions  of  Hermann  also 
he  has  not  seen;  but  Schoemann,  in 
the  Correspondence,  No.  10,  above, 
says  that  he  has  adopted  the  views  of 
Caesar,  the  merits  of  which  will  be  dis- 
enawd  below. 
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spirit  was  this  or  that  book  originally  i??ritten,  this  or  that 
march  of  imagery  originally  projected  ?  Sometimes  the  drift 
of  an  author  may  be  plain  enough,  and  then  self-exenteration, 
coupled  with  the  necessary  capacity  of  sympathy,  will  do  the 
perfect  work  of  hermeneutics ;  but  in  those  cases,  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  higher  literature  of  all  nations,  where  such  a  wild 
thing  as  a  poet's  fieincy  has  wedded  itself  to  such  a  loose  thing 
18  a  popular  mythology ;  then,  to  discern  clearly  by  what  spirit 
the  phantasmal  progeny  of  such  conjunction  is  inhabited,  re- 
quires sometimes  no  vulgar  diyination.  In  investigations  of 
this  description,  a  curious  accuracy  jand  a  philosophical  pro- 
fundity will  often  lead  us  as  £Eur  out  of  the  true  path  as  a 
loose  and  rambling  superficiality ;  and  if  it  should  happen  also 
that  the  artistical  creation  which  we  would  comprehend,  exists 
no  longer  in  its  perfect  shape,  but  only  as  a  trunk  with  head 
and  legs  cut  ofi;  a  yet  more  perplexing  element  of  confusion  and 
dubiety  is  introduced ;  for  it  is  seldom  or  never  the  case  with 
imaginative  works,  as  with  the  fossil  organizations  which  be- 
long to  the  science  of  geology,  that  the  glance  of  a  Cuvier  can 
reconstruct  the  harmony  of  a  whole  from  the  wrecks  of  a  part. 
A  combination  of  all  these  elements  tending  to  trouble  the  8BS- 
thetical  vision,  and  to  perplex  the  judgment,  is  presented  in  the 
Pbomethbub  Bound  of  iEschylus ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  in  few  fields  of  philological  criticism-«^always  except- 
ing the  great  Homeric  and  Roman  questions  started  by  Wolf 
and  I^^ebuhr — ^has  the  recent  literature  of  luxuriant  Germany 
been  more  prolific.  England  also,  as  became  a  country  in 
which  classical  literature  is  a  sort  of  national  watchword,  has 
not  been  altogether  silent ;  but  our  direct  and  practical  charac- 
ter has  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  shewn  itself  averse 
to  enter  that  region  of  moral  and  religious  speculation  to  which 
the  profounder  intelligence  of  the  Prometheus  belongs.  We  ac- 
cordingly have  more  to  shew  in  the  way  of  translation  than  of 
speculation ;  and  if  we  will  boast  of  our  imaginative  sympathy 
with  the  .Sschylean  Prometheus — ^for  we  speak  not  here  of 
mere  verbal  criticism — ^were  wise  to  turn  firom  the  ranks  of  the 
philologists  to  the  poets,  proud  to  compensate  ourselves  for 
the  lack  of  the  cumbrous  erudition  of  a  Bellmann,  the  acute- 
ness  of  a  Weiske,  and  the  ingenuity  of  a  Welcker,  with  the 
possession  of  a  genius  at  once  so  purely  Hellenic,  and  so  grandly 
iEschylean,  as  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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It  is  indeed  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  Proioe- 
I  thean  legend,  that  while  it  received  a  more  than  common  pro- 
[  minence  in  antiquity,  from  being  adopted  at  diiferent  and  most 
I  diverse  periods  by  the  genius  of  a  Hesiod,  an  jEscbylua,  and  a 
1  Plato — not  to  mention  tlie  popular  persiflage  of  a  Luoian  in  later 
times — -it  has,  in  the  age  which  has  just  gone  by,  been  trans- 
ferroi  into  the  popular  currency  of  modem  Uterature  by  four 
men  so  high  above  the  vulgar  mark,  as  Goethe  and  Herder  in 
Germany,  and  among  our  own  countrymen,  Byron  and  Shel- 
ley.    This  contemporary  appropriation  of  an  exotic  theme  by 
men  in  many  respects  far  from  similar,  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  philosophical  critic,  as  a  most  important  testimony  to 
I  the  deep  human  interest  and  moral  significaney  of  the  niythe  ; 
and  while  it  brings  the  subject  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  anti- 
quarian disquisition  into  the  wide  range  of  living  European 
I  opinion,  excites  further  the  curious  and  interesting  inquiry, 
I  hov  far  the  general  impression  of  the  .£schylean  drama  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  greatest  European  poets,  has  been   identi- 
I  cal  with,   or  difitrent  from  that  which,  there  may  be  good  rea- 
1  to  believe,  it  must  have  made  on  an  Athenian   audience. 
Such  a  question  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  possibly  can 
be  raised  in  the  criticism  of  the  classics ;  and  we  shall  not, 
I  therefore,  crave  the  pardon  of  the  more  learned  reader,  if  we 
introduce  the  more  strictly  philological  jjart  of  the  present  en- 
I  qoiry,  by  a  distinct  statement  of  the  place  wliich  the  Prometheus 
holds  in  the  general  sympathy  of  European  readers,  by  virtue 
of  the  genius  of  the  great  poets  just  mentioned.     We  shall  thus 
propose  for  ourselves  a  distinct  critical  problem  to  be  solved, — 
how  far  the  popular  impression  of  the  Promethean  l^nd  is,  or 
is  not,  consistent  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  originally  con- 
ceived. 

None  of  the  readers  of  the  Clattical  Museum,  we  may  well 

presume,  will  require  from  us  in  this  plaee,  a  detailed  Dam- 

tivc  of  (he  plot  of  the  Prometheus,  as  it  is  presented  in  the 

play  of  £schylu8.     The  action  is  at  once  so  simple  in  itself^ 

and  BO  familiar  to  every  cultivated  ima^rination,  that  to  set  it 

forth  in  curious  detail,  would  seem  but  a  pedantic  attempt  to 

I  fritter  away  the  impression  of  a  gigantic  whole,  that  stands  like 

I  B  p«Tmanenl  background  in  the  picture  gullerj-  of  the  mind. 

I  The  "  high -counsel  led  son  of  lapetus  and  Themis"  chained  to 

[  A  rock  in  wintry  Scjthia,  for  a  crime  that  ajipcars  no  crime, — 
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the  stealing  of  fire  from  heaven,  and  teaching  the  use  of  it  to 
mortal  men,  confrary  to  the  will  of  Jove ;  the  calm  defiance 
which  he  breathes  against  his  Olympian  adversary,  and  the 
spirit  of  firm  self-sustainment  by  which,  through  ages  of  unmi* 
tigated  torture,  he  is  supported ;  the  wide  untrodden  waste  of 
solitude  around  him,  interrupted  only  by  the  sympathetic  ut- 
terances of  the  Ocean  maids,  and  the  friendly  but  firuitless  ex- 
postulations of  feither  Ocean  himself;  then,  like  a  darker  shade 
upon  the  grand  picture,  (remaining  stationary  and  unchanged 
through  the  piece,)  the  shrieking  lamentations  of  the  "  many- 
wandering"  lo,  the  "  homed  maid,"  the  persecuted  daughter  of 
Inachus,  the  innocent  victim  of  the  love  of  Jove,  and  the 
jealousy  of  Here  ;  and  lastly,  the  messenger  sent  direct  from  the 
Olympian  himself  to  besiege  the  constancy  of  the  rebellious  Titan 
with  threats  of  thunder  and  precipitation  into  Tartarus ;  with  the 
actual  execution  of  which  threats  the  piece  ends : — all  this  stands 
in  grand  and  vivid  outline  so  fiuniliarly  before  the  imagination 
of  the  scholar,  that  a  more  particular  statement  for  the  general 
argument  may  well  be  spared,  while  particular  passages  will 
more  conveniently  be  brought  forward  under  the  different  heads 
of  the  discussion  to  which  they  belong. — We  proceed,  therefore, 
without  prefeice,  to  enquire  what  is  the  general  impression  which 
the  .Sschylean  play  has  made  upon  those  who,  primdfade^  are 
the  fittest  representatives  of  the  moral  effect  produced  by  it  on 
cultivated  minds  in  modem  times ;  we  mean  Herder  and  Goethe, 
Byron  and  Shelley,  in  the  first  place ;  and  second  to  them,  the 
English  translators,  who,  not  being  scholars  by  profession,  have 
accompanied  their  versions  by  remarks  on  the  sesthetical  and 
moral  character  of  the  piece ;  to  whom  we  shall  add  Schlegel, 
as  representing  the  modem  dramatic  critics.  We  shall  then 
bring  the  opinions  of  these  parties — not  the  less  valuable  in 
some  views  because  they  represent  in  this  question  the  laity,  and 
not  the  clergy  of  scholarship — into  contact  and  collision  with 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  learned  investigation  on  the 
subject;  and  out  of  these  conflicting  elements,  endeavour  to 
enquire  what  harmonious  reconciliation  of  apparently  incompa- 
tible views  may  be  producible. 

First,  therefore,  let  us  hear  Byron,  the  poet  who  of  all  others 
in  modem  times,  has  produced  and  reproduced  a  type  of  cha- 
racter in  his  v.orks,  that  in  its  tones  of  lonely  grandeur,  high 
defiance,  and  self-sustained  isolation,  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
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to  the  Prometheus  of  .Sschylus.^  Byron's  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  Tijban,  is  the  more  interesting  that  we  have 
his  own  assurance  for  the  fiu^  of  the  deep  impression  which 
the  iEschylean  drama,  at  an  early  period,  made  on  his  mind. 

'^  Thy  godlike  crime  was  to  he  kind, 
To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 
The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengthen  man  with  his  own  mind ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high, 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 
In  the  endurance  and  repulse 
Of  thine  impenetrable  spirit. 
Which  earth  and  heaven  could  not  convulse, 
A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 
To  mortals  of  their  fate  and  force ; 
Like  thee,  man  is  in  part  divine, 
A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source ; 
And  man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny ; 
His  wretchedness  and  his  resistance. 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence : 
To  which  his  spirit  may  oppose 
Itself— an  equfd  to  all  woes. 
And  a  firm  will  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 
Its  own  concentered  recompense. 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 
And  making  death  a  victory." 

The  author  of  Manfred  therefore  saw  in  Prometheus  a  type 
of  human  nature,  and  that  in  its  noblest  aspect — ^activity  hal- 
lowed by  love,  and  suffering  consecrated  by  endurance.  Pro- 
metheus is  the  martyr  of  humanity,  the  champion  of  intellectual 
freedom  against  all  brutish,  unreasoning  powers ;  "  fedth  which 
worketh  by  love,"  to  adopt  an  apostolic  phrase,  oppressed  be- 
neath the  temporary  ascendancy  of  evil,  but  not  prostrate.     In 


^  Manfrkd,  as  Lord  Jeffrey  well  re- 
marked, is,  in  '^  tone  and  pitch,**  a  true 
modem  Prometheus.  This  essential 
kinship  Byron  himself  at  once  avowed, 
while  the  connection  of  the  same  poem 


with  Goethe's  Faw/l  belongs  to  the  form 
of  the  first  scenes  merely,  scarcely 
more. — See  Byron's  own  notes  to  Jtfan- 
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this  view  Prometheus  is  an  ideal  of  moral  perfection,  as  his  acU 
versary  is  an  incarnation  of  malignity. 

" ^The  inexorable  Heaven 

And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 
The  rulmg  principle  of  HATE, 
Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate.** 

To  the  same  purpose  Shelley — 

"  To  suffer  woes  which  hope  thinks  infinite. 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night, 
To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent, 
To  love  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates  ; 
Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free. 
This  is  alone  life,  joy,  empire  and  victory .'' 

Substantially  identical  with  these  views,  though  different  in  a 
not  unimportant  point  which  we  shall  notice  anon,  is  the  idea 
of  Herder,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  ProtMtheus  Vnbound^^ 
finds  the  most  noble,  and  perhaps  the  most  natural,  sense  of 
the  mythe  to  be  "  the  progress  of  the  hnmAn  ^a^^  in  fiYfilT  ^^^^ 
oj[j^xlture ;  the  continue4  fftriYW^g  ^^  ^^^  DiYJIlifi  Pp^V't^^  ^"  ynw 
for  the  awakening  of  all  his  j>pwers^'  Akin  in  the  main  ten- 
dency, though  singularly  modified  by  the  peculiar  mental  con- 
stitution of  the  writer,  is  the  representation  of  Goethe,  who,  out 
of  the  rich  fiilness  of  moral  exc^llencg^  embodied  by  Byron  and 
Shelley,  in  the  character  ofTrometheus,  has  selected  the  one 
element  of  artistixLactisil^and  made  it  the  subject  of  a  lyrical 
composiGonTas  classically  chaste  in  the  execution  as  it  is  sub- 
lime and  original  in  the  conception.  The  whole  poem,  though 
very  fiu*  removed  from  the  ^schylean  conception  of  Prometheus, 
agrees  witb  if.  gtrjnngly  in  ^nft  pnip^  ft»  nffitiidft  of  defiance 

towards  the  Olyn^pify)  pnYTArgj   and  fr  tnne  <}i  irrevftri>iiinft^"i«ftlrt — • 

orapparentr  which  ^f^ftp^  many  a  modem  reader  in  the  Greek 
drama,  pnly  because  he  lives  habitually  in  the  conviction  that 
Jove  is  "  nothing  in  the  world,"  a  mere  idol,  perhaps  a  devil, 

''  And  devils  to  adore  for  deities,** 


'  Dramati$che  StUckt  und  Dichtun^en,    Aetftketi$6ke  Werkej  vol.  ti.  Edit.  1806. 


r 
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towards  whom  reverence  were  a  greater  moral  perversion  of 
sentiment  than  contompt. 

"  Deem'Bt  thou  that  I  sliould  hale  tny  life, 

And  into  dcBerls  flee, 

BecaiiBB  I  coiild  not  sec 

AH  blossoms  tif  tny  dreamings  rirc? 

Here  sit  I,  and  with  life  inapire 

A  race  that  shall  be  like  their  aire ; 

Who  shall  know  beneath  the  skies 

To  suffer  and  to  weep, 

To  enjoy  and  to  rejoice, 

And  thee  and  thine  even  so  despise 

As  Idol"' 

The  reader  will  observe,  what  is  a  point  of  main  importance 
to  start  with,  that  all  these  representations  agree  in  exhibiting 
I  Prometheus,  as  a  heroic  character  of  the  highest  order,  a  mar- 
tyr, and  a  champion  worthy  of  our  most  unqualified  love  and 
admiration.  Nor  arc  we  allowed  to  forget,  in  these  modem  re- 
productions of  the  pregnant  old  mythe,  the  quality  so  essential  to 
the  conception  of  Prometheus,  that  while  he  is  the  spokesman 
and  repreg^itative  of  men,  he  is  in  his  own  nature  no  man,  but 
a  god,  at  least  a  demigod ;  a  being  with  all  the  gigantic,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  proportions,  but  without  the  moral  perversity 
of  Milton*s  Satan.  This  similitude  and  contrast  has  been  vi- 
vidly perceived,  and  felicitously  expressed  by  Mi^  Barrett  in 
(the  following  passage: — 
" Bai  Prometheus  slaiuls  eminent  and  alone ;  one  of  the  most 
original  and  grand  and  attaching  characters  ever  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  That  conception  sank  Awp  into  the  soul  of  Milton,  and, 
U  has  been  obsen-ed,  rose  from  thoncc  in  the  likeness  of  his  Satan.  But 
the  Satan  of  Milton  and  the  Prometheus  of  .^KhyluB  stand  upon 
grounil  as  unequal  as  do  the  sublime  of  sin  and  the  sublime  of  virtue. 
Satan  suffered  from  his  ambition;  Prometheus  from  his  humanity: 
Satan  for  himself ;  Prometheus  for  mankind :  Satan  dared  peril  which 
he  had  not  weighed ;  Prometheus  devoted  himself  to  sorrows  which 
he  had  foreknown.  "  Better  to  rule  in  hell,"  said  Satan ;  "  better  to 
serve  tliis  rock,"  said  Promelhens.     Rut  in  his  hell  Satan  yearned  to 


>  GoEttu",  ia  tliia  paaange,  hat  xlspled  I    noUiUig  of  lUiK.  unil  jCBchvlui  u  littl*. 

I  thMcmnpanilivcljDoderueuiftgenitiaii  S«  thr  rmulo'ljr  Inslorical  de'«lnpm«nl 

^nt  tlivni)'llir,iiFhiphre[ir<WDtsitah^ro  in  M'ritlrt. 

m  On  cnitor  of  nun.     Ilreiod  knoHs  | 
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associate  man,  while  Prometheus  preferred  a  solitary  agony ;  nay,  he 
even  permitted  his  zeal  and  tenderness  for  the  peace  of  others,  to  ah- 
stract  him  from  that  agony's  intenseness." 

After  this  strongly  put  antithesis,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  other  students  of  the  Prometheus  have  ventured  upon  a  com- 
parison that  to  some  may  appear  bold,  and  even  pro&ne ;  they 
have  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  tortures  of  Cauca- 
sus and  the  agonies  of  Calvary,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  em- 
ploy language  in  reference  to  the  mythical  demigod  of  Greek 
fiction,  similar  to  that  which  Christians  are  every  day  in  the 
habit  of  using  with  regard  to  the  historical  founder  of  their  fitith. 
This  comparison,  we  have  said,  may  appear  unwarrantable  and 
even  pro&ne  to  some  ;  but  it  is  only  an  appearance.  Nothing 
indeed  could  be  more  obvious  than  the  parallel :  and  the  sim- 
plest way  to  dispel  all  suspicion  of  irreverence  in  the  writers,  is 
to  read  what  they  have  written. — Toepelmann,  for  one,  in  his 
excellent  little  tract,  has  the  following  observations,  (p.  69, 
70-1):— 

''Nemo  tarn  obtuse  est  ingenio  quin  animadvertat  ad  quantam 
Promethei  Aeschylei  argumenttun  aliomm  populorom  revelationis 
divinae  accedat  similitudinem.  Dice  autem  doctrinam  quae  Dei  filium 
in  terram  descendisse,  homines  a  malis  liberaturum,  et  meliora  de 
rebus  divinis  docturum  exponit.  Ac  certe  si  Christiani  a  wry  pot 
vitam  et  facta  cum  Prometheo  comparemus,  primum  in  eo  convenlnnt 
quod  eornm  quisque  erudiendo  generi  humane  operam  navabat, 
Christus  autem  spiritualem,  Prometheus  temporalem  hominum  mortem 
prohibebat : 

-^— -  e^epvffafiffv  fiporovt 
rov  firf  hiappaicOivia^  eWA^ov  fioXetv, — V.  244—5. 

turn  vero  cuique  eorum  propter  beneficia  quibus  genus  humanum 
cumulaverat  cruciatus  erant  subeundi.  Praeterea  autem,  quod  per 
interest  multum  Christi  perfectionem  inter,  et  Promethei  non  perfectam 
naturam,  hoc  etiam  magnum  inter  eos  discrimen  esse  apparet,  quod 
ille  a  Deo  patre  ad  opus  in  terr&  patrandnm  legatus  sit  oonsentiente 
eodem  perfecit,  Prometheus,  invito  deorum  patre  et  irato,  generi  hu- 
mane multis  modis  benefecit,  ejusque  jussu  poen&  est  afifectus.  In  quo 
discrimine  si  intemam  rei  Christianae  praestantiam  in  comparationem 
non  vocamus,  sed  solum  spectamus  utriusque  et  voluntatem  et  auda- 
ciam,  non  possumus  Graeci  quam  de  generis  humani  sospitatore  sibi 
conformaverant  sententiam  Cbristianfi  qnanquam  minus  sanctam 
piamque,  tamen  audaciorem  esse  non  judicare.    Nam  quod  Prometheo 
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propter  tow  ^iXoi'ffpBUrCv  rpoVov,  ctitnT^i"   ^I'av   ^iXo'njTn   PpoTutv  & 

JovQ  timenda  erant,  ea  non  erant  Chriato,  cui  cntciatus  ill!  in  caelie 
rcduc.i  a  patre  ntnoutUsimo  rcsarciebantnr.    Ille  deob  ubsit,  ct 

IIOMIKES   IIEAKET  ;   mc  HOUINEa   BKAVIT,   OT  SUAE  DeiQUE  FATRtS  OBSE- 
CUNOAXET   VOLCNTATI." 


To  the  same  purpose,  thougH  in  a  different  connection,  a  re- 
cent English  translator : — "  Prometheus  himself  is  the  personi- 
fication of  Divine  love,  willing,  for  the  sake  of  man,  to  sufferto 
the  almost  what  divine  justice  could  inflict  or  require."*  In 
the  same  direction,  though  not  so  &r  and  so  decidedly,  do  the 
well-known  ohservations  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  point ;  from  which, 
08  translated  by  Black,  and  adopted  by  Captiun  Medwyu,  we 
extract  the  following: — 

"The  chaioed  Prometheus  is  the  representation  of  constancy  under 
fiuffuring,  and  that  the  uevcr-«ndiug  suircring  of  a  God.  Though  the 
Mwne  cxhibita  the  pruicipal  person  exiled  to  a  naked  rock  on  the  shore 
of  the  encircling  ocean,  this  drama  still  cmhracee  the  world,  the  (Jlyin- 
pua  of  Ihc  gods,  and  Ihe  earth  of  mortals ;  all  scarcely  yet  reposing  in 
a  secure  slalo  ahove  the  dread  abyss  of  the  dark  Titanian  powers. 
This  idea  of  a  self-devudng  divinity  has  been  myalcriousty  inculcated 
in  many  religious,  as  a  confused  foreboding  of  the  Irue.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  appears  in  a  most  alarming  coiitrnet  with  the  consolations  of 
revelatiuii.  For  Prometheus  does  not  siUl'er  in  an  midcrsla tiding  with 
the  powers  by  whom  the  world  is  guvcruod,  hul  be  ulones  for  his  dia- 
obodience,  and  that  disobedience  consists  in  nothing  but  the  attempt 
to  give  perfection  to  the  human  race.  He  is  thus  un  image  of  human 
nature  ilaetf,  endowed  with  a  miserable  foresight,  and  bound  down  to 
a  narrow  existence  without  an  ally,  and  with  nothing  to  oppose  to  the 
combined  and  inexorable  powers  of  nature  but  an  unshaken  will,  and 
tlie  eousciousnoHS  of  elevated  claims." 

But  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  every  way  the  most  interest- 
ing, parallel  drawn  bwtwcen  the  mythical  tortures  of  Caucasus 
ajid  the  real  agonies  of  Calvary,  is  that  drawn  by  our  country- 
man Shelley,  who,  in  his  supra-mundane  poem  of  the  "  Prome- 
thoos  Unhotmd,"  introduces  a  chorus  of  Furies,  endeavouring 
to  terrifi,-  the  dauntless  Titan  into  submbsion,  by  coi^nring  op 
Ihe  phantasmal  representation  of  the  good  and  the  great  in  all 
ag«8  who  had  suffered  for  the  advancement  of  humanity,  bnt, 
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according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  choras,  had  suffered,  and 
could  not  but  have  suffered,  in  vain.  How  striking  are  the  fol* 
lowing  lines,  in  which  Christ  appears  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, but  of  a  righteousness  so  super-excellent,  that  in  the  hands 
of  abusive  mortality,  the  antidote  is  changed  into  a  poison  ! — 
*'  Like  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,"  so  is  a  good  thing  in 
the  hands  of  a  bad  user. 

"  One  came  forth  of  gentle  worth, 
Smiling  on  the  sanguine  Earth : 
His  words  outlived  him,  like  swift  poison 
Withering  up  truth,  peace,  and  pity. 
Look  where  round  the  wide  horizon 
Many  a  million-peopled  city 
Vomits  smoke  in  the  bright  air. 
Mark  that  outcry  of  despair ! 
Tis  his  mild  and  gentle  ghost 
Wailing  for  the  faith  he  kindled.'' 

And  again — 

FUBY. 

^*  Behold  an  emblem :  those  who  do  endure 
Deep  wrongs  for  man,  and  scorn  and  chains,  but  heap 
Thousandfold  torment  on  themselves  and  him. 

Prometheus. 

fiemit  the  angmsh  of  that  lighted  stare ; 
Close  those  wau  lips ;  let  that  thorn-wounded  brow 
Stream  not  with  blood ;  it  mingles  with  thy  tears  I  ^ 

Fix,  fix  those  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and  death, 
So  thy  sick  throes  shade  not  that  crucifix, 
So  those  pale  fingers  i^y  not  with  thy  gore. 
0  horrible !  thy  name  I  will  not  speak ; 
It  hath  become  a  curse.    I  see,  I  see 
The  wise,  the  mild,  the  lofty,  and  the  just, 
Whom  thy  slaves  hate  for  being  like  to  thee. 
Hunted  by  foulest  lies  firom  their  heart's  home,"  &c.  &c. 

But  of  this  enough :  we  have  now  seen  as  the  first  grand  ele- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the  ^schylean  drama,  what  ge- 
neral impression  it  has  made  on  the  intellects  of  the  present 
age,  who,  being  touched  with  a  living  poetical  sympathy,  were 
the  most  likely  to  be  tree  firom  those  perverse  subtilties  and  un- 
sound refinements  which  are  so  often  wont  to  perplex  the  judg- 
ment of  the  learned.      But  the  poets  also,  and  the  poetical 
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translators,  Lave  tlieir  peculiar  professional  taltacies,  "  their 
idols  of  the  tribe,"  as  Bacon  phrases  it.  What  love  and  sym- 
pathy with  a  grand  idea  cau  understand  and  appreciate,  they 
will  appreciate  ;  but  they  are  a  wayward  and  a  wanton  and  a 
licentious  race ;  and  oftentimes  are  themselves  the  father  of 
the  child,  which  they  seem  hut  to  adopt ;  the  brand  which  they 
flourish  is  taken  piously  from  the  altar  of  the  god,  but  the  fire 
with  which  it  is  kindled  is  not  seldom  their  own.  One  must 
therefore  look,  not  suspiciously  indeed,  but  narrowly,  into  their 
handling  of  ancient  mytbes  ;  ready  to  find  in  the  general  case 
a  true  reflection  of  foreign  imagery,  but  not  surprised  if  here 
and  there  wc  are  deceived  by  a  home-grown  delusion.  To  guard 
ourselves,  therefore,  against  their  one-aidedness,  in  the  present 
enquiry  we  shall  now  make  a  similar  review  of  the  opinions  of 
the  learned ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall  do  ourselves  the  pleasure 
to  recall  and  to  present  prominently,  as  one  of  the  last  iegacies 
of  the  scholarship  of  the  past  century  to  the  present,  the  opinion 
of  Schiitz  :  not  because  we  think  that  opinion  of  any  value  aa 
a  result,  but  because  it  conuecta  itself  most  naturally  with  the 
views  already  given,  and  will  servo  as  a  roost  use&l  stimulant 
to  thought  in  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  some  more  re- 
cent views  which  we  shall  have  immediate  occasion  to  bring 
under  review. 

"  Cnm  primum  poeta  anlinum  ad  scribendam  banc  tragoediam  ap- 
pttlit,  id  potiflBsimum  cgisac  nobis  videtor,  ut  AtlienienBibus  acerri- 
*mum  tyranuidis  odium  inspiiarct,  verumque  Ubertatla,  qua  turn  nuizi- 
me  fmebaiitur,  amorcm  tanti  mail  metu  tn  eonun  animis  excitarct  con- 
Gnnaictque.  Quo  consilio  Jovem  deorum  novum  rcgem  scu  lyrannum 
impotentcm  flnxit,  oumta  pro  aibllrio  agentem,  jura  sibi  data  negan- 
tem,  omnia  «uae  majt^stati  arrogantcm,  inczorabileoi,  aspcrum,  et  in 
amicos  quoquc  bene  dc  se  mi^ritoB,  propterca  quod  suapectos  omiies 
habeal,  ingraimn  atqnc  cnidelem. 

"  In  Pfomctheo  vero  spectatoribus  utiUssimum  bominis  vere  populaiis 

exemplar  proposuit,  quern,  ut  ait  Horatius,  nee  vultus  instautis  tyranni, 

c  civium  ardor  prava  jubcntiuin  mcntc  solida  quatiat;  qui  propter 

generis  humani  caritatein  pracpoteiitis  tyranni  odium  euscipcrc  nulluH 

I  dnbitaverit,  Busccptum  aulem  cicclsa  aiiimi  magnituditie  ac  robore 

suBtincat.     itaqne  illius  humanitaa  cum  Jovis  crudeUtatc,  ilUus  cu- 

piditoB  cum  iiujus  bene  de  omnibus  merondi  studio,  illius  eOrenata  ^— 

rocia  cum  bajus  moderatione  et  forlitudine  praerlare  comparatur. 

"  Jupiter  imiveraum  homiuum  genus  exiiiiguere  voluil ;  Promelbeus 

I  omuium  mori.iliiun  vitae  ac  rpUcitatiB  auctor,  parens  dens  rxsiiiil. 


( 
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Prometheus  Jovis  ad  regnum  obtinendum  adjutor  fuerat ;  Jupiter  Pro- 
metheum,  immemor  beneficii,  nee  ullam  ob  causam,  nisi  quod  eum  ob 
nimiam  humani  generis  caritatem  suspectum  haberct,  iudignis  modis 
vexat,  aeerbissimisque  poenis  affligit.  Jupiter  in  summo  dignitatis  et 
imperii  fastigio  constitutus  omnia  libertatis  jura  diis  eripuerat,  aequita- 
tem  ac  justitiam  negligebat,  sanctissimas  antiquissimasque  leges  pedi- 
bus  conculcabat ;  Prometheus  ne  summa  quidem  miseria  sic  induratur, 
ut  ingenitum  humanitatis  sensum  ex  animo  amittat ;  non  irascitur  ho- 
minibus,  quorum  propter  amorem  tanta  se  calamitate  oppressum  videt, 
non  exuit  pristinam  miseris  succurrendi  voluntatem ;  et  quamquam  se 
immensis  malorum  fluctibus  mcrsum  yidet,  idem  tamen  se  quam  plu- 
rimos  malorum  socios  optare  candidc  negat.  Jovem  ne  summa  qui- 
dem potentia  a  timore  liberate  id  quod  hand  obscuro  indicio  prodit,  cum 
yaticinio  Promethei  perterritus  Mercurium  ad  eum  ablegat,  omnibus- 
que  minis  ac  tcrroribus,  pertinacissimum  quo  ille  nuptias  Jovi  peri- 
culosas  premebat,  silentium  vincere  atque  expugnare  cupit;  Prome- 
theum  yero,  quamyis  omnibus  artubus  deligattun  et  constrictum,  non 
Chori  sollicitudo  beneyolcntiae  plena,  non  Oceani,  mitiora  remedia 
suadentis,  amica  consilia,  non  I^s  miseris  furoribus  yagisque  cursibus 
unius  Joyis  ob  noxam  agitatae  horrores,  non  sacyae  Mercurii  commina- 
tiones,  non  denique  aeris  marisque  tumultus,  non  coeli  terraeque 
ruinae  molliunt  ac  frangunt.  Ecce  justum  ilium  ac  tenacem  propositi 
yimm  I    Ecce  yirum  fortem  cum  mala  fortuna  compositum  P 

This  yiew  of  Schiitz,  which  substantially  agrees  with  that  of 
Byron  and  Shelley,  may  stand  also  for  the  opinion  of  a  great 
liying  Hellenist,  whose  leading  sympathies  seem  rather  to  go  with 
the  philologists  of  the  last  century  than  with  those  of  the  pre- 
sent;— ^we  mean  Hermann.  This  writer,  in  his  dissertation 
on  the  Prometheus  Unbound,^  while  he  has  expended  his 
strength  on  many  debated  polemical  points  of  lesser  moment, 
has,  with  regard  to  the  main  idea  of  the  drama,  contented  him- 
aelf  with  repeating  Schiitz's  yiew  in  the  single  sentence,  that  the 
ancient  tragic  poet  wished  to  please  and  to  instruct,  "  non  per 
enigmata  abstruaae  cujusdam  sapienHde,  sed  per  viva  constan- 
Hae^  fartitudinis,  animi  magnitudinis  exempla.'^  Thus  £eu:,  there- 
fore, the  academical  men,  and  the  imaginatiye  men,  seem  to  be 
ttt  one ;  only,  as  is  fitting,  the  former  giye  themselyes  a  less 
Various  scope,  and  confine  themselyes  \yithin  a  more  narrow 
range.  They  take  the  indiyidual  instance  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  indiyidual  play,  and  content  themselyes  with  admiring  the 


■  Ojyutc.  IV.  253. 
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heroic  representation  of  Tirtuoua  fortitude ;  the  coToprehensive 
glance  of  the  poet  sees  in  the  late  of  the  individual,  the  type  of 
the  whole,  in  the  torture  of  the  son  of  Tapetns,  the  destiny  of 
the  sons  of  Adam.     Unqnestionably  the  prominence  given  by 
.ffischylus  to  the  merits  of  his  hero,  as  the  inventor  of  the  use- 
fiil  arts,  (v.  436 — 506)  must  force  \i3  to  admit  the  general  idea 
of  homan  progress,  as  no  less  essential  than  that  of  fortitude  to 
the  jTIschylean  conception  of  the  mythe  ;  and  it  is  with  plea- 
therefore,  that  we  find  in  Bellmann,  a  man  of  learning  and 
"culation,"  who  launches  largely  out  vrith  all  the  cumbrous 
Tequipments  of  German  erudition,   into  the  wide  region  over 
which  the  winged  Muse  of  Shelley  delighted  to  wander;  and  in 
the  strirings  and  sufferings  of  the  mythic  Titan  sees  clearly 
adumbrated  "  the  hisloria  generis  humani  qualie  omni  tempore 
ohtineret,"  (p.  59.)     The  men  of  learning,  theretbre,  with  Bell- 
mann to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Sehtitz  and  ITennann,  so  far 
as  we  hitherto  see,  give  their  cordial  support  to  the  view  of  the 
Promethean  leg&nd  generated  in  the  greatest  poetical  ininda 
[•of  modem  times/ All  agree  in  conceiving  the  ^'Eschylean  Prome- 
tiieus  as  an  idea'  either  of  moral  perfection  and  human  progress 
generally,  ^-eumma  qitatn  metite  animoque  compleclaris  iier/trctio," 
^SfU/lUlnn,  p,  44.)  or  of  the  special  virtues  of  disinterested  ge- 
I  Derosity  and  manly  fortitude^  And  there  can  be  httle  doubt, 
tfiirthcr,  that  this  view  of  th/ matter  is  not  the  opinion  of  Her- 
■[tnann's  j>arty  in  Germany  only,   or  of  the  Byronic  school  of 
Bfoetry  in  England ;  it  is  in  a  moat  wide  and  comprehensive  sense 
vtiie  general  opinion.     Ninety-nine  hundreds  of  all  the  thousands 
mni  European  youths  who  have  read  the  Prometheus,  in  school  or 
■ooUege,  since  the  days  of  Erasmus  and  Melanchthon  until  now, 
ftttever  formed  any  other  opinion.     There  is  tlierefore  a  presump- 
ion  established  in  its  favour,  to  which,  if  we  are  not  strangely 
Ppledged  to  our  own  conceits,  we  are  bound  to  pay  no  idle  re- 
I  spect.     If  we  dissent  from  such  a  weight  of  old  established  au- 
^  thority  and  precedent,    we  are  bound,  in  lawyer's  phrase,  to 
shew  strong  cause ;  wo  must  come,  like  Niebuhr,  with  a  club 
in  our  hand  that  will  become  stronger  the  more  blows  it  deals. 
— Let  us  proceed,  therefiire,  to  enquire  what  the  grounds  are  of 


'e  Mjiimr,  hnnrprcr,  hewtilv  with  1  kant  HaeK." — The  author  »  ono  of 
'■  {>itli  J  oliamrtcriitie  of  the  I  lluwc  writn*  wlin  would  have  been  much 
■IS  pAgn  <lt  trmivne — rin  tdiwer  Irt-   \   mm  InloUigihlc  in  his  maUirr  longUD. 
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the  new  vievrs,  which  have  within  the  present  century,  and 
mofltly  within  the  last  few  years,  (specially  by  Welcker^  Elausen, 
Lasaulx,  and  Schoemann,^  been  propounded  on  this  subject. 

In  commencing  this  enquiry,  the  first  question  is — ^what  gave 
occasion  to  these  views  ? — ^was  it  the  mere  restless  spirit  of  Ger- 
man speculation,  ever  eager  for  a  new  cobweb  ? — or  did  they 
spring  firom  the  natural  ,and  legitimate  source  of  new  specula- 
tion— ^firom  any  felt  insufficiency  in  the  received  theory — ^from  any 
secret,  but  not  the  less  formidable,  difficulty  which  the  current 
hypothesis  left  unexplained  ?     If  this  question  be  fairly  asked, 
fidmess  will  also  answer,  that  the  new  theories,  whether  true  or 
fetlse,  were  any  thing  but  uncalled  for.     There  is,  in  fact,  a  great 
stumbling-block  and  offence  in  the  received  explanation,  which 
has  been  felt  not  oflener,  only  because  those  who  are  inclined 
or  forced  to  feel  it  are,  firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  necessarily 
few.     So  long  as  a  man  looks  at  a  noble  range  of  mountains 
merely  as  a  prospect,  the  most  barren  rocks  may  be  the  most 
beautiful ;  but  when  he  walks  up  to  them,  and  sits  down  to 
dwell  among  them,  other  considerations  force  themselves  very 
seriously  on  his  attention.     An  Englishman  reads  the  Promje- 
theus  Bound  as  a  play,  and  is  delighted,  carried  away,  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  of  self-sustaining  virtue  that  seems  incarnated 
in  the  principal  character ;  it  never  enters  his  mind  to  enquire 
how  an  Athenian,  beholding  this  sacfed  opera,  (for  such  the 
Greek  tragedy  was,)  represented  at  the  feast  of  Dionysus  as  an 
act  of  religious  worship,  was  religiously  moved  by  the  exhi- 
bition.    If,  according  to  the  view  of  all  the  authors  hitherto 
quoted,  Prometheus  appears  as  the  most  oppressed  of  martyrs, 
and  Zeus  as  the  most  unjust  of  tyrants,  the  question  arises,  how 
an  Athenian  audience,  an  audience  proverbially  remarkable  for 
d&tatdaa(jLovia,  {Act,  Apoet.  xvii.  22.),  at  a  solemn  religious  festival 
on  the  public   stage,   could   tolerate    such  a  representation? 
This  is  a  grave  difficulty  certainly ;  and  it  is  a  difficulty  which 
the  received  theory  of  the  Prometheus  either  altogether  over- 
looks, or  in  a  way  not  very  satis£eu!tory  endeavours  to  obviate. 
The  majority  of  general  readers,  little  concerned  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  Jove,  have,  in  all  probability,  never  proposed  to 


"*  Weish^s  closely  reasoned  and  tho- 
rou^  work  was  unfortunately  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  the  writer,  just 


when  it  had  arriyed  at  the  point  from 
which  iEschylus  started.  We  have 
read  it,  however,  with  much  profit 
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themselyes  the  question.  A  certain  school  of  theologians  also 
may  liave  been  well  satislied  to  have  it  boHevcd,  that  the  refined 
audience  of  the  most  highly  cultii'ated  city  of  the  ancient  world, 
could  bo  content  to  sit  quietly  on  the  seats  of  the  pubhc  theatre, 
and  hear  their  supreme  deity,  "the  king  of  gods  and  men," 
openly  blasphemed.  This  view  of  the  matter,  ifit  be  the  real  one, 
were  certainly  a  rare  illustration  for  those  partial  declaimers  who 
know  no  more  cunning  way  of  eathibiting  the  brightness  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  by  smearing  the  face  of  heathenism  indiscriminately 
over  with  pitch  ;  but  the  philologists  by  profession  were  bound, 
as  a  matt«r  of  duty,  not  only  not  to  overlook  this  formidable 
difficulty,  but  to  do  soraetliiag,  ifit  might  be  done  fiiJrly,  to  re- 
deem Greece  from  the  monstrous  reproach  of  a  theology  alto- 
gether without  moral  distinctions,  and  a  religion  altogether 
without  reverence.  It  is  this  vei^-  natural,  and  we  may  say 
necessarj-  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  philologists,  that  has 
given  rise  to  much  of  the  recent  discussion  on  the  subject ;  a 
discussion,  the  reader  will  observe,  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
not  only  to  the  classical  scholar,  but  to  the  theologian  and  the 
philosopher;  and  which  at  once  transfers  the  Promethean  mythe 
from  the  vague  floating  limbo  of  poetical  fancy  into  the  earnest 
central  point,  a  point  to  be  found  only  in  a  man's  own  heart, 
of  religious  philosophy.  Not  without  a  very  significant  pro- 
priety, therefore,  has  Professor  Lasaulx  entitled  his  recent  traet 
on  this  subject,  "  a  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  religion ;" 
and,  though  we  may  not  pledge  ourselves  to  all  his  vieivs,  we 
cannot  but  think  there  is  a  great  general  truth — and  a  truth  spe- 
cially applicable  to  the  Prometheus — contained  in  the  following 
observations  vrith  which  he  ushers  in  his  treatise: — 

"  The  mytliology  or  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  stands  before 
ua  as  a  my.tterious  dream-like  depicturement  of  ante-historical  hu- 
manity, a  dreamy  prophecy,  of  which  the  true  significance  was  given 
only,  when  the  destined  ages  were  compleled,  in  the  person  of  him 
who  was  more  than  all  prophets,  in  Cluist, — of  him  whose  victorious 
voira  liroke  the  charm  of  the  old  serpent,  and,  redeeming  the  hitherto 
nulih'St  race  of  mortal  men  from  the  )<laver>'  of  sin  and  of  the  law, 
brought  them  into  the  perfect  IVeodom  of  the  children  of  God.  The 
lieginninp,  and  the  flrat-born  of  every  creature,  the  image  of  the  in- 
viaihle  Ood,  Ilu'  ])attem  at  once  of  us  and  of  the  worlil,  did,  in  Ins 
character  of  the  first-bom  Son  of  the  (iod  of  all  gods,  embrace  in  him- 
Bclf  all  gods  Ihut  nftiTwards  appeared. 
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"Considered  in  this  light^  pro&ne  history,  no  less  than  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews,  appears  as  invested  with  a  typical  character  fore- 
shadowing Christianity;  and  firom  the  history  of  the  religions  of 
antiquity  there  may  be  restored  and  reconstructed  a  second  apocryphal 
Old  Testament,  which,  along  with  that  canonical  one  which  we  already 
have,  finds  its  progression  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  New  Testament. 
To  show  how  in  the  collective  world,  before  Christ  actually  appeared, 
the  germ  of  his  coming  was  contained — how  it  was  clearly  prophesied 
in  Judaism,  and  in  Heathenism  everywhere  divined  and  anticipated ; 
how  the  desired  of  all  nations  was  revealed,  under  different  forms,  both 
among  the  heathens  and  among  the  Jews :  to  set  forth  this  in  detail, 
is  the  problem  of  a  Christian  plulosophy  of  religion,  to  which  the  pre- 
sent remarks  on  the  Prometheus  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  contribu* 
tion.'' 

No  doubt  this  view,  which  sees  in  heathenism  a  sort  of  im- 
perfectly foreshadowed  and  dimly  anticipated  Christianity,  is 
capable  of  very  great  abuse  in  its  application,  and  must  be  re- 
ceived as  true  only  to  some  extent,  and  in  some  cases ;  but  in 
so  fiir  as  it  asserts  the  essential  religious  unity  of  human  nature 
in  all  ages,  though  it  be  a  unity  that  manifests  itself  by  grada- 
tions, the  philosophic  mind  will  readily  acknowledge  it  as  a 
most  pregnant  and  most  significant  truth.  Such  a  mind  cer- 
tainly will  not  rashly  exclude  the  common  religious  sentiment 
from  the  heart  of  a  whole  people,  any  more  than  it  will  expect 
to  find  an  identity  of  religious  insight  in  nations  the  most  di- 
verse in  capacity  and  in  situation.  It  will  be  disposed  to  handle 
a  religious  question  among  heathen  Greeks  and  Romans  no  less 
than  among  Christians,  seriously  as  a  religious  question ;  and  it 
will  not  be  inclined  gratuitously  to  suppose  that  a  nation,  in  every 
other  respect  the  most  highly  developed,  should  in  religion 
only  present  a  confusion  of  the  most  abnormal  aberrations,  and 
a  fexrago  of  the  most  portentous  monstrosities.  So  fiir,  and  so 
fieur  only,  do  we  request  the  English  reader  to  receive  with  fe- 
vour  the  views  of  those  German  writers,  such  as  Lasaulx  and 
Schoemann,  who  have  prominently  brought  forward  the  reli- 
gious and  the  peculiarly  Christian  element  in  the  Prometheus, 
in  a  way,  as  we  shall  see,  quite  opposed  to  that  glorification  of 
man,  as  it  should  almost  seem,  at  the  expense  of  Jove,  which 
we  have  found  in  Shelley^  and  Bellmann.     For,  to  enter  upon 

*  This  obsenratioii  implies  strictly  to  I  Greece.    As  for  Shelley  personally,  he 
Jore  M  the  god  of  MBckylus  and  of  I  has,  in  his  Promethens,  (Act  ii.  Sc.  4.) 
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the  wild  domain  of  mythology,  even  in  cultivated  Greece  so  full 
of  moral  crudities  of  all  sorts,  with  a  systematic  predetermina- 
tion to  make  the  '*  wisdom  of  the  ancients'*  appear  to  have  been 
in  all  cases  as  great  as  possible,  were  an  extreme  equally  remote 
from  the  chance  of  truth,  with  the  negative  and  unfruitful  prin- 
ciple to  which  it  is  opposed ;  and  in  this  regard  the  caution  of 
Hermann,  against  seeking  in  every  old  legend  "  enigmata  ah- 
strusae  cuju9dam  aapientiae^^  is  most  necessary ;  though  cer- 
tainly with  regard  to  this  particular  matter  of  the  Promethean 
mythe,  the  darkest  enigmas  of  the  most  abstruse  wisdom  are 
not  more  worthless  in  the  way  of  elucidation  than  the  flat  pro- 
saic explanation — after  the  manner  of  Euhemerus — which 
Hermann  himself,  in  his  dissertation  "  on  the  most  ancient  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks,"  (  Opusc,  ii.  186,)  has  enunciated.  But 
to  proceed : — 

Schiitz,  who,  in  common  with  Byron  and  Shelley,  represents 
the  supreme  god  of  the  Greeks  as  a  cruel  and  unprincipled 
tyrant,  was  not,  as  a  philologist,  altogether  blind  to  the  grand 
religious  difficulty  which  we  have  stated ;  but  in  attempting  to 
cut  gallantly,  it  appears  to  us  that  he  only  grazes  lightly  by  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  allows  himself  to  be  deceived  by  an  unsub- 
stantial glamour.     His  words  are  these  : — • 

''  Quod  vero  iGschylus  sub  Jovis  nomine,  qiiem  deorum  hominum- 
que  regem  venerabatur  populus,  tyrannorum  i^justitiam  et  cmdelita- 
tem  castigavit,  id  sane,  si  res  ad  veram  aetatis  nostrae  de  Dei  numine 
philosophandi  rationem  exigenda  esset,  impium  et  sceleratum,  populi- 
que  moribas  perniciosum  fuisset ;  cum  autem  istis  de  Jove  opinioni- 
bus  tota  Graecorom  natio  dndnm  imbata  esset,  non  magis  in  poSta 
nostro  quam  in  Homero  reprehendi  debet,  eum  humana  potitis  ad 
Deos,  quam  quae  vere  dlvina  essent,  ad  homines  transtulisse." 

And  to  the  same  efiect  Hermann,  {Opuse.  rv.  256,)  '^  neque 
utile  quserere  (et  qussivere  quidam)  quomodo  in  Jovis  persona 
crudelissimi  tyranni  exemplum  proponere  potuerit  poeta.     Ne- 


nobly  shaken  himaelf  €ree  from  that 
strange  atheiam,  which  is  enunciated  in 
Qneen  Mab.  This  great  poet,  indeed,  is 
in  DO  wise  diargeable  with  the  conse- 
quences that  flow  from,  the  assumption, 
tliat  i£flchylus  meant  to  represent  Pro- 
metheus as  a  moral  ideal.  In  his  Pre- 
face he  distinctly  states,  that   in   his 


poem  he  delineates  Prometheus,  as  he 
would  wish  to  see  him  delineated,  not 
exactly  as  iBschylus,  foUowing  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  the  mythologic  legend, 
would  have  worked  out  the  catastrophe. 
The  whole  passage  will  be  given  in  a 
more  appropriate  place  below. 
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que  habuerunt  ista  apud  Grsecos  offensionem,  nee  potuerunt 
habere,  ut  in  religionibus  qu»  toto  ex  hnjuscemodi  faibulis 
essent  composito."  We  are  not  to  express  surprise,  says  Her- 
mann, at  the  glaring  impiety  and  irreverential  audacity  of  the 
Prometheus,  "  because  the  whole  Gfreek  religion  is  fuU  of  sueh 
thinffs"  Now  there  is  a  great  general  truth  in  these  words, 
but  which,  when  narrowly  examined,  will  be  found  insufficient 
to  explain  the  phsonomena  of  the  present  case.  It  is  quite 
true,  that  in  many  of  the  theological  legends  of  the  Greeks  no 
ideas  of  a  character  entitled  to  the  name  of  moral,  are  disco- 
verable. Every  school-boy  feels  this.  As  little  is  it  to  be 
denied,  that  in  many  fieimiliar  instances  with  which  the  pages 
of  Homer  teem,  the  relation  between  man  and  God,  seems  to 
have  appeared  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  mind,  rather  as  a  re- 
lation of  contrariety  and  opposition,  than  one  of  submission  and 
subjection,  much  less  of  love.  The  gods,  according  to  the  rude 
and  popular  conception,  seem  more  ready  to  fear  the  greatness 
of  man,  than  to  approve  his  virtue.  Their  justice  shews  rather 
like  jealousy ;  and  their  wrath  has  the  inspiration  of  revenge* 
Crude  ideas  of  this  kind  are  common  to  the  theological  condi- 
tions of  all  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  peoples.  In  the  Iliad  a 
Diomede  encounters  Mars  in  the  fight ;  the  mortal  routs  the 
immortal ;  and  it  is  nothing  strange.  Why  then  should  we 
allow  our  &stidious  moral  sense,  trained  as  it  has  been  and 
cultivated  by  the  Christianity  of  2000  years,  to  take  hasty  of- 
fence at  the  quarrel  between  the  son  of  lapetus  and  the  son  of 
Kronos,  and  the  fireedom  of  speech  which  the  bold-mouthed 
poet  allows  the  former  ?  Such  is  the  argument  of  Hermann 
and  Schiitz,  stated  as  strongly  as  we  can  put  it.  Still  we  say 
it  throws  only  a  pleasant  mist  about  the  subject,  and  does  not 
approach  the  difficulty.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, according  to  the  Homeric  theology,  that  because  a  mortal 
like  Diomede,  with  the  assietanee  of  one  god — Pallas  Athene — 
may  get  the  better  of  another,  therefore  a  mortal,  or  an  inferior 
god,  like  Prometheus,  may  ride  triumphantly  over  the  supremacy 
of  "  ZsxK  O^toTO^,  jiiYioto^  ;*'  much  less  does  it  follow  that  a  mo- 
dem poet  like  .£schylus — ^for  such  he  was  to  the  Greeks  who 
witnessed  his  plays — ^may  seize  upon  any  old  religious  legend 
which  seems  to  place  the  supreme  god  of  the  country  in  an  odious 
light,  dress  up  and  systematically  exaggerate  its  odiousness,  and 
upon  the  open  stage  of  a  religious  metropolis,  hold  up  the  ob- 
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ject  of  general  worship  to  public  ImtreU  nnd  contempt.  There 
is  manifestly  a  great  and  roost  unallowable  jump  in  this  logic. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  popular  mythology  contains  many 
unworthy  and  immoral  stories  of  the  gods ;  another  and  alto- 
gether a  different  thing  to  maintain,  that  a  dramatist  in  a  reli- 
giouB  «ountry  shall,  without  offence,  exhibit  a  native  reli^ous 
tradition  in  such  a  shape  and  manner,  that  its  whole  theme 
shidl  be  rebellion,  its  dnft  impiety,  its  spirit  the  spirit  of  scoff- 
ing, and  its  eloquence  the  breath  of  blasphemy.  A  public  ex- 
hibition of  this  kiud  is,  in  our  opinion,  as  man  is  conatitnted, 
morally  inipnsaible ;  not  even  the  Bushmen,  almost  or  alto- 
gether atheists,  of  South  Aftica,  of  whom  Mofliat  tells,'  could 
achieve  such  a  portent.  With  regnnl  to  Greece,  making  fijl 
allowance  for  the  crudities  of  its  early  theology,  the  conside- 
rate student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  adopting  tlie  language  of 
Toepelmann,  (p.  57.)  "  Non  Ixcfhat  poitit  trafficia  deoa  relifficnig 
vul^arie-,  nedum  maj&rum  gentium,  maloe  pravoeque  eaihtbtm  et 
depinffgre,  ut  licitum  erat  comoediae  «w  ludibrio  laedere."  Tlie 
diBtinetion  here  made  between  tri^edy  and  comedy,  has  been 
overlooked  by  some;  but  those  who  know  human  nature  in  all 
its  moods,  and  who  have  watched  it  specially  in  some  of  its 
religious  phases  in  Italy  and  Spain,  will  not  be  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge its  important  bearing  on  the  present  question.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Plautna  handles  Jupit#r  in  the  Amphitryo,  can 
supply  no  rule  whereby  to  gauge  the  relation  of  .^ischylus  to 
Zeus  in  the  Prometheus.  The  case,  therefore,  as  Schtitz  and 
Hermann  and  Bellmann  and  also  Welcker'"  put  it,  is  hopeless, 
^schylus  did  not,  and  could  not,  in  a  tree  country,   represent 

■  jn*«'oiiat-y  LaboHn  and  Swon  <■ 
Rmtlurt  4/Wm,  p.  16,  IT. 

ID  u  j^g  2c<us  at  IliiB  mgedf ,  anil 
viilli  htni  the  main  ptrt  uf  llie  roylhical 
Mibatratom,  i>  Wirn  (rum  tlie  dieogniij' ; 
IiQl  lie  luui  phangnl  bU  chuMler.  Fur 
whalBTcr  idru  tlie  tbcogony  niaii  In- 
cloile  undur  the  typr  of  diifrrcnl  erira- 
lUI  (lynvliM,  uQc  thing  a  cerUtin,  llut 
II  HFliulrii  til  idea  of  monkl  nttimUe 
aai  uHpunee.  iSachfliu  la  oal  ulnw 
Id  parMiTB  tat  ulTauiagi?,  and  uaa  the 
■nMnulk  piDTidnl  fur  liini  bj  titr  oiil 
|K>M.  for  ilio  filling  ap  at  a  far  nunc 
Hnnprrhf^Tv  ptan.  Iff  bring*  Mnill- 
.  on4>Jab;lti«£»cs'^nuulsTiiYcimna. 


•taiipp,  purely  human,  tliat  waa  iuter- 
woTPii  *itli  UiP  tliBologic  li-gfiiil,  for  tlir 
purpMo  of  Kmnmliog  onv  symbol  wllll 
■nntlwr ;  cv^ry  thin);  thai  ran  Iw  founil 
in  il  trnding  to  plan  Jore  in  a  dioail- 
ranlagenuB  ligbt.  Tlic  BUprpiiiiF  gai, 
accardhigly,  appon  in  thia  cirama,  not 
a>  mon  godlike,  only  aa  mors  paverfal 
than  Pnunetticvr,  only  aa  111*  ivoBotly 
denied  despot  to  lbi>  imtviiiting  tree- 
maD ;  tlie  hero  that,  lili«  an  ActiiDM 
aiming  Ihe  i^oda,  btralhn  a  Rjaril  of 
h>u)[hty  dvfiancc  in  a  pure  tbou^h  not 
ijuitF  Binlurslood  cousciouBDwa  of  RIUbI 
ifviU.  Dnth  arc  altaolulcly  equal  nniler 
Uir  rtinal  *adJiM«ww  otdBMiiqr,— 
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the  supreme  god  as  an  odious  tyrant,  nor  in  a  religious  country 
hold  up  a  daring  blasphemer  as  an  object  of  unqualified  admi< 
ration.  Writing  under  the  influence  of  a  theology  which  ac- 
knowledged POWER  as  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  supreme 
god,  and  relative  weakness  as  the  characteristic  quality  of  all 
other  beings,  whether  divine  or  human,  (see  lUdd^  vin.  tmY.)^ 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  universally  received  conception, 
the  poet  of  the  Prometheus  did  not,  and  could  not  intend  to  re- 
present the  disobedience  of  the  crafty  demi-god  as  a  thing  abso- 
lutely right,  much  less  as  a  well-grounded  rebellion  of  which  the 
success  might  be  conceived  probable  or  even  possible.  Were 
this  the  case,  we  might  with  justice  revert  to  the  ready  criticism 
of  the  old  French  school,  and  give  our  verdict  coolly  in  the  words 
of  La  Harpe,  ''  Le  aujet  de  Pramethie  est  monatrueuoc.^^ 

We  have  called  Prometheus  a  demi-god.  He  calls  himself 
a  god  in  the  play,  (v.  92,)  and  Hephaestus  bears  testimony  to 
the  propriety  of  the  addition,  (v.  14.)  Some  persons  have  been 
eager  to  make  much  of  this  point,  and  to  bring  it  forward  as  a 
key  to  the  otherwise  inexplicable  impiety  of  the  piece.  Had 
Prometheus  been  a  mere  man,  they  argue,  JLschylus,  in  writing 
as  he  has  written,  would  have  been  justly  chargeable  with  blas- 
phemy ;  but  a  god  may  surely  be  allowed  to  battle  ^ith  a  god, 
not  with  words  only  but  with  blows ;  and,  according  to  the 
Greek  ideas,  no  offence  result.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  sur 
premacy  of  Jove,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  Diad,  whatever 
changes  of  celestial  dynasty  may  have  preceded,  is  an  esta- 
blished £Eu;t  that  admits  no  question.^^  Grods,  in  the  Homeric 
theology,  may  justly  battle  with  gods ;  but  Zeus  is  god  in  a 
higher  sense,  sitting  apart  from  the  vulgar  throng — 


The  ZeuB  of  this  tragedy  is  represented 
strictly  according  to  the  pattern  of  a 
tyrant,  and  that  in  the  most  glaring 
outline :  whether  in  thus  painting  him 
the  Persian  inrader  was  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  soldier  who  fought  at  Bia- 
rathon,  or,  as  I  rather  think,  only  Gre- 
cian hbtory  and  polities  in  general,  diat 
by  this  sepfesentation  of  the  free-minded 
Titan,  he  might  £ui  the  6ames  of  free- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ; 
or  finally,  his  object  might  be  only  to 
give  free  scope  to  his  own  feeli|igs  aa 
they  had  been  fostered  during  his  resi- 


dence in  Sicily,  a  opuntry  in  which  he 
had  the  image  of  a  just  and  equitable 
sovereign  before  him,  which  might 
readily  suggest  its  counterpart  in  the 
character  of  the  despotjcal  sop  of 
Kronos."— JVi^  p.  21-2. 

^^  Such  representations  as  that  in 
Iliadj  I.  400,  where  Here,  Poeeidoo, 
and  PaUas,  are  said  to  have  conspired 
to  bind  Jove,  are,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
looked  on  as  fragments  of  the  old  amor- 
phous theology  of  the  rudest  Pelasgi, 
long  before  the  age  of  Homer,  aod  as 
forming  no  living  element  of  religious 
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wbero  all  are  troubled,  supreme  where  all  are  suboi^i- 
naW.  And  if  the  dynasty  of  Jove — ^though  a  thing  that  had  an 
acknowledged  beginning — was,  in  the  days  of  Homer,  a  power 
beyond  Uiu  jxjwer  of  popular  conception  or  poetic  fancy  to 
ahnkc,  how  much  more  in  the  days  of  ^lechylua  ?  In  the  second 
place,  tlio  rank  wliich  Prometheus  held  ss  a  god  in  the  popular 
faith  of  Greece,  was  practically  very  low  ;  theoretically  iudevd, 
that  is  to  say  according  to  the  genealogy  of  Hesiod,  he  appears 
as  the  cotenipornry  and  the  equal  of  Jove, — tbe  son  of  lapetus, 
and  the  Bon  of  Kronos,  were,  in  feet,  brothere"  sons  ;  but,  as  in 
die  uristocmtic  arrangements  of  modem  society,  the  elder  and 
younger  branches  of  the  &mily  often  share  very  ditferent  fetes, 
so  in  the  world-upheaving  turmoil  of  Titanic  contention,  the 
lines  of  lineal  and  collateral  relationsliip  in  the  celestial  family 
were  strangely  disturbed  ;  and  as  ages  rolled  on,  the  degree  of 
divinity  in  competing  candidates  for  popular  homage  was  esti- 
mated, not  by  the  descent  but  by  the  event.  Thus,  in  the  days  of 
£scfaylus,  the  cousin  of  Jove  had  become  a  local  demt-god,  the 
patron-saint  of  the  potters  in  the  Ceraniicus — scarcely  a  degree 
more."  In  the  third  place,  let  Prometheus  be  perched  as  high 
SB  we  will  In  the  scale  of  divinity,  we  never  can  overlook  the 
feet,  that  not  only  in  the  representation  of  £scliylus,  but  in 
the  old  pojiular  representation,  so  lar  as  we  know  it,  every 
where  and  cliaracteristically  Prometheus  appears  t£  the  repre- 
sentative of  man.  Whatever  his  original  descent,  he  has  in  the 
course  of  the  feted  ajons,  identified  himself  with  man,  and  stands 
forward  as  the  living  impersonation  of  human  interests  as  op- 
posed to  divine, "     This  character  of  the  legend  is  admitted  by 


fcith  tu  Iha  liina  of  Hmwr,  nniah  \tm 
in  IliD  ago  of  JEliioliTlia.  Bends,  In 
«n  ndi  Ipganda — otcu  In  llie  porWo- 
tuua  buven-fltanning*  af  Uiatlou  Yo- 
t*a»  IliB  kutUNHic  gwl  klnji  reUlos 
bis  tekl.  The  finUon  of  poHiblF  dv 
Uirnafnuml  otiiM  Io  liavo  been  deviwd 
ptrti;  tu  ttanw  Uw  fixed  KtabilUy  of  Uw 

■■  Sn  Hie  ■hole  tubji^et  of  tli 
thlf  "(   i'mnethctu  in  Aihcu*,  tdmir. 


"  T1ii«  MMnli*!  nmlnul  bctv(>Mi 
Ptumethnts,  m  Ul^  n-iTnwuutlv^  of 
nun,  and  Zwu,  M  tlie  bighnl  mJcvUbI 
povrL%  to  mltof^er  lost  sghl  of  by  si- 
Ip^riiera  like  Suajiu,  who  arliibArl); 
maka  Ptomctltona  Uit  f<ppivwniaiii* 
of  itMuf  lovf,  nliafjlng  iho  itmUtDd* 
of  dmoe  juMiM.  Srt  kboro. — This 
lieenltoui  Cliriatiuiiuag  of  llfllmii^ 
niTlhc*  cMi  Irftd  10  nolhing  bat  confu- 
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all  who  have  been  at  pains  to  receive  it  into  their  imaginations 
purely  as  it  is  given  by  the  Qreek  authorities  ;  and  if  so,  the 
struggle  of  the  Titan  against  the  Oljrmpian,  is  in  fisict  not  merely 
a  new  scene  in  the  great  primeval  battle  of  the  gods,  but  an 
ominous  collision  between  earth  and  heaven,  an  unequal  con*- 
test  between  the  weakness  of  man  and  the  omnipotence  of  Jove. 
J£  free  in  his  own  right  to  rebel — although  even  this  can  scarcely 
be  supposed — ^yet  as  the  representative  of  man,  Prometheus, 
according  to  Qreek  ideas,  was  not  blameless,  and  could  not  be 
prosperous  in  his.  contumacy. 

The  office  and  virtue  of  Hoijpa,  or  Fate  in  the  Greek  theology, 
is  another  point  which  has  been  brought  forward  prominently 
by  those  who,  assuming  the  perfect  rectitude  of  the  moral  posi- 
tion of  Prometheus,  are  necessitated  to  find  in  the  popular  con^ 
ceptions  of  religion,  a  superior  power  which  may  adjudicate  be- 
tween the  oppressed  Titan  and  the  tyrannical  son  of  Kronos. 
Thus  Welcker,  (p.  88) ;  thus  Bellmann,  (p.  53) ;  nor  had  they 
&r  to  go  for  their  arbiter ;  Prometheus  himself  had  put  into 
their  mouths  the  remarkable  passage, — 

CnoBUS. 
Tic  oSv  &Gqpci](;  lottv  olaxoaxpo^o^. 

Prom. 

Chorus. 
TouTiov  Spa  Zeu^  iortv  do&sv^axEpoc. 

Prom. 
OSxouv  Sv  ixcpuYOc  fs  trjv  icsicfXUfjivTjv. 

In  the  hands  of  a  modem  Christian,  or  christianizing  specu- 
lator, it  requires  very  little  stretch  of  idea  to  metamophose  this 
dim  dark  power  called  7C8icpci>}ii>nQ,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
the  Greek  dramas,  into  a  regular  icpdvota,  or  clear  and  distinct 
superintending  providence,  which  shall  hold  the  balance  of  £Eites 
human  and  divine  much  more  equitably  than  Zeus  does  in  the 
Iliad.  But  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  ^^schylus, 
or  the  ancients  indeed  any  where,  (except  here  and  there,  per- 
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^jp^BsmTsK — aecesKcfler;  tttts  is  a  wit  <Mm«M  mjlttr. 
aadniD  vi»  few  go  fio- iK^Mid  die  stni^  W  Amio^  wl»  $ImA 
«llriw|it  to  — ke  k  o^t  Besiod  wty  sipMi«MK%  ifcA^i  iW 
Mb9«  duglilxn  ef  I>^g|iit  ( IViy.  91 7) ;  wd  tt 
Itti,  tkey  were  iitJKd^  to  die  laciml  G^Mk  wML  tootleqfito 
admil  of  tlwir  benif  ci^Iq^  m  MuHtoMid  kfkuMito  ni^ 
IxTS  in  m  strife  between  dw  sopraie  God  Mid  n  commitcioiij 
demgod.  AhogedMT  dw  Okm^m  seen  to  pitoeiit  dMWMihw  in 
rimtwipil  writers  more  as  an  nwfelhoBwJde  bodt-gronnd  un  wldcli 
dfee  or^in  of  all  diings  may  be  supposed  to  lie  concetakd*  Umui 
as  a  prominent  personal  i^ency  fit  fer  tbe  paipooes  of  tbe  dra« 
matic  poet ;  and  with  i«gard  to  Zens»  it  is  tike  to  prore  a  vm* 
ddicate  investigation  how  fer  tbe  doings  of  tbe  Me^  in  tbe  ge- 
neral case  are  not  identieal  witb  his  own  will.  On  this  point 
Sehoemann  in  a  note  has  pot  forwaid  a  statements  (p.  IIO)  with 
which  we  are  inclined  to  concor. 

^  ^^fhjr  says  Ban^,  (fTymMiit.  n.  340,)  ^  may  tho  Mo^  not 
haTe  beoi  an  intelligent  principle  f  A  moral  hannony,  the  idea 
of  an  eternal  justice  diqioising  to  each  his  proper  lot,  and  with 
severity  anticipating  erory  transgression  of  the  a|^>ointed  limits 
of  difierent  agencies.  Such  an  idea»  what  is  it  but  the  grtNUt 
law  of  the  unhrerse  which  preserves  in  constant  equilibrium  the 
world  of  gods  and  men,  the  worid  both  of  intelligent  beings  and 
and  of  unconscious  nature  \^  *^  I  am  of  opinion^  however,  that, 
according  to  the  Greek  conception,  this  great  law  of  the  world 
had  never  attained  to  a  clear  embodiment,  in  the  person  of  any 
individual  god,  not  even  in  the  Motpot.  Such  a  law«  indooil,  rule«i 
from  the  beginning,  and  determines  in  the  last  instance  all  that 
is,  and  happens ;  it  is  the  regulating  norm  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  universe :  but  among  all  the  powers  endowed  with  a  dis- 
tinct personality  which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  been  evolved^ 
there  is  no  one  being  whose  intelligence  completely  embraces 
this  all-comprehensive  law,  and  possesses  it  with  distinct  con- 
sciousness as  a  matter  of  knowledge.  Zeus  stands  so  high,  that 
in  the  province  which  belongs  to  him,  his  intelligence  invariably 
harmonises  with  that  law  of  the  world ;  wherefor(>,  also,  the 
theogony  makes  Themis,  the  conservatrix  of  that  law,  his  spouse, 
and  the  Mciipat,  the  dispensers  of  the  lots  of  individual  beings,  his 


■■■ 
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rised  to  conclude,  that  in  the  Prametkeut  Baundf  ndiile  handling  the 
chief  points  of  Hesiod's  theogony,  it  was  his  olgect  to  declare  himself 
decidedly  (sick  nachdriicklich  zu  erkldrenj  both  against  that  system, 
and  against  the  Zeus,  which  is  a  part  of  it ;  that  by  the  free  represen- 
tation of  the  connection  of  the  different  parts  of  the  theogony,  it  was 
his  purpose  to  shew  that  the  legends  of  the  gods  contained  in  it  are  to 
be  taken  only  as  poetical  fictions,  and  to  be  carefully  separated  from 
that  which  really  belongs  to  the  divine  nature.  Spectators  who  knew 
all  these  relations,  and  who  were  at  the  same  time  previously  familiar 
^th  the  personal  character  and  the  views  of  the  poet,  would,  without 
difficulty,  recognise  in  the  Zeus  of  the  Prometheus,  not  the  supreme 
god,  (den  hOchHen  Oott)  but  a  poetical  personage  of  the  theogony  ; 
and  they  would  at  the  same  time  feel  that  ^schylus  had  gone  beyond 
the  plan  of  the  ancient  foble,  and  adapted  it  to  his  own  purpose  of  an 
allegoric  poem,  perhaps  not  without  a  passing  stroke  of  satire  directed 
against  the  popular  superstitions  {oder  auch  in  satyrischer  Nehenah^ 

These  words  state  the  views  of  a  most  acute  and  ingenious 
man — a  man  whom  all  scholars  respect ; — ^but  we  shall  not  re- 
fote  in  detail  the  baseless  theory  which  they  contain,  not  know- 
ing but  that  the  learned  author  himself  may  have  long  ago  seen 
the  insufficiency  of  the  £Eicts  known  of  the  life  of  ^schylus  to 
sustain  so  strange  a  conclusion.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
the  poet  was  a  Pythagorean;  Cicero  tells  us  so  (2\isc.  ii. 
10.);  it  is  highly  probable  also,  both  from  external  testi- 
mony and  internal  verisimilitude,  that  he  was  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis:^^  but  there  is  not  the  vestige  of  a 
proof,  either  that  the  philosophy  of  the  son  of  Mnesarehus, 
when  imbibed  most  deeply,  had  a  tendency  to  excite  in  its 
votaries  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  polytheistic  form 
of  religion ;  or  on  the  other — especially  after  the  investigations 
of  Lobeck — that  the  hierophants  of  Eleusis  were  a  secret  con- 
clave of  Attic  Deists,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess  of  com 
fields  a  discourse  on  free  thinking.  As  little  can  be  concluded 
from  the  words  of  ^lian,  (  Var.  His.  v.  19,)  AtbxoXoc  IxpivsTO 


^*  The  internal  evidence  ansee  from 
the  connection  of  .^Bofaylus  with  Elen- 
•ifl,  hiB  birth-place,  akmg  with  hi* 
strong  religious  sympathies.    Tlio  ex- 


Ethie.  III.  1,  as  expounded  by  Welcker, 
(Trilog,  106.)  Against  these,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  positive  decla- 
ration of  Clemens,  (Strom,  ii.  166,  Syl- 


temal    b   based    on    Aristoph.   Ran.      burg,)  and  the  opinion  of  Lobeck,  Ag- 
886,  taken  along  with  Aristot  Nwm,  '    laoph,  i.  82. 
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dos^toc  lid  Tcvl  dpqjLOTi,  and  the  other  yersions-  of  the  same 
story.  That  a  bold  imd  daring  genius  like  .Xschylas,  amid  his 
many  flights  into  untried  regions,  should  have  stumbled  upon 
some  small  matter  that  might  give  offence  to  the  nice  sensibility 
of  Athenian  deta(dai|iov{a,  or,  perhaps,  offsr  a  wished-for  handle  to 
the  eager  malignity  of  Athenian  di){jLoxoic(a,  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  Dante,  with  a  temperament  much  akin  to 
the  Greek  tragedian,  said  many  things  in  his  divine  poetn  suffix- 
ciently  offensive  to  the  ultra-Romanists,  and  yet  remained  a 
very  pious  bard.  It  is  indeed  altogether  to  run  counter  to  the 
obvious  probabilities  of  the  case,  in  an  early  poet  like  .£schy- 
lus — ^a  poet  certainly  belonging  to  the  more  ancient  rather  than 
the  more  modem  aspect  of  Greek  culture — ^with  a  theology  so 
imaginative,  so  various,  and  so  pliant  as  the  Greek,  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  all  highly  poetical  minds,  to  adapt  and  as- 
similate, rather  than  to  reject  and  disown  the  received  religion ; 
under  such  circumstances  to  admit,  without  the  most  distinct 
proof^  the  theory  of  a  direct  hostility  between  the  fidth  of  a  po- 
pular writer,  and  the  fidth  of  a  people,  to  whose  moral  or  re- 
ligious feelings  he  appealed.  When  distinct  proof,  however,  is 
asked,  it  appears  plainly  enough,  that  we  know  nothing  in  £Etct, 
and  can  know  nothing,  of  the  religious  opinions  of  iEschylus, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  has  indicated  them  in  his  works,  and  to 
ju^e  by  this  standard,  Luther  himself,  in  his  Lutheran  hymn- 
book,  is  not  more  a  Lutheran  than  .£schylus  in  all  his  plays — 
except  this  enigmatical  one — is  a  pious  and  godly  worshipper 
of  Zeus.**    The  proof  of  this  assertion  of  course  is  the  general 


^'  Since  writiiig  the  above,  we  have 
read  wUh  mudi  pleasure  an  article  in 
Uie  Quarterlif  Rtview,  vol.  lxit.  p.  387, 
which  advocates  a  mild  modification  of 
Welcker's  view^->><'  We  qteak  from  the 
writings  of  the  poet,  in  sajing,  that  the 
veiy  deptii  of  his  religious  feelings  made 
him  fUflsatisfied  with  deities,  whose  na- 
ture he  could  fathom,  whose  character 
he  could  despise.  Not  thcU  he  wai  truly 
an  unbeliever;  theeUutic  nctture  of  ancient 
nyeUme  9aved  him  from  that;  and  he 
eould  acqnie$ee  in  f^  de  heto  dfnaety, 
§0  to  ipeak^  of  dympui^  while  hie  heart 
and  hie  aUe^nee  were  ^eefthere.  There 


terious  theology — rfU  £9, — A^m,  v. 
170,  which  had  passed  away,  and  been 
superseded  indeed,  but  which  still  lin- 
gered in  the  back-ground  of  the  Hel- 
lenic system;  and  to  this  he  devotdd 
himself  with  the  more  energy,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  disquiet,  perhaps  with  the 
more  zeal,  for  that  the  old  faitli  seemed 
neglected.  The  real  gods  of  his  devo- 
tion were  Earth,  with  her  Titan  brood, 
of  whose  time-honoured  inheritance  the 
Olympic  dynasty,  but  questionably  and 
precariously — the  Fates — the  Furies 
— ^and  above  all,  the  dread  power  of 
Bbstiiit."     This  passage  avoids    the 


was  an  earlier,  a  more  dread  and  mys-  '  offensive  harshness  of  Welcker's  Ian- 


» 
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impression  left  on  the  mliid  uf  those  who  read  his  worka  fre- 
quently and  symp&tlieti(.'a]ly :  those  who  wish  for  a  detailed 
aad  tangible  deduction  on  the  subject,  will  find  ample  satisfac- 
tion in  the  well  known  work  of  Klauseu.  For  one.  the  present 
writer,  after  not  a  few  years  &n]iliar  occupation  with  the  plays 
of  jEschylus,  can  only  express  his  conviction  of  tiie  utter  im- 
probability, to  use  the  words  of  the  most  recent  English  trans- 
lator, "  that  .£schyliis,  the  most  religious  poet  of  antiquity, 
would  have  attempted  to  enlist  the  sympatliies  of  his  andiencc 
against  the  gods  of  Ms  country  ;"  '^  and  nothing  but  the  happy 
felicity  of  ingenious  theory  in  finding  arguments  to  prove  it- 
self, can  explain  how  a  scholar  of  Wclcker'a  stature  should  have 
found  only  "  a  sublime  Lucian"  in  the  poet  of  the  very  solemn 
and  devout  opening  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon.  '^ 

In  vain,  therefore,  as  it  should  geem,  is  every  argument  tried, 
and  every  hypothesis  ventured,  to  reconcile  the  commonly  re- 
ceived notion  of  tho  ^schylean  Prometheus,  eitlier  with  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  Greece  generally,  or  with  tlie  theological  views 
of  the  poet.  Turn  where  we  will  in  search  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, we  are  baffled.  It  therefore  remains  only  that  we 
aircfiilly  review  our  factfi,  tliat  we  recur  to  our  original  impres- 
sion, and  see  whuthor  there  may  not  be  good  reason  to  question 
its  accuracy.  Our  synipatlues,  as  we  read  the  piece,  are  con- 
fessedly altogether  with  Prometheus,   while  our  n 
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guage  ;  uti  Ilia  cenlcDces  whiuh  we 
have  ^von  in  italic*  Beeta  to  bring  tbe 
writer'*  yinw,  la  ■  certain  oxtenl,  iiito 
hamiaajr  with  that  tmijuefltioneil  m- 
premac;  of  Jute,  whieh  we  aUc^  lo  be 
a  charactctlitlc  oS  .tEaeh^liu  and  Uic 
PrometlxiBS,  as  much  aa  of  Ihe  oudoiil 
poutT}'  nf  Homer  aiid  Eleaml.  We 
nttMb  fear,  ho*tev*3T,  Ulal  Ihe  ivpresen- 
talion  thoB  pvm  of  the  relatiun  of 
Aacbjrlw  to  Zcna,  u  only  a  hasii  gi- 
ncraliiaa'on  tumt  the  Proinclliruc,  w  It 
•ficcUuaiu  ib  (irciicul  truniatcil  bIu^. 
The  ttry  paawge  of  tbe  jitjunrmKOH 
granted  by  the  wril«T  iirovna  tlip  dfvoul 
allrgiauce  of  ihe  |kicI  tii  Zew  («  •!■•- 
tinoll]',  at  leant,  u  auj  eipreitdoiit  ui 
tbf  I'moK-llKTUit  proTT  his  lUialTcclioii, 
A*  littlp  can  wv  bm,  in  ths  juridical 


ccrled  irony  agunat  the  rccdvcd  goda : 
we  perceive  only  Ibe  noceesary  awk. 
wardaeaa  into  whicb  a  dramatiat  falla, 
whole  plot  loads  Mm  to  put  into  a  legal 
and  argnineiitative  ahapo,  llio  thoiuand 
and  Dua  abnirdicica  of  a  purdy  legeu- 
daiy  faith. 

"  FrtxrtU,  tttroduelion,  p.  I).  So 
alio  Mr  Wliiatan,  in  Srailii'i  Bioyrayki- 
tal  Piotioaory,  BTticlu  ^.achylua,  "  tlia 
rcligiuua  liewt  aud  lenela  of  i&chylua, 
an  far  as  lliey  appear  in  loa  vritioga. 
Here  lloiaeiic." 

"  On  llic  opening  words  of  the  in- 
vflc»lion  til  Jove  in  that  chora* — Za>i 
J#».i  wrr  Irrii — Welcluir  remarka, — 
"S'iohw  KArirb  rr  riin  lioU  alar  /ni. 
■>.-,'"  (p.  104.)  A  caw  niiut  be  inj 
hopel(|««   thai    n.'(|iiiri»  kqvIi  pri'ivrw; 
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hatred  is  centred  on  Jove.  But  is  it  absolutely  necessary,  is  it 
in  any  view  imperative,  that  we  should  suppose  the  same  repre- 
sentation to  have  made  the  same  hnpression  on  the  minds  of 
the  Athenians  ?  Fcmt  were  it  possible  to  imi^ne,  that  from  dif- 
ference of  position  and  susceptibility,  the  sympathies  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  difierent  fr^m  ours,  perhaps  ran  altogether  in  the 
opposite  direction,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  question ;  litera- 
ture and  religion  being  no  longer  at  war,  neither  learning  nor 

ingenuity  are  necessary  to  reconcile  them.  ^ • 

Now,  on  this  head,  it  is  most  obvious  to  remark,  that  of  all 
the  component  parts  of  a  foreign  and  distant  literature,  that 
which  concerns  religion  is  the  most  difficult  for  the  stranger 
student  to  realize.  The  squabbles  of  the  market-place,  and  the 
wranglings  of  the  forum,  being  pretty  much  the  same  in  an  an- 
cient or  a  "  modem  Athens,*'  will  be  easily  understood  by  a 
reader  of  any  time  and  place ;  but  between  Christianity  and 
heathenism  the  gulf  is  so  wide,  that  a  perfect  recognition  of  the 
ancient  by  the  modem  can  only  be  achieved  in  the  case  of  the 
studious  few,  and  that  not  without  much  labour,  and  a  peculiar 
emotional  sensibility.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  approach 
problems  of  this  kind  with  a  certain  cautiousness  and  self-sus- 
picion, quite  the  reverse  of  the  indifierent  carelessness  by  which, 
in  respect  of  them,  our  judgment  is  generally  possessed.  In  par- 
ticular, we  are  bound  not  merely  to  dispossess  ourselves  of  all 
modem  notions  which  have  grown  with  our  growth,  but  to  pos- 
sess ourselves  of  all  corresponding  ancient  notions  which  grew 
with  the  growth  of  the  Athenians ;  we  must  put  a  force  upon 
our  own  convictions,  and  conjure  up  in  our  souls  a  fictitious 
reverence  for  names  that  were  once  powers  and  virtues  and 
mighty  agencies  in  the  moral  world.  We  must  approach  the 
reading  of  the  Prometheus  Bound,  as  the  pious  Athenian  came 
to  witness  its  representation,  with  a  mind  prepossessed,  and  that 
strongly,  not  in  fiskvour  of  Prometheus,  but  in  favour  of  Zeus. 
This  prepossession  alone  will  go  fiur  to  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  case ;  but  we  can  happily  go  much  further :  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  come  to  the  reading  of  the  Prometheus  with  the 
same  detailed  knowledge  of  the  legend,  and  the  same  received 
interpretation  of  it,  that  possessed  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Athe- 
nian. The  potters  and  the  torch-runners  of  the  Ceramicus,  in 
all  likelihood,  knew  no  more  of  it  than  we  do.  We  possess,  in 
fitct,  the  Grreek  Bible  on  the  subject ; — so  fiur,  at  least,  as  the 
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tloating  fimuiful  religion  of  the  Greeks  could  be  said  to  have  a 
Bible, — we  possess  Uesiod. 

What  th«n  dues  the  pious  old  Ascriean  say  on  the  subject  i 
Tliis  is  the  preiMiratory  question  from  which  uvery  tborough 
investigation  into  tlic  tlienlogy  of  the  ^scliylean  drama  must 
&tart.  Tile  Athenian  came  thus  prepared ;  and  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  aamo  position,  so  must  wc  :  not  wttb  a  portentous 
logical  deduction,  liivL-  Bc-llniann,  who  (p.  37,)  boasts  that  he 
\nl\  bring  out  the  idea  of  thu  play,  "  aolo  scriptore  duee"  as  if 
the  writer  himself  ever  dreamt  of  addressing  blank  minds,  and 
did  not  rather  calculate  upon  the  preconoeivetl  ideas  and  ten- 
dencies of  his  audience,  as  on  a  main  matter  on  which  the  cf- 
ivcK  of  his  artistieol  exhibition  depended  !  Well ;  Uesiod  tells 
the  st4>ry,  as  we  all  know  it  in  the  &cts,  not  once,  hut  twice, 
with  considerable  breadth  of  detail,  in  the  Thtogony,  (507,)  and 
in  the  Worka  and  Da^,  (37  ;)  but  the  tone  in  which  he  tella 
it,  and  the  moral  with  which  he  couples  it.  are  loss  known,  and 
for  the  most  part  not  at  all  present  to  tlie  mind  of  the  general, 
or  even  the  learned  reader ;  so  completely  with  his  bold  and 
daring  grandeur  has  tJic  more  modem  dramatist  thrown  the 
simple-hearted  thoologer  into  the  shade.  But  this  tone  »nd 
this  moral  are  the  wry  sonl  of  the  legend  :  they  represent  tJie 
religious  mind  of  Greece  on  the  subject ;  or,  if  they  do  not, 
nothing  els©  does  ;  and  it  is  from  this  source  only  that  we  can 
learn,  at  the  present  day.  the  feelings  with  wluch  an  Athenian 
audience,  in  the  day*  of  the  Persian  war,  came  to  n-itncss  a 
theatrical  exhibition,  of  which  the  fire-stealing  demigod  was 
the  hero.  Let  any  man,  therefore,  read  the  T}t£Offon\/  from  the 
beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Promethean  Episode,  and 
eay  how  he  is  aS'ected  by  the  representation  there  given.  It  is 
plain  the  pions  old  genealogist — and  this  is  the  main  point — ap- 
proves no  more  of  the  conduct  of  the  son  of  lapetas,  than  of 
the  host  of  other  Titans  i  these  strove  by  violence  against 
Zeus,  ho  by  cunning  ;  but  they  were  both  rebels  against  him 
whom  the  Greeks  worshipjied  as  both  omnipotent  and  omni- 
scient, as  not  merely  the  highest  physical  force,  but  the  su- 
preme moral  power  in  the  system  of  the  world  ;**  and  in  th» 


'  We  da  not,  pf  Mnrar,  nmui  lo  nj  I  Ackllogutherpmiude  theideaof  Imk- 

\i  the  Homeric  ide*  oIJotk  was  piv-  ini;  on   htm  u  laarel;^  >ii  impmuiui- 

ijr  that  iif  a  Chrialtui'i  tib*  of  Gml ;  |  tion  of  mpreme  fianvr  in   tha  |iUTiuaI 

It  tin  fuiiilkr  vpiiliHsuf  1ft,  ftow.  vrirl<l. 
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character  of  rebels  they  were  both  punished.  Which  was  the 
greater  guilt,  whether  to  oppose  2ieus  by  force,  or  by  firaud,  the 
bard  does  not  inquire  ;  but  if  there  be  degrees  in  wickedness  of 
this  kind,  the  sinner  who  endeavours  to  deceive  the  all-know* 
ing  one,  will  scarcely  seem  less  guilty  than  he  who  vaunts  hinn* 
self  to  subdue  the  all-powerful.  Such  certainly  was  the  notion 
of  Hesiod,  who  concludes  both  his  narratives  with  the  distinct 
moral, — 

^C  0^  Sott  Aide  xX&]/ai  v6ov  c&ik  icopeXOetv. 

Theoff.  613 ;   Op.  92; 

a  moral,  be  it  observed,  no  less  characteristically  Christian  than 
Heathen,  and  in  which  the  true  Christian  significance  of  the  Pro* 
metheus  indicated  by  Lasaulx  lies :  though  indeed  the  distinct  enun-^ 
ciation  of  this  moral  was  not  at  all  necessary,  as  the  whole  tone  and 
connection  of  the  narrative  in  both  works  prove  the  same  thing. 
Wherein,  then,  according  to  the  old  poet,  does  the  guilt  of  Pro- 
metheus consist  ?  Plainly,  in  the  impious  attempt  to  deceive 
and  to  defraud  the  supreme  god,  with  an  obstinate  perversity 
of  cunning,  on  two  several  occasions ;  first,  in  regard  to  sacri- 
ficial rites — ^which  circumstance,  by  the  way,  iEschylus  has 
thought  fit  to  drop — and  then  in  the  great  matter  of  using  ce^ 
lestial  fire  for  terrestrial  purposes.  No  doubt  the  result  of  both 
these  attempts  is  in  fiivour  of  man ;  the  benevolent  end  seems 
to  sanctify  the  unworthy  means ;  but  the  piety  of  the  poet  is  no* 
wise  afiected  by  this  circumstance.  He  only  knows  that  Jove 
is  supreme ;  and  that  every  boon,  however  gracious,  conferred 
without  his  consent  and  against  his  will,  cannot  be  without 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and  danger  on  the  part  of  the 
receiver.  That  Prometheus  is  guilty,  forms  in  &ct  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  whole  legend,  according  to  Hesiod.^^  This  is  so 
manifest,  that  even  among  those  modem  commentators  who 
consider  Jove  as  tyrannical  in  his  conduct,  there  are  many  who 
equally  admit  the  guilt  of  Prometheus.  That  the  Athenians, 
at  least,  must  have  started  with  this  as  an  undeniable  axiom, 
seems  as  certain  as  that  a  modem  Christian  reads  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  undoubting  fidth  that  Adam  and 


^*  So,  in  a  nrach  later  age,  trae  to 
the  moral  of  the  old  legend,  Horace — 

**  Audax  omnia  perpeti 


Gens  hmnana  mit  per  Tetitnm  nefaa; 

Audax  lapeti  genns 
Ignem  frande  mal&  gentibtiB  intalit" 

Od.  I.  3. 
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and  the  serpont,  sinneil  grievously  in  what  they  did. 
rtNoautH  erat  atiditorHnts  ream  hiere  juatam  p<enam,"  says 
ftpepelmann,  (p.  37.)  So  even  Herder  admits  the  piilt  of  Pro- 
letheus  partially,  though  he  represents  Jove  as  having  been 
Buch  more  hlamefiil,  putting  forth  Themis,  strangely  enougli, 
{one  of  Jove's  wives !)  or  eternal  justice,  to  adjudicate  betwixt 
thcin.  So  Weleker  also;*"  only  not  Byron  and  Bellmann, 
^^hellcy,  and  Schutz.  and  Goethe,  Wliat,  then,  let  iis  inquire 
^^Kther,  the  Athenian  mind  being  thus  fore-armed  with  Heaiodic 
^^Bfiws,  was  the  moral  effect  of  the  ,£schy1ean  Prometheus  on 
^ftie  spectators  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the 
answer  to  another  one, — is  the  ^^schylean  Prometheus  the 
same  as  the  Prometheus  of  Hesiod — morally,  we  mean,  of 
course — or  is  he  diflijrent  ?  He  is  the  same  in  every  respect 
substantially ;  only  .^Iscbylus  brings  his  better  qualities,  his 
fortitude  and  selt^ustainment,  into  the  foreground,  while  a 
shade  is  cast  over  his  cunning  and  his  crime.  Ttiesc  bad  qua- 
lities, however,  are  in  no  wise  withheld.  He  is  called  the  thiep 
of  fire ;  and  charged  again  and  again  by  mouths  commanding 
respect,  with  rashness  and  pride ;  with  audacity,  and  obstinacy, 
and  o^pii,  in  every  shape.  The  modem  reader,  indeed,  may 
not  choose  to  give  anj-  weight  to  this  judgment ;  but  with  the 
ancient  spectator,  it  was  at  once  the  ground  and  the  body  of  all 
orthodoxy,  .^sehylus  therefore  does  not  deny  the  moral  of 
Hesiod ;  and  if  he  docs  not  do  it,  either  expressly  or  by  impli- 
cation, most  aHsureiUy  liis  audience  would  not  do  it  for  him. 
Every  btdiever  in  a  popular  theoloyy — no  matter  whether  vriso 
or  absurd — is  slow  to  have  his  &ith  shaken.  A  direct  attack 
must  he  made  before  ho  will  be  roused  ;  then  indeed  his  venge- 
ance is  terrible. 

But  the  chorus !   the  impartial  spectator !  the  spokesman  of 

E morality,  and  the  prcaclier  of  all  propriety  in  the  Greek 
ua  I  does  he — or  in  this  ease  rather,  does  she — not  sympa- 
e  with  the  suffering  Titan,  and  express  her  detestation  of 
th«  tyranny  of  Jove  ?  One  passage  there  certainly  i»  in  this 
riew  very  strong ;  it  is  as  follows.  We  quote  the  whole  chorus, 
for  it  is  short : — 

I"  "Tlie iirnper crime nf  Primieliieiiit,  I  rvtiKK,)"  p. 'A,  wi<l  ■  ^raul  ilMdmore  tii 

the  one  ftnil  gnat  drcut  by  whidi  Iha  I  tli«  auu)  effml  in  the  gIu|>Ut— "Air 

l^Dd  epilokvonn  to  lay  riolenl  bold  of  I  dir.    Rflr\ 

la  diriiM,  (dcu  MU'jolxiB  ili-A  n   |  tliyi>fRU 


1 
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Chorus. 

Aeoaoco  llpo]iyfi&}  *  OoPepa  S"  I{aoTocv  SaaoiCt 

d{uxXa  icpoaig  ^  icXigpigc 

doxpucDv,  GOV  iiiun;  euoidoooa 

ic^)ae<  icpboouatvo^vov 

Tonidd'  iioi\iaytodixoiai  X6[iaic  * 

v4ot  ifdp  olaxov6{ioi  xpoxouo'  'OXojiicoo  • 

veox|iO(c  ih  di]  v6(jio(<  Z&u<  iddtcD^  xpaxovei 

td  Tcptv  ^^  iceXcupia  vuv  dtdTGi. — ^w.  144-51. 

These  are  certainly  distinct  words — A6ETQZ ;  and  if  there 
were  no  other  statement  from  the  same  quarter  to  a  different 
effect  in  the  same  play,  the  question  might  be  considered  as 
triumphantly  settled  in  fitvour  of  the  popular  view.  A  consis- 
tent verdict  of  this  kind  from  an  ancient  chorus  could  not  have 
brooked  contradiction  from  any  modem  critic.  But  the  persons 
of  the  chorus  in  the  Prometheus  are  scarcely  to  be  looked  upon 
as  judges.  No  busy  actors  are  they  indeed,  and  parties  di- 
rectly interested,  like  the  fell-snorting,  black-banded  sisterhood 
in  the  Eumenides  ;  but  they  are  simple  ocean  maids,  amiable, 
kindly,  and  tender-hearted,  and,  like  all  proper  women,  eager 
for  notiiing  so  much  as  to  sympathize  always  with  all  affliction, 
ever  pleading  for  mercy,  without  enquiring  curiously  into  the 
claims  of  justice.  They  therefore  confine  their  office,  in  the 
present  drama,  almost  altogether  to  the  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  sufferer,  and  that,  as  was  necessary  in  noble  charac- 
ters, not  by  word  .only,  but  by  deed.  They  pretend,  however, 
to  no  judgment  in  so  gigantic  a  strife ;  or,  if  they  judge  at  all, 
express  an  opinion  on  the  side  of  Zeus ;  for  the  strong  words 
above  quoted  are  more  than  negatived  by  the  decided  language 
of  an  opposite  tendency  that  occurs  as  the  action  of  the  play 
advances. 

But  it  may  still  be  argued,  if  the  chorus  gives  no  opinion 
in  the  matter,  does  not  iBschylus  himself  do  so  ?  Has  he 
not  drawn  the  whole  portraiture,  determined  every  attitude, 
thrown  every  light  with  the  view,  and  to  the  effect,  of  engaging 
the  whole  stream  of  our  sympathies  in  favour  of  the  sufferer  ? 
Assuredly  he  has  drawn  a  strong  picture  of  manly  fortitude, 
and  in  doing  so,  unquestionably  he  wished  to  excite  sympathy 
in  behalf  of  the  sufferer ;  but  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is  not 

V.  c 
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Intimate,  which  Schiitz  and  BeUinann  have  drawn, — that  he 
wished  to  exhibit  Prometheus  as  in  all  respects  a  moral  model, 
in  the  feishion  somewhat  of  the  stoical  wise  man.  There  are 
great  and  manly  yirtues  in  Macbeth  and  Richard,  which  our 
greater  iEschylus  meant  that  we  should  admire,  without  pre- 
judice to  our  condemnation  of  the  main  character  of  these  per- 
sons. So,  also,  Milton  has  tricked  out  the  devil  with  more  of 
the  trappings  of  heroism  than  is  agreeable  to  many.  Groethe's 
Mephistopheles,  it  has  been  thought,  is  a  much  more  proper 
devil ;  a  fiend  whom  you  can  hate  thoroughly,  without  being 
tempted  to  admire.  In  the  same  way,  we  may  feel  that  the 
crafty  firaudulent  Prometheus  of  the  theogony,  is  a  much  more 
fit  subject  for  the  pillory  of  the  Caucasus  than  the 

"  High-minded  son  of  right-decreeing  Themis,*' 

whom  the  fitther  of  Greek  tragedy  has  elevated  to  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  sublime  in  endurance.  But  .£schylus  and 
Milton  alike,  in  this  modification  of  the  character  of  their 
heroes,  followed  their  lofty  genius,  not  the  popular  conception. 
Wise  in  doing  so!  and  safe  from  misinterpretation  of  their 
main  scope,  by  the  strength  of  general  prepossession,  and  the 
stability  of  the  popular  fedth. 

One  most  important  point  in  the  Athenian  conception  of  the 
Promethean  mythe  still  remains  to  be  noticed.*  The  Greeks 
learnt  more  from  Hesiod  than  the  unquestionable  guilt  of  Pro- 
metheus, and  the  justice  of  his  punishment.  They  learned,  at 
the  same  time,  the  palliation  of  that  guilt,  and  the  limit  of  that 
castigation.  He  had  opposed  the  will  of  the  supreme ;  therein 
his  guilt  was  great ;  but  his  main  object  was  not  essentially 
base  or  selfish ;  his  theft  was  from  the  gods,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  man :  fire,  the  "  mother  of  arts,"  was  a  gift  that  the 
giver  of  all  good  things — ^the  "  darc^pec  laaiv"  could  not  mean 
finally  to  withhold  from  creatures  who  so  much  required  it ; 
Prometheus,  therefore,  sinned  in  the  form  rather  than  in  the 
drift  and  result  of  his  ofiending ;  and  fi>r  him,  according  to  all 
reasonable  ideas  of  a  divine  procedure,  mercy  was  reserved. 
The  old  mythe  accordingly  taught,  that  Prometheus,  after 
suffering  unexampled  woes,  was  finally  to  be  liberated,  and 
that  even  by  the  agency  of  the  great  Hellenic  liberator,  Hercu- 
les. This  the  Athenian  audience  distinctly  knew  firom  Hesiod, 
(^Theog,  626 ;)  but  it  is  announced  also  with  no  less  distinctness 
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in  our  drama,  (v.  772 ;)  and  the  effect  of  this  annunciation 
must  necessarily  have  been  to  remove  from  their  minds  any 
appearance  of  harshness  and  severity  on  the  part  of  Zeus,  which 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  punishment  seemed  to  wear.  The 
degree  of  punishment,  no  doubt,  in  theological  legends  of  this 
kind,  is  popularly  estimated,  not  by  any  curious  admeasurement 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  or  the  capacity  of  the  sinner, 
but  by  the  transcendental  nature  of  the  being  against  whom 
the  offence  is  committed.  Still,  the  offence  of  Prometheus  was 
one  which,  in  the  most  severe  view,  could  scarcely  seem  worthy 
of  never-ending  torture.     The 

"  Sedet  seternumque  sedebit  infelix  Theseus" 

of  Virgil,  applies  to  a  crime  of  much  more  flagrant  atrocity. 
Final  pardon,  therefore,  the  Athenian  spectator  looked  for 
confidently ;  as  ages  rolled  on  the  period  should  certainly  come, 
when  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  su- 
preme god  to  temper  his  stem  justice  with  mercy ;  when  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  offending  demigod,  having  expiated  sin 
by  suffering,  and  the  justly  offended  deity,  would  take  place. 
The  previous  knowledge  of  this  final  satis&ctory  settlement  of 
the  great  controversy,  was  sufficient  to  quiet  the  conscience  of 
a  pious  Athenian,  if  at  any  time  the  whetted  words  of  the 
tortured  Titan  seemed  to  cast  reproaches  in  the  ear  of  Zeus, 
more  bitter  than  might  be  gratefiil  to  pious  ears  to  hear.  The 
poet  when  he  represented,  and  the  people  when  they  beheld, 
painted  with  glaring  colours  individual  aspects  of  the  portent- 
ous mythe  only  the  more  decidedly,  that  their  heart  rested  with 
perfect  faith  in  the  acknowledged  righteousness  of  the  antici- 
pated catastrophe. 

But  there  is  more  than  this, — ^the  spectators  of  the  Prome- 
theus Bound,  not  only  knew  what  the  catastrophe  should  be, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  actually  saw  it. 
That  .£schylus  wrote  three,  and  perhaps  four,  plays  on  this 
significant  mythe,  has  long  been  a  patent  and  well  known  fieu^t 
to  scholars.  That  he  wrote  a  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  is  the 
most  certain  tradition  of  all ;  for  we  actually  have  a  translation 
from  it  in  a  work  so  commonly  read  as  the  Tusculan  Questions 
of  Cicero,  (ii.  10.)  Of  this  fact,  not  a  single  scholar,  probably, 
who  has  criticized  the  Prometheus  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  has  been  ignorant ;  but,  in  recognizing  the  bearing  of 
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so  important  a  fact  on  the  interpretation  of  the  now  existing 
play,  many  writers,  even  in  the  most  recent  times,  have  been 
strangely  deficient.  If  the  Botind  Prometheus  is  only  intro- 
ductory to  an  Unbound  Prometheus,  which,  in  the  actual  re- 
presentation, immediately  followed,  as  itself  was  introduced  by 
a  fire-bringing  Prometheus,  it  is  manifest  that  we  are  not  at 
present  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  total  effect  of  the  trilogy, 
any  more  than  from  one  act  of  a  modem  play,  the  spectator 
can  always  divine — for  sometivwa  certainly  he  may  divine — the 
whole.  Our  modern  critics,  however,  even  those  who  may  the 
least  suspect  it,  have  proceeded  too  generally  on  the  asstmiption 
that  the  present  play  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  a 
just  judgment  as  to  its  tendency.  So  prepossessed  with  this 
very  natural  notion  does  Hermann,  for  instance,  seem  to  be, 
that  he  expends  not  a  little  forced  ingenuity  of  labour  in  en- 
deavouring to  disprove  against  Welcker,  tlie  natural  continuity 
of  the  play  wliicli  follows  with  that  which  precedes.  There  is 
no  (Urect  testimony,  indeed,  from  the  ancients,  either  that  the 
Prometheus  Unbound  was  in  actual  representation  given  di- 
rectly atWr  the  play  which  we  now  possess,  or  that  the  Ilpofiijfteui 
iTJpfpopo;  immediately  preceded  it,  '  Hermann  also  insbts,  that 
this  first  part  of  the  assumed  trilogy  was  identical  with  the  llpo- 
[i>)6e'J^  nuffltaeic,  mentioned  by  Pollux,'*  and  which  we  know 
from  the  argument  of  "  the  Persians,"  to  have  been  a  satyric 
drama,  the  last  in  the  tetralogy  there  given.  But  learing  this 
point  undecided — as  most  likely  it  never  can  bo  decided — the 
hypothesis,  that  the  Ifpoiir^ftEUj;  >.u6iisvoc,  which  forms  so  natural 
a  sequel  to  the  lza}u!>vt]i,  was  disjoined  from  it  in  the  actual  ex- 
hibition, is  so  forcc«l  and  gratuitous,  that  not  even  the  name  of 
Hermann  \vil\  induce  the  sound-minded  student  to  give  it  a  se- 
rious consideration.  In  criticism  as  in  morals,  probability,  not 
possibility,  must  be  our  guide.  VttCconclusion  that  the  Xu6(ie- 
v«  was  exliibited  immediately  after  the  tsaiuiirrfi,  is  not  only  the 
most  obvious  and  natural  in  the  case, — but  it  is  a  suppositum 
which  the  admitted  tlicological  difficulties  of  the  introductory 
play  imperatively  demand.  Tlie  catastrophe  tlius  evolved,  ir- 
respective altogether  of  what  we  know  from  Hedod,  were  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  remove  every  objection  arising  from  the  ap- 
parent impiety  of  the  piece ;  the  supposition  of  a  continaoiu 
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trilogy,  or,  at  least,  of  a  second  play  continuous  to  the  present, 
is,  in  fact,  a  theory  which  satis&ctorily  explains  all  the  phe- 
nomena; while  the  opposite  theory  explains  nothing,  being 
useful  only,  so  far  as  a  plain  man  may  see,  to  prop  the  crum- 
bling consistency  of  ancient  error,  and  to  enable  the  old  school 
of  philologists  to  be  gathered  to  their  £Either8  with  the  comfort- 
able assurance  that  they  have  not  been  vanquished  by  the  new. 
As  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  reconciliation  between 
Jove  and  his  stout-hearted  adversary  was  brought  about  by  the 
poet  in  the  last  piece  of  the  trilogy,  there  exist  materials  large 
enough  to  justify  a  few  probable  conjectures,  but  too  scanty  to 
admit  of  any  approach  to  certainty .^^  The  most  satis&ctory 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  lost  frame-work  of  .£schylus,  the 
€rerman  scholar  will  find  in  Schoemann's  very  valuable  work ; 
an  author  with  whose  views  on  almost  every  point  of  the  Pro- 


^  Thoee  who  have  read  Shelley's 
Prometheus,  need  not  to  be  told  that  no 
attempt  is  there  made  to  reconstruct 
the  lost  play  of  .£schylus.  From  any 
attempt  of  this  kind,  the  poet's  instinc- 
tive  good  taste,  as  well  as  his  bold  and 
original  genius,  were  sufficient  to  deter 
him.  It  is  (^  importance  to  us,  how- 
ever, to  remark  specially,  with  what  a 
just  poetic  discernment  he  perceived 
the  necessity  of  the  lost  play  to  evolve 
the  catastrophe  of  the  present  piece, 
and  how  clearly  he  perceived  that  the 
poet  must  have  brought  about  the 
catastrophe  by  a  reconciliation  of  the 
ooq^ding  parties.  Adhering,  how- 
ever, strictly  to  the  idea  that  Zeus  is  to 
be  looked  on  only  ^  as  the  oppressor  of 
mankind,"  it  is  no  wonder  he  could  find 
in  the  ^schylean  sequel  no  theme  wor- 
thy of  hb  genius.  The  following  is 
from  the  preliMe : — ^  The  Prometheus 
Unbound  of  iEschylus  supposed  the  re- 
conciliation of  Jupiter  with  his  victim, 
aa  the  price  of  the  disclosure  of  the 
danger  threatened  to  his  empire  by  the 
consummation  of  his  marriage  with 
Thetis.  Thetis,  according  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Peleus  ;  and  Prometheus,  by  the  per- 
miasion  of  Jupiter,  delivered  from  his 


captivity  by  Hercules.  Had  I  framed 
my  story  on  this  model,  I  should  have 
done  no  more  than  have  attempted  to 
restore  the  lost  drama  of  .£schylus  ; — 
an  ambition,  which,  if  my  preference  to 
the  mode  of  treating  the  subject  had 
incited  me  to  cherish,  the  recollection  of 
the  high  comparison  such  an  attempt 
would  challenge,  might  well  abate.  But, 
in  truth,  I  was  averse  from  a  catastro- 
phe so  feeble  as  that  of  reconciling 
the  champion  with  the  oppressor  c^ 
mankind.  The  moral  interest  of  the 
fable,  which  is  so  powerfully  sustained 
by  the  sufferings  and  endurance  of  Pro- 
metheus, would  be  annihilated,  if  we 
could  conceive  of  him  as  unsaying  his 
high  language,  and  quailing  before  his 
sucoessAil  and  perfidious  adversary. 
The  only  imaginary  being  resembling 
in  any  degree  Prometheus,  is  Satan  ; 
and  Prometheus  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
more  poetical  character  than  Satan,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  courage,  and  ma-' 
jesty,  and  firm  and  patient  opposition 
to  omnipotent  force,  he  is  susceptible  of 
being  described  as  exempt  from  the 
taints  of  ambition,  envy,  revengCi  and 
a  desire  for  pergonal  aggrandisement, 
which,  in  the  hero  of  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
interfere  with  the  interest" 
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methean  question  we  are  disposed  to  coincide ;  and  to  whom 
the  present  writer  owes  it  more  directly,  that  his  own  long- 
revolved  imaginations  on  this  subject  have  at  length  organized 
themselves  mto  the  present  tangible  shape. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
vert for  a  moment  to  a  view  of  the  moral  connection  of  the 
Bound  and  the  Unbound  Prometheus,  first  proposed  by  Dissen 
in  a  letter  to  Welcker  (  Trilog,  p.  92),  and  brought  forward  again 
by  Dr.  Julius  Csesar  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Schoemann. 
Professor  Schoemann  does  not  assume  any  more  than  ourselves 
that  it  is  necessary,  in  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  contending 
parties,  to  suppose  any  confession  of  error  or  change  of  charac- 
ter on  the  part  of  Jove.  We  both  suppose  with  Hesiod  that  the 
punishment  sufiered  by  Prometheus  was  merited ;  and  with  the 
Greeks  generally  that  the  moral  sovereignty  of  Zeus  is  not  to  be 
questioned ;  nor  the  degree  of  punishment  which  he  chooses  to 
inflict  on  the  ofiender,  a  matter  about  which  the  curious  casuis- 
try of  mortal  wit  can  legitimately  be  exercised.  But  there  are 
scholars  who,  agreeing  with  us  in  the  point  of  the  guilt  of  Pro- 
metheus, are  not  able  to  shake  themselves  fi*ee  firom  the  impres- 
sion of  gross  tyranny  which  is  left  upon  the  modem  reader  by 
the  perusal  of  the  present  truncated  work.  These  persons, 
therefore,  have  been  driven  to  the  invention  of  a  sort  of  middle 
hypothesis  between  the  two  views  contrasted  in  this  paper ;  a 
hypothesis  conceived  purposely  so  as  to  admit  on  the  one  hand 
the  penitent  submission  of  Prometheus,  and  on  the  other  the 
progressive  amelioration  and  final  perfectionation  of  Jove.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  Dissen : — 

'*  What  has  always  offended  me  most  in  the  Prometheus,  is  the  to- 
tal giving  up  of  the  character  of  Jove,  which  seems  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  poet's  representation ;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince 
myself  that  it  was  the  intention  of  ^Eschylus  to  exalt  the  world  of  Ti- 
tans without  qualification,  and  to  depreciate  the  presently  existing  gods. 
The  first  idea  that  occurred  to  me,  to  remove  this  difiiculty,  was,  that 
the  principal  actors  in  the  Promethean  mythe  are  not  heroes,  with  gods 
introduced  only  as  a  sort  of  machinery ;  but  here  we  have  a  contest 
of  gods  against  gods ;  and  a  god  is  freely  allowed  to  bring  accusations 
against  Jove,  such  as  would  have  constituted  blasphemy  in  a  mortal. 
But  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory.  We  have  two  questions  to 
answer.  Can  the  controversy  between  Jove,  a  tyrant  of  the  world, 
and  his  accusers,  be  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  personal  feeling  between 
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the  parties  concerned ;  or  is  it  meant  that  we,  the  spectators,  and  in 
our  person  the  Greek  religion,  henceforth  are  to  look  upon  Jove  under 
the  same  aspect  of  tyranny  in  which  he  appears  to  the  principal  actor 
in  the  play  ?    The  one  supposition  is  insufBicient ;  for  Jove  is  made  to 
do  that  which  actually  is  tyrannical,  so  manifestly  that  the  spectator 
cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  collision  arising  out  of  personal  animosity. 
The  other  supposition  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself,  without  more  ado, 
to  adopt.    I  have  accordingly  been  forced  to  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  this,. — I  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  Titanomachi/,  as  the 
last  great  struggle  of  that  mighty  time ;  as,  indeed,  we  find  that  the 
mythe  of  Prometheus,  according  to  the  theogonic  chronology,  follows 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Titans,  and  forms  in  fact  their  con- 
clusion.   In  such  an  age — in  the  early  epoch  of  mundane  development 
— ^when  the  elements  of  the  future  system  of  the  world  were  not  yet  in 
equilibrium,  violence  and  exaggeration  on  both  sides  arc  quite  natu- 
ral ;  and  as  Prometheus,  on  his  part,  was  not  free  from  blame,  so  Jove 
also  erred  in  the  exercise  of  a  tyrannical  authority.    I  therefore  look 
upon  the  tyrannical  character  of  Zeus,  exhibited  in  the  Bound  Prome- 
theus, as  only  a  transition  state  of  things  which  is  to  vanish  with  the 
final  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things,  to  be  represented  in  the 
third  piece.    In  this  epoch,  if  the  system  of  the  world  is  still  felt  as 
tyrannical,  it  can  only  be  so  in  the  feeling  of  an  individual ;  in  a  higher 
view  of  the  whole,  the  tyranny  disappears ;  and  in  this  regard  I  ima^ 
gine  ^schylus  could  never  have  meant  to  represent  the  government 
of  Jove  as  a  permanent  tyranny — a  representation  which  would  have 
been  at  war,  both  with  the  Greek  tragedy  and  with  the  Grecian  world. 
Prometheus,  in  the  exercise  of  an  excessive  benevolence,  has  given  to 
men  that  which  belongs  to  the  gods ;  and  inaismuch  as  he  has  there- 
by planted  man  on  a  more  commanding  platform,  as  against  the  gods, 
Jove,  jealous  of  his  power,  persecutes  him,  and  will  not  tolerate  the 
higher  elevation  of  man  till  such  time  as  he — so  I  view  the  relation — 
being  reconciled  to  Prometheus,  is  at  the  same  time  reconciled  to  the 
new  order  of  the  world,  and  is  brought  to  the  insight  that  it  is  better 
for  him  to  reign  over  ennobled  men,  than  over  creatures  little  better 
than  the  brutes.    For  Jove  also  must  have  come  forth  from  that  ter- 
rible Titanic  struggle,  not  in  his  original  character,  but  with  a  higher 
consciousness.    Force  and  forcible  rule  were  essential  elements  of  the 
Titanic  period,  in  which  one  celestial  power  after  another  dethroned  its 
predecessor ;  in  perfect  keeping  with  which  general  character  it  is,  that 
the  Jove  of  that  epoch  is  suspicious,  haughty,  despotical,  &c.  even  be- 
cause he  forms  the  transition  between  the  old  and  the  new,  till,  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Titanic  struggles,  a  higher  phasis  appears.    When 
I  contemplate  the  whole  trilogy  in  this  light,  it  appears  to  me  a  pro- 
foundly-conceived glorification  of  the  new  order  of  the  world,  as  hav- 
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ing  put  an  end  to  the  licentious  exaggerations  of  the  preceding  period. 
Sluggish  insensibility  ( Stumpfheit),  oppression  and  tyranny,  have  come 
to  an  end :  the  free  development  of  the  mind  in  the  unfolding  of  the  arts 
commences ;  every  thing  marches  to  meet  a  higher  destiny.  And  this 
feeling,  I  may  add,  is  precisely  that  which  would  naturally  be  predomi- 
nant in  the  poet's  mind  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  The  period  imme- 
diately following  the  Persian  wars,  was  accompanied  with  an  expansive 
movement  in  the  Greek  mind,  which  corresponds  happily  with  the  sub- 
lime idea  of  mundane  development,  as  I  imagine  it  represented  in  the 
trilogy.** 

The  objection  to  this  theory,  according  to  our  view,  is,  that 
if  we  have  proved  any  thing  by  the  preceding  remarks,  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  being  invented,  according  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  author,  to  obviate  a  difficulty  which  never  existed 
in  the  Athenian  mind.     The  Athenians,  we  have  distinctly 
stated — ^for  this  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  discussion 
hinges— did  not,. and  could  not,  look  upon  the  conduct  of  Jove 
as  tyrannical  in  the  matter.    /The  general  impression  of  the 
tyrannical  character  of  Jove  4  the  mere  oflspring  of  modem 
partial  conceptions,  formed  in  the  total  disregard  both  of  Etesiod 
and  of  the  Trilogy./  Independent  of  this  objection,  however, 
the  hypothesis  is  fitulty,  because  it  is  too  fine-spun  and  meta- 
physical ;    abstract  and  speculative,  rather  than  practical  and 
popular.     In  modem  times,  a  theologian  of  no  common  noto- 
riety has  written  a  work  on  *'  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine;"   and  no  doubt  all  religious  doctrines  and  ideas. 
Christian  as  well  as  heathen,  are  subject  to  what  may  be  called 
a  development ;  that  is,  they  are  understood  differently,  more 
narrowly  or  more  largely,  more  grossly  or  more  spiritually,  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  of  the  minds  into  which  they  are  re- 
ceived ;  but  a  formal  exposition  of  such  a  development  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  phases  in  a  fidth  generally  received,  would 
seem  to  fiedl  within  the  province  of  the  theologian  and  the  philo- 
sopher, rather  than  that  of  the  poet.  /The  dramatist,  certainly, 
of  all  men  who  come  in  contact  with  a  popular  religion,  is 
the  least  hopefiil  person  to  make  a  physiological  unfolding  of 
its  growth,  and  a  public  demonstration  of  its  anatomy.     He 
receives  it  as  a  thing  given,  and  makes  the  best  of  it.     It  is  a 
general  moral  element  which  all  his  iantastic  personages  must 
breathe ;  not  a  separate  theme  for  himself  to  handle.     The 
Greek  religion,  no  doubt,  so  purely  imaginative  and  emotional, 
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a£Porded  a  philosophical  dramatist  a  wide  field  for  inoculating 
mythical  personages  with  abstract  notions,  such  as  a  definite 
and  closely-reasoned  creed  would  have  barred ;  but  it  is  going 
too  &r  to  maintain  that  the  writer  of  a  publicly  exhibited  sacred 
'opera — standing  somewhat  in  the  position  of  Metastasio  at 
Vienna — should  have  presumed  to  set  before  a  pious  audience 
the  process  of  growth  of  their  supreme  god,  and  to  shew  them 
step  by  step,  how  Zeus  the  cruel,  in  the  course  of  years  and  by 
power  of  destiny,  became  Zeus  the  just,  somehow  as  a  modem 
physiologist  will  expound  leisurely  how  a  tadpole,  which  is  sub- 
stantially a  finny  fish,  can  in  the  course  of  days,  by  the  benign 
influence  of  light,  become  a  footed  firog.  All  this  forced  and 
unnatural  theorizing  is  avoided  by  the  simple  supposition,  that 
the  Athenian  audience  believed  in  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  and  that 
the  fortitude  and  constancy  of  the  sufferer,  which  in  the  more 
popular  modem  view  colours  the  whole  of  the  ^schylean 
drama,  was  in  &ct  but  a  strong  dramatic  point  in  the  mind 
both  of  the  ancient  dramatist  and  his  audience  ;  while  the  reli- 
gious soul  that  inspired  the  complete  legend,  was  the  solemn 
conviction  of  the  Greek,  as  it  is  also  of  the  Christian  mind,^ 
that  whether  in  man  or  in  demi-god,  the  representative  of  man, 
every  fiinction  is  to  be  exercised,  every  energy  can  be  put  forth 
blissfiilly,  only  under  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  supreme ; 

John  S.  Blackie. 


**  Besides  Laaaulx  and  Schoemann, 
Vtflcker  also,  in  his  Mjftkologie  dei  lape^ 
tiieken  OeichUeJUi,  (Genev.  1824,)  recog- 
nizes in  the  Promethean  mythe,  as  given 
by  Hesiod  in  the  TFoHb  and  Dajfi^  a  hea- 
then acooont  oi  the  Fall  of  Man.    We 


shall  best  forestall  contradiction  by  say- 
ing, that  the  sin  of  Adam  in  OenstU  iii., 
and  the  sin  of  Prometheus  in  Hesiod 
and  .£echylns,  however  they  may  differ 
in  form  and  in  effect,  are  in  conception 
and  principle  sabstantially  the  same. 
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TENTAMEN  FLOILE  HOMERIC^. 

AUCT.  F.  A.  W.  MlQUEL.^ 


L — Gramine^. 

1.  nupoCf — Triticum  sestivum. 

Wheat  performs  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  man* 
kind,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Homer  has  often  mentioned 
it  in  his  poems.  It  was  even  in  his  time  regularly  cultivated ; 
fiiiitful  Sparta  was  rich  in  this-  and  other  useful  plants.  In 
Ithaca  wheat  macerated  in  water  was  the  food  of  geese  (Oei. 
XIX.  536  and  553) ;  and  in  Sicily  it  must  have  grown  wild  (Od. 
IX.  105).  The  poet  draws  a  beautiful  comparison  from  the 
reaping  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  also  mentions  how  it  is  ground 
(JZ.  XI.  69,  and  Odys.  xx.  105-111). 

What  sort  of  wheat  was  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  time  of 
Homer  cannot  be  accurately  determined  from  his  writings,  yet 
we  can  arrive  at  a  great  degree  of  probability  by  a  comparison 
of  the  oldest  sources  of  history  with  more  recent  antiquarian 
investigation. 

The  most  ancient  species  of  wheat  appears  to  have  been  the 
triticum  aestivum,  "  summer  wheat."  We  find  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses,  that  in  Egypt  the  barley  first  shot,  then  the 
wheat,  the  harvest  of  which  was  late  there  and  in  Palestine. 

Passalacqiia  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  grains  of  wheat 
which  agreed  with  the  species  cultivated  there  at  the  present 
time.  The  diflference  between  summer  and  winter  wheat  was 
first  clearly  explained  by  Theophrastus,  (efe  Cau8.  Plant,  iv. 
12,  and  for  other  varieties  of  the  species,  see  Hist.  Plant,  viii. 
4),  and  the  latter  probably  originated  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  original  summer  wheat.  The  wheat  of  the  ancients  appears 
to  have  belonged  mostly  all  to  the  varieties  with  long  spiculae ; 
such  ears  are  seen,  at  least,  on  a  coin  of  Alexandria,  of  the  date 
of  Augustus,  and  on  another  of  Senna  in  Sicily.     The  species 


*  Cominunicated,  and  translated  from 
the   Dutch, — Ltitltn   Journal  of  Nat. 


I/ift,  and  Phyriof.r-hy  Wm.  Bill  Mae- 
donald,  B.A.  of  Rammercicalcs. 
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of  wheat  which  is  still  most  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
is  called  by  Desfontaines  "  Triticum  durum,"  to  which  the  above 
account  may  be  very  well  applied,  although  I  readily  admit, 
that  in  ancient  times  many  varieties  of  this  grain  must  have 
existed,  the  species  and  sub-species  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
name  and  define  with  that  degree  of  botanical  accuracy  which 
the  science  of  the  present  day  demands. 

Even  Galen  has  expressed  doubts  how  &r  the  Homeric 
9cop6<;  is  to  be  held  as  summer  wheat,  or  if  the  poet  meant 
wheat  at  all,  when  he  makes  the  horses  of  Diomed  eat  the 
{ifiXnQdia  Tcupov  (i7.  X.  569),  and  Andromache  gives  to  the  steeds 
of  Hector  iieXicppova  Tcupov  {IL  yiii.  188).  Dureau  de  la  Malle 
joins  him  in  this  opinion,  and  maintains  it  on  the  ground  that 
wheat  is  an  unwholesome  food  for  horses ;  Galen's  opinion  is 
that  the  xicpYj  or  [lexpoc  TO>p6c — T.  monococcon  or  spelta — is  here 
meant.  He  finds  this  idea  confirmed  by  the  addition  of  |uxp6<;, 
which  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  as  Galen,  and 
not  Homer,  adds  this  more  minute  explanation.  A  strong  ar- 
gument against  the  opinion  of  Galen  and  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
will  be  found  in  the  epithet  (leXiTjd^a,  "  honey  sweet,"  which  is 
rather  a  property  of  good  wheat,  than  of  an  inferior  sort  of 
grain,  such  as  T.  monococcon  or  spelta.  Dierbach  has  given 
a  singular  turn  to  this  matter ;  firom  the  doubts  expressed  by 
Galen  and  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  and  the  epithet  ^Xiy]  jea,  added 
by  the  poet,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  Homeric  food  for 
horses  must  have  been  "  Holcus  halepensis,  L.,  or  Sorghum 
halepense  Pers."  I  will  here,  in  opposition  to  all  these,  remark, 
that  as  Homer  often  gives  difierent  additional  epithets  to  one 
and  the  same  things  which  express  its  various  qualities,  hence 
the  desire  to  make  distinctions  of  this  sort,  would  indicate  that 
they  have  not  understood  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  Eustathius 
has  already  observed,  that  wheat  among  the  ancients  belonged 
to  the  food  for  horses.    (See  G^en,  ch.  XLii.  v.  27). 

2,  3.  "^OXupa  &  C^wtj — Triticimi  spelta,  L.,  Triticum  zea,  Host. 

The  word  SX.upa  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Iliad  as  food  for 
horses  {II.  v.  196,  viii.  569),  and  we  find  Cstd  serving  the  same 
purpose  in  the  Odyssey  (iv.  41),  and  in  Sparta  it  appeared 
along  with  wheat  (Oei.  iv.  604).  Herodotus  mentions  (ii.  36) 
that  the  Egyptians  use  a  grain  called  2Xupa  or  Cea»  which  in 
other  countries  served  only  as  fodder  for  beasts.     Theophras- 
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tus  abo  speaks  of  these  two  species  of  grain,  and  describes  them 
under  the  name  of  Thracian  wheat  (viu.  4,  9).  Both  these 
sorts  of  grain  remained  known  to  the  Greeks  in  later  times. 
Dioscorides  describes  them  more  accurately  (ii.  Ill,  113), 
and  Sprengel  proves  from  it  very  plainly,  that  fSkiipa  is  the 
Triticum  spelta,  L.,  and  Qwui,  T.  zea,  Host.  Dr.  Julius  Biller- 
beck  differs  somewhat  in  regard  to  this  plant,  agreeing  with 
Link,  that  the  SXupa  is  to  be  understood  as  the  T.  zea,  and  the 
Ceia  to  have  been  the  T.  monococcon.  But  if  we  consider  how 
little  these  two  species  differ,  and  that  the  T.  zea  and  spelta 
have  already  been  united  into  one  species,  we  must  be  convinced 
that  this  belongs  to  the  botanico-historical  points  of  difference 
which  are  not  capable  of  being  correctly  decided. 

4.  Kpt^,  also  xfx, — Hordeum  vulgare,  L.,  H.  hexastichon  ? 

Barley  is  perhaps  the  oldest  species  of  grain ;  barley-meal 
was  used  in  sacrifice,  and  Ceres  and  the  conquerors  were 
crowned  with  ears  of  barley  at  the  Eleusinian  games.  Our 
poet  mentions  it  along  with  SXupa  and  Qsml  as  food  for  horses 
and  cows ;  it  also  appears  to  have  been  used  in  sacrifices  at  the 
time  of  Homer  (^Odys.  xii.  338).  Ithaca  and  Sparta  are  parti- 
cularly named  among  the  places  where  it  was  cultivated,  and 
generally  along  with  wheat  (iZ.  xi.  69).  .  It  was  styled  Xeux&v, 
white,  and  e^po^ul;,  spreading,  epithets  certainly  very  applicable 
to  our  own  barley. 

Hordeum  vulgare,  L.  and  H.  hexastichon,  L.,  appear  to  have 
been  principally  reared  by  the  ancients  (Theophr.  HisL  Yiil.  4), 
which  R.  Brown,  among  others,  confirms,  who  found  the  chaff- 
leaf  of  the  barley  from  bread,  dug  up  by  Henniken  in  the  Cata^ 
combs  of  Upper  Egypt,  completely  like  the  kind  at  present 
raised  (^AnnaUs  des  Sc.  NcUur.  Tom.  ix.  72). 

II. — Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

5.    A[iic8Xo^ — Vitis  vinifera. 

*'  Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homerus,"  is  the  remark  of 
Horace  upon  our  poet,  who  often  mentions  wine,  and  styles  it 
(jLeXuppoiv  and  eu^poiv. 

The  vine  was  very  common  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer, 
as  maybe  gathered  from  the  epithets  a(iTc&X6ei;  and  icoXuoxa^uXoCf 
applied  to  countries  and  cities.     The  vineyard  of  Alcinous  in 
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Scheria  was  famous,  where  the  grapes  were  dried  in  the  sun. 
In  Ithaca  it  was  cultivated  with  figs  and  olive  trees;  and 
young  Ulysses  received  in  the  orchard  of  Laertes  fifty  rows  of 
vines  (Od.  xxiv.  340).  The  small  island  near  Sicily,  visited 
by  Ulysses,  was  rich  in  Scpdttot  {{itceXoc,  as  was  also  Sicily  itself. 
The  Pramnian  was  a  wine  highly  esteemed,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  name  firom  a  mountain  in  Icaria.  The 
Greeks  while  at  Troy  received  wine  firom  Thrace.  Homer  also 
describes  a  firdt-bearing  vine  on  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

6.  'Epcve6<,^Picus  carica. 

A  large  fig'tree  stood  before  Troy,  which  is  mentioned  re- 
peatedly in  the  Iliad^  and  was  much  exposed  to  the  wind. 
Large  trees  of  this  species  also  grew  in  Sicily ;  it  was  culti- 
vated in  gardens  with  other  fiiiit  trees,  on  account  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  produce.  Accordin^W  Sibthorp,  it  is  still  common 
in  Greece,  and  is  now  called  'Ayptouxto,  Spvo^,  SpveoC)  &nd  ipeCvta. 

7.  'EXaiifj  and  4>uXiif], — Olea  europaea. 

The  poet  compares  the  valiant  Euphorbus,  when  dead  in  the 
battle-field,  to  an  olive-tree  thrown  down  by  a  heavy  gale  ( JZ. 
XVII.  53).  It  is  here  and  in  other  places  described  as  a  shady 
tree,  and  sometimes  called  sacred.  At  the  harbour  of  Phorcys 
in  Ithaca,  there  stood  a  shady  olive-tree,  and  it  was  cultivated 
in  the  garden  of  Alcinous,  with  other  finiit  trees ;  and  in  the 
nether  world,  olives  were  suspended  over  the  head  of  Tantalus 
(Od.  XI.  589). 

The  wood  of  this  tree  was  used  for  many  different  purposes ; 
the  clubs  of  Cyclops  were  made  of  it,  the  handles  of  hatchets, 
and  Ulysses  made  his  bed  of  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  IXoCi],  is  the  Olea  europsea,  L. ; 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  ^uXit],  a  tree  mentioned  once  by  Homer,  where  Ulysses, 
having  been  washed  on  the  island  of  Scheria,  sleeps  under  an 
iXoti]  and  a  90X11]  (Od.  v.  477).  Sprengel  holds  it  to  be  the  wild 
olive-tree ;  he  therefore  contends  that  the  Greeks  distinguished 
the  wild  from  the  cultivated  olive,  as  is  at  present  done  in  the 
south  of  Europe ;  but  against  this,  Billerbeck  adduces,  that  the 
Rhamnus  alatemus,  L.,  is  to  be  understood  as  the  90X11],  which 
is  at  the  present  day  called  cpuXixi]  in  Corfii.  It  rather  appears 
from  the  passage  quoted  from  Homer,  that  there  were  two  trees 
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under  which  Ulysses  slept,  which  does  not  suit  so  well  th'e  B. 
alaternus,  but  rather  refers  to  shrubs. 

8,  9,  10.  "^Oyxvottj  [iigXiat,  and  potot, — Pyrus  malus,  L.,  Pyrus 
communis,  L.,  Punica  granatum,  L. 

Pear,  apple,  and  pomegranate  trees  grew  in  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous  and  Laertes ;  and  as  Homer  often  names  these  three 
trees  together,  they  appear  to  have  been  met  with  generally  in 
the  gardens  of  the  ancient  Grecians.  The  &)fx^  was  a  tall  tree, 
but  the  jir^>iat  excelled  it  in  beauty.  The  remark  of  Homer, 
that  these  and  other  trees  in  the  garden  of  Alcinous  were  al- 
ways green,  blossoming,  and  bearing  fruit,  is  to  be  held  as  a 
poetic  exaggeration. 

The  pomegranate  was  also  famed  through  the  fable  of  Pro- 
serpine (Hom.  Hymn  in  Cevw.  1.  373-75). 

Pear  and  apple  trees  still  abound  in  Greece,  as  well  as  the 
Punica  granatum,  L.,  which  is  now  called  pod  or  po&d  (Smith, 
Prodr.  Fl,  Grrcecce,  i.  p.  343).  Pears  are  called  by  the  modem 
Greeks  'AxXaStd,  iypadi^  and  wild  apples  'A-jfptofiijXia. 

11,  12.  AojTo;, — Zizyphus  lotus,  L.  (?),  Lotus  comiculatus,  L. 

Homer  mentions  two  species,  the  lotus  of  the  Lotophagi,  and 
another  which  served  as  food  for  horses. 

Kurt  Sprengel  has  arranged  the  different  species  of  the  lotos 
of  the  ancients  with  much  diligence  and  learning  (^Aniiq,  Bo^ 
tanic.  Spec.  prim.  Lips.  1798,  p.  47).  On  which  account  I  shall 
here  only  briefly  speak  of  the  Homeric  species  of  this  plant. 

The  companions  of  Ulysses  were  so  enchanted  by  the  agreo- 
able  flavour  of  the  lotus  of  the  Lotophagi,  that  they  thought  no 
more  of  their  homeward  voyage ;  Homer  styles  it  ivdtvov  tti8ap» 
'*  flowery  food,"  and  (leXii^dsa  xaprcov,  "  honey-sweet  fruit."  This 
is  the  lotus  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  177).  Polybius,  as 
quoted  in  Athenseus  (B.  14),  describes  it  as  a  very  accurate 
observer,  and  says  that  it  is  a  shrub  like  the  rhanmus,  with 
thorns  and  small  but  more  oval  leaves  of  a  darker  colour ;  the 
fruit  is  like  the  berries  of  the  myrtle,  but  on  ripening,  acquires 
a  purple  colour  and  the  size  of  an  olive  ;  it  had  a  kernel ;  to 
the  taste  it  was  as  sweet  as  a  fig,  but  more  agreeable  in  smeU. 

Theophrastus  distinguishes  t\^'o  species  (^Hist.  iv.  3),  the 
Cyrenean  lotus  and  the  lotus  of  the  Lotophagi ;  the  former  is 
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clearly  proved  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Celtis  australis,  L.,  the 
wood  of  which  was  useful,  (Antiq.  JBot.  p.  48 ;  Euripid.  Ale. 
346  ;  Troad,  544) :  the  other  is  the  Homeric  lotus  and  Zizy- 
phus  lotus,  Lam.^  upon  which  the  learned  treatise  of  Desfon- 
taines  is  worthy  of  perusal  (^Mem.  de  VAcad,  de  PariSj  1788,  p. 
443,  Tab.  21).  This  tree  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  an- 
cients, and  its  finiit  has  been  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings 
under  the  name  of  Dvdaim^  (^Gen.  xxx.  14,  Son^  of  Sol.  vii. 
13,  14). 

The  land  of  the  Lotophagi  has  been  placed,  with  much  pro- 
bability, on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  sweet  fruit  is  still 
to  be  found  there,  which  enchanted  the  companions  of  Ulysses. 
The  island  JVIeninx,  in  the  smaller  Syrtis,  is,  according  to 
Strabo  (B.  xvii.),  called  Lothophagitis.  Poiret  found  the  lotus 
at  Tunis,  especially  in  the  smaller  Sjrrtis,  on  the  island  of  Zerbi, 
or  Gerbi,  which  he  reckons  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi. 
Desfontaines  mentions,  '*  Aujourd'hui  les  habitants  de  la  petite 
Syrte  et  du  voisinage  du  desert,  recueillent  encore  les  fruits  du 
jujubier ;  ils  les  vendent  dans  les  marches,  les  mangent  comme 
autrefois,  et  en  nourissent  m^me  leurs  troupeaux ;  ils  en  font 
aussi  une  boisson." 

The  second  species  of  lotus  appears  as  food  for  horses  (2Z.  ii. 
776).  It  was  also  found  in  Sparta,  and  appears  to  have  been 
very  generally  spread ;  it  grew  in  Ida  with  the  grass,  the  xp6xo< 
and  6flbttvdo<;,  and  was  called  Ipoijeu;,  "  dewy  fresh."*  This  plant, 
on  account  of  its  utility,  was  generally  cultivated  in  the  fields, 
as  is  seen  from  the  Iliads  xii.  283 : 

Kal  icedia  XaxiEijvra  xal  &vdpa>v  mova  Sp^a. 
And  plains  with  lotus  overgrown,  and  rich  tilled  lands  of  men. 

We  find  the  lotus  often  mentioned  after  Homer,  and  it  ap- 
pears always  to  have  been  used  as  a  useftil  fodder.  The  ancient 
scientific  writers,  Galen  and  Dioscorides,  described  plants  under 
the  name  of  lotus,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  trifolium  or  allied 
species.  Perhaps  several  species  of  these  plants  served  with 
Homer  as  fodder  of  horses,  just  as  we,  under  the  word  clover, 
do  not  always  understand  the  same  plant.  Sprengel  refers 
the  X(i>t6<  Sypux;  of  Dioscorides,  to  the  Trigonella  elatior,  L. ;  in 


*  This  word  is    translated    <<  Man- 
drakes," in  our  version  of  the  Bible  ; 


*'Rimmon,"  is  the  word  traosUted  "  po- 
megranate," in  Arabic  "iZumiikm." — T. 
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another  place,  he  holds  it  as  not  improbable  that  the  lotus  of 
Homer  may  have  been  the  lotos  eomiculatus,  L.  All  these 
plants  are  still, found  wild  in  Asia  Sfinor  and  Greece. 

13.  Kpocveta, — Comus  mascula,  L. 

Our  Cornelian  cherry  was  generally  called  by  the  Greeks 
xpoveio,  which  Dioscorides  has  described  very  acciurately,  re- 
moving all  doubt,  (II.  172),  with  which  the  description  of 
Theophrastus  may  also  be  compared  {Hist  ill.  4).  To  this 
the  xpoveia  of  Homer  undoubtedly  belongs ;  he  styles  it 
Tavu<pX(xoc,  "  long-barked,"  and  it  grows  in  woods  with  the  ash 
and  the  oak,  (U.  xyi.  767).  Circe  gave  its  fruit  as  hogs-fbod 
to  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  (0(2.  x.  242).  Sibthorp  found 
the  comus  mascula  abundant  in  the  woods  between  Smyrna 
and  Bursa,  abo  in  Arcadia,  and  about  Constantinople. 

HI. — FoEEST  Trees  and  Wild  Shrubs. 

14,  15.  Apo^  and  cpijy^^, — Quercus  robur,  L. ;  Q.  pedunculate, 

W.  and  Quercus  esculus. 

Much  doubt  still  exists  with  regard  to  the  oak  of  the  an- 
cients ;  it  may,  however,  be  held  as  certain,  that  whenever  the 
most  ancient  Greek  writers  mention  the  dpoc^  without  any  more 
minute  definition,  different  species  are  to  be  comprehended  under 
that  name,  but  that  the  Quercus  robur,  L.,  and  Q.  pedunculata, 
W.,  are  chiefly  intended.  Their  stately  size,  the  dark  shade  of 
their  boughs,  the  hardnons  of  their  timber,  and  the  great  age  to 
which  they  attain,  may  well  account  for  the  high  estimation  in 
which  these  trees  were  held  by  the  ancients.  The  poet  draws 
many  striking  similes  from  the  oak, — ^for  instance,  in  describing 
the  valour  of  his  heroes,  he  says, 

""Eoraaav,  ok  ore  ts  dp6e^  oSpsocv  &^ap7]vo(. 

II.  xii.  132. 
They  stood  as  on  the  mountains  stand  the  oaks  with  lofty  top. 

Some  believe  that  the  Q.  pedunculata  is  here  particularly  meant, 
but  Homer  has  not  so  accurately  distinguished  it,  and  commen- 
tators go  too  far  in  making  such  explanations. 

In  these  early  periods,  other  large  trees  appear  also  to  have 
been  called  dpue^  (Hesych.  Lex.  Schol.  of  Aristoph.  Equit.  672.) 
As  the  Q.  robur  grows  principally  on  the  hills,  and  less  upon 
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pbeess  S|K«i^  bdieTes  tluit  it  is  ctf'this  species  Homer 
ipeaks  in  die  Hjfmm  to  Vmms,  367, — 

'^FuTy  hkHmumgg  on  the  loftj  Ulb  thej  stuid  aaceoding  higfc.'^ 

Tlie  Q.  pedmicolata,  ftx>m  the  surpftssiiig  hairiness  and  dnrabi- 
litjctf  its  wood,  must  hare  been  mostly  used  as  timber  for  ships 
Ac ;  and  Pendope  must  have  meant  this  tiee>  wh^i  she  said 
to  Ul,i!^ses  (Orf.  ra.  163X— 

Oj  jap  fxxif  dpuiz  ^39^  C3#jB^at7sa. 
'^  For  thon  art  not  of  die  oik  of  ancient  stoij.'' 


Hie  dpu&z  grew  jsptm  Ida,  and  weane  felled  with  sharp  hatchets 
and  used  for  a  rarietr  cS  porposes ;  acorns  were  caUed  SksSlo. 
Homer  understood  by  i^fjz,  ii^  general,  Tarious  oaks,  and  more 
particularly  perhaps  the  Q.  robur  and  pedunculatiu  Sprei^l, 
in  his  AntiquUates,  has  been  piobabiT  too  explicit,  and  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  formed  quite  another  opinion  on  this 
point : — (where  Homer,  in  the  Oiy».  xir.  12,  speaks  of  the  jtsXsv 
dpuoc  black  part  of  the  oak,  Sprei^el,  in  his  CntsekUkf^  dfr 
Baian.  i.  p.  39,  understands  the  Q.  ilex,  and  extends  this  to  the 
ifo^  of  Homer  in  general.)  Sibthorp  found  the  Q.  robor  and 
pedunculata  as  well  as  the  Q.  ilex  in  Greece,  but  the  Q.  xgilcqis 
was  most  abundant. 

The  second  oak  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  ^pf[iK,  ^  tree 
which  was  fioned  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  is  less  doubtfol ;  Pe- 
lasgus  pointed  out  its  pleasant  fruit,  the  Bdkayo^  as  an  article  of 
food  to  the  Arcadians,  who  had  preriously  lived  upon  roots  and 
herbs.  It  grew  wild  with  other  trees ;  and  one  is  fi^uently 
mentioned  as  growing  before  the  Scsean  Gate  of  Troy,  which 
the  poet  describes  as  a  beautifol  lofty  tree,  sacred  to  Jove. 

The  beautifol  oak  wood  of  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  fomous  for  its 
oracle,  is  also  to  be  noticed  ;  and  in  Ithaca,  by  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  he  mentions  the  BoXavov  |i£voscxla  (Od.  xni.  409). 
So  &r  our  poet ;  later  authors,  from  the  chief  characteristic 
of  this  tree,  the  edible  fioiit,  are  convinced  that  the  71276;  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  must  have  been  our  Quercus  esculus,  L.,  which 
Sibthorp  found  in  Greece  and  Asia  ACnor. 

V.  D 
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16.  nXaTovtoTo;, — Platanus  orientalU. 
The  Greeks,  when  they  undertook  tLeir  expedition  against   I 
Troy,  offered  sacrifices,  first  at  Auiis,  xaX^"  uito  TAotavioTui,  which, 
without  doubt,  was  a  Platanus  orientalis,  L.,  and  this  name  it 
has  always  held  with  the  Greeks,  as  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Sibthorp,  it  still  grows  on  moist  laud  and  the  banks  of  rivers 
in  Greece,  and  is  called  Platanos.     Voss  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Platanistos  of  Homer  may  have  been  an  Acer,  on  account  of  J 
the  adjunct  Cftsv  pfev  irs^am  o3uip,  "  whence  flowed  Hmpid  water ;" 
but  this  may  be  applied  to  the  neighbouring  spring,  and  not  to   ' 
the  tree. 


17,  18.  At'TEipoc  and 'Axspw?;, — Populus  grieca  and 
Populus  alba. 
Homer  often  mentions  the  Aiystpo^  among  trees.  It  grew 
bedde  a  spring  at  ^gusa,  a  small  island  near  Sicily  (  Od.  IX. 
141) ;  tS-jtipm  [ioxpai  grew  at  the  entrance  to  the  nether  world 
(Od.  It.  510) ;  and  in  the  island  of  Calypso,  in  a  wood  with  the 
^■ffi^H  xoitapiood;  and  IXati)  {Od.  v.  64,  239);  a  thicket  aifBffnov 
SfloTCTps^wv  stood  beside  a  fountain  in  Ithaca,  and  there  was 
another  in  Phajecia,  sacred  to  Minerva  (Oi/,  vj,  291),  The 
poet  describes  this  tree  more  exactly  when  he  compares  the 
Hero  Simoeisios  to  it  {II.  iv.  482.) — 

'  ■  6  d'  Jv  xovtijai  xa[uii  itfcrcv,  atfetpo;  &i, 

Aet>)  iTBip  TS  01  SCot  iit'  axpoTaTj)  ire-fiaoiv. 

And  like  a  poplar  in  the  dust  upon  tlic  ground  he  fell, 

Wliich  ui  the  watery  precincts  of  a  mighty  marsh  has  sprung 
Smooth-akinneiJ,  while  on  the  topmost  peak  the  branches  of  it  grow. 
In  another  passage,  he  draws  a  comparison  from  the  vibration 
nf  the  leaves  of  this  tree.  (  Od.  vii.  106.) 

When  I  add,  that  the  Greeks,  after  Homer,  alwaj-s  understood 
by  aqeipo;,  the  poplar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Homer  also 
meant  the  same  tree,  (Theoph.  Hist.  i.  44,  10,  iv.  141);  imd 
perhaps  there  were  more  than  one  species,  yet  the  Populus 
gWK-a  Ait.,  which  is  common  in  Greece  and  its  islands,  ia  most 
probably  that  which  is  intended ;  (Sibthorp  makes  the  at-fGncop 
of  Dioscorides  the  Pop.  nigra,  which  he  found  in  Greece.) 
Another  forest   tree,   which   was   also  hewn  down,  is  the 
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^XepOHc  (II.  xm.  389 ;  xvi.  482) ;  it  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
A  Scholiast  says  that  it  is  the  populus  alba,  which  Hercules 
brought  from  the  nether  world.  Sibthorp  found  it  on  moist 
spots  in  Greece. 

19.  ntdXeo, — Ulmus  campestris,  L. 

This  tree,  which  is  still  common  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece,  is  now  called  cpteXia.  Homer  styles  it  sopu^oTj^  and 
fiSYfltXifj,  "wide  spreading  and  large;"  it  grows  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  along  with  shrubs.  The  nymphs  planted  imkka^  on 
the  grave  of  ^tion,  who  was  killed  at  the  destruction  of  Thebe 
in  Cilicia  (JZ.  vi.  419.)  Theophrastus  describes  this  tree  very 
distinctly  (Hist.  in.  13.) 

20.  MeXii], — Fraxinus  omus,  L. 

This  large  tree  was  found  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  wooded 
valleys  of  mountain  chains,  along  with  the  fpf(b^  and  xpocveta ; 
and  was  felled  for  domestic  purposes  (U.  xiii.  178-80.)  Spears 
and  other  weapons  were  made  of  its  wood,  on  which  account 
fieXdg  also  signifies  a  spear ;  and  a  bold  valiant  hero  is  styled 
e&piXtoc ;  a  threshold  is  also  mentioned  as  made  of  this  wood 
(Od.  XVII,  339.) 

Theophrastus  distinguishes  the  jjisXia  and  ^oo\i£Xia(Hi8tin.  11). 
The  former  is  the  fraxinus  omus,  and  the  latter  F.  excelsior. 
The  Homeric  fifiX(ij  is  F.  omus,  which,  iwcording  to  Hawkins, 
is  still  common  on  the  rocky  hills  of  Greece,  and  is  now  called 

21.  AacpvT], — Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

Laurus  nobilis,  L.  is  still  called  Daphne  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
present  day.  This  tree  was  very  feunous  with  the  ancients,  and 
the  mythological  stories  about  its  origin  are  well  known.  A 
laurel-tree  in  Sicily  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey^  IX.  183,  and 
also  occasionally  in  the  minor  poems  of  Homer. 

22.  KXi^ij, — ^Alnus  glutinosa,  H.,  (A.  oblongata,  W.) 

This  tree  grew  in  a  wood  on  the  island  of  Calypso  along  with 
the  a?if6ip(x;,  iXa-nj  and  xuiwcpioocx;  (Od,  v.  64,  239.)  As  the  poet 
does  not  describe  it  more  exactly,  it  must  be  identified  fix>m 
Theophrastus  {Hist,  l.  6 ;  ill.  3 ;  iv.  9) ;  under  the  name  of 
xX£8pa  he  describes  a  tree,  which  Sprengel  holds  to  be  the  alnus 
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oblongata,  WiUl. ;  but  tliis  opiuioD  is  very  doubtful,  as  tha.t  tree  U 
seldom  if  ever  found  in  Greece  ;  Sibthorp,  at  all  events,  did  not 
find  it;  but  the  A.  gUitinosa  is  very  general,  and  is  still  called 
xXsOpa  in  that  country,  and  to  this  more  probably  tli«  A-ffiptf  of] 
Homer  belongs. 

23,  24,  25.  ilsux)]  D-a-nj  and  totu;, — Pinus  picea,  L. 
Pinua  pinea,  L. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately,  in  all  respects,  these 
three  species  of  pinus,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  those  of] 
the  present  day.  The  jreuinj  is  twice  mentioned  along  with, 
oaks  ( //.  XI.  494;  xxiii.  S28.)  Sprengel  takes  it  to  be  the 
pimis  pieea,  L.,  with  which  the  description  ^ven  by  Theo-^ 
phrastus  agrees,  {Hiat.  i.  7,  8,  12  ;  n.  6.)  though  that  of  Dio- 
scorides  rather  points  to  the  P.  marltimo,  Wild.,  which  is  still 
common  in  Greece,  and  called  tcsuxo;. 

The  poet  speaks  rather  more  largely  of  the  IXctTij,  which 
grew  with  oaks  upon  high  hills,  also  in  the  isbuid  of  Calypso, 
and  on  Ida ;  he  styles  it  uiJ/tjXij,  "  lofty,"  and  oupovofi^^ 
"  shooting  to  heaven."  Its  wood  was  used  for  making  tents, 
oars  and  masts.  Sprengel  supposes  it  to  lie  the  P.  abies,  or  P. 
orientalis,  hut  it  may  here  justly  be  objected  that  the  former  ia 
rarely  if  ever  met  with  in  Greece,  (Smith,  Prod.  fi.  GrtM<e,  n. 
247.)  The  P.  picea,  L.,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  SilN 
thorp,  growB  upon  all  the  high  hills  of  Greece,  and  is  still  called 
fXaTOsi  or  JXaTT). 

The  third  species  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  itituc,  is  rather 
the  P.  pinea,  L.  than  the  pinus  larix,  L.,  as  Sprengel  believes, 
against  which  Dierbach  has  very  correctly  remarked,  that  the 
latter  is  not  to  be  found  in  Greece  or  the  neighbouring  conn- 
tries  {Flortt  MyUiohg.,  p.  46.)  Homer  mentions  tbatthe  mwj 
is  a  tall  tree,  growing  on  high  hills,  and  forms  good  shi]>-timber. 
It  was  also  found  in  Sicily,  in  a  wood  along  with  oaks  and  lau- 
rels, and  ia  every  where  described  as  a  large  tree.  Sibthorp 
assumes  the  icirji;  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  pinus  pinea,  which 
he  met  with  on  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  Morea,  and  asserts 
it  forms  good  ship-timber. 

26.  ^KviS, — PhoBnix  dactyhftra,  L. 

A  young  palm  shot  up  beside  the  altar  of  Apollo  to  Ddot 

{Od.  Tl.  162,  Hymn  m  Ap.,  117.)  which  was  in  all  prohahili^ 
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the  date-palm,  phoenix  dactylifera,  L. :  at  all  events,  this  tree 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  epoivtS ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  this  name  because  it  was  introduced  firom 
Phoenicia.  Clio,  the  muse  of  history,  was  sometimes  represented 
with  a  crown  of  palm-leaves ;  and  Herodotus  mentions,  that 
the  Phoenicians  first  wrote  upon  leaves  of  that  tree.  At  an 
early  period,  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  more  than  one 
species  of  palm,  as  appears  from  the  figures  on  old  coins. 

27.  Kldpb^, — Juniperus  oxjrcedrus,  L. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  was  burned  along  with  that  of  the  Ooov 
in  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  emitted  a  pleasant  odour  (^Od.  v. 
61) ;  it  also  fiimished  timber,  and  the  bed  of  Priam  was  made 
of  it  (/Z.  xxrv.  192.)  This  is  not  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  as  it 
does  not  grow  in  Greece,  and  was  at  that  time  probably  un- 
known ;  but  the  juniperus  oxycedrus,  a  tree-like  shrub,  which 
is  common  there,  and  is  still  called  x^dpo^ ;  its  odoriferous  and 
solid  wood  was  in  general  use  among  the  ancients.  The  de- 
scriptions of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  if  compared,  will 
convince  us  that  the  J.  oxycedrus,  L.  is  the  tree  meant  by 
Homer. 

28.  KuicopiaaoC) — Cupressus  sempervirens. 

That  tree  which  the  Greeks,  especially  Theophrastus,  called 
xuicapioaoc,  is  the  cupressus  sempervirens,  L.,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  cjrpress  of  Homer,  which  grew  on  the  island 
of  Calypso,  and  was  styled  eucudi]^,  ^^sweet-smeUing,"  is  the  same ; 
it  was  abo  used  as  a  fine  timber  {Od.  xvn.  340) ;  it  is  still  called 
in  Greece  xuicopcaota. 

29.  e6ov, — Thiga  articulata,  Vahl ;  or  T.  cupressoides,  L., 

or  Junip.  sabin.,  L. 

The  wood  of  the  x£^<  and  duov  was  burnt  on  the  island  of 
Calypso  (Od.  v.  60) ;  it  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  Homer, 
and  it  remains  very  doubtfiil  what  tree  is  property  meant  by  it. 
Aft^r  All  that  has  been  written  upon  it,  and  after  all  the  clever 
hypotheses  proposed  by  commentators  and  others,  we  have  not 
arrived  at  any  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  $6ov  of  Homer. 
Pliny  refiites  those  who,  by  $6ov,  would  understand  some  sort 
of  incense  (xiii.  16) ;  and  Eustathius  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
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believing  it  to  be  the  citron-tree ;  against  which  Sprengel  cor- 
rectly remarks,  that  this  wood  gives  out  no  odour  in  burning. 

Theophrastus  (Hist.  1. 15),  under  doov,  describes  a  shrub  which 
Sprengel  supposes  to  be  the  Thuja  articulata,  Vahl.,  and  is  the 
same  with  the  Ooov  of  Homer.  Wedel  wrote  a  paper  on  this 
tree,  and  holds  it  to  be  the  Juniperus  sabina,  L.,  while  Biller- 
beck  recognises  in  it  the  Thuja  cjpressoides,  L.  (JFlor.  class,  p. 
234). 

To  all  these  conjectures  it  would  be  easy  to  add  a  new  one, 
but  as  nothing  could  be  gained  by  it,  I  readily  agree  with 
Schneider,  in  his  Dictionary,  that  the  doov  is  a  tree  which  we 
cannot  now  accurately  determine. 

30.  Au-jfo;, — Vitex  agnus,  L. 

The  branches  of  this  shrub  served  as  cords  to  bind  or  twist 
with,  and  any  thin  pliant  twig  used  for  that  purpose  was  called 
Xuycx; ;  as  such  it  occurs  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  and  in 
the  hymn  to  Bacchus  the  tree  itself  is  mentioned.  At  a  later 
period  crowns  were  also  woven  of  it  (Athen.  xv.  3) ;  and  I^can- 
der  calls  it  Xuyo^  iroXuov^;  ( Theriac.  1.  63) ;  afterwards  it  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Syvo^,  as  it  was  regarded  as  a  preventative  of 
venereal  desire.  It  is  our  vitex  agnus,  L„  which,  according  to 
Sibthorp,  still  abounds  by  brooks,  and  on  moist  spots  in  Greece» 
under  the  name  of  ipeia  or  Xu^eia. 

31.  'Hot  and  piTcec  olautvot, — Salix,  num  alba,  L.  ?  ali»qae. 

'Ix&ci,  willows,  with  other  shrubs  and  trees,  grew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Xanthus  at  Troy,  and  also  along  vnth  poplars  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  subterranean  kingdom  of  Proserpine ;  the  poet 
styles  them  wXeaexopTcot,  "  fixdt-destroying"  (shedding  its  firuit 
before  ripening),  which  is  a  very  suitable  epithet  for  the  vnllow 
(Od.  X.  510);  p(ic8<  oloutvat,  osier  wicker-works,  were,  probably, 
the  willow-branches  which  Ulysses  used  in  making  his  ship 
on  the  island  of  Calypso  ( Od.  v.  256).  The  poet  has  natu- 
rally intended  more  than  one  sort  of  willow,  which  Theophras- 
tus first  began  to  distinguish  (^Hist.  ill.  1).  The  salix  alba,  L., 
is  still  called  lud  in  Greece. 

32.  II'j$o;, — Buxus  semper  virens,  L. 

The  yokes  of  Priam's  steeds  were  made  of  the  &iXov  toJ&vov 
(TZ.  XXIV.  269).    Hawkins  found  the  buxus  semper  virens,  L.,  on 
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Pindus  and  in  Epirus ;  the  modem  Greeks  call  it  icuSapi  (Smith, 
PTod.fi.  Gt(zc.  II.  p.  232.,  Theophr.  SUt.  i.  7). 

33.  Mi>ptx73, — Tamarix  gallica,  L. 

The  horses  of  Adrastus  were  entangled,  and  fell  among  the 
branches  of  this  shrub,  before  Troy  (/?.  vi.  39).  It  grew  wild, 
with  other  shrubs,  principally  on  the  banks  of  the  Xanthus,  and 
formed  lpe&iQX8a<;  8Cou^,  long  twigs.  Later  writers  have  described 
it  more  circumstantially,  especially  Dioscorides,  whose  descrip- 
tion clearly  represents  to  us  the  tamarix  gallica,  L.  According 
to  Ross  (JEtymol.  JEgypt,.  p.  263),  the  word  tamarix  is  com- 
pounded of  Ta  (article  femin.)  and  {ju>p{xif].  Sibthorp  found  the 
tamarix  gallica  common  on  moist  spots  in  Greece,  and  called 
{iuoTcxia  or  &p}AU(>ua]. 

34,  35.  A{{iaotai,  S^epdo^  and  Poxo;, — ^Mespilus  monogyna,  or 

zacynthus,  Rubus  finiticosus,  L. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  gardens  were  enclosed  by  fences 
a^iootal,  consisting  of  thorny-shrubs,  as  this  word  is  derived  from 
offio,  "blood"  (Od.  XVIII.  359.  xxrv.  224),  Eum»us  planted 
ftffiifdo^  round  the  swine-yard  in  Ithaca,  which  word  Eustathius 
derives  from  S/^^  (^  privative,  and  x^tp  the  hand).  Sibthorp 
mentions  that  the  Mespilus  monogyna,  L.,  or  zacynthus,  still 
forms  good  fences  ( Od.  xrv.  10). 

Laertes  wore  gloves  while  working  in  his  garden,  to  secure 
himself  against  the  Paxoc,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  rubus,  as 
the  R.  fruticosus  is  common  in  all  the  Greek  islands,  and 
Theophrastus  describes  it  under  the  name  of  ^aTO^,  and  the  ru- 
bus is  called  PctTo;,  or  Pocko,  by  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day. 

36.  Mopcjivif], — ^Myrtus  communis,  L. 

When  the  poet  speaks  of  jju>poivoe(&a<;  8Cooc,  (Hymn  to  Merc, 
81,  and  at  190  he  calls  ^Todp6icoc  one  who  plucks  the  berries 
from  the  thorn  hedges,  or  roots  out  the  thorns),  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  ^aivi],  the  cherished  myrtus  communis,  L.,  was 
not  unknown  to  him. 

37.  Kioooc, — Hedera  helix,  L. 

The  Hedera  helix,  L.,  was  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  and  our 
poet  mentions  this  shrub  in  the  hymn  to  Bacchus,  (xxv.  9,) 
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whom  he  calls  woooxo|»tjv,  "  ivy-tressed."     The  xtooo;  still  re- 
tains its  name  in  Greece. 


IV. — Cultivated  Plakts. 

88,  39.  'Epe^vSo;  and  xua|io(, — Cicer  arietinum,  L. — 
Vicia  faba,  L. 
Mention  is  made  in  the  Hiad  (xiii.  589),  of  the  cleaning  of 
these  fruits,  which  appear  to  have  been  specially  cultivated. 
Sprengel  defines  the  former  to  bo  Cicer  arietinum,  L.,  and  the 
latter  Vicia  faba,  L.  Tlie  description  given  by  Theophrasrtiw 
{Hist.  VIII.  1)  of  the  ipE^v&o;,  confirms  this  conjecture  of  Spren- 
gel.  .  The  cicer  is  sUll  eaten  in  Greece,  and  is  called  in  Candia 
pE^iSt.  The  »iafwt,  "beans,"  are  styled  \is).Ti6-/poei;,  "black- 
skinned,"  and  belong  to  the  oldest  cultivated  pulse  (/?,S1U.589). 
There  was  a  boan-god  in  Attica  called  Kyamites,  to  whom  was 
ascribed  tlie  election  of  officers  by  beans  (Creuz.  Symbol.  III.  33). 

40,  41 .  Ijpciociv  and  xp^vMv, — Allium  cepa,  L.,  culta ; 
Allium  porrum,  L.,  culta. 

The  leek,  allium,  was  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Homer,  in  gar- 
dens or  in  separate  plot^,  which  were  calletl  Jtpac!at  (Od,  TU. 
127.,  xxiT.  246).  This  was  probably  the  Allium  porrum,  L., 
wliich  was  there  cultivated,  and  it  always  appears  to  have  htsen 
called  KfMiaov,  as  is  proved  from  Dioscorides  (li.  179.  See  also 
Sprengol,  ad  h.  I. ;  perhaps  it  may  rather  be  the  Allium  ampe- 
loprasum)  L..  which  Sihthorp  found  common  in  Greece,  and 
which  docs  not  differ  much  from  the  A.  porrum.) 

The  xp^ov  is  the  Allium  cepa,  L.,  which  vma  served  up  along 
with  honey  in  the  tent  of  Nestor  (,Jl.  xi.  630..  Oil,  xix.  233., 
Thooph.  HUl,  VII.  4).  Sihthorp  mentions  that  it  is  still  geRC> 
rally  grown  in  Greece,  and  bears  the  name  of  xpo}4iudt. 

42.  Aivov, — Linum  usitatissimum. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  flax  and  its  profiuble  use  was 
known,  tliongh  linen  was  less  in  general  use  than  wool  for 
clothing,  and  was  rather  for  the  rich  and  great.  Homer  speaks 
of  a  linen  breastplate  XivoBiopij;  (/?,  ii.  529.  830),  and  mentions 
also  a  linen  bod-cover  (_/(.  IX.  657).  The  sail-cloth  and  cor- 
dage of  ships  had  also  their  names  from  it.  Flax  is  still  much 
cultivated  in  Greece,  and  is  miw  called  U-ivy.. 
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V. — Plants  which  were  famed  in  Mythology,  or  for 

Mystic  and  Healing  powers. 

43.  'Aacp^deXoc, — Asphodelus  ramosus,  L. 

Sprengel  has  accurately  drawn  out  the  history  of  this  &- 
mous  plant  of  antiquity,  and  shewn  that  the  asphodelus  of  the 
most  ancient  authors  is  the  A.  ramosus,  L.  {Antiq,  hotan, 
specimen  prim.  p.  68 — 79).  Homer  speaks  of  the  famous  as- 
phodel-mead (iaopodeXic  Xetfubv),  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  in 
the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  have 
their  abode.  The  reason  why  this  plant  was  placed  in  Hades, 
must  be  sought  from  this,  that  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  aspho- 
del served  as  food  in  the  most  ancient  times,  as  appears  from 
Hesiod,  and  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  like  all  uncivi- 
lised people,  still  thought  some  sort  of  food  necessary  for  the 
dead ;  for  this  purpose  the  asphodel  was  planted  in  burying- 
places ;  hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  story  of  the  asphodel-mead  in 
the  lower  world.  In  Spain  and  the  Greek  islands  this  plant  is 
still  common,  and  is  called  iacpoJ^Xu). 

44,  45.  Mi^xcuv,  \nQic8v9^  cpapfAOxov, — Papaver  rhoeas,  L. ; 

Papaver  somniferum,  L. 

The  poet  draws  a  striking  comparison  between  the  valiant 
Gorgythion  falling  under  the  sword  of  Teucer,  and  a  poppy 
broken  down  by  heavy  rains  (J7.  viii,  306 — 9).  The  opinion 
of  Sprengel  that  the  said  papaver  is  the  P.  somniferum,  L.,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  conjecture ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  P. 
rhoeas,  L.,  which  is  still  common  on  Grecian  plains. 

The  story  of  the  nepenthes  which  Helen  mixed  in  the  wine 
for  Telemachus,  to  soothe  his  sorrow  and  make  him  forget  his 
pains,  is  well  known  (Od.  iv.  222). 

The  commentators  of  Homer  have  raised  infinite  disputes 
about  the  definition  of  this  secret  drug ;  to  repeat  all  the  hjrpo- 
theses  and  conjectures  on  this  subject  would  carry  me  too  &r, 
I  will  therefore  content  myself  by  pointing  out  the  following 
only: — 

1.  Etymologically  considered,  vi^icevde^  means  "  without  sor- 
row," which  also  agrees  very  well  with  the  description,  S^o^ov  ts, 
xoxttiv  imXi}*ov  iiMcvTow,  "  freeing  from  anger,  producing  oblivion 
of  all  ills." 
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2.  That  nepi'iitltes  was  a  plaut  ur  a  product  of  ttic  suil,  appears 
from  the  contiiiuation,  flpei  f^siStupoz  fipo'jpa,  "  the  gracious  soil 
produces."  From  this  the  opinion  held  by  many,  that  the  whole 
stury  is  allegorical,  &lls  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  that  of  tbo^ 
who  conjecture  it  to  be  wine,  since  Helen  here  pours  the  drag 
into  the  wine ;  neither  has  wine  the  power  which  the  poet 
ascribes  to  the  nepenthes. 

3.  Helen  had  received  it  from  I^pt,  from  Folydamna,  with 
other  drugs,  and  the  Egyptians  were  distingiiisbed  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art. 

4.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  this  agrees  best  with  opium, 
and  that  it  probably  was  the  drug  hy  which  Helen  made  the 
young  Telemachus  forget  his  sorrow.  This  opiuioti  has  been 
adopted  by  Ricci,  Wedel,  and  Sprenge).  By  this,  at  all  events, 
the  Homeric  story  can  be  explained,  and  the  Turkish  opium- 
eaters  of  the  present  day  may  be  brought  forward  in  confirma- 
tion. 

Opium  has  also  received  the  name  of  Thebaicnm,  from  Thobos, 
in  Egypt,  because  it  was  there  in  very  general  use.  Some  sup- 
pose the  nepenthes  to  be  the  hyuscyamus  mutictis,  L.,  or  hyos- 
cyamus  bet^folius.  Lam.,  which  is  abumlant  iit  Cairo,  the  stupe- 
fying effects  of  which  were  well  known  to  the  Egyptian  priests 
at  an  early  period  (Dicrbaeh,  jl.  Mi/tholoij.  p.  189,  Plin.  XXV. 
4),  But  against  this  opinion  it  is  to  be  advanced,  that  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp  the  hyoscyamus  albus  is  common  in  Greece,  which 
the  nepenthes  does  not  seem  to  have  bi^n ;  the  effect  of  it,  also, 
is  more  like  that  of  opium  than  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 

46.  '  PiCa  mxp'3, — Achillea  millefolium ;  Aristolochia, 
Iseha-mum,  or  Gentiani  radix. 
Patroclus  spread  upon  the  wound  of  Eurypylus  &  bitter  root,  I 
which  eased  pain  and  stoj>ped  hemorrhage,  {II.  xi.  846.)     It  I 
has  been  often  attempted  to  define  what  sort  of  plant  this  was, 
but  it  may  be  very  safely  reckoned  an  impossibility.      It  has  \ 
been  conjectured  to  be  Achillea  millefolium,  L.,  Aristolochia,  f 
and  Ischajmum.     G.  W.  Wedel  has  written  a  learned  diaserta- 
tiun  to  prove  that  it  is  the  common  Gentian  root. 

47.  MuAu, — Allium  dioscoridis,  Sibth.,  {,A.  nigrum,  Uouonf) 
This  plant,  which  Mercury  gave  In  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  I 
Circe,  as  an  antidote  to  her  sorcery,  haa  raised  as  much  dispat»  I 
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as  the  nepenthes.    Our  poet  (0<2.  X.  302,)  gives  a  more  minute 
description  of  this  plant  than  he  usually  does : 

Ix  Y^^C  Ipuooc,  xoi  (jLOt  (puGtv  auToo  SdscSev* 

Up-tearing  it  from  earth,  its  nature  too  he  shewed  me ; 

At  the  root  'twas  hlack  indeed,  hut  its  flower  was  like  to  milk ; 

Molu  the  gods  do  call  it ;  'tis  difficult  to  dig  out. 

The  ancient  Greek  botanists  haye  written  on  this  plant, 
known  only  from  the  peculiar  description  of  Homer,  and  have 
doubts  as  to  its  definition.  Sprengel  holds  the  {ji&Xu  of  Theo- 
phrastus  (^Hist.  IX.  17,)  to  be  most  probably  the  allium  nigrum 
gouan ;  he  mentions  (^HisL  IX.  15,)  also  that  this  plant  is  held 
to  be  the  Homeric  molu.  To  this  also  belongs  the  fiiuXo  of 
Dioseorides,  (ill.  46-54,)  which  Sibthorp  makes  a  peculiar 
species,  and  calls  A.  dioscoridis  ;  it  is  rather  surprising,  how- 
oyer,  that  the  learned  traveller  does  not  more  minutely  describe 
his  new  plant,  nor  has  he  brought  any  drawing  or  dried  speci- 
men of  it  with  him  to  England.  Grossone  believes  it  to  be  a 
synonyme  with  the  A.  siculum  Urv.  The  black  root  and  white 
flowers  of  the  Homeric  (ubXu,  with  the  difficulty  of  digging  it 
up,  agree  also  very  well  with  the  A.  nigrum  gouan,  (Sprengel, 
Comment,  in  Dioscorid.  p.  517.)' 


VI. — Flowbrs. 

48.  "'lov, — Viola  odorata,  L. 

This  flower  is  mentioned  by  our  poet,  along  with  oiXtvov  in 
the  Od.  V.  72  ;  if  we  do  not  rather  with  Eustathius  and  other 
annotators  read  oiov.  Whoever  reads  tbv,  will  find  it  to  be  our 
Viola  odorata,  L.  Homer  appears,  at  all  events,  to  have  known 
this  beautiful  spring  flower,  as  he  speaks  of  its  colour  in  his 
poems;  for  example,  loive^pe^  etpo<;  and  hevSta  7:(5vtov,  (Od.  rv. 


'  We  should  here  enquire  from  wliat 
plant  Orce  obtained  her  enchanting 
drag.  Dierbach  thus  cuts  the  mytho- 
logieal  knot :  ''  This  magic  plant,  what- 


ever may  be  said  in  opposition  to  it, 
could  have  been  nothing  but  the  man- 
drake, Atrapa  mandragora,  L.''  {Flora 
M^kolog,  p.  204.) 
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135;  XI.  107.)     Sibthorp  found  the  V.  odorata,  L.  in  many 
parte  of  Greece.* 

49,  50.  Kpoxoc  and  6chav6o;, — Crocns  vernus  et  aureuE,  L. ; 
2.  Gladiolus  communis,  L. ;  Var.  triphyllus,  Sibth. 

When  Jove  embraced  Juno  on  Mount  Ida,  grass  sprang  from 
the  frujtfiil  soil,  with  dewy  lotus,  and  xpoxo;  and  uoxivdo;,  (//. 
XIV.  346  ;)  the  former  of  which  must  belong  to  the  croons  ver- 
noB  and  C.  aureus,  L.,  which  are  the  earliest  spring  Howers  in 
Greece.  The  beautiful  colour  of  this  flower  must  also  haTo 
been  before  the  mind  of  our  poet,  when  ho  calls  the  day-break 
xpoxoitenXo;,  "  saflron-robed,"  (It.  viri.  1.)  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  to  what  plant  the  hyacinth  of  the  ancients  is  to  be  re* 
ferred,  a  plant  which  was  famous  in  mythology,  from  the 
well-known  story  of  its  origin.  The  some  name  appears  in 
later  times  to  have  been  given  to  more  than  one  flower  which, 
from  its  figure,  resembled  the  letters  AI,  or  VA.  Voss  and  others 
suppose  it  to  be  the  iris  gennanica,  L.,  to  wliich  afterwards  also 
other  species,  as  tlie  I.  fietidissima,  would  come  to  be  added. 
Sprengel  rather  believes  it  to  be  the  gladiolus  communis,  Var. 
triphyllus,  Sibth.  On  the  other  band,  not  long  ago,  Tenore,  at 
Naples,  has  defended  the  opinion,  that  the  gladioUis  byzantinus, 
GawL,  represents  the  hyacinth  of  the  ancient  poets.  The  flower 
of  this  plant  has  nhite  triangular  patches,  which,  in  his  idou, 
imitate  very  exactly  the  letters  AI,  (Forussac,  Bull.  de»  8c. 
Natur.  1828,  p.  332.) 

51.  'AioJAC;  ? 
No  conjecture  can  be  formed  what  flowers  the  poet  means 
by  irjtMJ.6ai,  which  grow  along  with  the  hyacinth  and  others, 
as  he  only  mentions  it  once,  and  no  exact  account  of  it  is  found 
in  other  writers  (iTymn  to  Geres,  426).  The  remark  of  Nican- 
dcr  in  Athena^us  (XT.  9.  p.  6S3.  Ed.  Schweig),  is  the  only  notice 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  its  doflnitiou,  namely,  that  the 
I  root  and  leaf  with  the  agallis  and  hyacinth. 


enougti  cu  Grvccc,  u  Uie  nmul 
irnJeriag  of  •■  arrow  daamed,"  or, 
"  mahinguu  jout  Ute,"  implio  >  duri- 
qiijle  iuimicil  to  pnaody. — T. 
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52.  HapxLsaoQj — Narcissus  tazetta,  L. 

Tins  fianons  flower  of  antiquity  is  mentioned  in  the  hymn  to 
Cei«s,  along  with  others  which  the  fruitful  Gaia  caused  to  spring, 
in  order  to  decoy  Proserpine  into  the  nether  world ;  this  nar- 
cissus excelled  the  others  in  size  and  beauty. 

Voss  and  Sprengel  hold  this  spring  flower  of  the  Grreeks  to  be 
the  narcissus  tazetta,  L.,  with  which  Ovid's  account  of  its  colour 
Teiy  well  agrees  (Jfetom.  m.  509).  It  is  still  found  on  the 
Greek  hills. 

53.  AeiptcAi, — Lilium  candidum,  L. 

The  beautiful  white  lily,  lilium  candidum,  L.,  was  found  by 
Hawkins  in  Tempe  of  Thessa]y,  and  Sibthorp  saw  it  frequently 
in  gardens  in  Greece.  Theophrastus  mentions  (Sist  vi.  7,) 
that  it  flowers  in  Greece  in  spring,  with  the  narcissus.  Our 
poet  sings  of  Xsipia  bo^ya.  tS&o^  **  lilies  a  wonder  to  behold,^^ 
with  the  narcissus  and  other  flowers  {Hymn  to  Cer,  428).  He 
also  dra¥rs  a  comparison  from  the  beautiftd  whiteness  of  the 
flower  (iZ.  Tin.  830). 

64.  *Pddov, — Rosa  centifblia,  L. 

Our  poet  mentions  roses  among  the  flowers  which  Proserpine 
plucked,  and  which  gave  occasion  for  her  abduction  (Hymn  to 
Cer.  6).  Rosebuds  are  also  mentioned,  if  we  follow  the  im- 
proved reading  of  Voss,  po8la<  xdfXoxa^  (1.  428). 

Homer,  who  drew  his  comparisons  mostly  from  nature,  calls 
the  dawn  poMdbexuXo;,  as  it  opens  the  gates  of  heaven. 


Vn. — Wild  Plants. 

65.  BupXo;, — Cyperus  pap}rrus,  L. 

This  plant,  the  papyrus  antiquorum,  W.,  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  time  of  Homer  for  ships  rigging ;  at  least  the  poet 
mentions  in  one  place  StcXov  ^upXevov  (0(2.  ZXI.  391).  It  has  not 
been  mentioned  from  whence  the  Greeks  procured  tbia  article. 

66,  67.  24Xxvov  and  o(ov, — Apium  graveolens,  L. ; 

Sium  nodiflorum,  L. 

These  two  plants  were  found  in  a  marsh  in  the  island  of  ^<>' 
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lypso  {Od.  V.  72'),  The  former  was  used  with  the  lotus  as 
fodder  for  horses,  and  called  IXeodpsirrov  ;  the  later  Greeks  un- 
derstood by  oS^ov  our  apium  graveolens,  L.,  for  which  see  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  describes  it  under  the  name  of  oiXtvov  DvSiov  (^JBRsL 
VII,  6).  At  present  it  is  not  rare  in  moist  regions  in  Greece, 
and  is  called  ^ptoa^vov. 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  cjiov,  I  do  not  venture  to  deter- 
mine ;  Sibthorp  assumes  the  aiov  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  slum 
nodiflorum,  L.,  which  is  common  in  Greece.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  also  the  Homeric  plant,  although  it  is  still  more  so  that 
the  poet  comprehended  different  aqueous  plants  under  this  name. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  has  so  accurately  distinguished 
a  plant  that  had  no  limited  use. 

58.  MaXax>39 — Malva  sylvestris,  L.  ? 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  mentioned  (Batracham.  161),  yet 
it  is  not  intimated  what  species  of  (ioXax^)  ^^^  P^^^  means,  under 
which  the  Greeks  comprehended  different  species  of  the  malva. 
The  malva  sylvestris,  which  is  common  in  Greece,  is  at  present 
called  dcppta  (jioXoxa  or  {jtoXouxa* 

59.  AdvoS, — Arundo  donax,  L. 

The  heroes  of  our  poet  appear  to  have  made  their  arrows  of 
this  reed  (TZ.  xi.  583),  which  grew  with  the  ppuo]  around  Troy 
(7Z.  X.  467.,  xviii.  576).  The  use  of  this  plant  in  the  times  of 
Homer,  the  signification  of  the  word  8ova£  in  later  writers,  and 
the  description  given  of  it  by  Theophrastus,  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  being  our  arundo  donax,  L.,  which,  according  to  Sibthorp, 
is  common  in  the  marshes  of  Greece.  When  Homer  mentions 
the  Xaxvijivr'  Spo^pov  in  a  marsh  (downy  thatch,  U.  xxrv.  451), 
and  tells  us  that  it  was  gathered  as  a  covering  for  tents,  he 
means  the  reeds,  in  general,  which  grow  in  marshes,  and  not 
any  particular  species,  as  arundo  phragmites,  L.,  which  some 
suppose  it  to  be. 

6.  KuTOipo^, — Cyperus? 

This  was  probably  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  cyperace», 
which  grew  with  the  htyzb^  and  Opuov  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
was  accounted  in  Sparta  among  the  useful  plants,  being  used 


'  For  fi0¥  in  this  pama^  many  prefer  to  read  7»», 
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with  the  lotus  as  fodder  for  cattle.  Theophrastus  describes 
several  species  of  this  genus,  which  Sprengel  and  others  reduce 
partly  to  the  cyperus  comosus,  Sibth. ;  C.  rotundus,  L.,  and 
C.  longus,  L.,  which  is  the  species  most  common  in  Greece. 
Billerbeck  also  adds  the  C.  fiiscus  and  flavescens  (JPZ.  Class, 
p.  18). 

61,  62.  Z/dtvoc.  6puov. 

When  Ulysses  was  cast  on  the  shore  of  Scheria,  he  slept  upon 
a  couch  of  the  oxdivo^  (  Od,  v.  463).  In  another  passage  i^uo/divoc 
is  mentioned  {Batrachom.  248,  256),  which  must  have  repre- 
sented a  plant  of  the  same  species. 

The  plants  which  Theophrastus  and  IKoscorides  describe 
under  the  name  of  oxoTvoc,  belong  principally  to  our  schoenus 
and  scirpus  species. 

Scirpus  palustris,  S.  holoschoenus,  L.,  mucronatus,  L.,  and 
maritimus,  L.,  abound  on  the  shores  of  the  Greek  islands, 
and  probably  served  as  the  couch  of  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey 
(Sprengel,  Qeschicht,  der  Sot,  I.  p.  95). 

The  Op6ov  is  mentioned  by  the  poet,  along  with  the  lotus  and 
cyperus,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  (JZ.  xxi.  351),  and  this  plant 
must  belong  to  the  carices,  or  junci. 

63.  Ouxex;, — Zostera  marina,  L. 

The  9UX0C  was  cast  on  the  shore  of  Troy  by  the  stormy 
weather  (iZ.  ix«  7),  and  the  shore  in  general  was  called  <f\m6&jz 
(iZ.  XXIII.  693).  The  Greeks  still  call  the  zostera  marina,  L., 
the  common  sea-weed  of  the  Mediterranean,  <p6xta ;  and  this  was 
very  probably  also  the  Homeric  sea-weed. 
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'£Xa7i;, — Pinus  picea,  L.  24 

^Ep€fiiv0o9^ — Cicer  arietinum, 

L.       ....        38 
'£/>iy£09, — ^Ficus  carica,  L.         6 

Zcio, — ^Triticum  zea,  Host        3 

Qpvov^ — ^Belongs  to  the  Cari- 
cesorjunci,         .        .        62 

Bvov^ — Thuja  articulata, 
VahL,  or  T,  cypressoideS) 
L.,  or  juniperos  sabina^  L.    29 

''loy, — ^Viola  odorata,  L.  .  48 
'lT6a«, — Salix  alba  aliseque,      31 

K€Bpo9, — JtinipeniBOxycedras,  27 
KiWo9, — Hedera  helix,  L.  37 
KXtjepfff — Alnus  glutinosa,  H.  22 
KpdveiOf — Comas  mascula,  L.  13 
Kpt0^  or  Kpi^ — ^Hordeum  yuI- 

gare,  L.  .  .  .  4 
KpoKov,  —  Crocus  Temus  et 

aureus,  L.  ?  .  .  49 
KpofAvovy — ^Allium  cepa,  L.  41 
Kvafioiy — ^Vicia  £aba,  L.  .  39 
Kv7rapnr(T09y — Cupressus  sem- 

penrirens,  L.  •  •  28 
Kv7reipo9f — Cyperus  comosus, 

Sibth.,  C.  rotundus,  L.,  C. 

longus,  L.,  or  C.  fuscus  et 

flavescens,  .       .         6 

Aeiptovj — Liliumcandidum,L.  53 
Aivoy,  —  Linum     usitatissi- 

mum,  L.  ...  42 
Avrf09y — Vitex  agnus,  L.  30 
AiDTov,— Zityphus  lotus,  L., 

Lotus  comlculatus,  L.    11,  12 

Makdxijf — ^Malva    sylrestris, 

MJ0  •  •  .  •  OO 

MeXifl, — Fraxinus  omus,  L.  20 
M^KtJVj — ^Papaver  rhceas,  L.  44 
MtiXdai, — Pyrus  communis,  L.  9 
MvpiKtfy — ^Tamarix  Gallica,  L.  33 
Mvpffiyrfj — ^Myrtus  communis, 
L 36 


MwXvf — ^Allium  nigrum,  Grou- 
an.,  A.  dioscoridis,  Sibth.     47 

^apKitT<T09, — Narcissus  tazet- 
ta,  L.  .        .        .        52 

Ni7^€i/^69, — Papaver  somni- 
ferum,  L.     .        .        .        45 

"Orjfx^^'y — Pyrus  malus,  L.        8 
''OXvpa, — ^Triticum  spelta,  L.      2 

JJevK^, — Pinus  picea,  L. .        23 
n«Tvv, — Pinus  pinea,  L.  .        25 

IIXaravtaro9y — PlatauuS    ori- 

entalis,L.  ...  16 
Upaaovy — ^Allium  porrum,  L.  40 
flTcXea, — Ulmus   campestris, 

L.  ....  19 
Ilvf d9, — Buxus  sempervirens, 

•Li*  ....  o2 

nt//>09, — ^Triticum  sestivum,        1 

•P/fa  viKpfi^ — ^Achillea  mille- 
folium, L.,  Aristolochia,  or 
Ischsemum,  or  Grcntianie 
radix,  ...        46 

*Viwc9       olavivaiy Willow 

branches,  ...  31 
*V6hov, — Rosa  centifolia,  *  54 
•Po««m', — Punica  granatum,  L.  10 

'S.iXivov^ — ^Apium  grayeoIenS| 

i-i.       ....        56 
2«oi/, — Slum  nodiflomm,  L.     57 
2x<'^i'<'*> — Scirpus   palustris, 
S.  holoschoenus,  L.,  Mucro- 
natus,L.,andMaritimu8,Ii.  61 

^Yaiciv0o9,  —  Gladiolus  com- 
munis, L.,  Var  triphylluS| 
Sibth.  .-      .        .        50 

*77<>«> — Quercus  esculus,  L,  15 
^oivff, — Phoenix  dactylifera, 

L 26 

^vK09^ — ^Zostera  marina,  L.  68 
<^vX/i7, — ^Rhamnus  alatemua, 

L 7 
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SOPHOCLES,  AND  HIS  DRAMATIC  ART. 


We  have  had  many  essays  lately  on  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks, 
bat  none  that  I  am  aware  of  on  their  tragic  art.  At  present 
the  ancient  drama  seems  to  be  chiefly  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
psychological  puzzle.  Volumes  are  written  to  discover  the  one 
idea  which  is  supposed  to  have  engrossed  the  poet  in  the  com- 
position of  any  given  play ;  or  on  the  moral  and  political  ten- 
dency of  his  writings.  In  short,  there  is  but  one  possible  view 
that  has  been  completely  neglected,  yet — strange  enough — ^the 
most  essential  one.  It  seems  to  be  quite  forgotten  that  the 
dramatic  poet  addressed  himself  to  an  audience  of  men  and 
women,  and  that  his  object  was  to  sound  the  heights  and  depths 
of  human  sympathy. 

Whether  all  that  modem  philosophers  and  critics  have  dis- 
covered in  the  works  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  really  exists 
there,  we  need  not  stop  to  enquire ;  but  we  may,  at  all  events, 
safely  affirm  that  we  should  seek  in  vain  among  the  ancient 
writers  for  any  authority  for  such  views.  They  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  last  century,  and  were  totally  unknown  to  the 
€h*eeks  themselves.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  for  the  objects  of 
the  present  paper,  if  the  dramatic  point  of  view  be  allowed  to 
have  been  merely  a  subsidiary  one.  Aristotle,  in  his  celebrated 
definition,  pointed  out  the  true  aim  of  the  tragic  poet.  Among 
modem  critics,  Lessing,  in  his  Dramaturgies  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  real  meaning  of  the  Stagirite ;  and  though  his 
interpretation  has  been  ridiculed  by  Schlegel,  in  his  third  lec- 
ture on  Dramatic  Literature,  we,  nevertheless,  hold  it  to  be  the 
correct  one.  The  passions  to  be  awakened  are,  fear  for  our- 
selves, pity  for  others ;  terms  which  comprehend  all  that  we 
mean  by  human  sympathy,  when  excited  by  the  view  or  by  the 
narration  of  some  terrible  calamity.  But  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle is  on  the  wane.  His  supremacy  has  long  since  been  sha- 
ken in  the  realm  of  pure  intellect,  where,  like  Lucan's  Pompey, 
'*  stat  magni  nominis  umbra ;"  and  the  shadow  is  still,  indeed, 
gigantic. 

V.  E 
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"  Bacon,  at  last,  a  mighty  man,  arose, 

'WLom  a  wise  king  and  Nature  chose 

Lord  Chancellor  of  both  their  laws, 
And  boldly  undertook  the  injur'd  pupils'  cansc. 
Authority,  which  did  a  body  boast, 
Though  'twaa  but  atr  condens'd,  and  alalk'd  about 
Like  aome  old  giant's  more  gigantic  ghost, 

To  terrify  the  learned  routj 
With  the  plain  magic  of  true  reason's  light 

He  cbus'd  out  of  our  eight ; 
Nor  auflcred  liring  men  to  be  misled 

By  the  vain  ehadowa  of  the  dead." ' 

The  BttAcks  of  Aristotle's  more  modem  assailants  are  di- 
rected against  his  canons  of  criticism  and  taste.  On  such  sab- 
jects  the  plea  of  authority  is  even  still  less  available.  But 
whilst,  at  the  tiddjng  of  his  opponents,  we  here  utterly  dis- 
claim and  cast  away  any  influence  which  may  attach  to  th« 
mere  name  of  the  Stagirite,  and  are  content  to  be  only  so  Gtr 
guided  by  him  as  he  may  have  had  better  opportunities  fi» 
forming  a  correct  judgment ;  so  must  his  adversaries  in  their 
turn  concede  the  privilege  which  they  claim  for  themselves ; 
and  though  many  eminent  names  be  enrolled  among  their  ranks, 
they  can  hardly,  on  their  own  principle,  expect  as  to  adopt  th^r 
Speculations,  except  in  so  for  as  they  may  coincide  n-ith  our  own 
judgment  and  experience. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  at  the  close  of  a  highly  ingenious 
and  eloquent  essay  "  On  the  Irony  of  Sophocles,"  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Philological  Mvsenm,  (p.  535,  note)  ridicules  the 
notion  tliat  Aristotle's  being  a  Greek  of  nearly  the  same  a^  lu 
the  great  tragic  poets,  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  should  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  true  thcMy 
of  tra^c  art,  and  asks  whether,  if  Lord  Bacon  had  written  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  poetrj-,  we  should  now  think  his  judgment 
conclusive  on  Shakspeare's  notion  of  tragedy,  or  in  the  desigm 
and  spirit  of  any  of  his  plays  ?  But  though  it  is  with  madi 
diffidence  tliat  I  venture  to  differ  irom  the  opinion  of  eo 
neat  a  scholar,  still  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  concede  all  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  negative  to  this  latter  questiott, 
without  materially  dAmaging  our  view  of  Aristotle's 

■  Cewlfy'i  Odt  lo  thi  R»yttS  Saeitty. 
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teoce.  Tragedy  would  have  appeared  to  the  two  phUoeophers 
nnd^  sach  totally  difierent  aspects,  would  have  been  surrounded 
with  circumstances  so  wholly  dissimilar,  that  whilst  the  opinion 
of  the  Englishman,  in  spite  of  his  vast  abilities,  would  be  en- 
titled  to  but  little  more  weight  than  that  of  an  ordinary  indivi- 
dual, the  judgment  of  the  Greek  would  come  recommended  to 
us  almost  as  the  sentiment  of  a  nation.  In  truth,  the  contrast 
is  so  striking,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pursue  it  a  little. 

With  Aristotle,  to  visit  the  theatre  was  to  attend  a  high  re- 
ligious and  public  festival,  at  which  not  only  thousands  of  Athe* 
nian  citizens  were  present,  but  visitors  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  Greece.  The  subject  of  the  drama  was  one  of  national  in* 
terest ;  if  not  some  ancient  and  well  known  legend  of  Grecian  his* 
toiy  or  mythology,  at  all  events  some  more  recent  passage  in  the 
national  annals — the  taking  of  Miletus,  or  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  host.  In  order  to  represent  these  subjects  with  adequate 
dignity  and  splendour,  they  were  got  up  at  the  public  expense ; 
a  chorus  was  assigned  to  such  of  the  tragic  poets  whose  perform- 
ances appeared  worthy  of  the  stage ;  and  in  order  to  stimulate 
their  exertions,  prizes  of  different  value  were  bestowed  on  the 
three  most  successful  competitors,  to  be  received  in  the  fSsu^e  of 
assembled  Greece.  The  delicate  office  of  assigning  these  prises 
was  deputed  to  select  judges.  To  discharge  it  properly  would 
require  a  considerable  degree  of  critical  acumen ;  and  though 
these  arbitrators  were  probably  much  governed  in  their  award 
by  the  feelings  manifested  by  the  audience,  still  it  would  have 
been  shameful  for  any  Athenian  gentleman,  any  xoXA;  nAjaM^i 
liable  to  be  chosen  for  such  an  office,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  dramatic  criticism.'  The  office,  too,  of  those  who  as- 
signed the  choruses,  if  not  so  prominent  and  honourable,  was 
certainly  more  difficult  and  more  responsible  than  that  of  the 
final  judges,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  expression  of  public  opi- 
nion to  guide  them.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
universal  interest  excited  by  the  theatrical  contests,  would  na- 
turally make  dramatic  criticism  a  subject  of  firequent  discussion 
in  Athenian  society,  and  stimulate  the  wits  of  critics  and  philo* 
sophers  to  discover  its  true  principles.  That  many  treatises  on 
the  subject  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  can  scarcely  be 


'  On  the  qoaUileatioiui  of  the  tngie  jadgee,  eee  Leinng,  Leben  di$  B 
•dited  by  Eschenborg,  p.  S9,/ofl, 
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doiibtci].  Ono  of  the  most  important,  as  pomingfrom  the  lian> 
of  so  great  a  master,  must  have  been  that  composed  by  Sopho- 
cles. Euripides  even  made  bis  choruses  the  vehicles  of  criticism, 
That  the  ojiinions  thus  promulgated,  and  in  the  conversation  ol 
the  Attic  wits,  must  have  reduced  the  art,  with  regard  at  leasi 
to  its  general  principles,  to  something  like  a  consistent  unifor- 
mity, may  be  interred  from  the  tiict,  that  two  philosophers  of  such 
opposite  tempera  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  should  so  nearly  agree 
iu  their  views  of  the  subject.  As  regards  Aristotle,  personally, 
we  have  the  strongest  motives  for  reliance  on  bis  judgment,  not 
only  in  the  high  character  of  his  intellect,  but  in  the  interest 
which  be  notoriously  tooli  in  the  drama.  In  the  Poetica  be 
signs  the  preference  to  tragedy  in  comparison  with  epic  poetry 
and  it  is  well  kno^vn  that  he  collected  the  Didascaiia,  or  regis- 
ters of  dramatic  exhibitions. 

And  now  let  iis  accompany  our  illustrious  countryman  to  the 
play.  To  get  there,  he  would  probably  have  either  to  take  a 
wherry  to  Bankside,  or  to  wend  bis  way  to  Shoreditch,  or  some 
other  outskirt  of  the  city ;  for  though  there  was  indw-d  a  theatre 
in  the  Blackfriars,  it  was  not  established  without  the  greatest 
opposition.  Although  James  the  First  himself  was  sufficiently 
ibnd  of  dramatic  entertainments,  the  puritanical  spirit  had  al- 
ready so  engrossed  the  burgesses  of  London,  that,  so  far  from 
any  prizes  being  given  for  their  encouragement,  they  did  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  eject  stage-players  fi-om  the  city,  as  rogueB 
and  vagabonds,  and  corrupters  of  youth.  When  Bacon  got  to 
the  theatre,  he  would  have  lo  pay  for  a  seat  in  a  miserable  house, 
without  scenery*  or  decorations,  where,  indeed,  if  he  was  fortu- 
nate in  the  choice  of  bis  play,  he  might  be  rewarded  by  the  fine 
poetry  of  Marlowe,  Peele.  or  Shakspeare ;  but  even  these  for  the 
most  part  disfigured  by  coarseness  or  buffoonery,  to  suit  the  ears 
of  tVififf roundtinffi>.  The  only  stimulant,  both  to  poets  and  playvrs, 
was  the  prospect  of  immediate  gain  ;  for  bow  bttle  hope  or  de- 
sire of  fame  was  entertained,  even  by  Shakspeare,  the  greatest 
among  them,  appears  from  bis  negligence  with  regard  to  the 
publication  of  his  plays.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Bacon  would  have  regarded  the  theatre  except  as  a 


■  Shifting  WMMuu-;  wtm  Introdacnl  b;  I  Me  prnbability ,  iltribatm  bohm  of  tli*  I 
r  Wllliwn  Da'sDuil.    Hr  ColUor,  In      fineBt  descriptioiu  in  our  old  dnm 
M  f Hilary  o/  Iki  Slaf4,  nih  cnuMiIcr-  |   to  Die  abwncr  of  KcncfJ. 
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place  in  which  to  spend  an  idle  hour ;  or  that  his  mind,  busied 
with  the  Novum  Organon^  should  have  found  any  inducement 
to  make,  like  Aristotle,  a  collection  of  play-bills !  And  so  we 
find  in  his  book  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  that  though 
his  well  known  division  of  the  intellectual  powers  into  those  of 
memory,  imagination,  and  reason,  obliged  him  to  take  a  survey 
of  poetry,  to  which,  indeed,  like  Aristotle,  he  assigns  a  higher 
rank  than  to  history ;  yet  his  treatment  of  it,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  his  other  subjects,  is  very  meagre,  and  more  especially 
of  that  branch  of  it — ^representative  poetry — which  contains  the 
drama.  The  latter  he  dismisses  in  a  single  sentence,  and  hurries 
away  from  the  whole  subject  with  the  remark,  that  "  it  is  not 
good  to  stay  too  long  in  the  theatre." 

So  &r,  then,  as  mere  authority  can  go  in  such  a  matter,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  never  was  an  author  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  so  much  weight  as  that  of  Aristotle.  But  if  we 
reject  authority  altogether,  then  the  matter  comes  to  be  one  of 
purely  individual  experience  and  judgment.  Now  few,  I  fancy, 
when  beholding  the  mimic  sufierings  of  a  Lear  or  a  Desdemona,  a 
Jaffier  or  a  Mrs  Beverley,  have  felt  inclined  to  consider  whether 
the  author  had  adhered  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  play, 
and  taken  every  possible  opportunity  of  parading  its  moral ;  that 
unreflecting  good  nature,  for  instance,  and  unfounded  jealousy, 
should  be  alike  avoided ;  or  that  gambling,  and  trusting  a  wo^ 
man  with  a  secret,  equally  lead  to  certain  destruction.  To  judge 
from  some  unequivocal  symptoms,  the  audience  seem  on  such 
occasions  to  be  unconscious  Aristotelians.  There  may,  indeed, 
now  and  then  be  a  stray  philosopher  behind  the  curtains  of  the 
side-boxes,  cool  enough  to  make  the  requisite  analysis  during 
the  performance  of  the  most  pathetic  passages.  Yet  the  ques- 
tion still  recurs, — ^what  was  the  poet's  object  in  addressing  so 
many  thousands  ?  Did  he  mean  only  to  afford  an  exercise  for 
the  philosopher's  intellect?  Is  the  crowd  who  have  allowed 
their  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  their  understandings  to  be  put 
to  the  door ;  or  are  we  not  rather  entitled  to  apply  Martial's 
line  to  the  gentleman  behind  the  curtains — 

Cur  in  theatmm,  Cato  severe,  venisti? 

But  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  no  moral  in  tragedy ;  so  far  from  it,  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  a  play  of  an  absolutely  immoral  tendency,  or  which 
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should  represent  the  unmitigated  triumph  of  vice,  would  stand 
no  chance  of  permanent  success.  The  Affamemnon  of  ^schy- 
lus  is  only  the  larst  portion  of  a  trilogy.  Aristophanes,  in  the 
i'rotfe,  makes  the  author  of  that  tnagniticeiit  tragedy  incolcate 
the  maxim  that  poets  are  the  pitdagogties  of  grown  up  people: 

fun  8t?ciOTaXoQ  oatic  9pdCei,  tot;  ^/Suiotv  56  n«ijTa(. — 1055. 

Their  leaching,  however,  must  be  by  example,  not  by  precept. 
In  the  passage  just  referred  to,  .^chyloa  is  made  to  commend 
his  Seven  against  Thehea  ai>  a  good  manly  play,  not  for  tlie 
sentiments  expressed,  but  for  the  characters  displayed ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  blames  Euripides  for  introducing  his  Sthe- 
nebceap  and  Bellerophons.  The  moral  must  not  he  openly  in- 
sisted on,  or  the  tjScuvtg;  will  think  themselves  treated  like  chil- 
dren, ajid  revolt.  Lillo's  George  Barnwell  is  out  of  date  even 
for  the  London  'prentices.  It  is  not  the  poet's  baBineas  to  ad- 
dress himself  immediately  to  the  moral  sense  of  his  audience. 
That  is  the  method  of  tlie  moralist  and  the  preacher.  The  tra- 
gic poet  reaches  his  end  by  interesting  the  feelings.  The  Aris- 
totelian term  ((JkjjjoyoiyeTv)  is  very  expressive.  If  he  cannot  roose 
the  imagination  and  touch  the  heart,  he  lias  mistaken  his  voca- 
tion ;  if  he  can,  he  may  safely  leave  the  moral  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  tears  of  genuine  sympathy  will  never  flow  for  vice. 
And,  if  there  he  any  truth  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  Aristotle 
was  quite  right  to  confine  himself  in  liis  Poetics  to  the  question 
of  art.* 

In  truth,  what  human  action  is  there,  real  or  mimic,  that  does 
not  bring  its  moral  to  an  observer  of  ordinaiy  intelligence  f 
Ethics  are  a  part  of  human  nature.  To  divest  ourselves  of 
moral  feeUngs,  is  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  humanity.  Thejr 
accompany  us  on  all  occasions.     What  more  opposite  states  of 


*  On  till*  head  1  maj'  quota  lb*  opi- 
uan  of  »  tme  critic,  Lmiiig,  in  bii 
a/t  0/ SojAotla,  wbieh,  though  a  frag- 
I,  is  bjr  far  tho  best  a««(iimt  of  the 
poM  Uuil  haa  yet 
luarkitig  on  a  comipt  paaag*  io  riu- 
iarcli,  wb«»  wa  arc  (old  thai  Sojiliodta 
changml  thn  chararUr  of  Uic  dmnatie 


iho,  ao  lid  loAeUeh,  «UUcb  and  moM- 
liadi  got  gemacht  hab^n  I  Ow  ddil 
dem  Sgpboklca  uieht  iUiDlidi. 
war  er  m  Tid  Poet,  und  Tpntaod 
KunM  rid  m  ^  1  Drr  wahru  Tragt- 
ilmm  ASmIb, 
ihnr  SituatitiD  gemln  vprMbao,  nad 
bckUnunvrt  aidi  nicht  im  g«ru>giH«n 
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mind  caa  be  imagined  than  those  excited  by  tragedy  and  by  co- 
Hiedy  t  Tet  has  comedy  its  moral  as  well  as  tragedy ;  and  for 
the  purposes  of  common  life,  perhaps  a  more  useful  and  efiSec- 
tive  one : 

Ridicolum  acri 

Fortius  ^  ndius  magaas  pleromque  secat  res. 

Shakspeare's  OtheUo  and  Merry  Wwe§  of  Windsor  both  present 
a  picture  of  unfounded  jealousy ;  and  though  nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  of  the  passion,  as  exhibited  in 
the  high*80ided,  impetuous  Moor,  and  in  his  ludicrous  counter- 
part, Mr  Ford,  still  the  moral  that  may  be  extracted  firom  both 
plays  is  precisely  the  same.  Hence  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  who 
would  make  the  moral  the  first  object,  either  of  a  tragic  or  comio 
poet,  goes  to  work  with  too  universal  a  tool.  He  uses  a  key 
that  picks  all  locks,  but  belongs  to  none. 

On  these  grounds  it  is  that  I  look  with  suspicion  on  all  theo- 
ries of  art  which  do  not  make  that  particular  end  which  it  is 
the  province  of  each  to  attain,  the  first  consideration.  I  woidd 
equally  reject  the  Hegelian  theory,  which  makes  the  elaboration 
of  some  one  idea  the  uppermost  thought  of  the  poet's  mind,  and 
that  propounded  by  Bliimner,  Schlegel,  and  others,  that  Greek 
tragedy  is  essentially  a  developement  of  &talism ;  though  that 
religious  feelings,  moral  ideas,  and  even  occasionally  the  doc- 
trine of  fate,  enter  into  and  modify  the  works  of  the  ancient 
tragic  authors,  according  to  their  respective  tempers,  I  do  not 
mean  to  dispute.  The  first,  perhaps,  is  more  peculiarly  the 
characteristic  of  Sophocles,  the  second  of  Euripides,  and  the 
last  of  iEsohylus.  All  that  I  contend  for,  is,  that  these  are  mere 
accidents  and  modifications  of  tragic  art ;  and  that  its  essence 
•—the  primary  object  aimed  at  by  the  poet*— is,  or  should  be, 
by  a  well-developed  plot,  truthfiiUy  drawn  characters,  and  ap- 
propriate sentiments  and  language,  to  arouse  and  concentrate 
human  sympathy.  In  calling  attention  to  these  points,  I  shoidd 
even  fear  that  I  was  uttering  a  mere  string  of  truisms,  were  it 
not  for  the  method  of  criticism  now  in  vogue  respecting  Greek 
tragedy,  which  is  directed  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  the  dra- 
matic point  of  view. 

To  come  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  paper,  I  must 
confess,  it  is  for  these  reasons  that,  with  all  my  admiration  of 
its  ingenuity,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  assent  to  the  theory  con- 
tained in  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  essay  before  alluded  to,  On 
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l/ie  irony  of  Sophocles,  The  relation  in  wLich  Sophocles  stooJ 
to  the  creatures  uf  his  brain,  is  there  likcni^d  to  that  of  a.  judge 
deciding  between  two  coDtending  paities ;  nay,  even  to  that  of 
a  sort  of  god,  the  creator  of  Ms  own  little  world,  firom  the 
beings  that  people  which  he  himself  stauda  aloof; — viewing 
them  neither  with  an  eye  "  of  human  friendship,  nor  of  brother- 
ly kindnesK,  nor  of  parental  love,"  but  with  "  that  which  he 
imagines  that  the  invisible  power  who  orders  the  destiny  of  man, 
might  regard  the  world  and  its  doings."  Such  a  position  might 
certainly  £^ord  abundant  food  for  irony.  But  irony  is  a  wea- 
pon that  belongs  to  the  armoury  of  the  reasoner  ratJier  than  to 
that  of  the  poet ;  and  of  all  that  hang  there,  it  is  the  one  of  the 
coldest  and  most  tranehant  metal.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  it  is  tme,  has 
guarded  bis  theory  by  distinctions  between  the  diflerent  kinds 
of  irony :  as  verbal-  irony ;  diakctie  irony,  such  as  that  display- 
ed  by  the  Platonic  Socrates  ;  and  practical  irony.  It  is  to  the 
hitter  class,  and  indeed  to  its  better  and  more  benevolent  spe- 
cies, that  the  irony  of  Sophocles  is  referred.  Dr.  Thirlwall 
has  so  eloquently  describi-d  the  temper  of  mind  to  which  he  al- 
ludes, that  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  his  own  words. 
They  are  as  follows :— "  All  who  have  lived  long  enough  in  the 
world  must  be  able  to  remember  objects  coveted  with  imitaticnt 
eagerness,  and  pursued  with  long  and  unremitting  toil,  which, 
in  possession,  have  proved  tasteless  and  worthless  :  hours  em- 
bittered with  anxiety  and  dread  by  tlie  prospect  of  changes, 
which  brought  with  them  the  fiillilment  of  the  most  ardent 
wishes  ;  events  anticipated  with  the  most  trembling  expectation, 
which  arrived,  past,  and  left  no  sensible  trace  behind  them, 
while  things  of  which  they  scarcely  heeded  the  existence,  per- 
sons whom  they  met  with  indifl'erence,  exerted  the  most  im- 
portant influence  on  their  character  and  fortunes.  When,  at  b 
sufficient  interval,  and  with  altered  mood,  we  review  such  in- 
stances of  the  mockery  of  fate,  we  can  scarcely  reliain  from  a 
melancholy  smile  ;  and  such,  we  concei\e.  though  without  any 
of  the  feelings  that  sometimes  sadden  our  retrospect,  must  have 
been  the  look  which  a  superior  intelligcuce,  exempt  from  our 
passions,  and  capable  of  surveying  all  our  relations,  and  for«- 
xeeing  the  conBeqaences  of  all  our  actions,  would  at  the  time 
have  cast  upon  the  tumultuous  workings  of  our  blind  ambition, 
and  our  groundless  apprehensions — upon  tlie  phantoms  we 
to  ehaae  us  or  be  chased,  while  the  substance  of  gnod 
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presented  itself  to  our  view,  and  was  utterly  disregarded." — 
P.  486. 

A  preliminary  objection  might  perhaps  be  raised,  against  the 
frame  of  mind  here  described  being  ranked  imder  the  head  of 
irony.  For,  if  this  be  irony,  what  other  term  shall  we  find 
for  philosophy  and  wisdom  ? — for  that  view  of  the  £Edlaciousness 
of  all  human  hopes  and  pursuits  which  forced  the  wisest  of 
monarchs  and  of  men  to  exclaim  that  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit !"  Strictly  speaking,  irony  may,  I  think,  be  de- 
fined, or  rather,  described,  as  a  method  of  exposing  absurdity 
by  a  pretended  agreement  with  the  humours  of  the  absurd  per- 
son ;  or,  by  representing  the  actions  which  spring  firom  his 
principles  in  such  a  light  as  to  make  them  ridiculous.  The 
former  part  of  this  definition  refers  to  those  two  species  of  irony 
which  Dr.  Thirlwall  classes  under  the  heads  of  verbal  and  dior- 
lectic ;  the  latter  to  that  which  he  calls  practical :  but  which, 
when  talking  of  works  of  art,  must  be  confined  to  the  various 
species  of  the  apologue  and  &ble.  In  this  last  kind,  .£sop  was 
as  great  a  master  as  Socrates  was  in  the  dialectic ;  and  the 
congeniality  of  their  humour  cannot  be  more  strongly  exempli- 
fied than  by  the  anecdote  of  the  philosopher  having  turned  the 
stories  of  the  &bulist  into  verse.  In  modem  times,  Voltaire 
has  given  some  elaborate  specimens  of  the  ironical  apologue, 
drawn  from  human  society,  as  in  Candide^  ou  VOptimisme^  and 
in  several  other  of  his — in  their  diabolical  way — inimitable 
novels.  To  attain  its  end — to  be  in  fiujt  irony — it  must  ever 
be  accompanied,  like  the  verbal  and  dialectic  kinds,  with  more 
or  less  of  ridicule,  with  something  of  a  sneer.  No  doubt,  it 
may  often  be  employed  with  a  benevolent  purpose.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  grave  irony  of  this  description  is 
the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes.  Still,  its  first  purpose  is  to 
wound ;  though  in  one  case  it  may  resemble  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  ;  in  another,  the  knife  of  the  firiendly  surgeon.  Now, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  notion  of  irony,  it  is  plain,  I  think, 
that  no  tone  of  mind  can  be  more  alien  to  tragedy,  as  a  whole, 
than  the  ironical ;  though,  doubtless,  it  may  be  often  applied  in 
particular  passages  with  great  force  and  efiect.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  very  well  adapted  to  comedy. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  rest  my  objection  to  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall's  theory  on  any  technicality  of  this  description.  The 
name  is  of  but  little  consequence,  and  I  prefer  to  take  my  stand 
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on  tlie  broader  gruund  of  the  principle.  My  olijection  to  the 
theory  is  the  same  as  to  others  that  I  have  noticed  ; — that  it  u 
too  vague  and  general,  and  that  the  phaenomeua.  which  it  pro- 
tesses  to  explain,  may  be  solved  on  principles  more  congenial  to 
tragic  art. 

The  themes  of  tragedy  ever  involve  some  signal  mutation  of 
fortune :  they  shew  us  blasted  hoi>es  and  disappointed  passions ; 
the  misery  of  guilt,  even  in  the  fiiU  current  of  its  success ; 
ambition  toppling  down  from  the  giddy  height  to  which  it  bud 
climbed ;  innocent  lovers,  or  disinterested  friends,  eternally  tore 
asunder  at  the  very  moment  which  promised  for  ever  to  unite 
them.  From  such  materials  the  ingenious  and  jihilosuphio 
mind  easily  extracts  those  retJeetions  which  Dr.  TliirlwaU  haa 
so  beautifully  drawn  fi-om  tlie  plays  of  Soplioclcs ;  and  there 
are  but  few  tragedies,  I  fancy,  that  might  not  be  successfully 
submitted  to  a  lilie  process. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  has  himself  slightly  adverted  (p.  485,)  to  th« 
irony  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  predictions  of  the  ward 
sisters  in  Macbeth ,-  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pursue  the 
subject  a  little  further,  in  order  to  shew  that  Sophocles  is  not 
the  only  poet  to  whom  the  theory  may  be  applied  with  a  con- 
siderable appearance  of  force. 

The  impression  produced  upon  Macbeth's  mind  by  the  fan- 
tastic prophecy  of  the  witches,  is  almost  immediately  strength- 
ened by  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  part  of  it.  In  the  announce- 
ment that  he  is  Thane  of  Cawdor.  His  ambitious  hopes  are 
now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  has  had  "  earnest  of  suc- 
cess— commencing  in  a  truth ;"  and  hence  incontinently  as- 
sumes the  consummation  of  the  entire  prophecy.  His  confi- 
dence in  the  omens  leads  him  to  communicate  them  to  his  wife ; 
and  by  her  he  is  goaded  on  to  commit  a  crime  repulsive  to  his 
better  nature,  in  order  to  fulfil  them.  The  irony  is  already 
sufficiently  bitter.  A  murder  committed  to  verify  a  partly  true 
prediction,  produces  immediate  disappointment  and  remorse, 
and  ultimate  destruction : — 
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Pat  rancours  in  the  veBsel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them ;  and  mme  eternal  jewel 
Giyen  to  the  common  enemy  of  man 
To  make  them  kings." — Act  m.  Scene  1. 

^^  If  it  be  80  ?"  why  it  was  part  of  the  prediction  that  it 
should  be  so.  Macbeth  was  warned  of  this  consequence  before 
he  committed  the  crime.  But  this  is  one  among  the  countless 
examples  of  our  immortal  bard's  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  With  the  self-love  inherent  in  our  nature,  Macbeth 
firmly  believes  all  that  part  of  the  prophecy  which  is  in  his  own 
&vour ;  but  his  confidence  in  the  remainder,  is  only  strong 
enough  to  give  him  uneasiness  without  deterring  him  firom 
crime ;  and  so,  as  he  has  verified  one  part  of  the  prediction  by 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  he  endeavours  to  fidsify  the  other  by 
getting  rid  of  Banquo  and  his  issue.  The  weird  women  are 
but  the  embodied  representations  of  those  overweening  desires 
and  foreboding  fears  which  beset  the  man  who  abandons  him- 
self to  a  guilty  ambition.  Macbeth  has  felt  the  infernal  nature 
of  these  predictions ;  their  eflFect  has  been  such  as  to  make  him 
envy  the  very  monarch  whom  he  has  murdered : — 

"  Better  be  with  the  dead 


Whom  we  to  gain  our  place  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  in  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy :  Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  weU !" — ^Act  m.  1. 

Yet,  with  the  infatuation  natural  to  guilt,  though  he  has  dis* 
covered  that  the  midnight  hags  have  only  brought  him  to  a 
state  which  makes  him  consider  life,  like  the  wise  Solomon,  as 
a  tale 

'^  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fiuy. 
Signifying — nothing,'* 

he  still  has  confidence  in  them,  and  consults  them  as  to  the 
final  issue  of  his  abhorred  and  feverish  struggle. 

It  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  a  grimmer  irony  than  maybe 
extracted  firom  this  true  but  terrible  picture.  We  might  even, 
perhaps,  assert,  that  it  is  more  marked — more  properly  irony, 
than  in  the  story  of  CEdipus ;  inasmuch  as  Macbeth  rushes  to 
his  fiette  by  his  own  act,  foreknowing  and  forewarned,  whilst  the 
Theban  king  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mere  sport  of  fate.  The 
one  is  the  victim  of  his  own  deliberate  principles  and  actions. 
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aud  falls  iutu  the  pit  witli  Itis  eyes  open ;  whilst  tliu  couduut  uf 
the  other,  notnithstanding  his  pride  and  impetuosity,  is  that  of 
a  pious,  wise,  and  beQcficent  sovereign.  No  wisdom  merely 
human  could  have  foreseen  or  averted  the  catastrophe  of 
tEdipus.  , 

But  if  it  should  be  e&id,  that  herein  is  contiuned  the  very 
point  at  issue,  and  that  the  Sopliocleau  irony  lay  in  exposing 
the  nothingness  of  human  wisdom  when  struggling  with  the 
dark  decrees  of  fate,  or,  if  you  please,  with  the  inscrutable  de- 
signs of  providence  ;  then,  if  it  be  asserted  that  Sophocles  uni- 
versally applied  this  method,  it  loust  be  shewn  that  all  his  plays 
exhibit  a  contest — not  between  man  and  man,  but  between  man 
and  his  fate,  or  between  man  and  the  decrees  of  the  ruling 
power  of  the  universe.  Now,  I  apprehend  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion ofthe  two  plays  on  the  subject  of  (Edipus,  none  will  be  found 
to  do  so.  And,  indeed,  though  this  distinction  has  not  been 
drawn  by  Dr.  Thirltvall,  still  he  acknowledges  in  effect  that  the 
ironical  theory-  cannot  be  applied  with  e^jnal  success  to  the  re- 
maining plays  of  Sophocles,  (see  p.  503).  The  fatal  web  of 
(Edipus's  story  was  woven  before  bis  birth.  But  in  the  other 
plays,  we  are  presented  with  the  results  of  human  designs  and 
human  pa^ions;  and  the  struggle  lies  not  between  man  andtui 
unseen  power,  but  between  him  and  liis  fellow-men. 

Since  the  traditionary  tale  of  G^dipus  was  essentially  a  fiite- 
&ble,  it  was  the  business  of  Sophocles,  as  a  tragic  poet,  to  de- 
velope  the  salient  point  of  his  subject  in  the  way  best  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  the  sj'mpathies  of  his  audience,  aud  to  inspire 
them  with  fear  and  pity.  In  so  doing,  he  only  took  the  course 
which  every  true  artist  would  adopt,  and  which  he  baa  equally 
followed  in  the  remainder  of  his  plays,  according  to  their  difife- 
rcnt  subjects.  Now,  if  we  reflect  on  what  it  is  that  is  most 
terrible  in  the  idea  of  fate,  and  most  calculated  to  inspire  pity 
for  the  sufferer,  we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  it  arises  from  these 
two  circumstances — its  sure  and  inevitable  approach,  and  the 
Ikncied  security  of  the  victim.  Without  this  we  cannot  bare 
that  reverse  {rxpiTArsia)  which  renders  the  contrast  so  fearful 
and  ovcr«-helniing.  Now,  taking  this  clue  with  us,  wc  may 
explain,  on  purely  dramatic  principles,  the  whole  plot  of  the 
<Edijiu*  T</rafinus,  which  Ilr.  Tliirlwall  has  so  beautifiiUy 
analysed.  The  confidence  <lisplayed  by  the  imhappy  monarch 
in  the  former  part  of  the  drama ;  the  jwrsevcving  encrgj'  with 
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which  he  sets  about  discovering  the  polluter  denounced  by  the 
oracle,  wholly  unconscious  that  it  is  himself;  and  the  incredu- 
lous anger  and  bitter  suspicion  with  which  he  receives  Hresias' 
announcement  of  the  last  £Bu;t,  serve  to  throw  into  stronger  re- 
lief the  latter  portiou  of  the  play,  in  which,  with  wonderful  art, 
the  links  in  the  chain  of  that  fearful  evidence  are  one  by  one 
developed,  till  the  whole  truth  stands  before  the  miserable  man, 
as  convincing  as  it  is  terrible. 

In  viewing  the  plays  of  Sophocles  on  these  principles,  I 
would,  however,  guard  myself  firom  being  supposed  to  mean 
that  every  tragic  poet  does,  or  can,  go  to  work  precisely 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  enough  that  he  make  the  ap- 
peal to  sympathy  his  principal  object :  the  details  will  of 
course  partake  of  the  temper  and  mind  of  the  poet.  The 
manly  and  sublime  imagination  of  iBschylus  luxuriated  in 
scenes  of  war,  or  in  painting  the  contests  of  the  gods  them- 
selves ;  and  even  his  men  and  women  have  a  hardness  and 
grandeur  of  outline  which  remove  them  £Etr  above  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  mortals.  Euripides  stands  at  the  other  eictremity  of  the 
scale.  He  delights  more  in  soft  and  domestic  scenes,  and  in 
retailing  the  maxims  which  should  govern  our  conduct  in  every- 
day  life.  But  this  temper,  though  it  sometimes  gave  a  more 
touching  pathos  to  his  pieces,  frequently  reduced  his  characters 
as  much  below  the  level  of  heroic  dignity  befitting  tragedy,  as 
those  of  .£schylus  stood  above  it.  Mid-way  between  these 
two,  in  genius  as  in  time,  partaking  the  beauties  of  both,  with- 
out the  &ults  of  either,  flourished  Sophocles,  who  carried  Greek 
tragedy  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  it  was  susceptible. 
There  was  much  in  the  personal  history  of  Sophocles  calculated 
to  influence  his  dramatic  career.  The  easy  circumstances  of 
his  £Either  not  only  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  best  education 
which  Athens  could  bestow,  but  gave  him  means  and  leisure  to 
devote  himself  unreservedly  to  his  favourite  pursuit.  Besides 
his  high  intellectual  gifts,  and  the  advantages  of  fortune,  Sopho- 
cles was  endowed  with  great  personal  beauty,  and  a  constitu- 
tion so  vigorous,  that  he  long  survived,  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  the  term  of  life  ordinarily  allotted  to  man.  His  natu- 
rally placid  and  amiable  temper  was  thus  preserved  unruffled 
either  by  the  storms  of  fortune  or  the  inroads  of  disease.  The 
political  aspect  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  entirely  coincided 
with  the  happy  circumstances  of  his  private  life.     He  was  just 
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at  the  age  at  which  the  feelings  of  patriotism  begin  to  be  felt 
with  their  greatest  force,  when  the  battle  of  Salamis  gave  a  de- 
cisive blow  to  the  Persian  power,  which  had  so  long  threatened 
the  little  state  of  Athens  with  annihilation.  Sophocles,  the 
bandaomest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  Attic  youth,  led  off 
the  pieaQ  which  celebrated  that  memorable  victory.  Hia  ear- 
lier manhood  fell  in  the  period  of  Athens'  greatest  glory  and 
ascendancy.  It  can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  these  circum- 
stances bad  an  effect  upon  his  genius.  It  would  be  a  curious, 
and  perhaps  not  an  unprofitable  speculation,  to  inquire  into  the 
Influence  which  polideal  events  have  exercised  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  nations.  Certain  marked  instances  of  thia  connection, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  will  present  themselves 
to  the  most  casual  observer.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in 
which  such  causes  may  be  supposed  to  have  operated,  it  may 
certainly  be  looked  for  during  that  generation  of  men  who  op- 
posed themselves — a  mere  handfiil — to  the  gigantic  hosts  which 
the  great  Mug  was  pouring  upon  Europe,  as  well  as  during  the 
following  one,  which,  vrithout  actually  participating  in  the  un- 
equal conflict,  inherited  that  consciousness  of  strength  and  that 
tranquil  pride  which  resulted  from  it.  It  can  hardly  be  thought 
&nciiiil  to  ascribe  much  of  the  characteristics  of  .^sehylus  and 
Sophocles  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  early  man- 
hood  of  the  former  fell  in  the  very  heat  of  the  struggle,  .^acby- 
lus  bad  himself  been  present  at  Marathon.  The  desperate  ex- 
pedients of  those  troubled  times,  wlien  the  fate  of  the  nation 
often  hung,  as  it  were,  upon  the  east  of  a  die,  were  favourable 
to  vast  and  gigantic  imaginings,  but  left  little  leisure,  and  per- 
haps little  care,  to  reduce  them  to  harmony  and  order.  Thus 
£schylus  abounds  with  images  of  terrific  grandeur ;  the  strife 
of  hostile  armies  and  the  waillngs  of  defeat ;  the  firm  and  con- 
stant  purpose  to  die  rather  than  yield,  such  as  must  often  have 
animated  the  breasts  of  the  Athenians,  and  especially  at  that 
critical  period  when,  at  the  approach  of  the  Persian  host,  they 
abandoned  their  city  to  its  fate,  and  trusted — a  whole  nation — 
to  their  ships.  Thus  tragedy  with  ^schylus  was  an  insiura- 
tion ;'  in  the  bands  of  Sophocles  it  became  a  science.  In  tb« 
calmness  of  peace  he  had  iiUl  leisure  to  elaborate  the  art,  hj 


*  According  ta  PMsudto,  (i.  21,  S,)  ^Kh^lne  hmuelf  deNiilied  hU  fottrjm 
thB  immrdiktc  InipiniJnD  of  DtODfuui. 
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which  he  might  present  to  his  countrymen  their  ancient  legends 
with  the  greatest  dramatic  effect. 

The  same  diversity,  springing  probably  from  the  same  causes, 
may  be  observed  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  two  poets. 
The  religion  of  iBschylus  is  dark  and  terrible.  Instead  of  a 
recognition  of  the  calm  and  equable  rule  of  Zeus,  we  have  his 
authority  impugned  by  insinuation,  or  openly  opposed  and  set 
at  nought  in  £Eivour  of  a  more  ancient  dynasty.  Be  is  even 
said  to  have  been  banished  for  his  impiety ;  and  if  the  story  be 
not  literally  true,  there  must  at  least  have  been  some  founda- 
tion for  it.  Sophocles,  on  the  other  hand,  gratefolly  acquiesced 
in  the  established  order  of  things.  He  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Eleetra^  (v.  831,)  one  of  the  most  pious  of  poets ;  a  cha- 
racter borne  out  not  only  by  numerous  passages  in  his  plays, 
but  by  their  general  scope  and  tendency.  The  place  of  his 
birth  probably  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  nourish  these 
religious  feelings.  The  whole  district  of  Colonos,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us  in  his  CEidipus  CohneuB^  was  sacred  ground,  (x^iipoc 
jiiv  tp4;  HOC  Sf  %o — ^^*  54 ;)  and  represented  religion  in  its 
most  attractive  aspect ;  awful,  but  not  repulsive.  Though  the 
entrance  of  Hades  itself  was  thought  to  lie  here,  its  terrors  had 
been  mitigated  by  the  immolation  and  descent  of  CEdipus  for 
the  benefit  of  Attica ;  though  here  was  the  grove  of  the  Furies, 
yet,  tmder  the  title  of  ^um^nufe^,  they  had  been  domiciliated 
in  it  as  beneficent  to  the  Athenian  people.  Here  reigned  Posei- 
don ;  here  were  altars  to  Hephaestus  and  Prometheus,  the  most 
osefiil  and  philanthropic  of  deities.  The  region  abounded  with 
sacred  olives,  under  the  special  protection  of  Zeus  Morios; 
whilst  the  narcissus  and  golden  crocus  were  ever  springing  to 
form  garlands  for  the  ^£km.  6eai.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
Sophocles  was  himself  invested  with  a  priesthood.  All  these 
circumstances  tended  doubtless  to  foster  those  feelings  of  reli- 
gion and  patriotism  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  his  works. 

But  our  business  here  is  with  his  tragic  art ;  and  the  clue  to 
this  will  be  best  found  in  the  alterations  which  he  is  recorded 
to  have  made  in  tragedy.  The  most  important  of  these  are,— * 
the  introduction  of  a  third  actor,  and  his  custom  of  contending 
with  single  plays  instead  of  trilogies. 

The  drama,  in  its  proper  sense,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  before  the  introduction  of  the  second  actor  by  iBschylus. 
Previously,  the  main  interest  of  the  piece  centered  in  the  cho- 
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rus,  and  the  single  actor  dift'eicd  but  litUe  from  a  inere  rliapso- 
(liBt,  introdnced  for  Uie  purpose  of  relieving  the  chorus,  by  af- 
fording aa  interval  of  repose  to  their  songs  and  dances.  But 
though  the  introduction  of  dialogue  by  means  of  tlio  second 
ttctor  was  a  great  stej)  gained,  still  it  was  very  far  from  en- 
abling the  poet  to  impart  much  dramatic  interest  to  his  pieces, 
either  by  means  of  contrasted  characters,  or  a  sldliiilly  involved 
plot.  Nothing  can  shew  this  more  forcibly  than  a  comparison 
of  the  earlier  remaining  dramas  of  jEschylos,  in  which  two 
actors  only  are  employed,  as  for  instance,  the  SupplianU,  tlie 
Seven  againat  Thebis,  the  Persians,  or  even  the  Promethetu, 
vtiih  any  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles.  iEschylus,  Indeed,  in  some 
measure  obviated  this  by  making  the  chorus  take  a  considerable 
share  in  the  action,  a  practice  to  which  lie  adhered,  even  after 
he  had  adopted  the  improvement  of  Sophocles,  as  in  the  Affo- 
memnon  and  J^umenidea.  In  the  Sifppliaiits,  indeed,  and  even 
perhaps  in  the  Ennienides,  the  chorus  may  he  regarded  as  the 
principal  characters ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  from  its  want  of 
individuality,  the  chorus  is  not  calculated  to  sustain  so  promi- 
nent a  part ;  since  this  not  only  renders  it  unfit  for  carrying  on 
a  dramatic  action  with  propriety,  but  weakens  the  sympathy  of 
the  spectators,  by  dindiog  it.  Sophocles,  instead  of  drawing 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience  towards  the  chorus,  maile  them 
the  means  of  directing  it  towards  the  actoi-s.  With  bim  the 
chorus  never  belong  to  the  jilot ;  but  they  are  always  interested 
spectators  of  its  progress,  and  by  giving  vent  to  their  feelings 
regarding  it  in  their  choral  odes,  awaken  the  same  emotions  in 
the  audience.  Another  advantage  which  Sophocles  gained  by 
the  introduction  of  the  third  actor,  was  the  power  of  contrast- 
ing his  characters ; "  an  artifice  which  he  has  used  with  the 
greatest  eifect  in  most  of  his  remaining  plays.  In  the  EUetra 
and  AtUigone,  in  particular,  Chrysothemis  and  Ismeuc,  by  scrv* 
ing  aa  foils,  throw  out  the  characters  of  the  heroines  in  the 
strongest  relief.  Tlie  force  of  contrast  may  also  be  observed 
in  the  Ajax,  between  the  hero  and  Ulysses  ;  in  tlio  Philoctetet, 
between  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus  ;  and  in  the  (Ediput  Coh- 
n*t«,  between  Creon  and  Theseus. 

By  confining  bis  plot  to  a  single  play,  instead  of  extendii^  it 
throngh  a  triloffy,  or  series  of  three  tragedies,  Sophocles  sought 

•  S»  MUUer'n  iriK-Ty  «fr,Ttfi  LUttaKirt,  ch.  x»i..  J.  4. 
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the  same  object  as  by  withdrawing  the  interest  from  the  chorus 
to  the  stage;  namely,  the  concentration  of  sympathy.  The 
legend  or  mythe  embraced  by  a  trilogy,  even  if  it  presented  us 
throughout  with  the  same  hero,  must  have  done  so  under  such 
diBsimilar  circumstances  as  to  appear  almost  different  fables ; 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  fix  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectators  with  such  effect  on  a  series  of  actions  as  on  a  single 
one.  By  the  preservation  of  the  Oresteia  of  iEschylus,  we 
have  fortunately  the  means  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  a  trilogy. 
But  in  spite  of  the  sublime  beauties  of  that  noble  poem,  it  can 
hardly,  I  think,  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  dra- 
matic art.  The  Agamemnon  closes  in  a  most  unsatis£Btctory 
way  to  the  spectator,  since  it  displays  ihe  unmitigated  triumph 
of  fraud  and  vice.  No  single  play  could  have  ended  in  that 
manner.  But  the  next  drama,  which  is  to  make  amends  for 
this,  presents  us  with  a  totally  different  hero,  Orestes,  who  has 
not  once  appeared  in  the  former  one.  The  catastrophe  of  the 
second  play  also  requires  something  to  follow,  as  it  is  too 
shocking  to  be  left  as  it  stands.  Sophocles,  in  his  single  play 
of  the  JEleetra^  avoided  this  by  throwing  the  main  interest  on 
her  instead  of  on  Orestes.  But  in  the  concluding  play  of  the 
.£schylean  trilogy,  though  Orestes  is  indeed  cleared  from  the 
stain  of  matricide,  yet  he  plays  but  a  subordinate  part,  and  the 
chief  interest  is  centered  on  the  propitiation  of  the  Furies,  and 
the  domiciling  of  them  at  Athens. 

But  here  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  a  singular 
opinion  advanced  by  M.  SchoU,  in  his  Life  of  SophocUa^^  who 
not  only  considers  that  connected  trilogies,  in  the  manner  of 
.Xschylus,  were  written  by  Sophocles,  but  that  we  actually  have 
a  specimen  of  one  in  the  two  (Edipuses  and  the  Antigone. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  M.  Scholl's  work  to  assign,  not  only 
every  play  of  Sophocles,  but  every  choral  song,  and  almost 
every  verse,  to  some  political  conjuncture,  it  is  of  course  his 
first  care  to  fix  the  date  of  this  assumed  (Edipodean  trilogy ; 
and  from  certain  passages  in  the  (Edipua  TyranniUj  he  is  led 
to  assume  that  of  B.  C.  430.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no 
authority  extant  as  to  the  time  when  that  play  was  produced ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  examine  a  few  of  M. 


'  SopkokUs,  sHn  Ltben  und  Wirken,    Frankfort-on-Maiue.     1 842. 
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SchoU's  arguments,  in  order  to  eeo  what  kind  of  a  guide 
have  got. 

The  play  opens  with  a  description  of  a  pestilence,  which  very 
much  resembles,  it  is  said,  that  in  Thucydides — probably  be-   ' 
cause  one  calamity  of  that  sort  is  very  much  like  another — and   > 
hence  it  is  incontinently  inferred  (p.  177,)  tha   .he  piece  must 
have  been  brought  out  at  Hje  date  named^  the  year  of  the  great 
plague.     In  confiiTnation  of  t)iis,  ver.  190,  /oU,  are  appealed 
to,  which  represent  Ares,  but  the  unarmed  Ares,  (fix^,»>;  iojrf- 
3(uv,)  as  the  author  of  the  pestilence ;  because  the  ranks  of  the 
Athenians  were  thinned  by  disease,  whilst  they  were  besieged 
and  pent  up  in  their  city,  without  being  able  to  tight.     But 
surely  this  is  an  odd  sort  of  argument.     If  Ar^,  here,  has  any 
reterence  at  all  to  the  God  of  War,  it  must  be  with  respect,  not  i 
to  the  Athenians  themselves — -though  even  tliey,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, were  armed — but  to  the  Peloponnesians  ;  since  it  was  I 
they  who  compelled  the  Athenians  to  remain   huddled  vrithin 
their  walls,  and  were  thus  the  proximate  cause  of  the  pesti- 
lence.    Yet  I  suspect  that  not  even  M.  Scholl  himself  will  con- 
tend that  the  Peloponnesians  were  unarmed.     Gut  the  truth  is, 
that  Ares  here  has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  God  of  1 
War;  as  is  indeed  shewn  by  Sophocles  expressly  disarming  hiro.  [ 
He  is  merely  the  same  nup^opo;  OsiJ;  before  alluded  to  in  vtr, 
27,  the  author  of  all  kinds  of  calamities,  besides  these  of  i 
as  disease  and  madness,  iAjcw,  706,)  and  whose  unwholesome 
star  was  caUed  wjpisi;  by  the  Greeks.     (See  Mnsgrave's  Notes 
on  the  above  passages ;   and  compare  the  article  Arfg,  in  Dr, 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Atident  Bioitraphp   ami   MyQtohpy.'y  1 
Next  we  are  told  that  the  invocation  of  Athena  first,  (tvr.  139,)  \ 
the  presiding  deity  of  Athene,  and  then  the  appeal  to  Artemis, 
enthroned  upon  tlie  market-place,  specially  pve  the  play  an 
Athenian  application  ;  since  the  temple  of  the  latter  goddess  at 
T1iGbos8ccm«noHo  have  been  on  the  Forum.   (InTheben,  scheint  J 
es,  lag  das  Heiligthum  der  Letzteren  nicht  auf  dem  Narkte,  f 
Pausan.  ix.  17-)     But  we  can  hardly  believe,  vAiXt  M.  SchoU,  1 
that  Sophocles  was  such  an  arrant  blunderer  as  to  appeal  to 
Attic  deities  and  localities  when  ho  laid  his  scene  in  ilebes. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Athena  was  a  nniversBl 
Grecian  goddess.     Ailer  a  perusal  of  the  chapter  in  Pausa- 
,  cited  by  M.  Scholl,  I  ain  ijuite  at  a  loss  to  discover  on 
t  he  founds  bis  inference.     So  &r  from  it,  a«  Pausaniaa  , 
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there  tells  us,  that  the '  AYopalb;  'Epji^;  was  near  the  temple  6{ 
Artemis,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  also  was  near 
the  Forum ;  and  if  this  wants  confirmation,  we  may  appeal 
to  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Ariatides,  tells  us  that,  among 
the  Locrians  and  Boeotians,  Artemis  had  an  altar  and  image 
at  every  marllcKplace.  ( — Ij^etv  icapd  ts  Bouorol^;  xod  AoxpotJ;  Ttfidc  * 
PcDjioc  YOp  ao  TTQ  xai  SyaXfjia  TWtpa  icaoov  iyopdv  Kpotot  x.  t.  X.  c.  20.) 
The  epithet  euxXia,  too,  points  directly  to  the  Boeotian  Artemis, 
her  name  among  that  people  being  E^xXsio,  (Plut.  1.  c.) 

Again,  M.  Scholl  finds  in  the  merely  general  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  56-7, — 

a>^  ohSh  loTiv  oQts  ictSpYoc  otSxe  vau^ 

IpTJJiO^  &vdptt>V  Ji^  oavoixoovTtov  Soo) — 

another  particular  allusion  to  the  Athenians  at  the  period  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  because  the  Thebans, 
being  an  inland  people,  had  no  ships !  and  because  he  finds  in 
these  words  a  complaint  against  Pericles  for  restricting  the  Athe- 
nians within  their  walls,  (p.  179.)  But  it  is  difiicult  to  follow  M. 
Scholl's  train  of  reasoning  here.  The  opinion  of  the  priest  is,  that 
a  fortification  and  a  ship  are  worth  nothing  without  men.  Well, 
Pericles  was  forcing  the  men  into  their  fortifications  and  ships. 

The  reader  will  hardly,  perhaps,  think  it  necessary  to  proceed 
any  further  with  M.  Sehdll's  argument  respecting  the  date  and 
political  application  of  the  (Edipua  Tyrannua.  Not  that  there 
is  any  thing,  per  ae^  improbable  in  the  period  that  he  assigns  to 
it.  It  is  just  as  likely  that  it  was  produced  in  B.  C.  430,  as  in 
any  other  year  of  the  sixty  during  which  Sophocles  brought 
out  tragedies — and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  decade,  not 
more  so.  When,  however,  he  asserts  that  the  (Edipua  Colo- 
neua  and  the  Antigone^  formed  part  of  a  trilogy  which  opened 
with  the  (Edipua  Tyrannaay  and  were  consequently  represented 
at  the  same  date  at  which  he  fixes  that  play ;  so  strange  an 
opinion  requires  some  examination,  notwithstanding  that  Reisig, 
Severn,  Lachmann,  and  K.  F.  Hermann,  seem  to  agree  with 
him  so  fitr  as  regards  the  period  at  which  the  (Edipua  at  Colo- 
noa  was  produced. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Antigone  and  Philoctetea^  none  of 
the  remaining  plays  of  Sophocles  has  such  good  evidence  as  to 
its  date  as  the  (Edipua  CoUmeua,  And  as  this  is  so  coolly  set 
aside  by  M.  Scholl  and  his  confederates,  it  may  be  worth  while 
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to  gire  the  principal  authorities  eeriatim.  First,  then,  the 
nrgument  to  the  (Edijnie  Tyrannue  tcUs  us  that  by  Bome  that 
play  W8S  called  the  former  (Edijms,  on  account  of  the  period  of 
its  eihibitioD,  (efo'i  ^^  xsri  ol  np&Tspov  ootov,  o6  Tupavi 
ht>.-{^i.UfV'ts^  ftd  Tiw;  XP^'W;  to'"  fliJasxaXtiuv).  M.  Schull  endea> 
voiirs  to  invalidate  this  by  an  at^ment  in  which  nobody  will 
gainsay  liim, — that  it  could  not  have  appeared  in  the  Zfidaaca- 
litp,  under  the  title  of  Ttpitepo^-  The  author  of  the  argument 
merely  says  that  it  was  known  to  later  critics  under  that  name, 
who  were,  of  course,  led  so  to  entitle  it  from  the  position  it  oc- 
cupied in  the  DidaacaKce.  From  the  first  argument  to  the 
(Edipua  Colormie,  we  Icam  that  Sophocles  wrote  that  play  in 
his  old  age  (to  Sg  dpa^ia  Toiii  daufwirriuv  ■  3  wil  -fjiir]  •(i-pi^oxoK  4 
lo^fOxXij;  Jiroivjoe,  x.  t,  )..)  ;  and  in  the  third  we  are  told  that  it 
was  brought  out  by  the  younger  Sophocles,  four  years  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfiither,  (tov  M  KoXuivoi  Oi8iTO3a  ha  -tSTeXsurJ)- 
x'/n  ToT  najtmjj  SutpoxX^;  5  oiiou;  E3i3a££v,  uK;  o«  'Api3xt»vo;,  Int 
Sp^ovro;  N(xuno;,  o;  TsrapiTO;  Ctira  K«X>.(ou,  if'  o5  ^ooiv  oi  icXeioos 
TOV  So'!pmt)ia  tEXEUTTjOiu).  With  these  accounts  respecting  the 
date  of  the  play  Cicero  agrees,  adding  the  anecdote  of  the  ac- 
cusation of  Sophocles  by  his  sons,  that  he  had  &Uen  into  a 
state  of  imbecility.  "  Sophocles  ad  eummam  senectutem  tra- 
gtedias  fecit.  Quod  propter  studium  cum  rem  familiarem  ne- 
gligcre  videretur  a  tiliis  in  judicium  vocatos  est  ut,  quemad- 
modnm  nostro  more  mule  rem  gerentihus  patribus  bonis  int«r- 
dici  solct,  ^c  illnm  quasi  desipientem,  a  re  familiari  removercnt 
judices.  Turn  senez  dicitur  eam  fabulam  quam  in  manibus 
habcbat  et  proarime  acripserat,  (Edipum  Coloneuro,  recitasse 
jadicibus,  qua-sisseque  num  illud  carmen  desipientis  viderctur  ! 
Quo  recitato,  sententiis  jndicum  est  liberatus." — De  Sentct.  7. 
So,  too,  Valerius  Msxiraus :  "  Prope  enim  centesimum  annam 
attigit  (Sophocles)  sub  iptum  trarmlum  ad  wtorfcm  Q^pode 
Coloneo  scripto."  (viii.  7,  12),  To  the  same  purport  are  the 
passages  in  Lucian,  Macrolni,  24  ;  Plutarch,  An  snii  grr.  Reap. 
'6 ;  Apuleius,  Apolog.  p.  298.  No  fact  in  the  life  of  Sophocles 
is  supported  bj*  the  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many  authors 
of  diSerent  ages,  countries,  and  tempers.  Uuw  does  M.  Scholl 
meet  this  array  of  testimony  ?  By  producing  passages  that  run 
counter  to  it  ?  No,  there  is  not  one.  It  is  amusing  to  observo 
the  wiiU'ly  different  opinions  on  this  subject  of  those  who  have 
been  tempted  to  desert  the  beaten  |iath  of  testimony  and  tra- 
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dition.  We  have  already  seen  that  M.  Scholl  and  others,  place 
the  (Edipus  at  Cclonoa  in  B.  C.  430.  M.  Boekh  assigns  it  to 
Olymp.  xo.  1.  (B.  C.  420),  or  eleven  years  later ;  yet  still  long 
before  the  dealth  of  Sophocles.  Hermann,  with  surprising 
acumen,  contends,  from  the  versificdtian,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  later  than  the  89th  Olympiad.  Jacobs  finds  in  the  play 
traces  of  old  age ;  while  Thiersch,  on  the  contrary,  discerns  in 
it  the  young  and  unpractised  hand  of  Sophocles'  grandson  !  ® 

As  a  consequence  of  fixing  this  date  for  the  (Edipua  Colo- 
neus^  M.  Scholl  of  course  rejects  the  anecdote  respecting  the 
charge  of  imbecility  brought  by  lophon  against  his  father,  firom 
which  Sophocles  escaped  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  play ;  a 
story  which  rests  upon  most  of  the  authorities  already  quoted 
for  the  date  of  the  tragedy,  with  the  addition  of  others ;  as  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  Life  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Froffs  of  Aristophanes,  ver.  73.  lophon,  it  is  said,  was 
induced  to  take  this  step  out  of  jealousy  at  Sophocles  shewing 
more  partiality  to  his  grandson  by  the  hetcera  Theoris,  than  to 
himself,  his  legitimate  son  by  Nicostrate.  Few,  perhaps,  will 
agree  with  one  of  M.  SchoU's  attempts  to  explain  away  the 
story,  by  supposing  that  the  Theoris  here  mentioned  was  a  mere 
allegorical  personage,  denoting  the  love  of  Sophocles  for  his 
art.  The  story  itself,  notwithstanding  some  contradictions  in 
the  details,  into  which  there  is  not  room  here  to  enter  at  any 
length,  I  hold  to  be  substantially  correct.  In  endeavouring  to 
refiite  it,  M.  SchoU  draws  his  b^t  argument  firom  a  passage  in 
the  FroffSj  which  shews,  he  contends,  that  lophon  must  have 
been  on  good  terms  with  his  fiither  at  the  time  of  the  latter's 
death.  In  that  comedy,  Dionysus  is  represented  as  visiting  the 
mfemal  regions,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  to  earth  some 
good  tragic  poet,  of  which,  after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  Athens 
stood  much  in  need ;  and  when  he  is  advised  to  select  the  latter, 
he  answers  that  he  will  not  do  so  till  he  tries  what  lophon  can 
do  without  the  assistance  of  his  fietther : — 

oB,  icpiv  -f  5v  'locpfbvT ,  iicoXo^v  aSrov  jiovov 
Sveo  2o<pox>iouc  5  ti  icotsT  xo>2o)viao). — ver,  78. 

These  lines,  it  is  contended,  imply  that  the  father  and  son  must 


'  See  Bernhardy,  Qrundria  dtr  Oriech.  LiUeratur,  Th.  n.  p.  810,  Note. 
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have  been  friends  at  the  time  of  Sophocles'  death.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence.  The  breach  that  took 
place  between  them  hiipiiened,  according  to  all  the  accounts, 
but  a  Ehort  time  before  the  father's  death :  and  to  mabe  his  ar- 
gument complete,  M.  Schull  must  shew  that  lophon  produced 
a  play  during  that  breach,  or  in  the  year  which  preceded  the 
decease  of  Sophocles.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  quarrel,  Sophocles 
ought  have  l*en  assisting  him  ;  and  thongh  Aristophanes  does 
not  allude  to  any  difference,  his  wonis  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  there  was  none.  A  quarrel  would,  as  effectually  as  death, 
have  deprived  lophon  of  his  father's  help,  nay,  more  so,  as  So- 
phocles might  have  left  some  unfinished  sketches  of  which  lo- 
phon might  have  availed  himself.  That  part  of  the  story  wiiich 
alludes  to  the  preference  of  Sophocles  for  his  grandson  is  in  a 
great  degree  conlirrocd  by  the  fiict,  that  it  was  the  latter,  and 
not  lophon,  that  brought  out  the  (Eilipue  Calonetta  after  the 
decease  of  his  grandfather,  Sophocles  left  as  a  legacy  to  his 
grandson,  the  vcrj-  play  witli  which  he  had  defended  tutnself 
from  the  accusation  of  his  son.  Nor  can  any  argnment  be 
founded  on  the  circmnstanco  of  lophon  having  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  ikther.  Two  impulses  sufficiently  common  may 
have  prom[ited  that  act:  repentance,  or  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
being  descended  from  so  great  a  poet,  although  he  had  trent«d 
hin>  ungratefully  during  his  life.  Tlie  argument  that  Sophocles 
oould  not  have  written  such  a  play  at  so  advanced  an  age,  is 
worthless.  It  is  known  that  he  produced  tJie  PhUocUUs  only 
four  years  before  his  death.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  (Edi- 
p»a  Coloneas,  very  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  the  story. 
The  episode  in  which  the  ungrateful  son,  Poljuikes,  is  intro- 
duced, and  departs  with  Ins  father's  curse,  seems  to  have  • 
painful  reference  to  the  poet's  iamily  history.  Still  more  strik- 
ing are  the  touching  allusions  in  the  chornl  ode  which  con- 
cludes that  episode,  and  which  turns  on  the  misery  that  attends 
too  long  a  life.  Not  to  be  bom  is  best ;  and  next  to  that,  to 
die  in  infancy.  For  what  b  life  but  a  succession  of  labours  and 
misfortunes?  It  is  made  up  of  slaughter,  sedition,  strife,  and 
EXVt ;  and  its  end  is  a  loneli/  and /riettdlesi  old  age,  ahoondisg 
with  all  sorts  of  evils.  In  which  period  of  life,  not  I  alotu,  bot 
also  this  unfortunate  stranger,  QMipus,  resemble  some  wintry 
shore  exposed  to  the  northern  blast,  and  lashed  unceasingly  by 
le  waves. 
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xoi  cpMvo^  *  TO  T8  xaTa{i8(Ji7rrov  iiaXiXoYx^ 

7c6{jiaTOv,  dxpaTic9  &icpoo6{itXov 

PTpoec  ScptXov,  Tva  Tcp^rcavxa 

xoata  xootim  (uvoixBi ' 

Iv  if  xXdcficov  od%  oox  Iju)  (lovex;, 

nocvToOev  ^opetoc  cSc  *«< 

dxta  xufiOTonX^S  x^^H^P^  xXoveirat. — 1233. 

Referred  to  the  action  of  the  play,  these  beautiful,  but  melan- 
choly, lines  seem  to  hgEtve  but  little  meaning.  For  why  should 
the  old  men  of  Athens,  who  compose  the  chorus,  thus  lament 
the  age  and  the  woes  of  CEdipus,  whose  approaching  death  was 
to  bring  such  blessings  to  their  country  ?  But  with  reference 
to  the  bitter  sorrows  of  the  poet,  deserted  in  his  old  age  by 
those  who  should  have  honoured  and  cherished  him,  they  pos- 
sess a  most  touching  interest. 

M.  Scholl,  however,  true  to  his  theory  that  all  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  have  a  political  colouring,  adduces  some  passages 
from  the  (Edipus  Cohneus^  in  order  to  shew  that  it  was  pro- 
duced at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  For  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  reader,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  give  one 
example  of  M.  SchoU's  method  of  handling  these. 

There  is  a  little  scandalous  story  in  the  Achamiana  of  Aris- 
tophanes (yer.  523, /oS.),  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  originated 
from  the  anger  of  Pericles  at  the  Megarians  having  stolen  two 
wenches  belonging  to  Aspasia.  Nobody,  I  believe,  has  ever 
attributed  any  historical  weight  to  this  squib.  Aristophanes  is 
in  &ct  his  own  refuter ;  since  in  the  Paa^  (606,  foUJ)  he  hints 
at  quite  a  different  motive,  namely,  that  Pericles'  object  in 
bringing  forward  the  Megaric  Psephisma^  was  to  divert  the 
public  attention  from  the  peculation  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Pheidias,  he  had  committed,  by  purloining  some  of  the  gold 
destined  to  adorn  the  statue  of  Athene.  From  this  latter 
chaise,  though  believed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xii.  40),  Pericles 
is  absolved  by  the  character  given  of  him  by  two  authors  of 
much  greater  weight.  We  leam  from  Thucydides  that  he  was 
incorruptible  by  money  (ii.  65),  and  Isocrates,  though  not  alto- 
gether friendly  to  the  character  of  Pericles,  (see  'ApeoTcoytxixoc, 
I  lO),  tells  us  in  his  speech  icepl  Eipr^vnj;,  J  [/ ,  that  he  was  so  ne- 
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gli}^iit  of  Iiis  onii  fortune,  that  he  left  his  jiatcrnal  inheriuitice 
less  than  he  found  it,  (oux  Sm  tov  XSviv  ■/_^T,\ui'7ia^fn  uip[i7]s£v,  Hiji 
TOv  [isv  oixov  D^TTOi  T^iv  auTO j  xortiXiwrv  ^  Ttapa  toj  itaipJ;  itapiXopev). 
The  tale  of  AtistophaiiPB  is  incompatible  with  each  a  cIiaraL-- 
ter ;  and  from  the  falseness  of  the  one  charge  we  may  readiljr 
estimate  the  credit  due  to  the  other.  But  though  M.  SchoU  is 
such  an  adept  at  discovering  historical  allndona,  he  has  an  odd 
way  of  looking  at  historical  authorities.  He  holds  that  tlie 
reason  why  Thucydides  did  not  particularize  the  enlevement  of 
Aspasia's  two  wenches,  was  his  broad  way  of  treating  tilings, 
and  that  they  were  included  in  the  charge  made  s^tunst  the 
Megarians  of  harbouring  run-away  slaves !  (_Note  106,  p.  212). 
Having  thus,  to  his  own  satislaction,  turned  the  Pasquinade  of 
Aristophanes  into  an  historical  tact,  be  proceeds  to  apftty  it  to 
tho  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  and  finds  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  scene 
where  Creon  endcavoura  to  carry  off  the  two  daughters  of 
CEdipuB !  Sophocles  is  supposed,  indeed,  to  take  up  this  story 
with  the  view  of  defending  Pericles ;  hut,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
good  taste  he  would  have  displayed  in  putting  tlio  two  royal 
Theban  maidens  on  a  level  with  Aspasia's  two  prostitutes,  ho 
would  surely  have  tihewn  more  kindness  towards  Pericles,  hod 
there  been  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  tale,  by  leaving  it  to  sink 
as  fast  as  possible  into  oblivion. 

But  one  of  the  most  wondtriiil  feats  performed  by  M.  SchoU 
in  making  out  this  trilogy,  is  the  way  in  which  the  Antigone  is 
dragged  into  it.  Luckily  we  know  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
date  at  which  that  play  was  brought  out.  It  must  have  a  litUe 
preceded  the  Samian  war  in  B.C.  440,  since  Sophocles  is  said 
to  have  had  a  command  in  the  war,  conferred  upon  him  in  con- 
sequence of  the  merit  of  his  play.  It  was  produced,  therefore, 
more  than  ten  years  before  the  date  assigned  by  M.  Scholl  to 
the  (Edipua  Tyraunus,  as  he  himself _is  forced  to  acknowledge ; 
and  if  the  trilogy  had  ever  existed  in  the  poet's  mind,  it  is  ra- 
ther strange  that  he  should  have  committed  the  hj/atcnm  prole- 
ron,  of  playing  the  last  play  first.  But  with  ingenuity  there  is 
a  way  out  of  every  thing.  Tiie  play  was  recast  (p.  230),  Thus 
it  appears  that,  though  Sophocles  did  not  shew  much  militaiy 
(alent  during  his  generalship,  he  bad  not  been  to  thu  wars  for 
nothing;  for  it  was  certainly  a  trick  of  the  old  soldier  again  to 
fiiisl  upon  the  Athenians  an  old  vamped-up  play  which  had  al- 
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ready  gained  the  prize.'  We  must  at  least  assume  that  the  play 
was  very  considerably  altered.  But  then  comes  the  question, 
— ^which  edition  do  we  possess  ?  According  to  M.  SchoU's  rea* 
soning,  we  have  both  at  once — a  thing  which,  to  ordinary  minds, 
seems  impossible.  In  seyeral  passages  we  are  told  that  the  three 
plays  cannot  be  well  understood  except  in  connection  (see  page 
176,  note  109,  page  225,  &c).  If  this  be  so,  then  we  must  have 
the  last  edition  of  the  Antiffone^  yiz.  that  of  B.  C.  430.  Yet  pre- 
viously (p.  133,  /oU,')  M.  SchoU  has  been  reasoning  upon  the  con- 
tents of  this  yery  play,  as  adapted  to  the  political  conjuncture  of 
440,  the  period  of  the  Samian  war,  and  therefore  the  first  edition  I 
The  reader  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  say,  that  allusions  which 
can  thus  be  made  to  signify  any  thing,  mean,  in  fact,  nothing. 

Into  M.  Scholl's  arguments  for  a  trilogy,  drawn  from  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  connection,  there  is  not  space  to  enter ;  nor  will 
it  perhaps  be  deemed  necessary.  They  who  have  read  the  plays 
know  that  each  is  complete  in  itself,  and  requires  not  another 
to  precede,  or  follow  it.  If  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  point, 
let  them  be  compared  with  the  Orestean  trilogy  of  .Xschylus. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  from  which  M.  Schoirs  trilogy 
has  so  long  diverted  us.  Another  excellence  in  the  dramatic 
art  of  Sophocles,  pointed  out  by  Aristotle  {Poetice^  I  X6),  is  the 
way  in  which  he  manages  his  chorus ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  length  to  which  this  paper  has  extended,  to  this  we  must 
confine  ourselves.  But,  in  order  to  understand  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  and  design  of 
Greek  tragedy ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  difiPers  firom  the 
modem. 

The  true  notion  of  Greek  tragedy,  as  might  be  easily  deduced 
firom  the  accounts  of  its  origin  and  progress,  is,  that  it  consists 
of  a  series  of  distinct  episodes,  each  terminated  by  a  choral  ode. 
These  episodes  present — ^to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  modem 
French  drama — so  many  different  tableaux  of  some  phase  of 
passion  springing  out  of  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Each  episode 
should  not  only  have  its  own  unity,  and  be  complete  in  itself, 
but,  in  a  well  written  tragedy,  the  combined  series  of  them  de- 
veloped the  progress  of  the  action  in  a  gradual  and  natural 
manner,  and  produced  the  unity  of  the  whole  piece.     Thus  the 


*  We  hear  of  umueceirful  plays  again  competbg  for  the  prize ;  but  the  Antigone 
must  have  been  a  sacceflsfii]  one. 
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ot^«ct  of  Greek  tragedjr,  io  its  more  pei-i'ect  form,  and  Buch  lui 
TO  find  it  ill  the  hands  of  Sophocles,  was  to  present  at  ooce  ra- 
riety  and  unity ;  variety  in  the  parts,  unity  in  tlie  whole.  Some 
Greek  tr^edies,  indeed,  were  purely  episodic ;  that  is,  they  pre- 
sented a  aeries  of  episodes,  eonneetcd  together  by  no  natural 
thread.  We  have  an  example  of  this  species  of  fable,  but  doubt- 
less a  very  favourable  specimen  of  ita  class,  in  the  Prometheus 
of  ^schylus;  in  which  the  episode  of  lo  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  main  action  of  the  piece.  One  might  have 
supposed  that  the  consummate  art  of  Sophocles  would  have  ba- 
nished this  kind  of  tragedy  from  the  stage.  From  the  Potties, 
however,  \  18,  we  may  infer  that  such  pieces  were  still  produced 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  attributes  it  to  two  causes  :  want 
of  skill  in  the  poet,  or  a  desire  to  humour  the  performers. 

Technically  speaking,  an  episode  is  that  part  of  a  play  whicli 
lies  between  two  choral  songs.  We  must  not)  therefore,  count 
the  prolotpM,  or  that  part  which  precedes  the  entrance  of  the 
chorus,  and  which  senes  to  explain  how  matters  stand  at  the 
opening  of  the  play ;  nor  the  exode,  or  that  part  which  follows 
the  last  choral  song.  In  this,  tlie  catastrophe  being  over,  there 
is  no  fiirthcr  room  for  the  sympathy  of  the  chorus,  who,  there- 
fore, commonly  leave  the  stage  with  »  few  verses  containing 
some  moral  reflections  on  the  subject  of  the  piece.  The  pro- 
logue, from  its  nature,  not  calling  for  any  sjnnpathy  on  the  part 
of  the  chorus,  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  present. 
Hence,  their  tirst  ode  is  usually  a  mere  general  exposition  of 
the  state  of  their  feehugs  regarding  the  principal  personages  of 
the  drama.  But,  the  action  once  begun,  they  take  the  most 
Uvely  interest  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  hero,  which  they 
express  in  the  odes  which  terminate  each  episode. 

It  is  these  latter  odes,  then,  tliat  chiefly  display  the  skill  of  I 
the  poet :  and  this  will  be  still  lurther  she^'n  by  considoriog   [ 
the  requirements  of  Greek  tragedy.     Wo  must  remember  that 
the  chorus,  though  it  had  been  considerably  abridged  and  re-   I 
stricted  in  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  still  formed  one 
of  its  most  prominent  and  essential  parts.     The  audience  took 
the  greatest  int«reHt  and  dcltglit  in  the  orchestral  dancing  and 
miiuc.     Xow,  it  would  have  been  very  tedious  to  have  liad 
these  of  one  uniform  character  throughout  the  play.     Variety 
was  indispensable.     It  followed  that  there  must  be  variety  in 
the   tenor  "f  the  different  episodes ;  from  which,  in  ft  wU- 
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conducted  play,  the  choral  odes  naturally  arose,  taking  their 
colouring  from  them,  and  forming  their  appropriate  conclusion. 
It  was  here  that  Sophocles  particularly  excelled.  He  not  only 
preserved  the  unity  of  the  episode  and  its  concluding  ode,  but 
whilst  he  did  this,  contrived,  as  I  shall  endeavour  presently  to 
shew,  to  give  the  greatest  variety  to  his  choruses.  Euripides, 
and  other  less  skilful  poets,  obtained  this  latter  grace  by  sacri- 
ficing, in  a  great  degree,  the  unity  of  the  episode,  and  by  con- 
cluding it  with  an  ode  which  had  but  little  connexion  with  its 
subject.  In  process  of  time,  this  abuse  grew  to  such  a  height 
that  the  choral  odes  became  mere  &^6Xi)jLa,  or  inserted  pieces, 
altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  play.  We  are  told  by 
Aristotle,  {Poet,  I  IS)  that  this  practice  was  introduced  by 
Agathon ;  and  the  great  critic  censures  it  by  saying,  that  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable— 4'.  e.  the  unity  of  the  play  would 
be  just  as  well  preserved — if  a  speech,  or  a  whole  episode,  were 
transferred  from  one  tragedy  to  another.  Nothing  could  more 
strongly  illustrate  his  view  of  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the  epi- 
sode and  its  concluding  ode  than  this  remark. 

From  this  view  of  Greek  tragedy,  which  I  take  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  formally 
propounded,  we  may  deduce  two  conclusions : — 

Firsts  That  it  was  not,  as  the  Hegelian  school  of  critics  hold, 
merely  a  developement  of  one  idea.  It  might  be  better  de- 
scribed as  a  developement  of  several  di£ferent  phases  of  passion, 
epringing  from  one  subject  or  action.  The  changes  of  emotion 
gave  it  variety ;  the  oneness  of  the  subject  unity. 

Secondhf^  That  an  unfortunate  catastrophe,  though  the  best, 
was  not  so  indispensable  to  ancient  tragedy  as  it  is  to  modem. 
With  us,  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  chorus,  which  formed  so 
great  a  part  of  the  ancient  entertainment,  being  wholly  banish- 
ed, it  is  necessaiy  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  spectator  by  a  gra- 
dual accumulation  of  the  tragic  interest.  The  attraction  of  a 
modem  play  lies  wholly  in  the  story  and  the  characters ;  in  an 
ancient  one,  it  was  divided  between  these  and  the  orchestral  en- 
tertainment. Hence,  too,  the  reason  that  the  modem  poet  is 
more  elaborate  in  his  display  of  character.  He  often  has  whole 
scenes  which  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  progress  of  the 
action,  but  which,  by  making  us  more  fiimiliar  with  the  JOra- 
matis  PersoncB,  have  much  efiect  in  engaging  our  sympathies. 
If  the  ancient  poet  obtained  the  requisite  variety  of  emotions  in 
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his  songs  anil  daiiCGS,  it  was  not  of  sueli  vital  inaportaiice 
whether  the  more  tragic  ones  stood  first  or  last.  In  three  out 
of  the  seven  rcnmining  plays  of  Sophocles,  the  commencement 
is  more  touching  than  the  conclusion, — viz.  the  JSltctra,  the 
jPkilocUlcs,  and  the  (Edijnts  at  Colonoa.  For  though  the  last 
is  concluded  hy  the  death  of  the  hero,  still  it  is  such  a  liappy 
and  e^'en  glorious  release  Irom  his  former  misery  and  degrada- 
tion, that  we  eanuot  help  thinking  the  change  is  for  the  better. 
And  though  <Eiiipus  is  left  alive  at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Tt/- 
rannun,  still  there  are  few,  perhaps,  but  would  agree  that  ila 
catastrophe  ist  infinitely  more  touching  than  that  of  tjie  Colonevt. 

Having  tlius  laid  down  the  principles  on  which,  as  I  concciTC, 
the  more  perfect  Greek  tragic  poets  conducted  their  episodes, 
it  only  remains  to  illustrate  them  by  examples  drawn  fi-om  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  the  present  pajicr — the  works  of 
Sophocles. 

Let  us  take  our  first  example  from  the  Ajax.  In  spite  of  the 
beauty  of  detached  passages,  this  has  been  commonly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  feoltily  constructed  of  the  remaining  plays  of 
Sophocles.  It  will,  perhaps,  however,  gain  sometlung  in  the 
point  of  view  proposed, — that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  unity  of  the 
separate  episodes,  and  their  vaj-iety.  Such  a  view  will  not,  of 
course,  embrace  that  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  play ;  and  we 
may  therefore  leave  the  prologue  and  esode  out  of  the  question. 

The  first  episode  (263 — 495)  is  of  the  most  pathetic  descrip- 
tion. It  exhibits  the  hero  restored  by  returning  reason  to  s 
sense  of  the  full  extent  of  his  misfortunes,  for  which  he  sees 
that  there  is  no  remedy  but  death.  He  takes  a  last  fiircwell  of 
his  in&nt  son  Eurysaces.  He  gives  instructions  respecting  the 
disposal  of  his  body ;  and  rejects,  even  with  harshness,  the  en- 
treaties of  Tecmessa,  that  he  should  live  for  hor  sake,  and  for 
Ids  child's.  In  conformity  with  this  character  of  the  episodr, 
the  choral  ode  of  the  Salominian  sailors  which  eli>5es  it,  is  of 
the  most  melancholy  character.  It  was  not  enough  that  they 
should  have  left  their  homes  so  long  to  sufter  hardships,  and 
their  constant  fear  of  death  at  Troy.  Some  recompense  for 
their  woes  was  the  pride  they  took  in  the  glory  of  their  chief ; 
but  this  he  has  dissipated  by  his  extravagant  conduct.  Their 
thoughts  then  reiert  to  tlie  grief  with  which  (he  agod  parenU 
"f  Ajax  will  receive  the  tidings  of  their  son's  misfortune.  TTie 
music  of  the  ode  must  have  accorded  with  these  melancbotv 
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ideas ;  and  the  cry  aTXtvov,  atXtvov,  denoting  the  lament  of  the 
mother,  must  have  been  set  to  the  most  pathetic  notes. 

How  different  is  the  character  of  the  short  episode  which  fol- 
lows !  It  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  speech  of  Ajax ;  and  shews 
the  hero  resigned,  or  feigning  to  be  resigned,  to  his  &te.  He 
leaves  the  stage  with  an  ambiguous  hint,  which  the  chorus  in- 
terpret literally,  that  he  may  yet  live,  and  be  reconciled  to  the 
Atridffi: 

xat  Tax  ^  P*  ^^ 


iwdotode,  xli  vov  fiuoToxtOj  oeocDOfiivov. — 693. 

The  choral  song,  therefore,  which  concludes  this  episode,  is  in 
perfect  contrast  to  the  former — ^a  burst  of  exulting  joy.  So 
great  is  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  that  it  borders  on  the  terrible : 
Sopped  Ipom,  X.  T.  X.  (obtutu  gelida  ora  premit,  h&tuaque  per  arttts^ 
— Horror  iit,  Stat.  Theb,  i.  493).  Pan  is  invoked  to  appear 
from  the  rocky  and  snow-beaten  tops  of  Cyllene,  and  to  trip 
with  the  chorus  to  lively  Dionysiac  measures.  Contrasting 
with  the  aTXivov,  aTXtvov  of  the  preceding  ode,  we  have  the  exult- 
ing shout  Id),  IcL) ;  while  the  strains  of  the  music,  and  the  steps 
of  the  dancers,  must  have  been  lively  and  triumphant. 

This  speech  of  Ajax,  displaying  so  sudden  and  total  a  change 
of  sentiment,  has  often  been  considered  inconsistent,  and  in- 
comprehensible in  point  of  art.  Two  solutions  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  older  and  more  general  opinion  is,  that  Ajax  pur- 
posely intends  to  mislead  the  chorus  by  false  hopes,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  be  interrupted  in  the  perpetration  of  his  medi- 
tated suicide.  Welcker,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  essay  on  the 
AjaXf  published  in  the  Rheiniaches  Museum  (1829),  thinks  that 
he  had  no  such  design ;  and  that  Tecmessa  and  the  chorus  mis- 
understand the  speech  only,  through  their  eagerness  to  inter- 
pret it  according  to  their  wishes.^®  But  though  I  am  inclined 
to  prefer  the  older  interpretation  as  agreeing  better  with  seve- 
ral passages  in  the  speech,  and  especially  with  that  already 
quoted ;  still,  there  is  no  occasion  to  enter  into  this  question  at 
all,  if  it  be  allowed,  as  I  think  it  must,  that  either  solution  af- 
fords a  satisfactory  cause  for  the  joyous  nature  of  the  following 
ode.     The  poet's  intention  was  to  produce  a  contrast  with  the 


^'  The  reader  will  find  this  point 
folfy  and  ably  discuBBed  by  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall,  who  agrees  with  Weleker's  Tiew, 


in  the  Philological  Museum,  Vol.  ii.  p. 
515,  fidl. 
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preceding  ode ;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  it  in  a  natural  j 
and  probable  mnnner.  Now,  neitlier  of  the  solutions  proposed, 
can  be  regarded  as  in  itself  improbable.  Tliere  is  nothing  at 
nil  unnaturat,  either  in  a  man  about  to  commit  enicide,  drop- 
ping expressions  calculated  to  jiut  those  who  were  likely  to  in- 
terrupt him  off  their  guard ;  or,  supposing  such  expressions  ac- 
cidental and  unmeant,  in  the  friends  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, interpreting  them  in  the  most  fevourable  manner.  la 
either  way  the  poet  gains  bis  end.  He  produces  a  striking 
contrast  in  his  choral  ode,  without  sacrificing  the  truth  of  na- 
ture. The  Philoctetes  presents  us  with  an  artifice  of  much  the 
same  kind,  in  the  sudden  change  of  mind  in  Ncoptolemus. 

In  the  third  episode,  the  chorus  are  mideceivtd  in  their  view 
of  the  matter.  The  arrival  of  the  messenger  with  the  prophecy 
of  Calchas,  announcing  the  danger  which  threatens  AJax  if  ha 
should  leave  his  tent  that  day,  first  rouses  their  suspicions. 
They  leave  the  orchestra,  a  very  unusual  thing  in  the  Greek 
theatre.  The  scene  then  changes  to  a  desert  place,  where 
AJax  commits  suicide.  The  deed  is  followed  by  the  lament  of' 
Tecmessa  and  the  chorus,  and  then  by  that  of  Teucer.  Last- 
ly, Menelaus  arrives,  who  forbids  the  burial  of  the  body ;  but 
this  command  is  disregarded  by  Teucer,  who  begins  tlie  rites. 
The  choral  ode  that  follows  is  completely  in  unison  with  the 
tenor  of  the  episode.  The  hero  is  dead,  and  tliere  is  nothing 
more  to  fear  or  hope  on  that  subject.  Their  rettectiona,  there- 
fore, tnm  naturally  enough  on  the  interminable  nature  of  their 
misfortunes,  which  they  lament  with  that  sort  of  weary  sorrow 
and  dejection  which  accompany  disappointed  hope. 

In  this  method  of  looking  at  the  play,  its  action  must  not  b« 
considered  as  terminating,  as  some  critics  think,  (see  MiiUer, 
Or.  Lit.  p.  349),  with  the  death  of  Ajai  at  ver.  8fW ;  but  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  episode  at  ver.  1222.  It  must,  howerer, 
be  confessed  that  the  Esode,  where  the  contest  about  the  bu- 
rial is  renewed,  Agamemnon  opposing  it  till  brought  over  by 
the  arguments  of  Ulysses,  appears  to  our  modem  ideas  an  ex- 
crescence. The  best  apology  for  the  poet  in  this  instance  seems 
to  be  that  adopted  by  Professor  Welcker,  that  the  Atheniani 
took  a  particular  interest  in  Ajax,  as  the  eponj-mous  hero  of  one 
of  their  triiies,  and  that  therefore  the  discussion  concerning  the 
honours  of  his  burial  did  not  appear  to  them  tedious  or  mis- 
placed. 
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I  shall  take  the  Electra  as  the  next  instance  of  Sophocles' 
mode  of  composition ;  because  though  the  phases  of  passion  are 
as  strongly  and  clearly  marked  off  in  this  play  as  in  the  Ajcuc^ 
still  it  is  not  done  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Among  the 
Greeks  we  must  not  look  for  any  stereotyped  form  of  tragedy. 
There  is  great  diversity  even  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  the  most 
regular  of  the  Attic  dramatists.  Some  of  his  pieces  have  only 
two  or  three  episodes,  others  four  or  five ;  some  have  a  more 
lyric,  others  a  more  purely  dramatic  form.  But  though  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Electra  is  very  dramatic,  it  is  nevertheless,  as  regards 
its  form,  one  of  the  most  lyric  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles.  It  de- 
rives this  character,  not  bom.  the  choral  odes,  which  are  few  and 
short,  but  from  the  xd  &7c6  oxiqv^c,  and  long  cammoi  given  to  the 
principal  actors.  In  this  lyric  character,  as  well  as  in  its  sub« 
ject,  it  resembles  the  Cho^phorcB  of  .£schylus«  The  nature  of 
the  play  is  announced  at  its  opening.  Electra  herself,  by  de- 
livering the  anapaestic  verses  which  usually  accompany  the  par- 
ode  of  the  chorus,  seems  almost  to  identify  herself  as  their 
leader. 

The  first  episode  opens  with  Electra's  lamentation  for  the 
misery  she  endures,  in  her  fetther's  house,  at  the  hands  of  .Sgis- 
thus  and  her  mother.      The  ensuing  dialogue  with  her  sister 
Chrysothemis,  is  very  artfiilly  contrived  to  enhance  Electxa's 
heroic  turn  of  mind.     Not  all  the  fresh  torments  which  Chryso- 
themis announces  as  in  preparation  for  her  unless  she  changes 
her  conduct,  can  shake  her  resolution.     Towards  the  close  of 
the  scene,  however,  a  gleam  of  hope  appears,  in  the  narrative 
given  by  Chrysothemis,  of  the  dream  which  has  disturbed  their 
guilty  mother.     The  chorus  seize  on  this  for  the  subject  of  their 
ode,  and  infer  firom  it  that  vengeance  is  at  hand.     The  tone  of 
the  whole  episode,  therefore,  is  a  transition  from  the  borders  of 
despair  to  a  certain  degree  of  confidence. 

In  the  second  episode  Electra,  who  seems  to  have  gathered 
fresh  courage  from  the  omen  of  the  dream,  boldly  remonstrates 
with  her  mother  on  her  iniquities.  Clytemnstra  is  evidently 
shaken,  and  prays  to  Apollo  to  avert  her  dream.  But  the  ar- 
rival of  the  paedagogue,  and  his  feigned  description  of  the  death 
of  Orestes  in  the  Delphic  chariot  races,  again  plunges  Electra 
in  despair,  and  inspires  her  mother  with  confidence  and  guilty 
joy.  The  commod  that  follows  between  Electra  and  the  chorus 
is  of  the  most  melancholy  character.    Then  Chrysothemis  en- 
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ters  to  announce  tlie  supjwsed  return  of  Orestt-B,  as  she  infers 
from  certain  disooveriGS  mode  at  tlieir  father's  tomb.  But  Elet-- 
tra  succeeds  in  convincing  her  sister  as  to  the  truth  "f  the  stoiy 
respecting  the  lU-ath  of  Orestes.  In  that  quarter  tbore  is  now 
no  hope  of  snccuur  left ;  and  with  the  settled  resolution  of  de- 
ap^r,  Eiectra  resolves  to  take  with  her  own  hand  that  venge- 
ance on  her  father's  mnrilerera  vrhich  she  had  expected  from 
tb^  return  of  Orestes,  She  asks  her  sister  to  join  in  the  deed, 
who  refuses.  Tlie  episode  is  concluded  by  a  choral  ode,  in  which 
the  filial  piety  of  Electva  is  commended. 

But  the  third,  and  last  episijde,  completely  reverses  this  state 
of  affairs.  Orestes,  whose  person  is  of  course  totally  unknown 
to  hb  sister,  enters  with  the  um  supposed  to  contain  his  own 
ashes.  Eiectra  takes  it  into  her  hands,  and  pours  over  it  the 
most  passionate  lament.  Orestes,  touched  by  the  affectionate 
grief  of  his  sister,  can  no  longer  refrain  from  discovering  him- 
self, though  aware  that  by  so  doing  he  may  endanger  the  sac- 
cess  of  bis  plot.  The  lyric  verses  attributed  to  Eiectra  and  Ores- 
tea,  afler  this  discovery,  betray  the  most  ungovernable  joy,  till 
the  pedagogue  enters  and  iK»ints  out  the  danger  which  an  in- 
dulgence in  it  may  occasion.  The  short  choral  ode  which  coa- 
cludes  the  episode  is  almost  wholly  unimportant ;  the  force  of 
contrast  in  this  play,  in  conformity  with  its  lyric  character,  lying 
in  the  eommoi  and  wt  aim  oxi^^?. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  all  the  remaining  plays  of 
Sophocles  with  a  view  to  illustrate  this  point  of  dramatic  art. 
An  examination  will  shew  that  they  are  all  constructed  with  a 
view,  more  or  less,  to  this  principle  of  contrast ;  and  that  each 
baa  at  least  one  Staaitnon  of  a  more  joyous  character  than  tlje 
rest.  Tlie  (Eilijms  at  Cohmoa  is  the  play  where  it  is  least 
perceptible.  But  it  may  admit  of  some  doubt  whether  that 
play  was  ever  intended  for  representation  ;  and  though  fiiUj 
sensible  of  its  merits  aa  a  poem,  I  have  always  felt  aorprise 
that  Scblegel  should  prefer  it,  as  a  drama,  to  the  (EdSpua ' 
7)franniu. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  would  suggest  whether  thi«  me- 
thod of  viewing  the  plays  of  Sophocles  in  reference  to  the  uni^ 
of  each  separate  episode,  and  the  choral  ode  which  roncludes  il. 
might  not  throw  some  tight  on  the  real  design  of  the  jjoct  in  the 
Antigone,  The  first  episode  of  the  play,  in  which  the  heroine  does 
not  once  ap[>ear,  seems  to  me  highly  significant  of  its  tendency. 
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It  opens  with  the  long  speech  of  the  new-made  monarch  Creon 
to  his  senate  (the  chorus) ;   an  artfiiUy  contrived  apology  for 
his  impious  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  bring  the  chorus  over  to  his  views.    But  though  they  pro- 
fess the  most  servile  and  unlimited  obedience,  even  to  the  total 
surrender  of  their  lives  and  liberties,  still  it  is  evident,  that  if 
they  dared  to  speak  out,  they  disapprove  of  Croon's  conduct. 
They  endeavour  to  excuse  themselves  £rom  his  commands.  Can- 
not he  enjoin  them  on  some  younger  man  ?    When  it  turns  out 
that  all  Creon  wants  of  them  is  not  to  take  part  with  those  who 
disobey  him,  they  merely  reply  that  nobody  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  desire  death.    Warm  approbation  !     Hearty  sympathy ! 
It  is  plain  that  they  side  with  Creon  only  from  fear ;  and  to  this 
emotion,  and  to  this  only,  must  be  referred  those  subsequent 
passages  in  which  they  seem  to  agree  with  him.    The  watch- 
man now  enters,  and  relates  how  the  edict  of  Creon  has  been 
violated,  and  the  body  of  Polynices  buried.     The  manner  in 
which  the  chorus  seek  to  divert  his  anger,  by  observing  that 
the  hand  of  the  gods  is  visible  in  the  act,  is  repressed  by  the 
monarch  in  the  most  contemptuous  and  impious  way.     How  i 
could  his  senate  be  such  fools — ^that  is  his  word — as  to  think  it 
concerned  the  gods  at  all  ?     It  is  the  work  of  some  rebellious 
subject.     But  even  Pluto  himself  shall  not  save  the  perpetrator. 
We  here  see  Creon  exhibited  not  only  bs  a  tyrannical,  but  as 
an  impious  sovereign.    Every  hint  at  the  violation  of  his  com- 
mands is  received,  not  with  the  stem,  but  gentle  dignity  of  a 
beneficent  prince,  resolved  to  have  his  just  commands  obeyed, 
but  with  violent  outbursts  of  ungovernable  passion,  which  be- 
tray the  lurking  consciousness  that  he  is  wrong.    He  has  been 
the  principal  personage  of  the  episode,  and  against  him,  there- 
fore, are  the  expressions  in  the  ode  which  finishes  it  directed. 
They  cannot  be  levelled  at  Antigone,  who  has  not  once  appeared. 
That  would  be  contrary  not  only  to  the  unity  of  the  episode, 
but  to  the  commonest  principles  of  dramatic  art.    Nor  can  they 
be  referred  to  the  unknown  agent  in  the  burial.     The  chorus 
have  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was  clone  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  gods,  and  must  be,  therefore,  a  blameless  act.    The  tenor 
of  the  ode  also  proves  that  Creon  is  the  person  aimed  at.    The 
general  reflections  oif  the  audacious  nature  of  man  with  which 
it  b^fins,  find  their  particular  application  in  the  last  antistrophe. 
The  first  strophe  represents  man's  dominion  over  sea  and  earth ; 
V.  G 
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tlie  corn.'apoiniing  antistroplie,  his  power  over  the  aDimnls  whivh 
they  contain.  The  second  strophe  brings  us  to  his  arts  of  civi- 
lization,— the  dwellings  he  has  reared,  the  speech  he  has  in- 
^■ented,  the  ci^■il  laws  and  customs  he  has  ordmned.  Thus,  by 
a  gradual  transition,  we  approach,  in  the  last  antistrophe,  the 
political  conduct  of  Creon  himself.  Man,  in  his  civil  state, 
sometimes  tends  to  good,  sometimes  to  evil ;  as  when  ho  abro- 
gates the  laws  of  the  land,  and  tramples  on  the  sacred  ordi- 
nances of  the  gods.  JSven  the  Head  of  the  citi/  is  no  eilhfn,  if  j 
unritikteottsneee  dwell  with  him. 

no'cl  jiSv  xoxov,  SXXoT?  Jjc'  ioftWv  ^piKi, 

v6[iou;  jtapsijHov  yhowz, 

Seuiv  t  Svopxov  Kxov' 

For  tlie  reasons  before  given,  none  of  these  expressions  can  be 
referred  to  Antigone.     Indeed  the  only  one  capable  of  being  so 
applied,  is  that  which  relates  to  a  breach  of  the  laws  or  customs   I 
of  the  land.     But,  first,  Creon's  recent  edict,  even  if  by  courtesj' 
it  may  be  called  a  law,  cannot  at  all  events,  with  any  propriety,  ( 
be  called  a  law  o/  the  latul ;  and  secondly,  that  it  refers  to  laws   ' 
establbhed  long  before  Creon's  accession,  is  shewn  by  (he  re- 
mark of  the  tyrant  himself  in  a  subsequent  passage : — 

SpaZ'jv  ■{  owCovta  Tov  ^'ov  -usXeTv. — 1068  (^BlkkK). 

I  may  here  advert  to  a  strong  resemblance  obBervable  in  llie  \ 
tendency  of  tliis  play  and  that  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrarmuty  and  I 
which  is  highly  suitable  to  the  religious  character  of  Sophocles. 
Though  (Edipus  is  the  victim  of  fiite,  yet  the  poet  has  con-  1 
trived  to  throw  several  touches  of  hardness  and  impiety  into  [ 
his  character,  so  that  his  fall  does  not  seem  quite  iinrle-nerved. 
Such  are  his  occasiouaily  impious  reflections  on  the  oracles,  i 
and  his  harsh  treatment  of  the  sacred  prophet  Tiresias ;  pam- 
ages  which  afford  Sophocles  an  opportimity  of  inculcating  pie^  i 
and  submission  to  thennll  of  the  gods  in  the  choral  odes  of  that 
piny.     The  AiUigone  has  many  pass^es  of  an  analogous  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  scene  between  Creon  and  Tireaas,  in  the  fiAh   , 
episode,  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  that  between  <Edipus  a 
the  same  prophet  in  the  Tyrannut.     Hence  it  seems  to  ne^  I 
that  an  ajipfftl  to  the  religious  feelings  of  his  audience  was  a  | 
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subordinate  view  in  both  plays ;  but  to  do  this  effectually,  So- 
phocles knew  that  his  first  care  must  be  to  produce  pieces  of 
the  most  consummate  dramatic  art. 

Thomas  Dyer. 


/ 


IV. 
ON  A  VASE  REPRESENTING  THE  AMPHORITES  AGON. 


The  vase  in  the  British  Museum  Collection,  No.  720.,  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  de  Canino,^  and  one  of 
the  hundred  select  yases,  is  interesting  as  illustrating  one  of  the 
obscurer  passages  of  Pindar.  It  is  of  the  shape  conventionally 
called  hydria ;  and  as  a  positive  relation  exists  between  the 
subject  on  it  and  the  vase  itself,  this  name  cannot  be  refused  to 
it.'  The  figures  are  red  upon  a  black  ground,  a  very  unusual 
style  on  vases  of  this  class,  and  are  well  executed.  The  subject 
on  the  neck  itself,  or  fideze,  as  it  is  usually  called,  represents  a 
youth  on  a  couch,  having  his  head  crowned  with  ivy,  or  vine- 
Itoves,  xiooooxefi^c  of  the  spurious  Anacreon,  and  looking  behind 
him ;  his  form  is  ^[iipjivoc,  or  half-draped  fi:om  the  waist  down- 
wards, and  he  holds  a  Chelys  (ly^^)  ^^  ^^  1^^  hand,  and  a  plec- 
trum in  his  right.  He  reposes  on  an  embroidered  cushion. 
Behind  him,  similarly  draped,  and  in  the  same  attitude,  is  an 
old  man.  bekrded.  hddingVfall  cylix  in  one  hand,  and  an  in. 
verted  one  in  the  other.  As  both  look  in  the  same  direction, 
they  have  formed  part  of  one  composition  ;  but  the  subject  is 
too  general  to  conjecture  who  are  intended.  On  this  part  is 
the  name  of  the  artist,  KPITIAZ  EFPAOSEN,  "  Critias  painted 
it."  The  name  of  this  artist  is  only  known  firom  this  vase,  and 
has  been  hitherto  erroneously  read  Phitias,'  or  Phintias,^  but 


^  MuUt  Etru$que,  p.  70-71,  No.  551. 

'  For  the  name  aeeigned  to  this  ahape 
cf.  Panofka,  Reckerehea  tur  Us  veriuMe$ 
nomM  de»  V€ue$  €hee$,  i.  1 1 ;  Gerhard, 
in  iheAnnali  <r  Inttituto  ArekcBolcgieo, 
III.  p.  247 ;  Letromie,  ObtervaHotu  iur 
leM  nomi  de$  Va»e$  €rree$  d  Voeeouion  de 


Vimvragt  de  M,  Panofka^  4to. ;  Journal 
det  Savam,  1833,  p.  10.  f.  54 ;  Gerhard, 
Arch,  ZeU.  No.  44.    Aug.  1 846, 8.  328. 

■  Mut,  Etrutq,  L  c.  p.  70-71. 

*  Gerhard,  Rapp,  Vole.  Ann.  188% 
p.  178,  No.  696. 


ON  A  VASE  REPRESENTING 

on  inspection  of  the  vase  itself  is  only  necessary  to  restore  it  to 
Kritias.'^  His  style  is  fine,  noble,  and  of  the  best  period  of  the 
fictile  art.  The  lower  part,  or  picture,  represents  three  naked 
youths,  each  with  a  hydria,  or  water  vase,  approaching  a  foun- 
tain, which  issues  out  of  a  lion's  mouth.  The  first,  crowned 
with  vine  or  ivy  leaves,  holds  a  hydria  in  both  hands,  which  he 
fills  from  tJie  jet  of  water ;  the  second  bears  his  hydria,  appa- 
rently empty,  by  one  hand,  upon  his  shodlder,  and  turns  round 
to  address  an  old  bearded  man,  draped  from  the  loins  down- 
wards, and  leaning  on  a  po^o;  or  oxf^ircfHiiV.  He  is  crowned 
with  vine  leaves,  while  the  youth  is  crowned  with  myrtle.  The 
old  man  regards  the  fountain.  Behind  him  is  another  youth, 
crowned  with  vine-leaves,  holding  a  hydria,  apparently  full,  be- 
fore him,  and  afraid  of  letting  it  fall.  Now  this  subject,  I  con- 
ceive, is  a  representation  either  of  the  landing  of  the  Argonauta 
at  ^gina,  or  of  the  Amphoritcs  or  Amaphorites  Agon,  which 
was  instituted  in  remembrance  of  it.  When  Pindar  records 
the  victories  of  the  Rhodian  athlete  Diagoras  at  .^gina,  the 
Scholiast  suggests  that  these  must  have  been  either  in  the  Am- 
phiphorites,  or  the  Amphorites  Agon,  the  contest  of  Amphone 
mentioned  by  CalJimacbns.  Although  the  term  is  'Aptfaphtfi 
in  the  Schohast,^  I  am  disposed  to  connect  it  directly  with  the 
Cqttpttpopirr,;  of  tJie  Parisian  £ti/mo!otficum,  who  had  either  the 
Sjif  ttpopt-njc  Old)  of  the  Iambi  of  Callimachus  in  view,  or  else  the 
epithet  subsequently  applied  to  some  victor  in  this  contest.  The 
last  mentioned  authority  of  the  Etymologicum  affords  a  foil 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  contest ;  'Aji(pt?opifl)( :  Sn  h 
AV'^'g  lipqiov  Ttspi  TTjv  'AocoToAa  xp^vjjv  oJpEuoaoca  *  Sftsv  xa't  fiiwv 
S^ttwi  dfiin^opiTi];  }£^6^'^(x:  Ttapd  loi;  Aifiviitan  •  h  w  Ixstoe  oium- 
Co{i£uo(  Toii;  xE(>a)ioi>c  ^cnoi  icE7:X7]p(U[iivo'J(  xfrrd  tiuv  Snuav  napa- 

ifimimJ'  From  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that  the  contest  was 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  contending  athletes  ran  with  emp^ 
vessels,  or  amphone,  to  (he  fountain  Asopis,  where  the; 
struggled  to  fill  their  vases,  and  bearing  them  on  tbeir  shouldCTS, 
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strove  who  should  first  return  to  the  starting  place.  The  pas- 
sage as  to  the  imitation  of  the  heroes  would  in  itself  be  obscure, 
but  this  refers  to  the  landing  of  the  Argonauts*  at  the  island  of 
.£gina,  on  their  return  to  Pagasse,  when  an  actual  race  and 
struggle  took  place  firom  the  shore  to  the  fountain  Asopis  and 
back,  in  order  to  supply  the  Argo  with  water,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  subsequent  .Ajnphorites,  or  Amphiphorites  Agon.  The 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  river,  or  fountain,  called  the 
Asopis,  is  decided  by  Didymus,  who  mentions  the  .Sginetan 
Asopus,  as  distinct  firom  the  Arcadian ;  and  by  Gallistratus,* 
who  speaks  of  the  Asopis  evidently  as  the  fi>untain  mentioned 
by  the  Etymologicum.  Now,  Asopb  was  one  of  the  twenty 
daughters  of  the  Asopus,  and  sister  of  .£gina,  from  whom  the 
island  derived  its  name ;  and  the  fountain  was  probably  situated 
on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island,  as  it  would  be  on  this  shore  that 
the  Ai^nauts  would  land,  in  their  course  to  Pagasae.  Hence 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  chorus  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
.£ginetan  Aristocleides^®  ''  at  the  waters  of  Asopis.''  Now,  the 
expression  amphorites,"  and  that  of  amphorse,  seems  to  imply 
that  the  contest  was  performed  with  vessels  of  that  shape,  which 
would  preclude  the  appearance  of  the  hydria,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  amphora  veas  a  two-handled  vase.^'  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Panathenaic  amphorse  are  called  hydrise,^^ 
and  that  the  word  amphora  merely  implied  vessel,^'  fit)m  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  poetic  phrase  was  subsequently  re- 
placed by  the  newer  shape  of  the  water  vessel,  for  Callimachus 
commences  to  use  the  term  calpis  instead  of  hydria.^*  Now 
such  would  be  the  explanation  of  this  subject,  unless  it  might  be 
preferable  to  adopt  that  of  the  Ai^nauts  themselves  approach- 
ing the  Asopis  fountain ;  in  which  case  the  aged  man  should 
be  iBacus  himself,  and  not  the  epistates  or  paidotribos.  There 
was  indeed  a  festival  at  Athens  of  the  Hydrophoria,  or  water- 
carrying,  emblematic  of  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  but  this  was 


•  ApoUonins  Rhodius,  r.  1765-1772; 
Apollodorns,  r.  9, 26. 

*  Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem,  in.  1. 
"  Nem.  I.  6. 

^^  Heyne  ad  Find,  Nem,  ni.  6. 

^  The  *A^if«(iViir,  Cramer, /.«.,  and 
'  AftftpifMt  in  Hesychins,  t.  t,,  is  an  Attic, 
or  rather  poetic  form. 


^'  Stephanns,  Lex.  t.  e. ;  cf.  McbtIb, 
Lex,  Attic.  8to.  Lipe.  1831,  p.  33. 

"  Ct.  Schol  ad  Find,  Nem.  64, 65,9d. 
H^yne ;  Schol.  ad  Arittopk.  Nub.  r. 
1001. 

^*  Bekker,  Anted,  $.  t.;  Lex.  Bketor. 

>'  Sehol.  Find.  I, «.,  Fragm.  ed.  Em, 
102,  p.  490. 
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probably  held  by  females,  who  can-ied  these  vases  on  their  heads, 
and  not  upoii  their  shoulders ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  the  explanation  of  the  Argonauts  at  £giaa,  or  their  com- 
memoration festival,  is  preferable.  In  tliis  portion  is  the  in- 
scription METAKAEi:  KAAOS  ;  and  Megaeles  had  probably  him- 
self gained  a  prize  in  the  very  contest." 

S.  BiaCH. 


MISCELLANIES. 


1.   On  toe  P4BTICLEB 'A/ia  ANd'-Vo, 

A  cuKRECT  knowledge  of  the  Greek  particles,  npon  wliit^h  so  much 
of  tilt!  logical  meaning  of  Bcctiona  and  clauses  of  gentences  depends, 
appeaxB  to  me  to  be  yet  a  desideratum  among  scholars.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  not  easy  (o  trace  them  to  their  respective  roots,  nor  to 
reconcile  llio  different  eignificatioiis  they  are  supposed  to  have  in  va- 
rious authors.  None  have  occasioned  more  discussion,  and  none  a|)- 
pear  to  be  leas  understood,  than  the  two  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Hermann,  in  his  preface  to  the  (Edipui  Coloneat  of  Sophocles,  says, 
according  to  Eltendt,  Lex.  Sophocl.  "  nunqnam  versus  causa  Spa  dic- 
tum pro  ope,  Bed  vim  conjeclura:  faciendro  perpetuo  retinero  Hpn,  Jnter- 
rogandi  opa."  This  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  be  correct,  but  not  the 
meaning  he  attaches  to  apa.  Ellendt  himself  states  is  his  Lex.  p. 
313,  "Nec  tamenusquam  upa  prou/>a  dicitur,  sedufin  proi]/>a,"  How 
apa  could  be  used  for  apa,  and  not  vice  versd,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover.  The  late  Dr.  ArooU,  m  a  note  on  Thncydides,  (i.  75,) 
says,  "  The  word  «pn,  although  accented  and  pronounced  differently, 
is  no  other  originally  than  the  illative  conjunctiou  upa."  Tlie  OjStai 
Lexicographers  echo  the  same  opinion,  "  Spa,  tutcrrog.  particle,  ^  LaL  , 
num  f  in  accent  and  signjf.  a  stronger  form  of  Jpa :  1.  It  makes  the 
question  more  doubtful,  so  that  usnally  a  negative  answer  is  expected, 
which  is  sometimes  more  clearly  shewn  by  the  use  of  Spa  pij."    This   i 


'-   I  do  not  dunk  Umt  Uiiii  con  nrprc-  I  Mullcr,  DtnSrmalrT,  Gatting.  1832,  Kn. 

It  tlir  buiding  of  llie  Argoaautu  for  309,    which  MiDparv  with   111*  i 

ilor  on  dn  cout  of  Siihjnit,   whkti  Gcrliard,  Grit 

pMUii  an  llie  cUta  found  U  PrwRratc,  ru 
«>.  Kir<h.  a™,  T-b.  f.  e,  B ;   K.  O. 


iffAueic  t'ainibMtr,'hh. 
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doctrine  I  hold  to  be  altogether  erroneous ;  because,  besides  the  dif- 
ference in  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  two  words,  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for,  if  they  were  originally  the  same,  and  the  very 
great  difference  in  the  meaning  of  both,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
classical  Greek  authors  never  used  apa  any  more  than  70^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  sentence,  whereas  opa  is  often  found  occupying  that 
position.  "A/JO,  with  the  acute  accent,  denotes  an  inference  drawn 
from  what  preceded,  or  a  consequence  following  upon  it.  It  does  not 
imply  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  ovv.  It  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  verb  apu^,  to  JU,  adapt,  &c.  ^Apa,  having  the  first  syllable 
circumflected,  is  always  used  as  an  interrogatitie  by  the  Attic  writers, 
and  can  never  be  interchanged  with  apa.  The  interrogative  npa  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  apaw,  or,  as  a  deponent,  apdofiai,  I  pray. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  several  examples  in  the  Greek  poets,  in  which 
the  versification  requires  the  Jirst  syllables  to  be  long,  and  yet  the  ge- 
neral meaning  of  apa  is  inadmissible,  nor  can  the  sentence  be  read 
interrogatively.  If  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  stated  at  some  length 
in  Dissertation  Second  of  my  Greek  Prosody,  be  correct,  viz.  "  That 
a  short  or  doubtful  vowel  is  sometimes  lengthened  by  the  Attic  poets, 
when  it  is  the  second  syllable  of  the  Iambic  foot,  though  not  supported 
by  two  consonants  f  then  apa  may  have  its  first  vowel  lengthened 
when  in  that  position.  The  poets  sometimes  avoided  this  license  by 
employing  toi  before  <3i/>a,  and  contracting  the  two  words  into  tapa. 
See  Soph.  Aj.  1137,  and  Aristoph.  Vesp.  299,  Bekker's  Ed.  In  the 
former  play,  v.  979,  the  chorus  address  Teucer,  who  had  just  been  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  his  brother,  oXuiKev  aprjpf  Tevxpe,  toOt*  eTrtarairo^ 

Teucer  replies,  w/iot,  ftapeiaf  apa  trj^  €fi^9  rvxt^  I  Woes  me,  then^ 
for  my  heavy  calamity  I  Here  apa,  the  interrogative,  would  be  out  of 
place ;  and  if  the  reading  is  not  rclpa,  which  it  unquestionably  ought 
to  be,  the  first  a  must  be  pronounced  long,  as  it  is  the  second  syllable 
of  the  Iambus.  Ellendt  has  quoted  GSd.  Tyr.  1395,  \6^i^  vaXaia 
^ihfiaG^  oiov  apa  fie — as  an  instance  where  apa  must  necessarily  come 
in  place  of  apa.  But  the  reading  ought  to  be-— ofa  tapa  fie  Ka\\o9  Ka^ 
K&v  vTTovXov  e^eOpeyfta-re.  Not  s%»ch  you  reared  me,  but  how,  in  that 
state  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  you  reared  me.    In  Soph.  (Ed.  CoU 

408,   the  common  reading  is   ovk  ap^  ifiovr^e  fiij  tcpaTrjffuxnv  jrore  •  so 

said  CEdipus  emphatically  to  the  observation  of  Ismene,  aW  ovk  is 
7ovfU/w\op  alfid  al,  w  •jratep,  no  then,  never  sJiall  they  be  masters  of 
me.    Elmsley  has  properly  given  ov  rap'  k.  t.  X.    In  the  line  follow- 

^^S)  ^P*^  ^  Also  said  to  be  substituted  for  upn,  Ism.  earai  wor*  apa  T0V70 

KaBfietoi9  fiapo9,  I  havc  little  doubt  that  the  reading  ought  to  be, 
e<rrai  toV  apa  roi9  rovro  KaBfieioiv  fiapov,  then  this,  {os  a  consequence,) 

will  he  resented  by  the  Cadmeans.    The  article  here  seems  to  be  in- 


w 
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dispensible.  But  if  this  reading  sfaould  be  considered  too  bold,  tben 
««^ai  ToV  3pa  will  require  the  a  oi  ipa  to  Lave  llie  ictus,  as  being  tlie 
second  syllabic  of  the  Iambic  fool.  Every  prosodiui  knows  that  the 
A  of 'Api;s  is  naturally  short,  and  yet  we  find  it  lengthened  in  the  fol- 
lowing line,  TOf^Tui  y,',p  'Ap-j.  ^iate^a,.—£fchyl.  S.  Th.  230. 

These  observations  will,  I  imagine,  enable  us  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  line  328,  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristophanes,  which  two  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Classktil  Mtueuta  have,  in  my  opinion,  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted.  Both  of  them,  as  well  as  several  commentators 
who  preceded  them,  seem  to  me  to  have  mistaken  the  meaning  both 
of  S/ia  and  the  verb  avaaciu;  and  have  migtranslatcd  tlie  verb  f^XXer', 
on  the  anthorily  of  Elmslcy.  The  reading  is,  t'/iAXti'  apa  rafTec 
iivaofUtv  (9o^i'  (^o.;i).  Elmsley  says,  "  Orammatica  structura  hqjiu 
versus  nondmu  mibi  sati^  comperta  est;  scnlcntia  vero,  qas^refellit 
interpretes,  hm'nsmodi  videtur ;    f|uX\c^'  Spa  ^avacaOai  -nit  fio^t. 

NosUr  Ran.  268.     'El.tX.Xoi'    Spa    ^av<r(iti    waff    ifJl<    tdS  ronf  ■  fto 

avitaticif  0oijv,  eodem  sensn  dicere  poterat  poeta,  ivijattr  i^t  ^o^»,  nt 
in  Pac.  318.  'EfoXtTW  p.',  wf^pcfi,  el  p^  rryt  ^u^t  di-ijofTt.  Cetentra 
avaaa'ftv  agaoscit  Suidas  in  ipsa  voce."  And  in  his  Auctuarivm  Anw- 
taiiomim,  he  adds,  "  Verbum  ptXKw  eodem  scusu  usurpatur  a  nostro, 
Vetp,  460.  'A/i'  i/tiK\o/w  iroff  ipui  iliioaoji^ativ  ra'  XP^^V-  -^"fi- 
1301,  (Bftl^tiv;   t'/icXXof  a'  ipa  Kifijativ  tfu.;      Ad  hunc  loCUTO  Oplime 

monet  Bnuickius,  tic  loqui  tolenl,  qui  muUo  UAore  land«m  id  eff«c»- 
rurif  jwkI  conteneUsfitnt.  Dicereut  nostrates,  /  thought  I  thouUi  moJbe 
^ou  hold  your  longiu."  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  both 
Ehufiley  and  Ilie  other  commentators  on  this  passage  have  totally  mis- 
taken (he  meaning  of  the  verb  aractla.:  In  no  passage  in  the  classic 
authors  tliat  I  can  discover,  does  U  ever  signify  to  cause  (o  c«aw,  or 
give  over.  Its  general  meaning  is,  to  shake  or  ton  up ;  sometimes  to 
brandiih.  In  the  quotation  given  by  Elmsley  from  AriitopK,  Vttp, 
460,  the  line  ought  to  be  read  in  this  order,  ifUWofifv  roi'  a/,'  t<^« 

BK-BBofiijarip  Tf  xpirn:    lu  that  from  the  Nubet  (1301)  he  has  also  I 

given  a  false  arrangement.  Instead  of  0ci^7(i« ,-  iptWoy  a'Spt  nt^atu 
c^v,  the  common  reading  and  the  correct  one  is,  0'('"y*i*;  ^/i*XX** 

ipa  at  iiv^af.i'  ,'-,d:    I  cannot  imagine  how  Elmsley  could  have  ex-  ■ 

tracled  the  meaning,  /  Ihmtghl  I  thould  make  jfou  hold  your  longve, 
from  the  pasFage:  piWu;  the  lirsl  person  may  be  so  translated,  as  In  I 
the  verse  from  the  Ifubes,  1301,    'pck\ov  ipa  or  Kivi/anv  ^fv,  •»  T  I 
thought  I  dhnuld  make  you  sheer  olT!    But  it  never  cnii  have  sneli  A  I 
meaning  as  /  thought  with  Ihe  second  or  third  perst)n».— I^t  us  n 

1  to  the  Achamiant.     Professor  Maiden's  pr(ip<ifed  reading  iifl 
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Ji.^ac/«v  \B  altogether  inadmissible.  For  who  ever  saw  such  a  desi- 
derative?  I  think  the  trae  sense  may  be  brought  out  without  alter- 
ing a  single  word,  by  simply  attending  to  the  meaning  of  Spa  and 
ovaaMiv,  The  verse,  according  to  my  view  of  «/>«,  ought  to  be  read  in- 
terrogatiyely,  c/ueXXer'  ap"  avav-re^  avaaeUiv  potjv;  Dicffiopolis,  having 
brought  the  chorus  to  their  senses  by  his  threats,  asks  them,  disdain- 
fully and  with  a  sneer.  Were  you  going y  fray,  all  of  you  to  kick  up  a 
row  F  to  use  the  Aristophanic  skuig.  He  employs  the  verb  waaeiv 
in  consequence  of  the  chorus  using  the  same  verb,  iKaetreitrTai  x^f*^i » 
o^  opa^  (T€i6fL€vov  •  instead  of  what  might  have  been  expected,  <iva- 
Temiv  porjvy  a  pun  upou  the  word  very  common  with  Aristophanes. 
This,  I  imagine,  will  be  confirmed  by  what  he  says  a  few  lines  below, — 

heivov  7^/9,  ovrti}9  6/n/)aiciav  vexfivicivaij 
Tov  Ovfiot^  avhpwVj  tviTTe  paWetv  ical  fio^v, 

Oboboe  DuiniAB. 


2.  On  ^SCHYL.  Prom.  1094,  c*  U  rah*  arvxe*,  T«  X«^^  fiaviwy. 

Such  is  Brunck's  conjectural  reading  of  the  first  dipodia  of  this  much 
disputed  passage,  which  was  approved  by  Schtitz.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  quote  all  the  various  readings  that  have  been  suggested, 
as  several  of  these  violate  both  the  sense  and  the  metre.  Linwood, 
in  his  Lexicon  to  ^schylus,  mentions  Hermann's  in  his  Ohs.  Critt.  c. 
3.,  ri  raS*  V'^^xOtf ;  ti  x^^a  fiaviwv ;  quid  his  perterritus  est  ?  quid  de 
insania  remittit?  Coll.  Hom.  R  f.  468.  ."Ihis,"  says  he,  "Butler 
approves,  having  himself  conjectured,  el  £'  ev  raS  exci — supposing 
t/ xa^a  fiaviwv  to  have  arisen  from  a  gloss  on  the  former  line.    Blomf. 

adopts  a  C0I\j.  of  Pors.,  d  fniV  arux^v^  ti  xaXf  fiaviwv ;  i.  e.  n  ne  quum 
ausis  quidem  excideritj  &c.  WelL  proposes,  el  rfic  ti'x^i  t/ x«^f 
fiaviCjVy  considering  ri  as  equivalent  to  nihiir  Dindorf s  conj.  (which 
comes  nearest  the  reading  of  Med.  e<  tovhe  Tvxn)t  says  Linwood,  ap^ 
pears  the  simplest  and  best.  He  observes,  "  tovhc  propterea  est  ne- 
cessarium,  quia  ab  sententia  communi,  quse  precedentibus  versibus 
continetur,  ad  Promethei  fortunam,  cui  nihil  ad  mentis  alienationem 
deesse  ait,  orationem  deflectit  Mercurius.'*  Neither  the  above,  nor  all 
the  different  readings  I  have  quoted,  appear  to  me  to  cohere  strictly 
with  the  preceding  verses ;  nor  can  I  elicit  any  meaning  from  either 
in  strict  reference  to  what  precedes  or  follows.  Brunck's  reading  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  in  conformity  with  the  preceding  lines,  and  conveys 
some  degree  of  sense.  I  apprenend,  however,  that  the  translation, 
qwtim  tanto  prenMtur  infortuniOf  is  incorrect :  aTvx^i*J  does  not  si^v^^ 
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to  he  borne  down  by  misfortune^  but,  to  be  unfortunaUj  not  to  succeed 
in  the  object  of  one's  ioishesj  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Thucy- 

dldeSy  n.  62.,  attr\iov  he  €XOP7a9  i^paipeOrjyaif   ^  K7ti}fidvov9  Arv^fjoai^ 

it  is  more  disgraceful  to  be  deprived  of  a  thing  when  in  possession  of 
itj  than  to  fail  in  acquiring  it.  In  Brunck's  reading,  raBe  must  be  re- 
ferred to  /9ot;X€i;^rt  in  tine  1091. 

rotate  fiei^Toi  tSjv  <f>p€vov\'^iCTwy 
povXevfiar^f  iinj  t'  itrriv  aicovtrai^ 

The  povXevfiata  were  the  purposes  of  Prometheus  to  oppose  the  will 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  eVi;  must  have  a  reference  to  his  preceding  speech, 
in  which  he  indignantly  refuses  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Mercury 
and  the  chorus.  The  principal  objection  to  this  reading  is,  that  an 
anapaest  follows  a  dactyle,  by  which  too  many  short  syllables  meet  in  the 
first  dipodia.  But  there  are  several  examples  of  such  a  collocation  in 
all  the  Tragedians.  Schoemann,  in  his  edition  of  the  Prom.  B.  (Greifii- 
wald,  1844),  reads,  el  raS'  iiravx^'i^  Ti  x<*^?  fiaviwv ;  but  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  verb  ewavx^o)  does  not  occur  either  in  ^schylus 
or  Euripides.  It  is  found  in  Soph.  Antig,  479,  toiJtoi*  eiravxeiv  ical 
SeBpoKviap  rfekav'  here  it  gOYcms  the  dative,  its  legitimate  construction. 
In  the  Electra,  y.  65,  it  is  used  intransitively.  We  find  it  also  in  the 
Aves  of  Aristophanes,  goyeming  the  dative,  y.  628,  iwavx^<ra9  Be  -rotai 
aoU  \6yoi9.  From  these  examples,  then,  it  is  evident  that  Schoemann's 
reading  violates  the  construction,  as  ivavxeu)  never  governs  the  accu^ 
sative,  and  raBe  with  ivavxeoi  cannot  possibly  be  taken  adverbially^ 
the  proposition  cVi,  in  composition,  requiring  the  dative*  The  follow- 
ing conjectural  reading  seems  to  me  to  convey  exactly  the  mind  of 
the  poet 

This  comes  pretty  near  Bishop  Butler's  reading,  which,  however,  can- 
not convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  poef  s  meaning.  I  would  translate  this 
line,  sa  amended,  thus, — If  this  is  so  C  if  such  is  his  language^,  in  what 
respect  does  he  relax  from  his  madness  ?  what  remission  is  there  of  his 
madness?  Various  examples  of  a  similar  construction  of  d>9  with 
cxtt',  occur  in  aU  the  poets,  Soph.  Trach.  622. 

TO  ^rj  ov  toB'  a'yr^ovy  W9  €p^€#,  Bei^at  ^pwy. 

And,  Kal  f^ap  i^eTTicraaai 

ra  rjf*  eV  Bofioioi  W9  t\ov7a  Tv^xavci, — ^V.  625. 

George  Dumbar. 

College  op  Edinbubou,  March  1847.    4^ 
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3.  On  A  Passage  in  Virgil's  First  Geobgic. 

Virgil,  in  his  first  Greorgic,  (v.  203,)  declares  that  the  husband^ 
man  is  caDed  upon  to  study  the  constellations  as  much  as  the  mari- 
ner who  navigates  the  perilous  straits  of  a  tempestuous  sea ;  and 
proceeds  to  fix  the  epochs  for  several  important  agricultural  opera- 
tions, by  the  risings  and  settings  of  particular  asterisms.  He  then 
alludes,  in  a  well  known  and  highly  laboured  passage,  to  certain  de- 
tails connected  with  the  five  zones,  to  the  position  of  the  poles,  and 
more  especially  to  the  annual  career  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  lines  which  immediately  succeed  are  printed 
as  follows  in  the  editions  of  Wakefield — of  Brunck — of  Hunter,  (who 
professed  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  punctuation) — of  Hejme,  as 
published  originally  by  himself,  and  as  re-edited  by  Wagner — of  For- 
biger,  the  most  generdly  usefid  which  has  yet  appeared — and  in  a  mul- 
titude of  school  copies,  which  are  for  the  most  part  taken  directly  from 
one  or  other  of  the  above. 


lUic  nt  perhibent  ant  intempesta  silet  nox 
Semper  et  obtenta  dennentur  nocte  tenebrse 
Aut  redit  a  nobis  Aurora  diemque  redudt ; 
Noeqae  nbi  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis 
lUic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 
Hinc  tempestates  dubio  praediscere  coelo 
PoesumuB,  hinc  messisque  diem,  tempusque  serendi ; 
Et  quando  infidum  remis  impellere  marmor 
Conyeniat ;  quando  armatas  deducere  classes, 
Ant  tempestivam  silyis  evertere  pinum. 

Nee  frustra  signorum  obituei  speculamur  et  ortus 
Temporibusque  parem  diyersis  quatnor  annum. 
Frigidus  agricolam  si  quando  continet  imber, 
Multa,  forent  quae  mox  coelo  properanda  serene, 
Maturare  datur :  durum  procudit  arator 
Vomeris  obtusi  dentem ;  carat  arbore  lintres ; 
Aut  pecori  signum,  ant  numeros  impressit  acervis : 
&c.  &c 

Now,  since  the  division  into  paragraphs,  unknown  in  the  oldest 
MSS.,  and  adopted  very  sparingly  by  editors,  even  as  late  as  the  days 
of  Burmann,  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  reader  to 
comprehend  aright  the  connection  of  the  different  parts,  the  arrange- 
ment, as  set  down,  must  be  intended  to  indicate  that  a  new  section 
commences  with — 

Nee  frustra  signorum  obitus  speculamur  et  ortus, 

and  that  these  words  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  advice  subjoined ; 
and  so  we  are  expressly  told  by  Martyn  and  Heyne,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer says  on  Necfrustray — "  Here  the  poet  urges  still  farther  the  use- 


fulnesa  of  aatronomieal  kuowledge.  He  obscrveg,  that  many  worki 
are  to  be  performed  by  the  liusliandman,  the  proper  time  for  doing 
which  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  seaaons ;"  aud  on  Frigidm 
iwler,  "  the  poet  doee  not  seem  to  mean  that  these  works  are  to  be 
dont;  nticn  any  sudden  shower  happens;  but  when  the  winter  season 
conies  on,  which  he  hod  before  expressed  by  hrumce  intracUtbilU  Jm- 
brem  j"  while  the  latter  remarks,  "  Habet  eiiam  alias  utiiitat«B,  si  ob- 
serres  siderum  ortus  cI  occasns  ct  rices  anni  temponim.  Si  plavium 
tempus  continet  h.  c.  domi  tenet  (v.  Burm.  h.  L)  agricolam,  multa  tn- 
terea  parare  et  facerc  licet  quie  mox  sereno  cielo  parum  tempestire 
coranda  cssent.  Hoc  poSta  omotins  extulit,  post  Hesiodum,  qucm 
compara  493,  sqq." 

The  idea  of  Martyn,  that  frigidut  imlcr  denotes  simply  unnUr, 
seems  to  be  completely  overturned  by  <i^iuin(/(i,  which  distinctly  points 
to  an  occasional  event,  and  by  the  fact  tliat  the  occupations  of  the 
long  winter  nights  are  treated  of  elsewhere  {v.  291).  The  lines  of 
Hesiod,  although  Ibey  unquestionably  insist  iiimn  activity  tn  domestic 
troncerns  during  severe  cold,  are  so  widely  different  in  all  respects  from 
those  before  us,  that  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  two  passages  as  even 
paraUcl.  Tlie  precept  of  Virgil,  then,  inculcates  generally  the  impor- 
tance of  economizing  time,  "  Whenever,  in  consequence  of  bad  wes^ 
Iher  (Jrigidvs  imler,  may  be  rendered  either  "  chill  rain"  or  "  snow"), 
you  are  unable  to  work  abroad  in  the  fields,  you  may  busy  yourself  tu 
many  useful  tasks  within  doors,  which  you  would  be  obliged  to  hurry 
over  imperfectly  at  some  other  period  if  you  passed  your  days  in  idle- 
ness unto  the  return  of  a  calm  clear  sky."  Since,  therefore,  the  iti- 
junction  here  ^ven  relates  entirely  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  active 
operations  abroad,  a  suspension  altogether  independent  of  the  seasons, 
it  is  manifest  that  Virgil  would  never  have  ushered  in  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice 80  simple,  with  regard  to  a  contingency  which  could,  m  evciy 
case,  be  ascertained  by  the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses,  without  any 
appeal  to  astronomical  phenomena,  by  any  such  solemn  preface  as, 
Ncc  ftiutra  ugnorum  abituB  xpecalB 
TeiupoTibaaque  parem  diTerau  qiuluor  ■nnuni  ; 

although  these  expressions  are  highly  appropriate  as  tlie  peroration 
cf  the  magnificent  lines  which  precede  tliem.  We  ought,  then,  rnani- 
featly  to  print. 
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£t  qoando  infidum  remis  impellere  marmor 
Conveniaty  quando  armatas  deducere  dasBes 
Ant  tempestiTam  siliris  evertere  pinum. 
Nee  frustra  signorum  obitus  speculamur  et  ortus, 
TemporibuBque  parem  divereis  qoataor  annum. 
Frigidns  agricolam  si  quando  continet  imber 
Multay  forent  quae  mox  coelo  properanda  aereno, 
Matnrare  datur^  &c. 

And  thus  these  verses  stand  in  two  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  typography  in  existence,  the  edition  of  Baskerville,  (4to.  Birming. 
1757,)  and  the  edition  of  Didot,  (fol.  max.  Paris,  1798,)  except  that 
they  both  begin  a  new  paragraph  with 

Hinc  tempeatatea  dubio  proediscere  coelo, 

which  is,  at  all  events,  unnecessary,  the  connection  of  that  and  the 
six  following  lines  being  very  close  with  those  which  go  before. 

Although  the  truth  of  what  we  have  stated  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  must  have  struck  many  among  the  countless  readers  of  the  Georgics, 
it  seems  remarkable,  that  what  appears  to  be  a  palpable  error,  should 
have  found  its  way  into  all  the  most  popular  editions  of  the  most  ad- 
mired among  the  Latin  poets,  and  have  been  permitted  to  remain  so 
long  unchallenged. 

We  may  farther  observe,  that  another  new  paragraph  should  com- 
mence at  V.  267. 

Qmppe  etiam  festia  qusedam  exeroere  diebus, 

endmg  with 

Incusam,  aut  atne  maBwani  picis  urbe  reportat ; 

but  this  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  moment. 

W.  R. 


VI. 
NOTICES  OP  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  A  Latin  Grammar,  on  the  System  of  Crude  Forms.  By  T.  Hewitt 
Key,  M.  A.,  late  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  London, 
now  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the 
Junior  School    (London,  Dulau  &  Co.,  1846.    8vo.) 

This  work  is  entitled  to  our  special  notice  for  many  reasons.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  scholar  whose  name  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  cause  of  Classical  learning  in  the  metropolis,  as  Professor  of  LbAm\ 
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in  UnivcrBity  College,  and  Head  MaslGr.of  the  Jimior  Scfaoul,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  containing  the  result  of  csteDsive  ex- 
perience. It  exhibits  many  proofs  of  accurate  and  minute  »;liolnrship, 
OS  well  as  extensive  philological  research ;  it  displays  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  modern  German  grammarians,  and 
Blill  differs  from  them  all  so  much  as  la  cslnbUsb  for  ttsetf  a  legitimate 
claim  to  originality  both  of  plan  and  eiceculion ; — it  contains  much  lliat 
ttu)  practical  teacher  may  turn  to  good  account,  and  preaents  in  a 
light,  not  a  few  of  the  nicer  questions  of  Latin  philology  ;  and  yet,  oa 
a  whole,  we  have  scarcely  met  with  a  work  on  the  same  aubjeet  aft 
ill  adapted,  without  other  and  more  intelligible  aid,  for  euabliog  a 
pupil  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  which  it  troata. 
is,  moreover,  the  only  independent  attempt  which  has  been  made  in 
Great  Britain,  since  the  time  of  Ruddimnn,  to  construct  a  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  on  this  nccount  alone,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  onno- 
ticed.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  estimate 
of  two  works  which  have  appeared  after  the  interval  of  a  century. 
The  principles  on  which  they  are  compiled  are  different,  but  the  object 
which  they  have  in  view  is  the  same.  The  London  Professor  is  not 
inferior  to  the  Scottish  Schoolmaster  in  Latin  scholarship,  nor  in  ex- 
tent of  classical  reading ;  while  as  a  linguist  he  is  greatly  superior, 
and  haa  had  the  advantage  bcBidcs,  of  the  philological  works  which 
have  ap|)eared  during  the  long  inter\-al :  but,  while  wc  admit  that  bia 
work  elucidates  many  points  in  Latin  syntax  which  Kuddiman  left 
obscure,  and  explaiiiH  others  on  mure  correct  principles,  wc  do  not  dis- 
cover in  it  the  jiatieut  research,  Uie  deliberate  balancing  of  authorities, 
and  the  calm  judgment  of  the  northern  grammariaiL 

Pfofeaaor  Key  designates  his  work  "a  t^tin  Gmtnmar,  on  the 
System  of  Crude  Forms," — a  system,  some  of  the  pecnllarilies  of  which 
were  explained  in  our  last  Number.  It  is  not  our  intention  ut  proMnt 
to  controvert  any  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  paper  atlnded  to, 
nor  to  call  in  question  the  superiority  so  conlidnitly  elaimt^  for  thia 
novelty ;  but  na  we  have  had  considerably  more  than  "  seven  years' 
daily  experience"  of  the  old  system,  we  may,  perhaps,  take  an  oppor^ 
lunity  hereafter  of  showing  onr  youthful  fellow-labourer  that,  notwith- 
standing his  defection,  it  is  still  capable  of  defence ;  and  that  hia 
assumptions  and  arcrmcuts  are  not  to  bo  allowed  to  imst  cur- 
rent fta  facts.  Ill  the  mean  lime  we  liavc  to  deal  with  Mf.  Key's 
work,  merely  as  a  grammar  of  the  Latin  tongue,  irrespective  alto- 
gether of  its  si/alematii:  pt^uLiaritics,  and  to  eiauiine  its  merila  ae  a 
full  and  correct  exposition  of  the  laws  which  reguhttcd  the  language 
of  ancient  Rome. 

It  is  divided  into  U7G  sections,  of  which  39  are  assigned  to  tht 
alphabet  and  pronunciation ;  7  to  word-buUdhig ;  830  to  the  Inflexion, 
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Gender,  Conjugation,  Derivation,  Forms,  &c.  ol  the  various  parts  of 
speech ;  and  the  remaining'  610  belong  to  the  syntax.  The  system 
of  minute  sub-divisions,  without  any  mark  to  distinguish  the  more 
important  laws  from  what  may  be  regarded  merely  as  exceptions,  ap- 
pears to  us  decidedly  olijectionable,  and  calculated  to  mislead.  The 
inexperienced  pupil  will  naturally  estimate  all  the  facts  as  of  equal 
value,  and  will  fix  both  in  his  mind,  without  probably  being  able  to 
make  the  necessary  distinction. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  intend  to  offer,  we  shall  do  little  more 
than  transcribe  the  notes  which  we  made  during  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  book ;  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  extend  them. — ^We  can- 
not approve  of  the  system  of  orthography  which  our  author  has 
adopted.    It  is  not  consistent ;  and  besides,  it  savours  somewhat  of 
affectation,  and  has  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a  desire  to  be  singu- 
lar.   We  do  not  affirm  that  the  forms  which  he  employs  are  not 
found  ;  but  some  of  them,  we  know,  are  supported  by  slender  autho- 
rity.   Besides,  we  do  not  see  any  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  the 
change  which  he  patronises.    The  tendency  of  it  is  to  familiarise  the 
eye  of  the  pupil  with  forms  of  words  wliich  he  will  seldom  see  any 
where  else,  and  to  conceal  from  him  the  same  words  in  the  form  in 
which  the  best  editions  of  the  Latin  Classics  present  them.    The 
latter  consideration  alone  is  of  paramount  importance ;  and  involves 
the  principle  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted,  not  only  in  Latin  gram- 
mars, but  in  those  also  which  treat  of  every  other  cultivated  language. 
The  Latin  writers,  at  various  periods  of  their  literature,  differed  from 
each  other  as  much  as  the  English  do,  and  we  possess  no  means  of 
fixing  with  certainty  on  the  system  employed  by  any  one  of  them. 
(See  Wagnet^s  Virg.  voL  v.  Pref.)    An  Archaic  grammar  would  be 
curious,  and  useful  too  in  reading  the  fragments  of  the  early  writers, 
as  well  as  Lucretius,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  but  would  fail  when  the 
reader  advanced  to  Cicero ;  whereas  one  compiled  on  the  usual  prin- 
ciple, requires  only  to  be  supplemented,  to  render  the  older  forms  of 
the  language  inteUigible.    We  doubt  if  Professor  Key  will  ^ve  cur- 
rency to  such  forms  as  hatUy  corUio  (for  concio)  sescenti,  quorrij  neg" 
legOj  nequiqtMtn,  plumt,  viciensy  &C.    The  form  es  in  the  ace.  plur.  of 
the  third  declension,  is  given  along  with  is  in  the  inflected  examples 
(§  88),  and  in  the  adjectives  (§  217,  &c.) ;  but,  if  we  mistake  not, 
occurs  no  where  else ;  the  older  form  being,  on  all  occasions,  preferred 
to  it.    (See  §  456,  &c.)   But  wh^s  the  third  form  eis  not  recognised  ? 
For  this  too,  authority  may  be  adduced. 

The  author  enters  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  case-endings  of 
nouns,  and  of  the  personal  terminations  of  verbs,  throughout  which 
he  displays  an  imusual  degree  of  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  philological 
skill ;  and  traces  analogies  where,  at  first  sight,  they  may  appear  to  be 
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least  expected.    This,  wliich  it  oln'ioiisly  a  favourite  pursuit,  !s  con- 
siderably overdone ;  as  in  $  i07,  wbere  it  is  Rtnted  that  the  suflix  of 
the  first  person  sing,  of  E>alin  verbs  was  originally  ont,  a  fonn  wbiub    , 
"  ig  searcely  altered  in  sum,  or  In  iniju-am."    The  analogy  of  the 
English  verb  am,  we  caonot  admit.     Now  this  seems  to  us  a  conclu- 
sion much  too  important  to  be  dtawii  from  premises  so  limited ;  and 
especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Greek 
verb,  and  tlie  din^i-t  inQueni-e  nbieh  the  language  of  Greece  bad  upon 
that  of  Italy.     He  lays  it  down  as  a  prindple  {%  44),  that  "  the  no-    I 
minatite  (of  nouns)  is  formed  by  llie  buHik  t."     It  caimol  be  dispnted    I 
that  a  very  larg«  number  of  nouns  do  presejil  that  lentiination ;  but 
the  exceptions  are  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  on  one  prindpl& 
"  Tlie  nominative,"  we  are  fold,  "  marks  the  quarter  from  which  an 
iu;tion  proceeds.   Thus,  in  the  sentence, '  the  master  strikes  the  slare,' 
the  blow  comes  from  the  master."    Let  us  change  the  nomiruthre,   I 
and  see  what  the  etTect  will  be;  "  the  slave  is  stnick  by  the  master;" 
the  word  slave  is  here  the  nominative,  and  cannot  possibly  be  said  to 
"  mark  the  quarter  /rem."    Again,  it  is  slated  (§  47),  that "  the  ge- 
nitive sigiiifies  from  :  as,  eabr  sobs,  the  heat  from  ihe  tun  ;"  aiid  f 
is  added  {%  48),  "  tlie  nominative  anil  genitive  both  sigiiify/rom  ;  bt 
tboy  differ  in  this;  the  nominative  belongs  to  a  rerb,  the  )^nitin  t 
a  noun."     This  distinction,  wo  fear,  will  not  be  very  intelligible  to  a 
young  pupil. 

One  of  the  leaduig  defects  of  the  book,  in  oui  estimation,  as  n  prac- 
tical treatise  on  Latin  grammar,  arises  from  the  author's  excessive  lov« 
of  theory.  An  example  oi^uurs  in  §  49.  "  The  dative  is  formed  by 
tlie  sufllx  bi,  often  changed  into  t."  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the 
personal  pronouns  (u  and  mi  are  the  only  words  in  the  language  whli^ 
fonn  the  dative  in  hi,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  adverbs  alibi,  ibi,  and 
vibi,  which  we  readily  add  to  the  list.  Here,  again,  is  a  deductioo 
which  we  refuse  to  admit.  Is  the  author  at  liberty  to  infer  from  two, 
or  even/ve  words,  and  these  all  belonging  to  the  pronominal  portion  of  < 
the  language,  that  the  dative  of  all  Latin  nouns  was  originally  "  formed 
by  the  suflii  bi  i"  T\'c  are  farther  informed  in  the  same  Section,  ihal 
"  th<!  dative  answers  to  the  question  where,  and  is  translated  by  at  or 
in:  as,  Sulmon-i,  at  iS'uImoa ;  ali-hi,  in  another  place.  It  is  used  alM  I 
for  to,  if  there  is  no  motion :  as,  haeret  ti-bl,  it  clinpt  to  you,"  The 
theory,  that  the  Latin  dative  originally  and  propi'riy  signifies  at  or  in, 
may  probahly  be  new  to  u  majority  of  our  readers ;  but  it  forms,  ne- 
vertheless, an  essential  elemeut  in  Mr  Key's  system.  -Such,  indeed,  it 
his  fondness  for  it,  thai  he  ingeniously  and  courogeotisly  forms  a  da- 
tive oS  place  in  i  (§  114)  for  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  and  repre- 
sents, as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  those  of  the  third,  which  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  the  gcDcral  assertion  that  the  best  MS§,  ba\e  f, 
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(see  $  990,  note*).  In  $  159,  domus  is  furnished  with  three  fonns  of  the 
dative,  one  of  which  is  '^  domi,  at  honied  This  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  a  genitive ;  and  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  might  be 
proved  to  be  so  by  the  expression  in  Ter.  Eunuch,  iv.  7,  45,  domi  foci- 
quefac  vicisiim  ut  memineris  ;  and  by  that  in  Nepos,  Hannib.  9,  (an 
authority,  however,  which  Mr  Key  would  reject,  see  p.  185,  note  ii.), 
inpropcUulo  domi ;  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  Livy's  ex- 
pression, in  propatulo  csdium  {Lib.  xxiv.  16,  and  xxvi.  13),  respectuig 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  farther  developement  of  this  favourite  theory  is  interesting.  In 
S  784  we  find  the  following  statement : — ^^  the  following,  sometimes 
called  adverbs,  are  in  origin  datives  denoting  the  time  u?hen,  or  the  place 
where^  &c  heri,  yesterday  ;  mani,  in  the  morning  ;  luci,  in  the  day- 
light ;  domi,  at  home  ;  niri,  in  the  country ;  foris,  out  of  doors  ;  mul- 
timodis,  in  many  a  way.**  Here  we  have  an  addition  of  six  words,  of 
which  the  first  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  adverb,  and,  except  in 
Cicero,  is  invariably  found  written  here,  (see  Freund's  Lex.) :  respecting 
the  second,  Schneider  {Ausf.  Gram.  v.  2,  p.  453)  says  that  the  form 
mani  is  found  only  in  Plant.  Pamul.  m.  3,  37  (see  also  Freund),  where, 
however,  Weise  reads  mane  ;  and  in  Virg.  Cir.  350,  which  is  a  false 
reference.  Luci  and  ruri  are  adverbial  forms,  or  varieties  of  the  ablative, 
the  latter  being  never  found  in  connection  with  an  adjective.  In  a  note 
appended  to  the  preceding  Section,  it  is  stated  that  '^  the  final  s  in  muU 
timodis  is  probably  only  an  adverbial  suffix,  and  not  a  mark  of  plura- 
lity," thus  rendering  the  last  a  dative  singular.  May  the  same  ad- 
vantage not  be  extended  to  foris  ? 

It  appears  again  in  the  sjmtax  in  a  still  more  extended  form  (§  950 
— 954),  where  the  principle  is  laid  down  that  ^^  the  dative  case  an- 
swers to  the  question  where?  in  or  near  what  place?  and  to  the  time 
when? ;"  although  we  are  told  ($  992)  that  "  time  '  when'  is  commonly 
expressed  in  the  ablative.''  We  do  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
statements.  We  are  farther  informed  (§  989,)  that  '^  the  ablative  is 
only  another  form  of  the  dative,  and  its  uses  are  therefore  very  simi- 
lar." That  the  two  cases  were  originally  identical  is,  we  think,  very 
probable ;  indeed  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  dative  renders  it  almost 
certain ;  but  the  Latin  grammarian  has  to  do  with  the  cases  as  he 
finds  them,  and  to  explain  them  according  to  the  usage  of  the  best 
writers.  The  next  Section  limits  the  principle :  ^' '  at  a  town,'  or  ^  in 
a  small  island,'  the  poets  express  by  an  ablative  when  the  metre  re- 
quires it :  as,  Dardaniumque  ducem  Tjrria  Karthagine  qui  nunc  Ex- 
pectat.  ( Virg.)**  Here  we  are  assured,  in  a  note,  on  the  authority  of 
Servius,  that  Karthagine  is  only  a  licence  for  Karthagini ;  and  far- 
ther, that  "  in  Livy  the  best  MSS.,  where  reported,  have  Karthagini ;" 
in  those  cases,  we  presume,  in  which  the  dative  would  have  been  ac- 
V.  H 
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ucptnUt'  t<j  Mr  Key.  We  could  not,  niihotit  subjecting  ouraelveB  to 
greal  deal  of  trutible,  contradict  the  statement ;  but  the  perusal  of 
editions  of  Drakenborch,  Kreyesig,  and  Tvri??,  and  of  the  four  books 
so  admirably  edited  by  Fabri,  has  left  on  our  mind  a  dilTcrent  iniprea- 
Bion.  We  regret  that  wo  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  rarioua  readings  of  Alachefski.  Indeed,  the  note  of  Ruddiman 
{Oram.  Lat.  Institut.  v.  n.  pp.  253  and  254)  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite 
satisfactory.  Hut  our  antlior  scema  to  have  tio  profound  respect  for 
either  vowels  or  ronsoiiants.  Under  liis  plastic  hand,  they  aesmne  IhB 
desired  form,  with  a  grace,  or  a  rapidity  at  leapt,  quite  remarkable; 
disappearing,  or  putting  on  a  new  dress,  as  circumstances  require. 

We  must  Btill  request  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  while  we  add  a 
short  appendix.  We  have  already  found  that  the  dative  may  assume 
the  meaning  in  or  al,  vhere  or  when  :  and  that  the  deviations  from 
this  principle  arc  to  he  considered  as  poetical  licences.  There  remains, 
however,  still  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way,  which  must  be  remoTed. 
Tlie  doctrine  hitherto  received  is,  "  that  '  from'  or '  by'  ii  place  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  ablative,"  and  the  circumstance  that  nouns  of  the  first 
declension  are  §o  used,  has  been  held  as  conclusive  proof.  Not  so,  tu^ 
cording  to  Mr  Key,  whoso  opinion  is  as  follows,  ($  1021 ) :  "  A  true 
ablative  ending  in  d  belonged  to  the  old  language,  and  the  loss  of  this 
d  led  to  a  fonn  very  similar  to  the  weakened  dative  commonly  called  the 
nbtative.  Hence, '  from  a  town'  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  mere  ab- 
lative." Here  we  are  presented  with  a  "  weakened  dative"  at  once  ma- 
tiufactured  from  ''  a  true  ablative  ending  in  the  letter  d  ;"  the  weak- 
ness of  which  dative  arises  from  "  the  loss  of  this  d,"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  conveysto  it  the  meaning  "from,"  instead  of  in,  at,  ichere,  or  when. 
We  are  not  informed  wlietber  nouns  of  the  first  declension  undergo  a 
similar  metamorphosis;  but  we  may  infer  that  they  do.  Are  tlie  opi- 
nions of  former  grammarians  to  be  overlumed  by  such  reasoning  ai 
this?  iSee  a  farther  extension  of  the  favourite  theory  §  935  note,  and 
$  94G  note,  where  even  minorit,  plnrii,  and  hujita,  narrowly  escqw 
being  converted  into  datives.  We  have  pleasure,  however,  in  adding 
tlwl  the  aiillior'a  conjectures,  in  the  notes  refsrred  to,  are  extrctndjr 
ingenious. 

The  Sections  (Uil-lCS)  vibich  treat  of  Defectii-e  and  Irregular 
Nouns,  arc  not  so  full  and  complete  as  might  have  been  expected  flroiB 
the  minuteness  of  detail  which  penades  other  parts  of  the  work.  Wa 
shall  mention  only  one  example  of  tins.  In  $  ].'i3  It  is  stated  ibW  (4 
has  no  gen.  singular.  We  admit  that  the  authority  of  Tacitus  {Or. 
1^6.)  is  not  unexceptionable;  but  it  is  al  least  as  good  as  any  (^Mct> 
Bell.  A/r.  69,]  wlilcli  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  the  dative  Tb6 
Sections  (183-197)  which  treat  of  Gender,  are  liable  to 
jflction.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  where  seen  the  Nume- 
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rals  anil  Pronouns  arranged  and  explained  with  the  same  degree  of  skill 
and  exactness.  We  readily  extend  our  unqualified  commendation  to  the 
Sections  which  include  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech  (767-^65). 

The  author  has  obviously  bestowed  great  attention  on  the  verbs. 
His  arrangement  of  the  tenses,  and  his  explanation  of  the  various 
meanings  which  they  assume  when  placed  in  combination  with  other 
words,  are  singularly  clear  and  satisfactory.  But  he  has  presented 
to  us  an  elaborate  commentary  on  the  uses  of  the  different  tenses ;  a 
minute  logical  exposition,  to  be  appreciated  by  the  scholar,  and  not  a 
simple  conjugation  of  them,  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  learner. 
The  conjugation  of  scriho  alone,  as  an  active  verb,  fills  sixteen  closely 
printed  pages.  The  verbs  are  divided  Into  transitive,  intransitivcj  re^ 
flective,  and  static.  The  first  two  terms  are  well  known ;  the  others 
require  some  explanation.  '^  A  reflective  verb  (§  376)  denotes  an  ac- 
tion upon  oneself,  and  in  Latin  is  conjugated  in  the  imperfect  tenses 
with  a  sufiSx  s  ot  r :"  as,  vertor,  /  turn  myself ;  and  ''  a  static  verb 
($  385)  denotes  a  state  i*^  as,  sum,  lam  ;  dormio,  I  sleep.  That  cer- 
tain Latin  verbs  (and  Virgil  supplies  a  considerable  number,)  were 
used  exactly  as  we  find  the  middle  voice  of  the  Greek  verb,  was  not 
unknown  before ;  but  Mr.  Key  is  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
has  had  the  boldness  to  claim  for  them  the  right  of  being  considered 
as  the  original  representatives  of  the  passive  verbs.  Within  reason- 
able limits,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  his  theory. 
He  admits  (§  380)  that  the  '^  passive  use  of  a  verb  with  a  reflective 
suffix,  is  much  more  common  than  the  proper  reflexive  use  f  but,  at 
the  same  time,  regards  the  deviation  firom  the  original  form  merely  as 
an  exception.  He  even  assigns  armans  and  armaturus  to  armor, 
which  he  gives  as  the  example  of  a  reflective  verb.  Nearly  all  the 
static  verbs  belong  to  the  second  conjugation,  and  many  of  them  have 
active  forms,  which  are  arranged  under  the  first  or  third.  We  do  not 
exactly  comprehend  the  principle  on  wlilch  this  new  class  is  consti- 
tuted ;  especially  as  we  find  included  in  it  jaceo,  habeo,  and  amo, 
verbs  which  present  to  our  mind  no  bond  of  union. 

The  lists  of  verbs  (533-555)  are  copious,  and  have  been  drawn  up 
with  considerable  care ;  but  they  are  defective  in  the  compounds.  A 
few  only  of  these  are  given,  and  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  the  change  which  the  simple  verbs  undergo  in  com- 
position. This,  however,  is  a  department  in  which  works  on  Latin 
Grammar  are  generally  defective ;  though,  in  practical  teaching,  it  is 
one  of  very  great  importance.  We  have  marked  various  verbs,  in 
respect  to  which,  there  appear  to  us  to  be  errors,  both  of  omission 
and  commission ;  parts  acknowledged  which  are  doubtful,  and  parts 
omitted  which  are  supported  by  respectable  authority.    A  few  of  these 
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We  aro  nol  awatu  [li»t  niiy  authority  can  bo  priKliicetl  for  aucb 
iMJ|)iiiea  as  svnitum  nud  Uinitvm  ($  fiAO,]  except  the  vcrbiil  eubstan- 
liv^a  timiltis  and  tonitrtu :  and  if  this  principle  is  admitted,  /up  may 
prestiiit  a  very  fair  claim  for  Jluctum,  which  lias  hitherto  been  denied 
to  it.  Tlie  legitimate  analogy  would  give  lonatum  and  tonalum.  (Sec 
Hur.  Sat.  I.  4,  44,  and  EpoJ.  u.  51.) 

Mulc«i>  id  said  {%  553)  lu  have  "  no  auflicicut  authority  for  thv  per- 
fect and  §upiiie."  These  imtta  have  liiiberto  been  recogniacd  by  gram- 
nuinans,  and  sccni  to  K»i  on  authority,  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
tltiil  which  can  be  produced  for  many  others.  MuUerat  oveurs  in  a  line 
of  EnniuR,  quot»]  hyPriacian ;  and  multiu  ia  found  in  Plautua,  Ctrfu- 
mello,  Cuto,  and  Pliny.  For  the  peri'ect  and  per.  participle  ofpermul- 
eeti,  the  autlioritica  are  indisputable.  {Hee  Livy,  ru.  40,  audxxxn.S; 
Virg.  j£'n.  V.  816,  &c.)  Had  the  author  not  been  careful  to  specify  iu 
other  cades  coiupounda  wliicli  are  found  in  parta  that  do  not  exist  in 
tile  uimple  state,  be  might  hare  been  excused.  Ilis  partiality  for 
I'lautus  should,  we  think,  have  secured  his  support  for  the  supine  of 
mttUeo;  it  has  been  shown  in  other  cases  nliich  are  nol  lcs«  question- 
able. 

With  respect  to  ledeo,  we  are  infortood  {$  563)  that  "  tile  jterfeel 
usually  given  b(^long»<  to  tid,  of  the  ronaonaiit  conjugation."  This  b 
completely  reversing  the  order  of  things.  Tlie  orthodox  doctrioc 
hitherto  has  U-en  llutl  tido  liad  oidy  a  questionable  perfect  tidi  ;  and 
that  ii«  com|Munda  were  indebted  to  tedeo  for  the  perfect  and  supuic 
wliieh  they  have  assumed  ;  "  absque  Supiuis  Sidmine,  sed  soboU  jnsdva 
dftt  niuluu  K<J>"  (Ruddim.)  The  same  opinion,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  been  maintained  in  substance  by  all  succeeding  grammarian* ; 
Those  of  Germany  assign  the  same  jierfect  and  supine  to  both. 

Again,  the  perfect  is  withheld  from  vrgeo  and  turijeo  i  while  r«* 
has  been  deprived  of  both  perfect  and  supine.  The  perfect  of  the  laat 
verb  ia  doubtful ;  the  representative  of  tlic  supine  appears  in  the  perf. 
participle.  But  the  system  of  (lespoliation  apitears  In  other  instances 
i|uitc  as  remarkabU',  all  of  which  v,-v  have  not  riHun  lu  siHuii^  ;  as  in 
carto,  caleo,  doUo,  jaceo,  and  laUo,  &c..,  of  which  the  future  participles 
are  acknowledged  to  exist.  Can  Mr.  Key  produce  equally  good  au- 
ihorily  for  tonitum  and  Itmttum,  both  of  which  liatT  obtained  Ilia 
rancUou  ? 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Derivation,  Ac.  of  words"  (%  74l»-75R),  and 
al»ng  wiUi  it  the  following  sections,  191-194,  235-'J39,  '2U-267,  SIT- 
aSS,  366,  767-807,  pn-wni  by  far  the  fullest  account  of  Latin  Deriva- 
tive wordd  which  we  liavi*  seen.  The  words  ore  nrnuiged  in  claaawv 
and  great  skill  Ih  displayed  in  iissigning  nicnningn  tii  (lie  various  ter- 
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minational  forms.  The  derivations  which  are  given  in  these  Sections 
and  elsewhere,  are  ingenious,  and  generally  reconunend  themselves  hy 
their  aptness.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions :  thus,  in  $  834, 
discors  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  dis  and  corda,  string^  and  to  signify 
of  a  different  note.  The  old  opinion,  which  comprehends  all  the  adjec- 
tives of  the  family,  is  more  probable.  In  the  note  appended  to  the  same 
section,  "  neglego,  {leave  behind),  neglect,"  is  said  to  furnish  "  the  soli- 
tary example  oP  the  prefix  "  neg  f  this  prefix  being  ''  identical  with 
the  German  nach,  and  consequently  with  the  English  nigh"  From  this 
statement,  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  The  prefix  here  is  no  other  than 
the  negative  ne  or  nee  ;  and  the  original  meaning  of  negligo  is  not,  / 
lecme  behind,  but,  I  do  not  gather.  Nor  is  this  a  "  solitary  example ;" 
the  same  prefix  appears  in  nego,  which  is  a  compound  of  ne  or  nee, 
and  aio,  I  do  not  say  yes,  I  deny.  The  opinion  here  offered  rejects 
the  analogy  between  neg  and  nach,  or  nigh.  The  author's  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  system  of  considering  the  whole  of  the  derivative  word, 
with  the  exception  merely  of  the  root,  as  terminationa],  sometimes 
forces  him  to  adopt  clumsy  expedients.  We  are  told  ($  755)  that  '^  a 
few  verbs,  called  desiderative,  are  formed  from  verbs  with  a  suffix 
turi,  which  is  liable  to  the  same  changes  as  the  participial  suffix  to" 
Now,  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  these  verbs  are  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  fut  participle ;  and  that  the  probability  of  our  deri- 
vation is  supported,  not  only  by  their /orm,  but  also  by  their  meaning. 
The  change  of  quantity  in  the  antepenult  is  no  valid  objection.  See 
also  %  807. 

We  are  inclined  to  consider  the  sjoitax  as  by  much  the  ablest  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Key's  Grammar,  and  as  calculated  to  place  his  name  high 
in  the  list  of  Latin  philologists.  It  contains  many  proofs  of  acute 
scholarship, — of  extensive  and  careful  reading,  and  practical  experience 
in  rendering  the  works  of  the  classical  writers  into  genuine  and  racy 
English.  It  is  encumbered,  however,  by  a  superabundance  of  minute 
subdivisions,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  the  effect  either  of  simpli- 
fying his  system,  or  of  rendering  it  more  complete.  Many  of  these 
would  have  been  more  appropriately  placed  as  notes,  or  explanations 
of  the  leading  principles.  To  take  an  example  at  random ;  §  1010. 
''  The  ablative  of  quality  is  the  name  usually  given  to  that  use  of  the 
case  which  denotes  a  condition  of  mind  or  body,  &c.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial that  an  adjective  accompany  this  ablative ;  as,  tanta  est  eloquen- 
tia  {Gic.y  In  the  following  section,  we  are  furnished  with  a  supple- 
ment which  farther  informs  us,  that  ^^  this  ablative  is  occasionally 
used  when  the  state  is  not  a  permanent  one ;  as,  nullo  frigore  adduci- 
tur,  ut  capitc  operto  sit  {Cie.)"  Now,  we  arc  of  opinion,  that  per- 
manency does  not  enter  into  the  principle  at  all ;  and  we  even  doubt 
if  the  two  cases  are  to  be  explained  by  the  same  principle ;  but,  ad- 
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mitting  this,  notliing  Eecms  to  be  gained  by  the  addition ; — we  shoukl 
tiave  bcou  belter  pleased  to  see  ttie  author's  ingenuity  exercised  In 
GBtablisIiing  a  dislinctioii  between  tbe  use  of  the  genitive  in  $  9S8, 
and  tbat  of  the  ablatit-c  in  §  1010. 

We  regret  ibat  we  have  but  little  room  left  for  remarks,  and  tliat 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  only  a  few  of  our  notes.  Tlic  espUna-  - 
lion  of  the  acuusativo  of  the  pett.  paniciple  of  passive  vexbs  ($  8 
is  a  step  taken  in  the  right  direction.  It  necessarily  follows  from 
the  author's  theory  of  the  reflective  verb,  and  requires  oidy  to  be 
stated  lo  secure  its  immediate  adoption.  We  are  not  pre)>aied  to 
admit  into  the  list  of  verba  which  govern  two  accusatives,  those  n 
tioned  in  §  896  and  897.  We  cannot  discern  any  difference  of  piin- 
dple  between  "  Ancuro  Marclum  regem  populua  ereavit"  {Liv 
the  expression  of  Sallust,  "  Senatus  Calilinam  et  Manlium  hostes  ju- 
dicat"  ( Cut.  30.)  That  the  latter  would  bo  held  by  Mr,  Key  himflelf 
to  be  a  case  of  appoeition  or  altmetion,  ta  proved  by  an  expresaion 
wfaich  he  qnoles  under  §  lOGO,  "  Illis  hostibus  judieatia"  [  Cic.) 

Mr.  Key  is  a  devoted  Laiinisl,  and  has  compiled  his  Grammar  on 
the  principle,  that  the  lan^age  of  which  he  treated  was  quite  indi^ 
pendent  uf  its  older  and  more  polished  neighbour.  Uence,  wc  find 
him  defending,  {%  999,  note  *)  as  native  idioms,  certain  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  Qra^ciems,  and  ex- 
plaining tbeni  accordingly.  We  suspect  they  must  still  be  traced  lo 
a  Greek  source.  In  explanation  of  the  example  from  Virpil,  (Ain,  a. 
126,)  see  Wagner,  Thiei  and  Fofhigcr,  and  OrclU  ad  Ilor.  Sat.  n.  6,  , 
84.  The  simie  principle  will  account  for  the  anomalies  menUoncd 
$  94t>  and  947. 

We  are  pleased  lo  see  the  construction  of  the  so-called  "  ablittive 
absolute"  reduced  to  its  proper  dimension.s.  We  liave  long  been  of 
opinion  that  but  few  cases  will  be  found  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
"  the  time  when,"  "  the  means  by  which,"  or  the  "  attending  cir- 
cumstances." The  system  of  punctuation  which  ia  followed  in  almoet 
all  school  editions  of  the  Cloesics,  gives  to  this  ablative  a  degree  of 
prORunenr«  lo  which  it  ia  not  entitled.  The  account  of  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  is  more  definite  and  complete  Uuiii  any  which  wc  rccoUocl 
tu  have  seen.  Wc  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  tlie  principle  on 
which  be  accounts  for  the  government  of  snch  expressions  as  "  mint 
qui,"  "  iuvenii  sunt  qui,"  &c.  It  is  the  most  correct,  as  well  at  the 
most  comprehensive ;  and  embraces  many  other  expressions,  which,  on 
the  principles  of  Crombie  and  Caraon,  require  separate  rules.  We  beg 
10  refer  our  readers  to  the  accoimt  of  the  "  obUqun  oralio,"  twd  lo  I 
S  1213 — 1231.  We  are  at  a  loss  lo  comprehend  the  exact  meaning 
off  II94,  "an  nssi^rtion  is  limited  and  explained  by  qui  and  tbe  ' 
iiubiunctivc ;  as,  Feecassc  mihi   vidcor  qui  n  tc  disceswrim"  {Vic.) 
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Now,  it  humblj  appears  to  us,  that  there  is  here  neither  a  ''  limitation,^ 
nor  an  "  expUumtion,"  but  merely  the  statement  of  a  reason ;  and,  we 
believe,  it  is  generally  agreed  among  grammarians,  that  qui,  when  it 
performs  this  office,  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  the  principle  involved  in  the  example  from  Virg.  Ec.  v.  7,  given 
under  §  1197,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Wagner's  note  to  a  parallel  pas- 
sage, Virg.  Ec.  IV.  52. 

The  sjrntax  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  compiled  after  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Grammar  was  printed.  Propius  and  proxime  are 
given  (§  830)  along  with  prope^  in  the  list  of  prepositions ;  while  they 
are  said,  in  §  908,  to  be  adverbs.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  all 
three  belong  to  the  latter  class ;  and  something  like  a  proof  is  famished 
by  the  construction  of  the  adjectives  propior  and  prooeimus.  Coram^ 
palam,  and  clam,  which  are  excluded  from  the  list  of  prepositions 
$830  and  831,  are  classed  as  such  $  914  note  \ 

We  think  Mr.  Key  occasionally  shows  some  rashness  in  the  read- 
ings which  he  adopts  or  condenms.  From  the  instances  which  we  have 
marked,  we  select  the  following : — In  §  800,  note  f ,  it  is  stated,  that 
*^  perinde  is  only  a  corruption  of  proinde,  and  in  no  way  related  to  the 
preposition  per :  indeed,  the  MSS.  generally,  have  proinde  where  edi- 
tions give  perinde.''  We  readily  grant  that,  in  many  cases,  the  MSS. 
differ ;  but  we  do  not  admit  that  the  confusion  is  '^  general"  Had 
the  author  seen  Hand's  elaborate  dissertation  on  these  words,  he  would 
perhaps  have  modified  his  assertion  (see  Hand's  Tursellintis,  vol.  iv. 
p.  451-465.)  Even  Cicero's  Latinity  does  not  escape  censure.  In 
S 1226,  the  following  clause  is  quoted  from  the  Roman  moralist : — 
"  Premium  proposuit  ei  qui  invenisset  novam  voluptatem ;"  with  this 
remark,  ^*  Orelli  omits  the  word  ei,  without  which  the  Latin  would  be 
faulty."  Now,  that  the  omission  was  made  deliberately  by  the  Swiss 
editor,  is  obvious  from  his  note.  But  Kiihner  has  even  defended  the 
omission,  and,  as  we  think,  successfully;  and  Ramshom  {Latein,  Gram. 
p.  558,)  quotes  this  passage,  along  with  many  others,  in  illustration  of 
the  principle  that  the  antecedent  is  sometimes  omitted.  Kiihner's 
note  will  be  found  in  p.  368  of  the  edition  1835.  Our  readers  will 
now  be  prepared  for  the  unconditional  condemnation  of  the  "bad 
Latin"  of  Nepos,  with  the  exception  of  the  Life  of  Atticus,  (see  §  972, 
note  u.)  This  is  a  summary  mode  of  disposing  of  a  long-agitated 
question. 

Systematic  prosody  has  been  altogether  omitted  I — But  we  have 
already  exceeded  our  prescribed  limits,  and  must  therefore  take  leave 
of  Professor  Key.  We  have  ventured  to  express  our  opinion  of  his 
book  freely ;  but,  in  doing  so,  we  trust  we  have  shewn  that  we  have 
perused  it  deliberately.  We  shall  regret  extremely  if  we  have  in  any 
respect  misrepresented  his  meaning.    We  conclude  our  remarks,  by 
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Assnriiig  lum,  tiial  wu  coiisiileT  hia  Latm  Grammar  as  superior,  in 
nuuiy  respects,  to  nny  which  wc  have ;  &nd  by  expressing  our  fear  that 
the  peculi^mties  of  liis  system  will  deter  many  from  reading  it,  who 
would  otikenviee  have  been  eager  to  avail  themsclvea  of  its  contents. 

G.  F. 


^ 
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2.  A  Totin  FROM  Thedes  to  the  Psninbula  of  Sinai,  by  R.  Lepsiua. 
Translated  by  Charles  Herbert  Cottrell,  Efiq.     London,  1846. 

This  is  a  small  book,  but  it  contains  important  mattf-rs.  The  t 
Uior,  during  his  route,  tumetl  liis  attention  maiidy  to  the  three  fol- 
lowing historical  points : — First,  the  primeval  Egyptian  colonies,  the 
inscriptions  and  remaina  of  whose  temples,  in  the  northern  mountains, 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  travellers,  and  given  risii  to  such  marrel- 
lous  hypotheses.  SecotuUif,  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  con- 
nected with  tlie  jonmey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness. 
And  thirdl;/,  the  so-called  Sinaic  inscriptions,  which  were  formcdy 
field  to  be  the  work  of  the  Israelites. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  author's  opinion,  previously  eotcr- 
tained,  was  confirmed  by  local  mspection,  that  the  inscriplJODs  xn 
simply  ((«tae  to  record  the  working  of  the  copper  mines  in  the  neigli* 
bourhood,  aniJ  are  nut,  according  to  the  received  hypothesis,  the  work 
of  pilgrims. 

The  second  point  he  lias  discussed  witli  great  candour  and  ability. 
Witli  reganl  to  the  geographical  position  of  Sinai,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  Scrbiil,  and  not  Oebel  UO'sa,  and  tliat  "  the 
Mount  of  God,  Horeb,"  is  the  same  with  "  the  Mount  of  God,  Sinai." 

On  the  third  point — the  Sinaic  inscriptions — he  is  decidedly  ofof^- 
nion  that  they  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  of  CkrUtian  origin — the 
work  of  a  Christian  pastoral  people  acquainted  with  Die  art  of  writing 
—not  of  pilgrims,  nor  confined  to  any  particular  locality.  We  are 
inclined  to  this  view  of  the  matter;  at  the  same  time  wc  couhl  wish 
that  tlie  author  had  come  .-i  little  more  strongly  out,  both  on  the  ca- 
paUlity  of  the  Israelites  to  write  the  inBciipttona,  and  on  the  Impro-  i 
bnbiUty  of  their  liaving  done  it.  ' 

On  this,  and  one  or  two  other  points,  we  wish  he  had  done  tnote, 
jQst  because,  if  he  had  seen  it  meet,  he  could  Imvc  done  more  so   I 
well 

There  is  no  attempt  at  getting  up  a  book ; — no  writing  for  wanl  of  | 
Bometliing  to  say.    The  narrative  Is  firm,  bold,  dcrJdiil — tlic  author 
has  a  keen  eye,  a  richly  gifted  and  highly  cultivated  mind — and  siiews 
great  candour,  judgment,  and  tact,  in  testing  by  facta  the  opinions  ti   | 
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others,  and  in  making  the  lights  of  history  and  science  available  in 
clearing  up  a  dark  point.  A  fine  philosophic  spirit  pervades  his  views 
and  reasonings,  hallowed  by  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  it  did  not  accord  with  his 
plan,  to  pursue  the  track  of  the  Israelites  till  they  reached  the  promised 
land.  On  several  points  we  desiderate  his  opinion,  even  after  the  ob- 
servant, judicious,  and  faithful  Robinson.  The  completion  of  the 
route,  with  an  accompanying  map,  would  be  no  small  contribution 
to  our  geographical  and  biblical  knowledge. 

W. 
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A  History  of  Greece.    By  George  Grote,  Esq.    London : 

John  Murray.     Vols.  I.  &  II.     1846. 

We  have  waited  with  a  feeling  akin  to  impatience,  to  see  if 
this,  the  only  Classical  Journal  of  our  country,  would  notice  this 
truly  classical  work.  At  last,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged — 
perhaps  chargeable — with  presumption,  we  have  ventured  on 
the  duty,  which  we  are  conscious  others  would  have  better  dis- 
charged. Our  readers  have  now  been  in  possession  of  the  two 
preliminary  volumes  for  nearly  twelve  months ;  and  the  leading 
critical  journals  of  the  day  have  given  their  opinion  at  great 
length  on  their  merits.  Yet,  though  somewhat  late,  it  may  not 
be  too  late  to  pronounce  the  verdict,  which  we  know  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  have  come  to, — that  this  work  presents 
us,  so  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  best  History  of  Greece  extant  in 
any  language. 

These  are  strong  words.  We  are  only  warranted  in  using 
them  by  the  authority  to  which  we  refer.  It  is  our  part  now, 
not  to  analyze  this  history  in  its  details,  as  might  be  necessary 
with  readers  of  the  general  class,  but  to  give  some  of  the  grounds 
on  which  we  deem  ourselves  individually  justified  in  concurring 
in  this  favourable  decision. 

And,  first,  generally,  we  have  risen  firom  the  study  of  this 
work  with  somewhat  like  the  satisfaction  experienced  while  en- 
V.  K 
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joying  the  view  of  a  production  of  art,  where  the  labour  must 
have  been  great  and  unremitting,  but  where,  from  the  perfect 
command  possessed  by  the  artist  over  materials  and  tools,  no  in- 
dication of  painful  exertion  anywhere  appears.  Whether  or  not 
the  reader  agrees  with  all  Mr.  Grote's  speculations  and  conclu- 
sions, he  feels  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  has  mas- 
tered the  records  of  antiquity,  so  that  they  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  his  mind.  The  example  set  before  him  by  Niebuhr 
and  others  belonging  to  the  modem  school  of  historical  enquiry, 
of  patient,  unwearied  industry,  combined  with  independent 
thought  and  originality  of  view,  he  has  worthily  followed ;  and 
he  has  certainly  excelled  most  of  them,  in  the  distinctness  of 
manner  in  which  he  has  developed  the  result  of  his  researches. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  scholar  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  similar  subjects  have,  of  late,  been  treated, 
would  have  ventured  into  the  field  without  a  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  authorities,  on  which  he  would  have  to  rely. 
Niebuhr,  besides,  had  already  taught  that,  as  the  development 
of  the  mind  in  ancient  history  is  the  development  of  the  mind 
in  man,  usages  and  principles  may  be  illustrated  from  all  re- 
gions where  the  human  mind  operates  in  analogous  circum- 
stances. But  this  has  the  more  raised  the  standard  by  which 
we  are  in  Aiture  to  judge  of  such  works,  and  increased  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  our  author  had  to  contend.  More  especially, 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  had 
broken  ground  in  the  same  department,  must  have  intimidated 
from  competition  all  rational  men  but  one  who  felt  that  he  had 
the  power  to  handle  his  theme  competently.  And  of  both  we 
may  say,  that  Thirlwall  is  the  fit  predecessor  of  Grote,  and  that 
none  but  Grote  could  have  followed  ThirlwalK 

In  both  the  points  now  hinted  at,  a  profound  acquaintance 
with,  as  well  as  a  masterly  use  of,  his  authorities,  and  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  human  nature,  as  developed  in  Grecian  his- 
tory and  in  that  of  other  countries,  our  author  has  left  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

As  to  the  first,  we  have  carefully  traced  a  very  great  part  of 
his  references,  and  on  the  strength  of  our  labour  feel  entitled  to 
give  our  opinion.  Every  one  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
following  out  a  narrative — whether  of  fiict  or  of  opinion — ^is 
aware  of  the  small  appearance  oflen  made  by  the  result  of  a 
prodigious  amount  of  labour.   To  establish  a  date,  to  confirm  an 
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allusion,  to  warrant  an  incidental  illustration,  the  enquirer  may 
be  obliged  to  hunt  through  whole  books ;  and,  in  the  compass 
of  a  sentence,  or  a  clause,  may  be  included  the  fruit  of  many 
hours'  toil.  It  may  seem,  therefore,  but  trifling  with  a  great 
work  like  this, — ^to  nibble  at  detached  portions.  But  it  is,  in 
reality,  to  shew  that  we  are  not  speaking  at  random,  that  we 
yenture  to  confirm  the  rule  of  our  author's  accuracy,  by  pointing 
out  what  struck  us  in  the  course  of  our  reading  as  exceptions. 
After  all,  how  few  are  these  instances,  and  how  unimportant! 

^'  First  in  order  of  time,  (we  are  told  by  Hesiod)  came  Chaos,  next 
Gsea,  the  broad,  firm,  and  flat  earth,  with  deep  and  dark  Tartarus  at 
her  base.  Er6s,  (Love,)  the  subduer  of  gods  as  well  as  men,  came 
immediately  afterwards." — ^VoL  i.  p.  5. 

The  passage  of  Hesiod  referred  to,  (  Theog.  116,  &c.),  is  well 
condensed,  except  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  words  "  im- 
mediately afterwards."  The  production  of  Gsea,  Tartarus,  and 
Eros,  are  represented  as  simultaneous.  It  would  not,  however, 
have  been  worth  while  to  notice  this,  were  it  not  that  on  the 
simultaneousness  of  the  appearance  of  Gsea  and  Eros,  next 
after  Chaos,  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  Love  is  founded 
in  Plato,  {Sr/mpo8.,  §  6),  ^brioi  CHoioSo;)  jistd  to  ^ao^  56o  toutco 
yevdoftot,  F^v  xe  xai  "^Epaxca. 

Zeus  is  said,  (vol.  I.  p.  11,)  to  have  released  the  Cyclopes  and 
the  Centimanes,  in  return  for  which  '*  the  former  supplied  him 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  latter  brought  into  the 
fight  their  boundless  muscular  strength."  The  references  are, 
Hesiod,  Theog.  140,  624,  657 ;  Apollodor.  i.  2,  4.  To  the  pas- 
sage from  ApoUodorus  bearing  on  the  release  of  the  Cyclopes, 
add  Hesiod,  Theog.  561,  &c.  as  important. 

In  page  16,  note  2,  for  Hiad  xiv.  249,  read  xiv.  246. 

"  The  Hesiodlc  theogony  gives  no  account  of  any  thing  like  a  creation 
of  man,  nor  does  it  seem  that  such  an  idea  was  much  entertained  in 
the  legendary  vein  of  Grecian  imagination ;  which  commonly  carried 
back  the  present  men  by  successive  generations  to  some  primitive  an- 
cestor, himself  sprung  from  the  soil,  or  from  a  neighbouring  river  or 
mountain,  or  from  a  god,  a  nymph,  SocJ* 

Our  author  has  surely  overlooked  the  force  of  6{i6*ev  in  this 
line, — 

Hesiod,  Op.  et  Di.  108. 
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This  indicates  more  than  a  negative;  gods  and  men  were. 
sprung,  not  the  latter  from  the  former,  but  both  from  the  same 
common  source,  whatever  that  may  have  been;  Ix  t6i»  outou 
Y^oui;,  says  the  Scholiast.  The  difference  was  that  the  one  was 
mortal,  and  the  other  immortal.  As  in  Lucian's  VUarum 
AiLcHo^  we  find  the  question  and  reply  of  the  Bidder  and  Hera^ 
cleitus, — Ti  iat  oJ  $v*po>irot ;  6eot  Ovr/roi.  Ti  ial  o\  &eot ;  ''AvOpcwroi 
a&avoToi. 

''  He  (Zeus)  had  determined  to  produce  from  her  a  son  superior  to 
all  his  prior  offspring, — '  a  specimen  of  invincible  lorce  both  to  gods 
and  men."'— Vol  i.  p.  267. 

In  a  note,  the  passage,  a  portion  of  which  is  thus  translated, 
is  given, — 

''  Hesiod,  8cuU  Her,  29,  o<j)i}a  Oeotatp  "kvhpaai  T*  oKiPijar^atP  ^(n^* 
JXicrypa  (pvrcvati. 

The  rendering  here  is,  surely,  too  loose.  The  idea  conveyed 
by  Hesiod  of  the  great  redresser  of  wrongs,  is  loftier  than  that 
of  a  mere  specimen  of  invincible  force. 

In  an  instructive  passage  regarding  the  Amazons,  our  author 
says,— 

''  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  feeling  that  the  grounds  of  disbelief  ap- 
plied with  equal  force  to  the  ancient  stories  and  to  the  modem,  re- 
jected both  the  one  and  the  other ;  but  be  remarks  at  the  same  time, 
not  without  some  surprise,  that  it  was  usual  with  most  persons  to 
pursue  a  middle  course, — to  retain  the  Amazons  as  historical  phsno* 
mena  of  the  remote  past,  but  to  disavow  them  as  realities  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  maintain  that  the  breed  had  died  out.*' — ^VoL  l  p.  294. 

The  passage  from  Strabo,  (xi.  p.  505.)  is  given  at  full  length 
in  a  note. 

We  are  afraid  (with  an  ingenious  critic^)  of  &lling  into  error, 
while  differing  in  opinion  from  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Mr. 
Grote.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  lays  more  on  the 
passage  quoted  than  it  will  bear.  Tie  most  important  words  are, 
ImiEivet  8h  TT^  Ididrv^a  xol  to  laoreuo^  xd  TcoXotd  (laXXov  ^  xa  vuv. 
Strabo  had  previously  mentioned  the  reports  attesting  the  then 
existence  of  the  Amazons,  given  among  others  by  Metrodorus 
Scepsius  and  Hypsicrates,  to  which,  though  both  of  these  were 
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ADquaiDted  with  their  alleged  locality,  he  gives  no  credence. 
He  expresses  his  utter  disbelief  in  their  existence  past  and  pre- 
sent, and  proceeds  to  state,  as  it  appears  to  us,  two  peculiarities 
in  the  belief  of  the  Amazons  as  "  historical  phaenomena.'^  Tie 
one  is  the  existence  of  that  belief  in  spite  of  the  monstrous  in- 
credibility attaching  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  modern  stories  re- 
garding them :  Ilepl  8k  tcuv  'AjiaCovcuv  xa  aord  XiYerot  xal  vuv  xai 
icaXal,  TspaTciMij  t'  Zvto,  xai  moTso);  7c6ppQ).  The  other,  and  ad- 
ditional peculiarity  is,  that  not  only  are  the  stories  incredible, 
but  contradicted  by  all  present  experience.  For  he  proceeds  to 
mention  the  cities  and  countries  which  are  said  to  have  been 
theirs,  and  adds,  Sicou  ih.  vuv  etolv,  ^Xt^oi  te  xai  dvaicodeixTO);  xai 
&moTu>^  dicofoivovxai.  We  think,  then,  that  the  sentence  on 
which  our  author  founds,  means  simply,  "  what  adds  to  the 
peculiarity  is,  that  old  traditions  are  credited  in  preference  to 
present  experience." 

"  With  perfect  propriety,  therefore,  {KaOoXov  Be  inOavCb^j)  was  he 
(Actseon)  transformed  into  an  animal,  such  as  those  he  had  hunted, 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  very  dogs  who  had  killed  them.'' — Page  355, 
Note. 

This  is  part  of  a  translation  from  DiodoruSj  iv.  81,  (through 
inadvertence,  the  reference  is  made  to  iv.  80.)  The  passage, 
in  the  original,  begins,  Oux  dmdovov  d^  which  our  author  trans- 
lates, ^^  It  is  not  improbable."  Should  xaOoXou  Si  mdavQ><;  not 
be  rendered,  "  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  probability  ?"  Our 
author,  in  his  note,  says,  ^*  Both  of  these  (Diodorus  and  Pau- 
sanias)  appear  implicitly  to  believe  the  fact,  that  Actseon  was 
devoured  by  his  own  dogs,  but  they  differ  materially  in  their 
explanation  of  it."     The  introductory  words  of  Diodorus  (Z.  c.) 

are, Autov^tjv,  15  rfi  (paor.^  'Axtaioiva  -jfsvdo&at,  tov  xaxi 

mK  (iudouc  &ic6  Tcbv  IdtcDv  xuvcuv  StaoicaodlvTa  *  x.  t.  X.  Do  not  the 
words  xatd  too;  (auOouc  strike  a  sceptical  key-note  ?  And  do 
not  imftovov  and  m9ava>;  refer  to  the  plausibility  and  appropri- 
ateness— the  perfect  keeping  of  the  details  of  the  mythe  ? 

Our  author  proposes,  (p.  441,  Note  2,)  an  emendation  on  the 
text  of  Strabo,  in  which,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  concur.   Stra* 
bo,  (xiii.  p.  593,)  after  combating  the  claim  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  contemporaneous  Ilium,  to  be  the  occupants  of  the  site  o 
the  ancient  city,  proceeds  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  Diui 
then  existing,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.    As  t 
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text  stands,  this  is  its  history  in  brief: — This  city  (icoXcv  riff 
vuv,)  was  a  mere  village  (xfujir^)  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  visit 
to  it,  which  was  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicns.  He  promised, 
both  then,  and  when  in  Persia,  to  do  great  things  for  it.  After 
his  death,  Lysimachus  surrounded  it  with  walls ;  built  in  it  a 
temple,  and  added  to  it  the  population  of  the  ancient  and  ruined 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  (about  B.  c.  290.)  And  this  was 
done  immediately  after  he  had  attended  to  Alexandreia  Troas, 
which  became  a  respectable  city.  But  his  efforts  for  Ilium 
were  not  quite  so  successfiil.  For  at  the  time  of  the  first  ar- 
rival of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  (b.  c.  190,)  it  was  little  better 
than  a  village  still  (xcopLoicoXic))  ^^'i  was  altogether  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Gauls  into 
Asia,  (b.  c.  277,)  it  was,  according  to  Hegesianax,  without 
walls.  It  is  principally  this  last  statement,  we  presume,  along 
with  the  authority  of  Livy,  (xxxviii.  39,  not  37,  as  inadvertent- 
ly given,)  bearing,  that  the  "  aggregation  of  Gergis  and  Rhoe- 
teium  to  Ilium  was  effected,  not  by  Lysimachus,  but  by  the 
Romans,"  that  has  led  our  author  to  propose  his  very  ingenious 
emendation,  which  is  thus  introduced. 

"  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  contradiction  (by  Strabo  to  Livy) 
arises  from  a  confusion  of  the  text  in  Strabo*s  first  passage,  and  that 
in  that  passage,  Strabo  really  meant  to  speak  only  of  die  improve- 
ments brought  about  by  Lysimachus  in  Alexaiidreia  Tr(ku  ;  that  he 
never  meant  to  ascribe  to  Lysimachus  any  improvements  in  IKum^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  assign  the  remarkable  attention  paid  by  Lysi- 
machus to  Alexandreia  Trdas,  as  the  reason  why  he  had  neglected  to 
fulfil  the  promises  held  out  by  Alexander  to  Hium.  The  series  of 
facts  runs  thus : — 1.  Ilium  is  nothing  better  than  a  KUfAtj  at  the  land- 
ing of  Alexander ;  2.  Alexander  promises  great  additions,  but  never 
returns  from  Persia  to  accomplish  them ;  3.  Lysimachus  is  absorbed 
in  Alexandreia  Troas,  into  which  he  aggregates  several  of  thi^ad- 
joining  old  towns,  and  which  flourishes  tmder  his  hands ;  4.  Hfflce, 
nium  remained  a  KWfiif  when  the  Romans  entered  Asia,  as  it  had 
been  when  Alexander  returned." 

Now,  in  Alexander's  time,  it  was  a  xcofiT] ;  at  the  time  that 
the  Romans  entered  Asia,  a  x(0(i6iroXt; ;  in  Strabo's  own  time, 
a  icoXi^.  Strabo  seems  to  allude  to  the  effects  of  the  Roman 
aggregation  mentioned  by  Livy,  when,  speaking  of  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  first  visit  of  the  Romans,  he  says,  uorspov  6k 
licovopOiuotv  la/8  7co>^.r^v.     At  all  events,  we  can  lay  no  great 
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stress  upon  his  departing  from  the  authority  of  Livy.  In  this 
very  passage,  he  is  at  variance  with  the  authorities  followed  by 
Arrian,  (i.  11,)  and  Plutarch,  {Alexander^  p.  22,  ed.  Bryan.) 
who  make  Alexander  visit  Ilium,  not  after^  but  before  the 
battle  at  the  Granicus.  True,  we  can  hardly  reconcile  Strabo's 
account  of  the  walls  built  by  Lysimachus,  with  the  statement  of 
Hegesianax.  But  we  do  not  know  how  far  this  objection, 
which  is  principally  chronological,  would  have  startled  Strabo. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  reason  why  Strabo  should  have 
digressed  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  Lysimachua  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by  Alexander, 
especially  as  Antigonus  had  ruled  in  that  district  before  him. 
In  the  passage,  Auoifiaxoc  {JtaXtora  rfj^  noksnK  licE^ieXrjd?],  {xoXioTa 
can  hardly  refer  to  Lysimachus  being  "  absorbed  in  Alexandreia 
TrAas,"  as  we  find  him  busied  with  the  restoration  of  other 
cities ;  as  Smyrna,  (Strabo,  XIV.  p.  640,)  and  Ephesus,  (Strabo, 
p.  646.)  It  seems  to  mean,  that  among  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  he  alone  undertook  this  work.  And  al- 
though, undoubtedly,  the  passage,  as  read  by  our  author,  is,  in 
many  respects,  satisfactory,  it  seems  too  violent  a  measure  in 
the  circumstances,  because  unnecessary,  both  to  omit  and  to 
transfer. 

We  may  mention,  as  a  minor  matter,  that  in  the  proposed 
emendation,  the  word  tcoXsox;  has  dropped  out  before  'AXs^av- 

"  And  we  accordingly  see  the  poet  Ovid  in  his  Fasti,  when  he  un- 
dertakes the  task  of  unfolding  the  legendary  antiquities  of  early  Rome, 
re-acquiring,  by  the  inspiration  of  Juno,  the  power  of  seeing  Gods 
and  men  in  immediate  vicinity  and  conjunct  action,  such  as  it  existed 
before  the  development  of  the  critical  and  historical  sense.** — Vol.  i. 
p.  598. 

It  strikes  us  that  this  is  somewhat  straining  the  language  of 
Ovid,  (FaaL  vi.  6,  20.)  The  poet  had  already  gone  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  undertaking.  Janus  had  before  appeared 
to  him,  (i.  95.) ;  Mars  in  person  had  instructed  him,  (iii.  171.) ; 
Venus  had  inspired  him  with  a  full  knowledge  of  her  own 
month  of  April,  (iv.  15.)  We  are  somewhat  puzzled,  on  other 
grounds,  to  account  for  our  author's  selection  of  this  illustra- 
tion, especially  as  Ovid  has  warned  his  readers  of  the  inventive 
source  of  such  visions. 
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^^  Non  equidem  vidi,  valeant  mendacia  yataniy 
Te,  dea." 

There  is  Horace,  with  his 

"  Bacchum  in  remotis  carmina  nipibus 
Vidi  docentem.**    . 

And,  not  to  mention  others,  our  own  Bums : 

"  When  click  I  the  string  the  sneck  did  draw. 
And,  jee  I  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa' ; 
And  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw, 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight  outlandish  hizzie,  braw, 

CJome  full  in  sight. 


"  And  wear  thou  this, — she  solemn  said, 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head ; 
The  polished  leaves,  and  berries  red, 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away.'*— r^  Vision. 

But  none  of  these,  nor  the  quotation  given  from  Ovid,  bears  out 
that  the  gods  and  men  were  seen  in  inmiediate  vicinity  and  con- 
junct action. 

It  may  seem  to  be  ungrateful  to  one  from  whom  we  have 
derived  so  much  instruction,  to  use  any  thing  but  the  language 
of  respectful  commendation.  But  we  are  anxious  to  remove 
out  of  our  way  all  that  has  struck  us  as  diminishing  in  the  least 
the  excellency  of  the  work, — ^and  that  appertains  almost  entirely 
to  manner^  and  not  to  matter^ — in  order  that  we  nmy  deal 
more  leisurely  and  connectedly  with  its  characteristic  excel- 
lencies. 

We  admire  the  manly  and  unaffected  perspicuity  of  our  au- 
thor's style.  But  we  think  that,  without  adopting  the  expedi- 
ent to  which  Arnold  has  had  recourse  in  narrating  the  legends 
of  early  Rome,  he  might  have  risen  with  his  themes.  The 
my  thes  admit  of  those  delicate  touches  of  fiincy  and  of  poetical 
diction,  which  would  be  out  of  place — -purpurei  panni — ^in  the 
details  of  history.  Even  in  translation,  it  strikes  us,  the  style 
is  too  homely.     Take  as  an  example, — 
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'ATpeo^  5e  dvi^oxcov  5Xt7cs  TcoXuopvt  ©ueoxiQ' 
Aurdp  6  auTS  Soiax  'Ayafjipovt  Xiiire  cpop^vot. 

Iliad,  II.  106. 

"  Atreus,  at  his  death,  left  it  to  ThyestSs,  the  rich  cattle-owner. 
Thyest§s,  in  his  turn,  left  it  to  his  nephew  AgamemnOn,  to  carry  J* — 
Vol  I.  p.  212. 

We  feel  this  objection  the  more  forcibly,  because  we  have 
often  passages  manifesting  the  command  of  a  sober,  massive 
diction,  redolent  of  poetical  feeling,  as  in  the  excellent  account 
of  the  hymn  to  Demeter.    (Vol.  i.  p.  51.) 

We  should  like  to  have  been  instructed  by  our  author  more 
fully  in  the  transitional  history  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
Demons.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  96,  364,  &c.)  The  C!hristian  use  of  the 
term,  as  applied  to  the  heathen  gods,  was  certainly,  at  first, 
different  from  that  which  it  acquired  in  the  time  of  Clemens 
and  Tatian.  Paul,  for  instance,  (i  Cor.  x.  20,)  says,  'AXX' 
Sn  &  Adet  xd  EdvY),  dac|ioviotc  OtS&i,  xal  ou  detu  *  ou  ^eXcu  8k  Gjiac 
xocvcwou^  Tcuv  doqAOVuuv  -jfiveo&ot.  Now,  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any 
other  similar  passage,  is  it  meant  to  represent  the  daqjiovia  as 
any  thing  else  than  heathen  deities,  so  called  to  contra-dis- 
tinguish  them  from  the  true  God ;  there  is  nothing  to  identify 
them  with  demons,  recognized  by  their  worshippers  as  evil. 

We  do  not  perceive  the  force  of  the  quotation  from  the  106th 
Psalm,  in  vol.  i.  p.  254.  We  would,  with  all  deference,  ques- 
tion the  perfect  propriety  of  the  analogy,  if  it  is  meant  to  insti- 
tute one,  between  the  prayers  of  .£acus  and  those  of  Phineas. 

''  Now  it  is  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  age,  that 
no  such  co-existence  or  contention  [between  the  conceptions  of  religi- 
ons and  mythical  faith,  and  positive  science,]  had  yet  begun.  The 
religious  and  mythical  point  of  view  covers,  for  the  most  part,  all  the 
phaenomena  of  Nature ;  the  conception  of  invariable  sequence  exists 
only  in  the  back-ground,  itself  personified  under  the  name  of  the 
Moerae  or  fates,  and  produced  generally  as  an  exception  to  the  omni- 
potence of  Zeus  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  voluntary  agents,  visible 
and  invisible,  impel  and  govern  every  thing."' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  482. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  introduction  of  the  Moerae  in  this  pas- 
sage is  doubly  out  of  place.     So  fiir  as  we  can  recollect,  they 


'  Should  this  not  be,  **  for  all  ordinar>'  purposes,  voluntary  agents,  visible  and 
invisible,  impel  every  tbing!" 
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had  no  connection  whatever  with  any  thing  pertaining  to  phy- 
sical science  or  the  phsenomena  of  nature.  Invariable  sequence 
goes  on  without  them, — voluntary  agents,  as  our  author  says, 
visible  and  invisible,  impelling  every  thing.  It  was  maintained 
by  the  ceaseless  agency  of  the  gods ;  and  just  on  account  of  the 
invariableness  of  the  phaenomena,  as  cause  and  effect,  was  the 
belief  of  their  ubiquity  and  power  maintained  and  strengthened. 
The  gods  were  every  where,  and  the  gods  did  every  thing,  but 
not  at  the  bidding  nor  under  the  influence  of  the  Moerae.  Nor 
do  we  remember  an  instance  of  their  interference  to  stop  or 
direct  the  every  day  work  of  natural  invariable  sequences.  But 
besides,  the  Homeric  Moera,  (for  Homer  seldom  mentions  more 
than  one,)  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  con- 
trolling Zeus ;  that  idea  is  the  progeny  of  a  later  age.  At  the 
same  time,  if  applied  to  its  proper  time,  and  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation then  to  the  ends  to  which  the  actions  of  gods  and  men 
were  directed  by  a  resistless  necessity,  we  accept  of  our  author's 
brief  notice,  as  happily  suggestive  of  the  origin  of  the  notion  of 
the  Moerae,  and  of  their  proper  place  among  the  functionaries 
of  heaven.  We  get  thus  to  see  that  antiquity  had  its  dim 
glimpse  of  a  power  to  control  and  direct — of  a  predestinating 
force,  that  made  past,  present,  and  future,  to  be  but  the  fulfil- 
ments of  one  great,  undefinable,  incomprehensible  law  of  tnaml 
sequence,  to  which  all,  both  gods  and  men,  were  subordinate. 

In  Mr.  Grote's  judicious  remarks  on  the  application  of  chrono- 
logy to  Grecian  legend,  (vol.  ii.  p.  47,  &c.)  we  almost  entirely 
concur.  Some  of  the  arguments  are  particularly  happy.  We 
could  specify  that  regarding  eponjonous  heroes,  (p.  73,)  as  an  il- 
lustration. We  are  afraid  that,  henceforth,  the  personages  of  le- 
gendary Greece,  retained  by  Mr.  Clinton  as  real  personages,  must 
be  condemned  to  wander  among  the  phantoms  of  the  unproveable, 

'^EvOa  xe  voiouoi  4^ux^'  stScuXa  xa^iovxtov. 

But  there  is  one  point,  in  which  we  think  justice  is  hardly 
done  to  Mr,  Clinton's  mode  of  computation.  This  laborious 
scholar  takes  as  a  central  point  the  Trojan  war,  and  Eratos- 
thenes for  his  main  authority,  because  his  computation  is 
'^  founded  on  a  careful  comparison  of  circumstances,  and  ap- 
proved by  those  to  whom  the  same  stores  of  information  were 
open  ;"  but  still  he  maintains  that  it  is  open  to  enquiry.  (^F, 
7.  vol.  I.  p.  130.)    Eratosthenes  commences  his  chronology  at 
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the  era  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Alexander, 
of  course  tracing  events  downwards.  Taking  his  authority  as 
he  finds  him,  Clinton  maintains  that  down  to  a  certain  point — 
the  Ionic  migration — other  events,  known  from  other  sources^ 
exactly  fill  up  the  interval,  which  is  one  of  140  years.  Again, 
all  are  agreed  that  the  Olympiad  of  Corcebus  took  place  about 
July,  B.  C.  776,  the  first  date  in  Grecian  chronology  which  can 
be  fixed  upon  authentic  evidence.  Thus  we  have  a  fixed  point 
of  time^  the  first  Olympiad,  and  a  fixed  period  of  tirney  140  years. 
What  occurred  between  the  close  of  the  period  and  the  point 
of  time,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  firom  independent 
sources.  "  No  testimonies  exist  which  enable  us  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  interval  between  the  settlement  under  Neleus 
and  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus." — (-F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  9.)  On  the 
events  which  bridge  that  chasm,  depends  the  date  of  the  Trojan 
war.  And,  accordingly,  finding  Eratosthenes  opposed  by  the 
opinions  of  many  preceding  writers,  who  fixed  a  lower  date,  and 
his  statement  adverse  to  the  acknowledged  length  of  generations 
in  the  most  authentic  dynasties,  Clinton  inclines  to  follow  other 
guides,  Phanias  and  Callimachus,  who  give  a  shorter  interval. 
On  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Clinton  trusted  his  authorities,  all 
this  is  fidr  and  clear  enough.  Indeed  it  does  not  appear  how 
he  could  have  done  otherwise.  If  we  knew  fi'om  authentic 
sources  how  many  years  had  elapsed  between  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  how  many  fi:om  our 
own  time  to  the  Reformation,  the  interval  being  unknown,  or  at 
least  chronological  authorities  differing,  how  could  we  proceed 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  Christian  era,  but  by  computing 
downwards  fi*om  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  upwards  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  determining  the  duration  of  the  interval  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  we  had  the  means  of  doing  ? 
Our  author,  however,  remarks  on  this : — 

''  The  distinction  which  Mr.  Clinton  draws  between  an  upward  and 
a  downward  chronology,  is  odc  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend.  .  .  . 
All  chronology  must  begin  by  reckoning  upwards ;  when,  by  this  pro- 
cess, we  have  arrived  at  a  certain  determined  era  in  earlier  times,  we 
may  from  that  date  reckon  downwards  if  we  please.  We  must  be 
able  to  reckon  upwards  from  the  present  time  to  the  Christian  era, 
before  we  can  employ  that  event  as  a  fixed  point  for  chronological  de- 
terminations generally.  But  if  Eratosthenes  could  perform  correctly 
the  upward  reckoning  from  his  own  time  to  the  fall  of  Troy,  so  ho 
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could  abo  perform  the  upward  reckoniug  up  to  the  nearer  poiut  of  tUe 
Ionic  emigration/'    (Vol.  n.  p.  54.  note  1.^) 

True,  but  it  is  precisely  because  Mr.  Clinton  thinks  that  Eratos- 
thenes has  not  performed  correctly  the  upward  reckoning  to  the 
fall  of  Troy,  that  he  agrees  with  other  chronologers,  in  assigning 
a  lower  date  than  Eratosthenes  does  to  the  Ionic  emigration,  and 
consequently — the  interval  between  these  events  being  con- 
sidered to  be  authentically  fixed — ^to  the  fall  of  Troy.  Our 
author  seems  to  have  hurriedly  taken  up  the  impression,  that 
Mr.  Clinton  agreed  with  Eratosthenes  as  to  the  date  of  the  fall 
of  Troy,  but  diflFered  from  him  as  to  the  interval  between  the 
Ionic  emigration  and  the  first  Olympiad.  Now  it  is  really  the 
case  that  Mr.  Clinton  differs  firom  Eratosthenes  as  to  the  date 
of  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  thinks,  in  the  absence  of  all  collateral 
authority  by  which  to  test  the  question,  that  the  interval  has 
been  filled  up  conjecturally  by  Eratosthenes,  and  is  therefi)re 
open  to  question. 

The  greater  part  of  these  introductory  volumes  necessarily  con- 
sists of  dissertations  rather  than  History  properly  so  called.  One 
reviewer*  seems  to  think  that  this  ha/been  carried  too  fiir,  and 
that  much  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  notes,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  text.  Another,*  evidently  magnifying 
the  objection,  defends  our  author  on  this  score  as  to  the  past,  but 
tenders  him  advice  as  to  the  future.  Now,  this  whole  question 
of  notes  and  dissertations,  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  In  the 
Account  of  the  lA/e  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Robertson^  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  there  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  discussion  on 
the  subject,  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Adam  Smith, 
Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  and  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. From  it,  (p.  141,  ed.  London,  1801,)  we  leam  that 
Adam  Smith — 

''  — carried  to  such  a  length  his  partiality  to  the  ancient  forms  of  clas- 
sical composition,  that  he  considered  every  species  of  note  as  a  blemish 
or  imperfection ;  indicating  either  an  idle  accumulation  of  superfluous 
particulars,  or  a  want  of  skill  and  comprehension  in  the  general  de- 
sign.*' 


>  In  Mr.  Grote's  referenoes  to  the 
Fcuil  IleiUniei,  for  toI.  i.  Introduct.  p. 
IX.,  read  vol.  ii.  Introdact  p.  ix. ;  and 
•ol.  HI.  p.  123,  read  toI.  i.  p.  12S. 


*  QuarteHy  Betiew,  No.  155,  p. 
143. 

■  Edinlmrgk  H^tUw,  No.  170,  p. 
375. 
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No  one  now  will  agree  in  this  with  even  Adam  Smith.  In- 
deed, Dugald  Stewart  himself  says  strongly  and  truly, — 

'^  The  general  question  concerning  the  expediency  of  imitating  the 
ancients,  in  limiting  an  author's  intercourse  with  his  readers  to  what 
is  conveyed  in  the  text,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  discussion. 
Considered  as  sources  of  authentic  and  of  accurate  information,  the 
value  of  the  classics  is  infinitely  diminished  by  this  very  circumstance ; 
and  few,  I  believe,  have  studied  Mr.  Smith's  works,  (particularly  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^)  with- 
out regretting,  on  some  occasions,  the  omission  of  his  authorities ; 
and,  on  others,  the  digressions  into  which  he  has  been  led,  by  con- 
forming so  scrupulously  to  the  example  of  antiquity." — P.  148. 

Robertson  published  his  proofs  and  illustrations,  even  those 
connected  with  his  dissertations,  separately  from  the  text.  In 
this  he  is  blamed  by  Dugald  Stewart,  who  thinks  that  the  sepa- 
ration is  judicious  in  historical  narrative,  but  injurious  to  the 
fiill  force  of  the  argument  in  dissertations,  there  being  a  danger 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  matter,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  text,  should  be  parcelled  out  among  the  notes. 
And  this  is  even  more  strongly  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Gibbon  at  first  printed  his  notes  separately ;  but 
states,  in  a  letter  published  in  his  posthumous  works,  (vol.  i. 
p.  178  ;)- 

''  The  public  importunity  had  forced  me  to  remove  them  from  the 
end  of  the  volume  to  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  but  I  have  often  re- 
pented of  my  compliance." 

Dugald  Stewart  makes  a  distinction  between  notes  intended 
for  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  and  references  to  authori- 
ties and  short  explanatory  sentences,  which  being  intended  to 
focilitate  the  reader's  progress,  should  be  brought  before  his  eye 
at  the  same  time  with  the  passage  they  are  intended  to  eluci- 
date.    And  he  sums  up  with  great  judgment  thus : — 

•*'  After  all,  whoever  attempts  to  interest  the  world  by  any  literary 
undertaking,  whether  historical  or  speculative,  will  find  it  necessary 
for  the  complete  satisfaction  of  accurate  enquirers,  to  engage  in  occa- 
sional discussion,  which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  the 
work,  without  digressions  inconsistent  with  a  simple  and  distinct  ar- 
rangement ;  nor  compressed  into  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
without  stopping  the  reader's  progress,  and  misleading  his  attention. 
No  writer  has  been  more  completely  aware  of  this  than  Mr.  Hume, 
who,  in  all  his  publications,  both  historical  and  philosophical,  has  dis- 
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tinguished  carefiilly  those  incidental  suggestions  which  are  necessary 
to  prevent  any  hesitation  about  the  text,  from  the  critical  disquisitions 
useful  for  satisfying  men  of  anxious  research,  or  for  obviating  the 
doubts  of  more  refined  speculators." — P.  147. 

We  would  shelter  ourselves  under  Dugald  Stewart's  autho- 
rity; and — agreeingwith  the  Quarterly  Reviewer^  that  "we  would 
not  bum  a  sheet  of  this  book ;"  and  with  him  of  the  Edinburgh^ 
that  "no  one  who  wishes  to  understand  what  Grreece  was, 
would  desire  to  see  one  page  of  Mr.  Grote's  argumentatiye 
chapters  expunged" — we  would  recommend  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  notes.  Many  of  them,  it  would  be  well,  in  the  dis- 
quisitional parts,  to  embody  in  the  text ;  and  in  those  that  are 
historical,  the  proofs  and  illustrations  of  doubtAil  points  were 
fiur  better  away  from  the  immediate  eye  of  the  reader,  as  they 
too  often  attract  his  attention,  and  break  the  current  of  the 
narrative. 

We  may  here  give  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  the  first  part  of 
the  suggestion.  Almost  all  that  is  said  \n  the  notes  regarding 
.Slschylus,  (vol.  I.  pp.  510-517,)  could  have  been  both  easily 
and  profitably  incorporated  in  the  text.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  our  author  seems  to  think,  sometimes,  that  what  he 
has  said  in  a  note  occurs  in  the  text.     Thus : — 

"  Sophocles,  the  prime  political  genius  of  Grecian  tragedy,  dwells 
upon  the  same  heroic  characters^  and  maintains  their  grandeur,  on  the 
whole,  with  little  abatement,  combining  with  it  a  far  better  dramatic 
structure,  and  a  wider  appeal  to  human  sympathies.  Even  in  Sopho- 
cles, however,  we  find  indications  that  an  altered  ethical  feeling,  and 
a  more  predominant  sense  of  artistic  perfection,  are  allowed  to  modify 
the  harsher  religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic."" — P.  518. 

Now,  the  even^  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  sentence, 
startled  us;  for  a  modification  might  have  been  expected  £rom  a 
wider  appeal  to  human  sympathies.  But  we  find  that  the  even 
depends  not  on  the  text  at  all,  but  on  an  idea  working  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  and  embodied  in  a  note  in  the  next  page : 


'^  ^schylus  seems  to  have  been  a  greater  innovator  as  to  the  matter 
of  the  mythcs,  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripid^s.^ 


we 


"  The  author  will  do  well  to  Bee  that 
the  notes  are  not  repeated,  as  they  oc- 
ionaJly  are ;  as  in  this  note,  which, 


in  substance,  is  nearly  the  same  with 
another,  p.  510.  We  had  notioed,  but 
not  noted,  some  similar  instances. 
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The  sentence  beginning  "  Even  in  Sophocles,"  read  after 
this,  receives  its  fiiU  force. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  remarks  have  been  confined  to 
the  portion  of  the  work  relating  to  legendary  Greece.  The 
discussion  of  the  Homeric  poems  would  require,  and  it  certainly 
deserves,  a  separate  article ;  and  the  examination  of  "  Histori- 
cal Greece,"  will  be  better  taken  up  when  we  have  more  of  the 
consecutive  history,  properly  so  called. 

In  the  meantime,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  manner  of  the  work,  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  principally  dealing,  we  may  be  allowed,  on  the  strength  of 
our  minute  examination,  to  express  an  opinion,  that  too  high 
praise  cazmot  be  bestowed  on  the  fidelity,  the  philological  skill, 
the  profound  learning,  and  the  philosophical  grasp,  displayed 
by  our  author  in  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  his  materials ; 
on  his  industry  and  the  minuteness  of  his  research  into  every 
nook  and  comer  where  a  fact  was  to  be  found ;  and  the  saga- 
city by  which  firagments,  that  to  others  would  appear  detached 
and  uninteresting,  are  compacted  into  well-jointed  and  pour- 
trayable  specimens  of  an  earUer  world. 

A  distinction  of  great  importance  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
when  he  says : — 

'^  Meanwhile,  we  have  in  this  place  an  immense  help  towards  the 
study  of  modem  history,  in  our  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  the  ancient  world,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  the  works  of  its  greatest 
historians."' 

A  man  may  possess  a  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with  the  works 
that  narrate  a  nation's  history,  and  yet  neither  feel  nor  know 
that  history  itself.  We  may  know  events  in  the  order  of  time ; 
we  may  understand  the  outward  form  of  political  institutions ; 
we  may  follow  the  march  of  armies,  and  the  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  colonies, — ^and  yet  be  far  from  realizing  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  nation's  inner  life.  To  do  so,  we  must,  for  the 
time,  believe  with  them,  feel  with  them,  sufler  with  them,  tri- 
umph with  them.  And  yet,  if  we  succeed  in  so  far  unstripping 
ourselves  of  the  present,  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  benefit  of 
comparison.  To  become  wholly  a  Greek  in  feeling,  as  philoso- 
phers have  become  Platonized,  so  as  to  lose  identity,  ^  nXaTQ>v 


'  Lectnrei  on  Mod^n  Iliftory,  p.  42. 
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<[>tXQ>vtC8i,  ^  4>tXu>v  IlXotcovtCei,  would  be  to  add  only  one  more  to 
Greek  historians.  The  Ca^nis  of  the  old  mythe  was  useless  as 
an  expositor  of  woman's  feelings,  when  changed  in  nature,  as  in 
form,  into  the  manly  Caeneus.  As  useless  is  the  metamorphosed 
cat  of  the  fable.  She  cannot,  though  wearing  a  woman's  shape, 
interpret  to  us  what  her  race  feels,  and,  in  form  himian,  she  is 
still  in  reality  feline  in  heart.  The  modem  historian  of  Greece, 
who  would  instruct  us,  must  feel  and  believe  with  us  as  well  as 
with  those  whom  he  describes.  We  must  know  wherein  lies 
the  difierence  between  us  and  them,  that  so  we  may  be  led 
really  to  understand  them.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we 
need  not  only  to  fight  in  their  ranks,  to  listen  to  their  ora- 
tors, and  to  walk  their  streets,  but  to  enter  their  temples, — 
by  stream  and  grove  to  exult  in  their  hynm  of  praise,  to  gloiy 
in  the  ancestral  line  of  mighty  heroes  and  demigods,  to  feel  our- 
selves surrounded  on  mountain  and  in  plain,  by  sea  and  on  the 
land,  by  powers  invisible  but  felt, — ^who  dispense  to  us  with 
their  own  hand,  and  at  their  will,  sunshine  and  shower,  every 
blessing  and  every  curse.  A  difficulty  of  interpretation  this, 
greater  than  it  £Edls  to  the  lot  of  the  mere  verbalist  to  overtake. 
The  Greek  brought  to  our  bar — he  examines,  and  translates  his 
words  to  us.  But  if  we,  as  strangers  hear,  and  as  strangers 
feel,  we  may  wonder — it  may  be,  admire — ^but  we  do  not  know 
Greek  history,  the  history  of  the  men  of  Grreece,  having  souls 
within  them  that  shaped  and  fashioned  their  outward  lives. 
To  know  children,  we  must  feel  like  children.  If  "  the  child  is 
fiather  to  the  man,"  father  and  son  should  live  together.  The 
son  should  not  be  forisfamiliated,  nor  should  he  turn  his  fiither 
to  the  door,  when  he  has  outgrown  the  feelings  of  his  need.  So 
have  we  had  philosophers  that  expounded  lofty  themes  to  ad- 
miring men,  and  suddenly  enchanted  whole  tribes  of  children 
with  sweet  songs,  that  children  still  feel  and  love.  So  have  we 
educationists,  entrancing  youth  with  tales  that  fit  and  yet  elevate 
it,  as  the  food  of  infiincy  gives  a  vigour  that  soon  requires  other 
sustenance ;  and,  after  feeling  with  the  young,  turning  to  grown 
men,  and  teaching  them  too  to  feel  for  them  as  they  ought,  and 
so  to  do  them  justice.  To  teach  us  then  to  know  the  youth- 
time  of  Greece,  we  must  have  one  who  shall  know  it  and  feel 
with  it,  and  yet  know  us  and  feel  vnth  us. 

After  Alexander  the  Great  had  entered  Susa,  and  wished,  in 
the  generosity  of  his  soul,  to  honour  as  nobly  as  he  could  the 
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mother  of  Darius,  he  sent  her,  along  with  Macedonian  robes 
dyed  with  imperial  purple,  a  request  to  teach  her  grand- 
daughters to  spin  a  robe  for  him  as  an  acceptable  present.  His 
own  sisters  had  spun  the  robes  which  he  then  wore ;  and  he 
had  doubtlessly  learned  in  history®  of  the  fatal  robe  woven  by 
Amestris  for  her  consort,  king  Xerxes.  But  Persian  manners 
had  changed ;  at  least,  they  were  not  those  of  Greece.  Syzi- 
gambis  burst  into  tears  of  incontroUable  anguish  at  what  she 
deemed  a  foul  outrage  to  her  imperial  race,  belieidng  that  thus 
they  were  regarded  as  the  conqueror's  slaves.  Alexander  imme- 
diately apologized,  and  said  in  defence,  Noatri  me  decepere  niorea? 
How  often  may  the  historian  exclaim,  Nostri  me  decepere 
mores  I  There  is  a  proneness  in  all  men  to  judge  of  others  by 
their  own  feelings, — the  standard  of  their  own  time  or  country, 
— confounding  things  that  differ  and  things  that  agree ;  deeming 
the  common  feelings  to  be  diverse,  because  differently  manifested; 
and  concluding  that  feelings  must  be  the  same,  because  the  ac- 
tions correspond.  "  Quand  j'ai  6te  rapelle  k  I'antiquite,"  says 
Montesquieu^  "j'ai  ch6rch6  ^  en  prendre  Tesprit,  pour  ne  pas 
regarder  comme  semblables  des  cas  r6ellement  diff^rens,  et  ne  pas 
manquer  les  differences  de  ceux  qui  paroissent  semblables."^* 

We  have  examples  innumerable,  both  small  and  great,  of  this 
confusion.     There  is  a  story  current  in   Scotland,  of  the  for- 
tunes of  a  now  aristocratic  house  having  thus  arisen.     When 
James  VI.  left  Scotland,  he  was  indebted  to  a  worthy  trades- 
man in  the  large  sum  of  £5000,  Scots  money.     The  tradesman 
followed  the  prince  some  time  after,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  his  claim  when  the  exchequer  was  not  quite  empty. 
Presenting  the  account  duly  vouched  and  indorsed,  he  received 
his  money  in  pounds  Sterling,  exactly  eight  times  more  than 
what  he  ought  to  have  received  ;  and,  nothing  loth,  he  profited 
by  the  error  of  the  treasurer,  who  had  taken  things  diflerent  in 
reality,  for  things  similar.     How  serious  are  the  errors  that 
thus  sometimes   arise!     Though,   unquestionably,  there  was 
much  of  selfishness  in  the  aims  of  the  conspirators   against 
Cffisar,  who  can  doubt  that  many  mistook  the  days  in  which 
they  lived  for  those  earlier  times  when  the  free  spirit  and  va- 
liant arm  of  a  Brutus  had  gained  for  Rome  liberty  and  glory  ? 


'  Herodot.  ix.  109. 
*  Qmntua  Curtius,  v.  2. 

V. 


*^  Preface  to  tl:o  Esprit  des  Lois, 
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Had  Cicero  written  a  history  of  those  times,  we  should  have 
had  a  memo;:able  example  of  a  double  error — confounding  the 
plebeian  Brutus  of  his  own  time  with  the  race  of  the  aristocratic 
Bruti,  and  the  degeneracy  of  Rome  effete  with  the  vigour  of 
Rome  in  her  hot  youth.  At  least,  hear  himself: — "  Et  ipse, 
(Junius  Brutus,)  dominatu  regio  rem  publicam  liberavit  et  ad 
similem  virtutem  et  simile  &ctum  stirpem  jam  prope  in  quingen- 
tesimum  annimi  propagavit.'*^^  Modem  history  furnishes  her 
full  exemplification  of  such  mistakes,  at  which  we  know  not 
sometimes  whether  to  smile  or  shudder.  Remorseless  slaughter 
and  devastation  committed  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace,  and 
under  the  belief  that  men  were  following  out,  with  similar  views, 
and  in  similar  circimistances,  the  examples  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ, — ^the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  thousands  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  the  name  of  liberty,  while  the  murderers  tricked  them- 
selves, by  Grecian  fancy  dresses  and  Grecian  nick-names,  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  filled  with  the  noble  spirit  ascribed 
to  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  these,  and  examples  like  these, 
shew  us  how  apt  we  are  to  deceive  ourselves  in  the  lessons  that 
history  teaches. 

Even  when  the  consequences  are  less  striking,  so  fiu*  as  meets 
the  eye  at  least,  the  error  does  not  the  less  exist.  It  is  espe- 
cially abundant  in  judging  of  political  institutions.  Men  trans- 
fer their  own  feelings  to  the  actors  in  other  countries  or  times, 
and  either  lose  themselves  in  the  ideas  which  they  themselves 
have  created,  or  wonder  at  what  they  cannot  understand,  be- 
cause they  cannot  feel.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  an  example  in 
the  case  of  Aristotle,  as  narrated  by  our  author. 

'^  Nevertheless,  so  completely  were  the  feelings  about  kingship  re- 
versed among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
enter  into  the  voluntary  obedience  paid  by  his  ancestors  to  their  eariy 
heroic  chiefs :  he  cannot  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction  how  any  one 
man  should  have  been  so  much  superior  to  the  companions  around 
him  as  to  maintain  such  immense  personal  ascendancy :  he  suspects 
that  in  such  small  communities,  merit  was  very  rare,  so  that  the  chief 
had  few  competitors." — ^Vol.  n.  p.  89. 

We  have  a  striking  instance  of  political  confusion  in  the  ac- 
count given  by  both  Livy  and  Dionysius,  of  the  history  of  Servius 
Tullius.     Accustomed  by  the  usages  of  their  time  to  disregard 


"  PhUip,  I.  c,  IS. 
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tlie  old  distinction  between  the  papulus,  the  real  burghers  of 
Rome,  and  the  plebs,  its  real  plebeians,  they  mix  up  the  whole 
details  of  his  reign  in  a  confusion  almost  inextricable.  And, 
politically,  they  make  the  grand  error  of  representing  an  insti- 
tution, which  was  in  reality  intended  to  form  a  new  body  op- 
posed to  the  old  aristocracy,  as  if  it  were  contrived  for  the  very 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  aristocratic  principle  of  the  state. 
What  errors  this  has  introduced  into  the  views  that  most  his- 
torians have  taken  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Rome,  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  state. 

Who,  that  remembers  Homer's  account  of  the  Agora — ^the 
pliant  Nestor  and  Ulysses — the  silent  and  obedient  chiefs — ^the 
bawling  people  smartly  chastised  for  their  very  obedience,  by 
the  willing  hand  of  Ulysses — Thersites,  threatened  to  have  the 
coat  torn  off  his  body,  and  beaten  till  he  wept  like  a  child,  and 
weals  rose  on  his  writhing  body, — can  refrain  from  smiling, 
when  he  reads  so  civilized  an  account  of  the  early  Greek  con- 
stitution as  the  following  ? — 

"  As  in  the  general  confederacy,  the  council  of  princes  regulated  the 
resolves  of  the  monarch,  and  the  voice  of  the  assembly  ruled  that  of 
the  council ;  so  in  each  particular  kingdom,  the  decisions  of  the  senate 
prevailed  over  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  the  acknowledged  majesty 
of  the  people  controlled  the  decisions  of  the  senate.*'^^ 

We  have  here.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, — ^with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  a  debate  among  the  Peers,  a  remonstrance  from 
the  Commons,  praying  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  a  Tu- 
dor-like application  of  the  sceptre,  which  was  remembered,  no 
doubt,  long  after  by  him  who  said,  "  Remove  that  bauble," 
— ^no  bauble,  in  good  sooth,  to  his  predecessor  Thersites, 
whose  vnrongs  were  thus  avenged.  We  have  the  same  political 
idea  expressed  broadly  by  another  writer,  regarding  the  kind 
Phffiacians. 

"  In  the  government  of  Phaeacia,  as  described  in  the  Odyssce,  (vin. 
387),  the  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  is  not  less 
clearly  marked  than  in  the  British  constitution.  One  Chief,  twelve 
Peers,  (all  honoured  like  the  Chief,  with  the  title  which  we  call  King), 
and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  shared  the  supreme  authority.''  " 


"  Gili^es^s  History  of  AncUnt  Greect,  I       "  Mitford'.s  Uiftory  of  Greece,  c.  iii. 
vol.  I.  p.  69,  6th  Edition.  I  §  2. 
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Common  as  the  error  is,  in  matters  of  political  institution, 
it  is  still  more  prevalent  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  for 
in  this  feeling  is  always  concerned.  The  great  object  of  a 
historian  being  to  impart  knowledge,  both  in  regard  to  public 
events  and  to  the  spirit  which  actuated  a  people,  in  short,  to 
enable  his  reader  to  live  and  act  with  them  for  the  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  elements  that  have  combined  to 
form  that  spirit;  and  this  apart  from  the  manifestations  of 
what  Dr.  Arnold  calls  the  external  life  of  a  nation.  We  may 
take  the  enumeration  of  two  masters  in  the  art,  Montesquieu 
and  Dr.  Arnold.  The  former  commences  the  fourth  chapter 
of  his  fourth  Book  thus : — 

^'  Plusieurs  choses  gouvement  les  hommes,  le  climat,  la  religion, 
les  loix,  les  maximes  du  gouvemement,  les  exemples  des  choses  passes, 
les  moeurs,  les  manieres ;  d'oU  il  se  forme  un  esprit  g^n^ral  qui  en  re* 
suite." 

Substantially,  with  the  exception  of  climate,  Dr.  Arnold  has 
followed  Montesquieu ;  only  his  mode  of  enumerating  and  clas- 
sifying the  particulars  is  instructive. 

"  The  history,'*  he  says,  "  of  a  nation^s  internal  life,  is  the  history  of 
its  institutions  and  of  its  laws,  both  of  which  are  included  under  the 
term  laws,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word  as  used  by  the 
Greeks ;  but  for  us  it  is  most  convenient  to  distinguish  them.  Let  us 
consider  how  much  these  two  terms  include. 

''  I  would  first  say  that  by  institutions,  I  wish  to  understand  such 
offices,  orders  of  men,  public  bodies,  settlements  of  property,  customs 
or  regulations,  concerning  matters  of  general  usage,  as  do  not  owe  their 
existence  to  any  express  law  or  laws,  but  having  originated  in  various 
ways,  at  a  period  of  remote  antiquity,  are  already  parts  of  the  national 
system,  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  historical  view  of  it,  and  are  re- 
cognized by  all  actual  laws  as  being  themselves  a  kind  of  primaiy  con- 
dition on  which  all  recorded  legislation  proceeds.  And  I  would  con- 
fine the  term  laws,  to  the  enactments  of  a  known  legislative  power  at 
a  certain  known  period."** 

Under  institutions  he  afterwards  enimiierates  religion,  and 
public  instruction  generally,  and  that  branch  pertaining  to  man- 
ners and  morals,  which  is  called  .Esthetics, — the  spontaneous 


^*  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  p.  18. 
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elements  to  which  belong  science,  art,  and  literature.  Our  pre- 
sent enquiry  is,  in  circumstances  where  we  may  take  for  granted 
a  writer's  industry,  information,  or  erudition,  which  of  all  these 
elements  is  it  most  difficult  for  himself  to  enter  into,  or  to  im- 
part to  his  disciples  ?  And  we  unhesitatingly  answer, — religion, 
in  those  cases  where  it  acts  influentially,  operating  upon  and 
actuating  the  minds  of  men, — ^where  it  moulds  their  internal 
life,  and  incites  in  that  which  is  external.  We  do  not  say  it  is 
the  most  important,  but  the  most  difficult  element  to  understand, 
to  feel,  and  to  impress  on  others. 

Let  us  explain  this  a  little. — That  climate  is  an  element  in 
the  formation  of  character,  has  been  denied  by  Hume,  and  it  is 
omitted  by  Arnold.  It  cannot  well,  however,  be  overlooked  by 
a  historian,  especially  if  living  in  a  climate  very  different  from 
that  of  the  country  whose  history  he  is  narrating ;  nor  was  this 
consideration  disregarded  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  But  we 
do  not  think  the  point,  though  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  to  be 
so  important  as  many  others.  Even  here,  in  the  foggy  north, 
we  have  sometimes  days  so  clear  and  sunny,  so  full  of  balm  and 
elasticity,  that  we  can  feel  what  must  have  been  the  influence 
of  the  clime, 

"  Where  the  Attic  bird, 


Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long.*' 

We  admit  fully  the  difficulty  of  entering  into  manners  and 
domestic  usages,  that  which  depends  on  and  influences  univer- 
sal character  and  taste,  through  individual  and  every-day  ope- 
rations. And  we  can  have  no  better  proof  of  it  than  the  effects 
lefl  upon  the  mind  by  such  works  as  Valerius  and  Charicles. 
Delightfiil  as  they  are,  in  the  first,  Roman  life  all  along  seems  a 
trapping,  selected  as  one  expedient  to  give  the  story  more 
of  grace  and  piquancy ;  and  in  the  other,  at  every  turn,  the 
teacher  makes  his  art  apparent,  of  conveying  instruction  through 
a  pleasing  taJe.  But,  after  all,  it  is  possible,  without  the  absur- 
dity of  the  physician  in  the  almost  forgotten  tale  of  Peregrine 
Pickle,  to  know  enough  of  ancient  life,  and  to  realise  it  su^- 
ciently,  so  as  not  to  err  greatly  in  our  general  survey  of  i 
tion's  history.  So  with  regard  to  the  arts,  the  sciences,  an 
literature  of  antiquity.  In  our  time  at  least,  so  much  att« 
has  been  paid  to  the  effects  of  these  upon  'onal  chai 

that  a  historian  may  calculate  on  the  8"  f  th^ 
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portion  of  his  readers.  It  is,  however,  observable  on  the  hesd 
of  generul  usages,  and  we  obsei-ve  it  now  as  a  point  preliminary 
to  wlut  we  shall  Lave  occaaion  to  dwell  on  more  fiilly  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  our  enquiry-,  that  wherever  our  sense  of  tfao 
truthful  or  tbo  reasonable  is  oflended,  we  may  belJove  that  what 
we  arc  told  is  true ;  but  we  cannot  feel  with  tbo  actors  in  the 
scene,  nor  speculate  on  it  with  any  certaintj'.  So  Aristotle  felt 
with  regard  to  the  obedience  paid  to  kings  in  certain  lim«8. 
He  could  not  deny  that  it  was  paid,  but  it  oflended  his  sense 
of  what  was  I'easonable  and  trutlifiil.  To  take  an  illustration 
from  the  East.  When  we  read  in  the  works  of  travelluv, 
timt  provisions  are  often  not  to  be  had  for  pui^hase,  but  thftt 
the  very  parties  who  refuse  to  sell,  can  be  forced  by  the  heavy 
horse-whip,  well  applied,  to  give,  we  feel  it  most  difficult — not  to 
believe  that  such  things  ore,  but — ^to  speculate  on  the  feelings 
and  the  national  destinies  of  men  so  circumstanced.  We  want 
a  fulcrum  for  our  lever, — a  foundation,  however  sandy,  for  our 
superstructure.  It  maybe  human  nature,  bat  it  is  not  our  hu- 
man nature. 

Our  principal  object,  however,  here,  ts  to  ascertain  the  differ 
rent  d^rees  of  difficulty  that  attend  the  historical  perception  c5 
political  institutions,  and  of  rel^on.  And  in  this  we  may  com- 
pare  Greek  and  Roman  history.  It  so  happens  that  we  obtain 
the  earliest  knowledge  of  the  consecutive  history  of  Rome  at  a 
time  when  the  early  religious  faith  had  passed,  with  the  intelli- 
gent, into  the  comj)aring  and  the  questioning  mood.  The  spirit 
of  its  youth  had  infused  it(>elf  into  its  institutiuns,  and  thus  had, 
in  reality,  been  transferred  to  historical  times.  But  of  its  ilc- 
velopment,  as  it  appeared  to  the  earliest  worshippers  of  Ma- 
vors  and  of  Saturn,  we  have  hardly  even  a  glimpse.  When  we 
get  at  Roman  history,  we  find  that  the  historians  thcmselres 
were  incapable  of  realizing,  though  tlicy  admired,  tlie  reli^oiu 
spirit  of  their  fathers.  All  agreed  that  they  were  a  religious 
nu'c.  But  that  is  exhibited  to  us  in  their  public  actings,  in 
their  respect  to  oaths  and  treaties,  in  their  obe<licnco  to  law, 
rather  than  in  those  habitual  practices,  and  tliiit  lil'e-long  and 
daily  veneration,  which  early  Gri-ece  exhibits.  Religion  hod 
become  a  political  institution ;  at  least  we  have  the  vaguest 
impressions  of  it  as  a  part  of  n  Roman's  ordinary  lifr.  bs 
haunting  his  stejis  in  market  and  in  the  field,  nt  home  and 

,    the  camp.       Tlie  proper  cnqviirj'.  tht-n,  of  one    who  wifhea 
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to  reconstruct  Roman  life,  is  not,  certainly,  to  neglect  re- 
ligion entirely,  so  far  as  the  Fratrea  Arvales^  and  Ennius, 
and  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  in  their  antiquarian  moods,  will  allow 
him, — ^but  principally  to  take  it  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
political  institutions.  It  has  become,  in  Roman  history,  so  in- 
terwoven in  the  fabric  of  her  political  existence,  that  we  cannot 
separate  it  without  destroying  both.  And  hence  the  great  aim  of 
modem  research  is,  to  detect  and  display  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  Rome.  We  march  side  by  side  wdth  Caesar,  without 
feeling  or  caring  about  his  belief  in  the  destinies  of  his  house 
as  descended  from  Julus,  and  through  him  from  Jupiter.  We 
feel  that  this,  as  applicable  to  himself,  would  be  wholly  unreal, 
nor  do  we  believe — for  we  have  no  evidence — that  it  moved  any 
of  his  soldiers  one  jot.  We  are  not  much  moved  by  the  twin 
riders  at  the  lake  of  Regillus,  for  no  Roman  ever  appeals  to 
that  in  the  hour  of  need,  when,  in  after  time,  the  battle  is  hottest ; 
but  we  want  to  know,  how  did  the  war  then  ended,  leave  the 
two  peoples  that  inhabited  Rome,  and  what  was  the  effect  of 
the  banishment  of  the  kings  upon  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  their  former  subjects.  When  we  say  that,  with  a  given 
d^ree  of  learning  and  sagacity,  it  is  easier  to  arrive  at  the  re- 
sults of  this,  so  far  as  to  place  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  the 
Romans,  with  their  feelings  and  prepossessions,  than  it  is  to 
realize  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  primitive  Greeks,  with  whom 
religion,  as  a  feeling,  was  more  predominant,  we  cdnnot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  exalting  one  class  of  historians  at  the  expense  of 
another.  For,  let  us  remember,  if  the  difficulty  in  the  one  be 
greater,  the  materials  are  more  ample,  and  Roman  history  in 
this  sense  requires  more  sagacity  to  reconstruct,  Grecian  more 
sensibility  to  realize. 

It  is  not  impossible,  we  think,  to  get  at  some  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  render  it  easier  to  understand  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  a  country,  so  as  even  to  sympathize  vrith  the  inhabi- 
tants— ^taking  sympathize  in  its  lowest  sense — ^than  to  react  with 
them  matters  religious,  and  appertaining  to  religion.  All  well- 
informed  men  have  now,  from  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and 
that  intimate  personal  intercourse  with  other  nations  which  is 
the  result  of  peace  and  civilization,  ceased  to  wonder  that  others 
are  governed  differently  from  themselves,  and  understand  what 
w,  though  they  may  differ  as  to  what  ought  to  he.  No  doubt, 
more  is  required  of  the  historian  himself.    He  needs,  to  borrow 
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the  language  of  Dr.  Arnold,  "  the  essential  accompaniment  to 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  a  lively  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  present ;  the  habit  of  continually  viewing  the  two  in 
combination  with  each  other, — that  master  power  which  enables 
us  to  take  a  point  from  which  to  contemplate  both  at  a  distance, 
and  so  to  judge  of  each  or  both,  as  if  we  belonged  to  neither." 
Without  this  we  have,  as  he  remarks,  the  antiquarian  and  the 
scholar,  but  not  the  historian.  The  great  peculiarity  of  politi- 
cal institutions — as  well  indeed  as  that  of  most  of  the  usages  of 
ordinary  life— as  distinguishing  them  from  religion,  is,  that  they 
indicate  the  outward  mind  of  man,  and  not  his  inward.  Any 
man  could  settle  in  another  country,  and,  without  its  being  im- 
possible, however  difficult,  conform  himself  to  all  its  political 
usages,  acquire  its  habits,  forbear  from  violating  its  arbitrary 
enactments  of  decorum,  and  understand,  with  a  little  common 
sense,  how  to  comport  himself  without  giving  oflFence.  But  it 
is  a  different  thing,  even  where  there  is  no  material  difference 
in  religious  belief,  to  enter  into  its  religious  feelings.  Let  us 
take  for  an  illustration,  the  great  Niebuhr.  He  sojourned  in 
Edinburgh  in  1798-9.  He  seems,  from  his  letters,  to  have  un- 
derstood the  state  of  society  there,  to  have  comprehended  its 
feelings,  to  have  known  how  the  usages  difiered  from  those  of 
his  own  country,  and  to  have  been  an  acceptable  companion 
and  a  cherished  friend ;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  understood 
the  general  tendency  of  the  religious  feeling  of  Scotland.  It  is 
amusing  enough  to  read  his  summary  of  its  religious  state  in 
his  letter  of  May  7,  1799, 

"  Scotland,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  enjoys,  far  and  near,  a  high 
reputation  for  piety.  The  clergy  are  not  adapted  to  the  conminnity; 
every  one  who  knows  the  country  allows  this.  The  piety  of  the 
people  is  mostly  eye-service,  a  customary  formality,  without  any  in- 
fluence on  their  sentiments  and  conduct.  They  say  table-prayers,  a 
grace,  got  up  by  heart,  even  before  and  after  tea.  They  observe  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  kirk ;  and  curse  infidels,  deists,  and  atheists, 
with  all  the  pride  of  a  soul  which  feels  sure  of  its  privilegium  for  hea- 
ven. In  short,  I  no  longer  blame  Hume  when  he  judges  them,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  with  harshness  and  contempt.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  found  austerity ;  but  I  have  found  only  coarse  rusti- 
city."** 


"  TniiBlated  by  Cox.    Taid  Ma^zi/tr,  toI.  xii.  p.  101. 
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Wliat  the  mind  desiderates,  is  the  true  as  recognized  by  itself. 
We  want  but  to  perceive  that  there  is  something  of  truth  on 
which  to  build  certain  conclusions,  and  we  are  willing  to  make 
allowance  for  climate,  or  prejudice,  or  national  usage,  or  any 
thing  else  that  may  lead  to  notions  different  from  our  own.  In 
civil  institutions,  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  find  that 
there  is  something  in  our  own  nature  that  corresponds  with 
the  principles  on  which  they  rest.  And  hence,  though  we  may 
be  most  unwilling  to  apply  the  rule  to  our  own  case,  or  recog- 
nize it  as  just,  or  at  all  events  as  wise,  we  may  feel  with  those 
that  are  under  it,  and  understand  how  it  is  obeyed.  Let  us 
take  an  illustration  of  this  from  the  Roman  law,  as  expounded 
by  Heineccius  in  his  EUmenta  Juris  Civilis  secundum  Ordinem 
Pandectarum.  He  first,  in  each  case,  lays  down  a  certain 
principle  which  he  defines.  From  that  principle  all  the  conse- 
quences are  deducible,  as  a  demonstration  in  geometry  follows 
a  succession  of  axioms  and  postulates.  We  may  not  agree  with 
the  morality  or  the  right  of  men  to  hold  slaves.  But  when,  in 
history,  we  are  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  transac- 
tions of  those  in  whose  community  slaves  existed,  there  is  in 
our  own  nature  enough  on  which  to  found  the  principle,  that 
while  all  men  are  participant,  so  far,  of  our  common  nature, 
there  are  some  whom  w^e  might  unjustly,  but  still  conceivably, 
be  disposed  to  regard  as  having  no  right  to  mingle  in  our  so- 
ciety, or  share  in  our  peculiar  privileges,  but  only  to  exist  as 
ministers  to  our  wants.  In  short,  the  moment  that  we  can  en- 
tertain the  notion  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  hold  property  in 
his  fellow-man,  the  feelings  connected  naturally  with  the  right 
of  property  emerge.  How  clear  and  convincing  is  the  following 
enunciation  of  deductions,  whenever  you  grant  the  postulate, 
each  step  being,  also,  supported  by  positive  law. 

'^HoMO  est  cuicunquc  mens  ratione  prsedita  in  corpore  humane 
contigit,  sive  mas  sit,  sive  fcmina.  Persona  est  homo  consideratus 
cum-«uo  statu. — (Lib.  i.  Tit.  v.  §  122.)  Servi  sunt  homines,  non 
persons,  in  alterius  justo  dominie  constituti.  Quum  itaque  servi  non 
sunt  personse,  consequens  est,  1.  utsintres;  2.  et  quidem  mancipii. 
II.  Ut  sint  sine  capita^  ideoque  pro  nullis,  immo  pro  mortuis  habean- 
tar.  Quod  si  Itaque  servi  sunt  res,  facile  intelligitur,  1.  Cur  domino 
in  servos  fuerit  jus  vitse  et  necis.  2.  Cur'  quidquid  adquirunt,  ad- 
quirant  dominis Quumque  servi  caput  non  habeant,  con- 
sequens est,  1.  ut  expertes  sint  juris  publici  et  privati,  adeo  ut  nee  ii 
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juria  udfici  creduntitr;  2.  ut  otuiies  sint  ejusdiiu  condilionis,"  £«.— 
(S$  132,  &c.) 

In  Athens  wc  find,  as  every  scholar  knows,  the  startling  iii- 
coQsisteucy  of  virtuous  womeii,  uneducated,  without  influenc<?, 
confined  with  the  most  rigorous  exclusion,  and  watrhed  witli 
the  fiercest  jealousy ;  while  the  Ketairte  are  aecomplished,  the 
favourite  guests  of  the  leading  men  of  tlie  state,  and  indulged 
in  their  most  expensive  whims.     The  first  point  lias  attract«d   ■ 
notice  at  all  times.     Nepos,  in  hia  prcfece,  thinks  it  necoasary   ' 
to  allude  to  it  as  a  characteristic,  which  heing  unknown,  Greeic   I 
manners  could  not  be  understood.     It  is  possible  enough,  that   . 
with  regard  to  it,  there  may  be  men  who,  even  now,  in  our  own 
land,  may,  looking  upon  women  as  the  Athenians  did,  fi;el  with   , 
them.     But,  with  most  of  us,   while  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  state  of  matters,  it  is  most  difficult  to  realize 
it  so  as  to  bring  it  home  as  an  every-day  feet.     And,  hence, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  we  seldom  think  of  Athenian  women 
at  all,  as  existing  in  the  community.     If  we  contrast  our  re- 
membrance of  Tarquinia,  Clielia.  Cornelia,  Portia,  and  others  in 
Roman  history,  with  the  absence  of  female  influence  in  historical 
Athens,  we  seem  to  realize  a  race  of  anti-Amazons.     liow  then 
to  sympathize  with  the  Athenian  feeling  ?     It  may  not  bo  gal- 
lant nor  chivalrous  for  the  time  being,  but  we  have  only  to  lay 
down  the  Athenian  postulates  of  a  woman's  province — the  be- 
all  and  tlie  end-all  of  her  lite,  and  we  can  enter  into  the  feelittgs 
of  a  state  of  society  the  most  opposite  to  our  own — we  can  be- 
come Athenian  husbands,  and  at  once  behave  with  profoundest 
respect  and  thorough   indiflerencc  to  the  sex,  whose  destinies   | 
nre  60  much  below  our  own.     Perhaps  the  same  mode  of  deal- 
ing  with  usage,  as  Heineecius  deals  with  law,  will  tend  to  show   I 
that  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  the  principle  once  laid  down,  cog- 
nizable deductions  may  be  drawn.    We  have  omitted  Uic  aatbo- 
ritJes,  in  the  quotation  firom  Hcineccius.     In  our  own  demon- 
stration also,  we  give  none,  as  wc  deal  with  a  matter,  tlie  ith  I 
tails  of  which  are  tamiliar  to  every  scholar.     (Sec  a  colleotion  j 
of  them.  Quarterly  lieview,  vol.  xxil.  p.  163 ;  Bekkera  Chari-  J 
cles,  p.  339,  English  ti'anslatjon ;   Smith's  Dietion.  of  Grtek  \ 
and  Rom.  Anti^itief,  a.  v.  Marriage.)    We  may  only  prcbce  ] 
our  propositions  with  the  authoritj-  of  Demosthenea:  Td?  M 
I'jvecLxac  [^xc^isv]  tvj  natAoicMlo&oi  y^^ouo;  xoi  tiiiv  Evdcn  fuXcoea  \ 
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Homo  est  cuiconque  mens  ratione  prsedita  in  corpore  humano  con- 
tigit|  siye  mas  sit,  sire  femina.  Bed  inter  homines  hoc  discrimen  est ; 
feminse  maribns  natura  sunt  inferiores,  nee  ad  vitam  oroandam  for- 
matse,  sedad,  1.  Liberos  Icgitimos  procreandos;  2.  rem  domesticam 
cnrandam.  Qunm  itaque  sunt  maribus  inferiores,  consequens  est,  1. 
ut  nee  educandse  sint,  nee  colloquia  cum  \dris,  ut  inutilia,  frequenter 
habere  debeant.  Quod  si  itaque  non  educandse  sint,  ita  non  liberos 
educare,  sed  nutrire  tantum  licet.  Et  quum  formata;  sint  ad  liberos 
l^timos  procreandos,  et  rem  domesticam  cnrandam,  jus  nostrum 
requirit,  1.  ut  nullis,  cognatis  nisi,  et  lis  raro,  et  semper  coram  ma- 
rito,  aditus  ad  eos  fiat :  2.  ut  dos,  ad  rem  domesticam  bene  agendam 
yalde  conducens,  in  sponsa  eligenda,  forma  vel  moribus,  exquisitior 
sit :  3.  ut,  ne  exeant  foras,  nisi  ad  sacra  qusedam,  interdicantur." 

Throughout  the  whole  domain  of  the  truthfiil,  the  mind  has 
little  difficulty  in  finding  its  way,  so  far  as  that  domain  is  oc- 
cupied by  mere  outward  institutions.  We  see  the  fact,  that 
men  act  in  a  certain  way.  The  principle  on  which  they  act, 
we  may  not  at  first  perceive.  And  this  it  is  the  part  of  the 
historian  to  discover  and  announce.  These  general  principles 
so  discovered,  have  a  counterpart  in  every  breast,  springing 
as  they  do,  from  our  own  common  nature.  It  may  be  that, 
in  the  manifold  ramifications  of  the  human  heart,  the  com- 
plications get  so  involved,  that  only  a  master  hand  can  un- 
ravel the  twisted  cord,  and  exhibit  its  several  strands.  But 
this  once  done,  the  great  difficulty  is  over,  we  have  only  to  fol- 
low human  nature  in  her  workings.  Insomuch  so,  that  if  we 
learn  the  position  in  which  Helots  were  placed  relatively  to 
Spartans,  though  we  could  not  personally  share  in  a  Helot- 
himt,  we  can,  from  the  grounds  of  our  conmion  nature,  share 
both  in  the  feeling  of  Spartan  fear,  and  in  that  of  the  Helot's 
hate.  And,  all  the  while,  the  mind  may  be  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  both.  History  were  unproductive  of  advantage  other- 
wise. If  we  did  not,  in  part,  feel  with  the  tyrant  in  his  fears, 
while  we  loathed  his  oppression,  we  would  no  more  benefit  by 
our  sympathy  with  the  vengeance  of  the  wronged,  than  if  we  were 
reading  an  account  of  a  wolf-chase,  or  of  the  destruction  of  a 
tiger  in  his  lair, — the  punishment  would  be  stripped  of  its  whole 
moral  force. 

With  regard  to  our  religious  sjnipathies,  the  case  is  the  same, 
so  long  as  we  have  the  ground  of  a  common  feeling  to  go  upon. 
While  we  regard  religious  worship  as  the  outpouring  of  grati- 
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tudt!  to  a  great  and  unknown  benefactor ;  or  the  deprecating  of! 
the  wrath  of  an  unseen  but  terrible  jjower  that  regulates  all, 
but  whom  we  cannot  reach,  save  through  prayer  and  sacrifice ; 
or  the  espressiou  of  an  earnest  wish  that  He,  who  governs  the  | 
universe,  the  Supreme,  would  confer  on  ns  some  boon  ferrentljf  [ 
longed  for,  we  feel  with  all  worshippers.  Pagan  and  Mabomtno-  I 
dan.     But  this  is  because  we  believe  that  the  feeling  is  founded  [ 
npoD  a  reality.     That  nhat  we  deem  actually  to  exist,  should  | 
eictte  kindred  feelings,  not  only  strikes  us  with  no  surprise,  but  I 
appears  to  us  most  natural.     Contradict  the  sense  of  the  tru«  i 
in  religion,  and  you  contradict  what  is  felt  even  more  keenly,  j 
than  when  you  find  the  rules  that  regulate  the  relationships  I 
between  man  and  man  contradicted.     Wo  are  there  concem«d  I 
with  belief,  with  that  inner  law  (vojio?  l[»'|io-/o;)  which  influences  | 
and  governs  all.     The  foundation  of  all  religions,  true  or  false,  f 
is  the  recognition  of  a  power  out  of  man,  and  superior  to  man. 
This  notion  of  superiority  is  involved  in  all  religious  worship, 
and  is  felt  as  an  act  of  iaith,     Deny  tlie  superiority,  or  deny  the  i 
faith,  and — in  the  last  instance,  it  is  an  act  of  mere  human  oom- 
pliancc  with  usage,  which  is  perfectly  conceivable,  and  within 
the  reach  of  sympathy ;   in  the  first — the  denial  of  the  supe- 
riori^ — the  sympathy  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  give.  | 
Moral  superiority  we  expect  to  find  in  the  objects  of  worship. 
We  can  sympathize  with  those  who  respect  or  love,  for  certain 
qualities,  men  tliat  are  defective  in  others.    But  divine  worship 
is  another  thing;  and  here  the  mind  desiderates  what  is  snpra- 
buman  both  in  degree  and  in  kind.     There  is  lefl  a  physical  su- 
periority, and  fear  has  its  sympathies ;  destroy  that,  and  all  is 
gone.     Men  can  easily  understand  mere  outward  acts  as  an  I 
exposition  of  feeling,  but  they  refer  these  to  their  own  feeling.  1 
Nay,  they  can  do  more  :    they  can  realize  the  force  of  habit,  [ 
and  the  effects  upon  the  mind  of  an  outward  act  oflen  repeated.  1 
But  this  is  limited  by  the  rule,  that  what  is  the  feeling  engen- 
dered by  an  outward  act,  shall  not  be  contradicted  by  daily  ex- 
perience.    Men  may  live  under  the  rule  of  a  mild  despotism,  I 
till  they  shall  believe  that  despotism  is  the  best  form  of  govcTQ-  I 
ment  after  all.     They  may  commence  with  inward  dislike,  but  I 
outward  obedience,  till  the  oft-repeated  act  produces  a  feeling  ( 
of  passive  obedience,  and  that,  uncontradicted,  produces  belief.  | 
But  if  this  is  contradicted  by  daily  acts  of  injustice  and  opprcs-  j 
sion,  tlie  mind  cannot  symputhiic  with  any  snch  belief.    And  so  | 
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in  acts  of  worship.  3Ien  may  through  habit  be  led  without  in> 
qniiy  into  a  firm  belief  of  a  being  or  beings  morally  or  ph}*si- 
cally  superior  to  themselves ;  but  if  what  they  are  told  of  the 
objects  of  worship  contradicts  the  notion  of  moral  superiority. 
or  if  the  sense  of  physical  superiority  or  power  at  all  is  in  any 
way  shaken,  we  cannot  conceive  the  continuance  of  the  worship, 
nor  can  we  sympathize  ^vith  the  worshippers.  That  the  Ro- 
mans should  have  erected  altars,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their 
dead  or  living  emperors,  is  conceivable,  for  we  know  to  what 
lengths  fear  and  flattery  will  go  even  among  ourselves.  Tlieir 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  apotheosis  is  beyond  our  utmost 
powers  of  credence  or  syn^pathy.  Knowing  them  to  have  been 
like  onrselves,  we  are  convinced  that  they  knew  in  their  heai*ts 
— the  seat  of  religion — the  fiilsity  of  the  tale  which  they  afiected 
to  believe. 

The  process  is  the  same  in  our  judgment  passed  upon  all 
matters  connected  with  other  men,  and  consequently,  in  all  our 
historical  sympathies.  Political  institutions  presuppose  some- 
thing of  civilization ;  and  hence,  in  the  difliculty  of  deciding 
between  the  degrees  of  human  progress,  we  infer  tliat  those  who 
possess  them,  resemble  ourselves.  In  all  instances  where  tliere 
is  no  manifest  contradiction  of  the  trutlifiil  to  be  found  in  some 
part  of  our  nature,  and  that  covers  the  vast  majority  of  those 
cases  with  which  we  have  to  do,  wc  understand  and  sjnoipathize, 
less  or  more,  as  the  trutliful  to  us  predominates  or  not ;  and  wc 
have  little  difficulty  in  making  those  adjustments  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  place  us  in  the  position  of  the  persons  presented  to 
our  view,  so  that  we  can  go  along  with  them,  and  estimate  their 
doings,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  their  own  standard.  These  in- 
stitutions all  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  certain  relationships, 
actually  existing  and  cognizable  among  ourselves.  Now  religion, 
also,  proceeds  upon  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  belief  of  cer- 
tain relationships.  But  if  they  do  not  exist  among  ourselves, 
or  if  we  do  not  believe  thai  they  ever  existed  at  all  in  reality, 
we  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  they  ever 
existed,  even  in  the  belief  of  our  fellow-men.  They  are  things 
that  we  have  never  felt,  and  never  known.  In  order  to  get  at 
the  true  state  of  matters,  we  require  to  unknow.  We  need  to 
divest  ourselves  of  the  source  of  our  present  knowledge,  and  to 
suppose  the  relationship  as  proved.  There  are  therefore  but 
two  courses,  and  these  have  constantly  been  had  recourse  to 
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regarding  religious  belief.  Supposing  intelligence  in  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  faith  diflFerent  from  our  own,  we  deny  the  belief;  or, 
supposing  the  belief,  we  deny  the  intelligence.  Even  among 
Christians,  it  is  most  difficult  for  one  man  to  realize  the  belief 
of  another,  in  that  which  is  not  a  portion  of  his  own  creed ;  and 
hypocrisy  or  ignorance  is  often  thus  charged,  not  against  indi- 
viduals only,  but  against  whole  classes  of  men.  Even  the 
acutest  observers  can  hardly  sympathize  with  the  states  of  mind 
that  are  superinduced  by  religion. 

"  When  I  perused,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  these  passages  in  the 
old  manuscript  chronicle,  I  could  not  help  feeling  astonished  that  an 
intellect  so  acute  as  that  of  Louis  XI.  certainly  was,  could  so  delude 
itself  by  a  sort  of  superstition,  of  which  one  would  think  the  stu- 
pidest savage  incapable ;  but  the  terms  of  the  king's  prayer,  on  a  si- 
milar occasion,  as  preserved  by  Brantome,  are  of  a  tenor  fully  as  ex- 
traordinary  It  chanced  that  Louis,  being  engaged  in 

his  devout  prayers  and  orisons  at  the  high  altar  of  our  Lady  of  Qeiy, 
whom  he  called  his  patroness,  and  no  person  nigh  except  this  fool^ 
who,  without  his  knowledge,  was  within  earshot,  he  thus  gave  vent  to 
his  pious  homilies : 

"  ^  Ah  I  my  good  lady,  my  gentle  mistress,  my  only  friend,  in  whom 
alone  I  have  resource,  I  pray  you  to  supplicate  God  on  my  behalf,  and 
to  be  my  advocate  with  him,  that  he  may  pardon  me  the  death  of  my 
brother,  whom  I  caused  to  be  poisoned  by  that  wicked  Abbot  of  St. 
John.  I  confess  my  guilt  to  thee,  as  my  good  patroness  and  mis- 
tress. But  then  what  could  I  do  ?  He  was  perpetually  causing  dis- 
order in  my  kingdom.  Cause  me  then  to  be  pardoned,  my  good  Lady, 
and  I  know  what  reward  I  will  give  thee.* "  *• 

In  the  language  of  M.  Ampere,  when  writing  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Saga,  as  quoted  by  our  author,  (vol.  i.  p.  481,)  we  may 
say  of  any  religion,  which  alone  we  can  believe  to  be  a  religion 
held  by  human  beings, — "  elle  pent  se  tromper,  mais  elle  ne  ment 
jamais."  Accordingly,  when  among  the  Greeks  themselves 
science  sprung  up,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  acquiesce 
in  the  old  mythes  entirely,  an  accommodation  became  inevitable, 
to  preserve  the  sense  of  truthfulness  in  the  religion  professed. 

"  History,"  says  our  author,  "  philosophy,  &c.*^  properly  so  called^ 
and  conforming  to  our  ideas,  (of  which  the  subsequent  Greeks  were  ' 


'*  Notet  to  QuetUin  Duntard.  I   qaently,  quite  consistent  with  the  dig* 

^'  Is  tins  &c.,   which  occon    fre-   |   mty  of  history' t 
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the  firsi  cx«ators.)  never  belonged  to  more  than  a  comparatively  »mall 
Bomber  of  thinking  men,  thongh  their  influence  indirectly  affected 
more  or  less  the  whole  national  mind.    But  when  positive  science  and 
criticism,  and  the  idea  of  an  invariable  sequence  of  events,  came  to 
aiqiplant  in  the  more  vigorous  intellect  the  old  mythical  creed  of  omni- 
present personification,  an  inevitable  scission  was  produced  between  the 
instructed  few  and  the  remaining  community.    The  opposition  be- 
tween the  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of  view  was  not  slow  in 
manifesting  itself;  in  general  language,  indeed,  both  miglit  seem  to 
stand  together,  but  in  every  particuhir  case,  the  admission  of  one  in- 
Tolved  the  rejection  of  the  other.    According  to  the  theory  which  then 
beeame  predominant,  the  course  of  nature  was  held  to  move  invari- 
ably on,  by  powers  and  attributes  of  its  o^'n,  unless  the  gods  chose  to 
interfere  and  reverse  it ;  but  they  had  the  ))ower  of  interfering  as  often 
and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  thought  fit.    ...    In  a  question 
thus  perpetually  arising,  and  full  of  practical  consequences,  instructed 
minds  like  Pericles,  Thucydidds,  and  Euripides,  tended  more  and  more 
to  the  scientific  point  of  view,  in  cases  where  the  general  public  were 
constantly  gravitating  towards  the  religious."* — VoL  i.  p.  483. 

This,  be  it  observed,  regards  what  we  have  called  the  physi- 
cal scqieriority  of  the  gods, — ^their  power  over  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. An  acconunodation  regarding  their  moral  superiority 
also  took  place  as  inevitably ;  and  this  even  in  the  case  of  the 
poets  and  logographers. 

"  With  the  poets  and  logographers,  the  mythical  persons  are  real 
predecessors,  and  the  mythical  world  an  antecedent  fact ;  but  it  is  di- 
vine and  heroic  reality,  not  human :  the  present  is  only  half-brother 
of  the  past,  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Pindar  in  his  allusions  to 
gods  and  men,)  remotely  and  generically,  but  not  closely  and  specifi- 
cally, analogous  to  it.  As  a  general  habit,  the  old  feelings  and  the 
old  unconscious  faith,  apart  from  all  proof  or  evidence,  still  remain  in 
their  minds ;  but  recent  feelings  have  grown  up,  which  compel  them 
to  omit,  to  alter,  sometimes  even  to  reject  and  condemn,  particular 
narratives." — ^VoL  i.  p.  507. 

From  the  double  influence  of  a  sounder  philosophical  and 
ethical  feeling  discountenancing  the  literal  meaning  of  the  old 
mythes,  both  physically  and  morally,  and  the  impossibility  of 
men's  freeing  themselves  from  the  impressions  made  in  child- 
hood and  the  constant  habits  of  thought  in  which  they  were 
trained,  arose  the  various  modes  of  accounting  for  them,  on  the 
allegorical  and  historical  systems,  and  that  of  Euemerus. 

''  Literal  acceptance  and  unconscious  imenquiring  fftith.  such  as  they 
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had  obtained  from  the  original  auditors  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
they  now  found  only  among  the  multitude, — ^alike  retentive  of  tradi- 
tional feeling,  and  fearful  of  criticising  the  proceedings  of  the  gods. 
But  with  instructed  men,  they  became  rather  subjects  of  respectful 
and  anxious  analysis, — all  agreeing  that  the  Word,  as  tendered  to  them, 
was  uiadmissible,  but  all  equally  convmced  that  it  contained  important 
meaning,  though  hidden,  yet  not  undiscoverable." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  568. 

It  is  in  this  last  stage  that  we  find  the  ancient  mythology 
when  we  take  it  up  in  modem  times.  And  here  we  may  en- 
quire into  a  cognate  point  which  is  of  some  importance.  It 
is,  we  have  seen,  a  natural  conclusion,  that  if  such  things 
arc  believed,  ignorance  is  inferible.  And  in  nations  that  are 
ignorant  and  uncivilized,  we  can  tolerate  and  realize  the 
belief.  We  once  heard  fi:om  the  lips  of  a  Red-Indian  chief  a 
legend  current  among  his  tribe.  A  deluge  had  destroyed  the 
earth  ;  there  was  left  aJive  but  one  of  the  old  race,  partaking 
half  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  half  of  the  nature  of  man, 
named  Ninibooshoo.  When  all  had  been  for  some  time  sub- 
merged, he  began  to  think  of  restoring  the  world.  He  sent 
down  into  the  waters  animal  after  animal,  of  the  many  which 
he  had  with  him  in  his  canoe,  but  none  of  them  re-ascended, 
till  he  sent  down  the  moose-deer ;  it  arose  with  a  portion  of 
the  primitive  earth  adhering  to  it.  This  Ninibooshoo  eagerly 
seized,  and  spread  it  on  the  surface  of  the  deep,  with  an  invo- 
cation to  the  Great  Spirit.  Then  sprung  up  hill  and  dale,  fo- 
rest and  prairie,  far  as  his  eye  could  reach.  He  deemed  there 
was  full  scope  for  his  race,  and  he  cried,  "  Enough,"  and 
the  new  earth  was  finished.  Then  were  the  golden  days  of 
the  Indian's  life.  Perpetual  summer  reigned.  But  an  evil 
Spirit  broke  in  on  the  happy  land.  Ninibooshoo  met  him  in 
conflict;  but,  at  last,  wearied  with  the  struggle,  he  was  for 
the  time  discomfited.  He  retired  to  the  north  to  repose  ;  but 
he  revived  in  spring,  and  subdued  his  foe,  who  in  his  turn  van- 
quished him,  and  malignantly  covered  the  earth  with  the  horrors 
of  winter.  And  every  year  the  two-fold  strife  takes  place.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  summer's  defeat,  before  Ninibooshoo  closes 
his  eyes  in  sleep,  he  soothes  his  sense  of  defeat  with  that  re- 
dresser  of  woes,  the  fumes  of  the  Indian's  favourite  weed.  And 
as,  in  the  far  north,  he  reclines  and  sends  forth  volumes  of 
smoke,  they  come  rolling  on  to  his  favoured  land,  and  the 
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Indian  summer  with  its  gladdening  heat,  tells  that  Ninibooshoo 
is  preparing  for  rest,  and  that  winter  will  soon  succeed. 

.  Now,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  crediting  the  Indian's  belief  in 
this  legend.  And,  having  so  done,  we  easily  realize  the  feeling  of 
delighted  gratitude  with  which  the  Indian  feels  the  god  wafting 
to  him  his  fisirewell  benediction.  How  comes  it — and  we  might 
have  taken  illustrations  from  all  parts  of  the  uncivilized  world, 
which  would  be  equally  applicable — ^that  we  so  seldom  realize 
the  belief  of  the  early  Greeks  ?  Our  author  touches  upon  this 
point: — 

^  In  the  semi-historical  theory  [the  same  might  be  said  about  all  the 
rationalistic  theories,]  respecting  Grecian  mythical  narrative,  the 
critic  unconsciously  transports  into  the  Homeric  age  those  habits  of 
classification  and  distinction,  and  that  standard  of  acceptance  or  re- 
jection, which  he  finds  current  in  his  own.** — ^Vol.  i.  p.  574. 

This  depends  on  another  fallacy,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  point  out ;  a  fallacy  which  places  us  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  a  rationalizing  Greek.  ^®  We  can  understand  how 
an  enlightened  Greek  of  the  later  times,  trained  in  the  belief  of 
the  gods  and  his  own  ancestral  heroes,  would  have  recourse  to 
any  expedient  to  maintain  in  himself  and  others  a  modified 
sense  of  their  existence.  We  can  understand  also  how,  himself 
the  lineal  successor  of  those  who  believed,  he  fancied  that  they 
believed  as  he  did,  and  in  the  same  sense, — ^that  mythes  rose 
upon  personifications,  allegories,  and  history  disguised.  How 
come  we,  between  whom  and  them  a  chasm  has  intervened,  to 
fiall  into  the  same  error  ?  We  think  this  arises  from  a  two- 
fold cause.  We  have  first  the  opinions  of  the  philosophic  ex- 
positors of  the  ancient  &ith,  and  we  seem  to  have  sure  ground 
to  stand  upon  when  we  build  on  their  foundations.  We  make 
no  allowance  for  the  difierence  of  position.  They  were  forced 
to  believe  by  early  education  and  habit,  and  all  that  they  could 


^  It  sometimes  places  a  man  alto- 
^etker  in  this  position.  We  hare 
one  imrtance  on  record  of  a  modem 
mind  reUgiously  Hellenized.  Let  us 
harrow  the  words  of  Niebuhr  when 
writing  to  his  betrothed,  "  Jmio  4, 
1799."  The  subject  is  Plato  Taylor. 
''An  unexampled  philosophical  mysti- 
dm  has,  through  the  Platonic  writers, 

V, 


made  of  him  a  confirmed  belieyer  in 
polytheism,  and  an  adherent  to  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  popular 
religion  of  Greece ;  a  sort  of  half-mad- 
ness, wliich  appears  with  a  strange  sort 
of  sublimity  in  his  translations  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  in  his  own 
writings,  especially  the  poems." — Tait'i 
Magaziney  vol.  xii.  p.  230. 

M 
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do  was  to  explain.  They  took  for  granted  a  reality,  aatl  i 
tleavoured  to  strip  off  the  false  ornaments  which  concealed  it. 
But  we,  who  have  no  such  prepossessions,  are,  notwithstanding^ 
led  hy  those  who  have.  They  understood  their  own  faith  b 
we  suppose ;  and  as  they  said  it  was  allegorical,  allegorica] 
it  must  be  ;  and  bo  wo  hunt  for  allegories  till  the  world  is  full 
of  them,  all  ingenious  and  most  of  them  fiilse.  \Vhat  is  woraa^ 
they  bury  the  ancient  faith  under  the  rubbish  of  its  own  demolish 
cd  atracture.  Then,  for  another  reason,  we  have  seen,  that  t 
suppose  the  belief,  presupposes  a  want  of  intelligence, 
then  instimtly  there  springs  up  in  the  mind  the  remembraoo 
of  Homer  the  inspired,  Hesiod  with  hia  plain  mother-vrit.  He 
rodotus  the  inquisitive,  Thucydides  the  profound,  and  the  wholi 
host  of  ancient  worthies,  fiill  of  philosophy  and  fire  and  riva 
city  and  eloquence,  and  all  the  noblest  attributes  of  humamtj 
These  to  us  are  the  Greeks.  We  know  no  others  but  them  alonn 
It  is  with  them  we  have  conversed,  and  from  them  we  haT 
learned  of  their  race.  Our  notions  of  the  Greeks  are  com- 
pounded of  what  we  know  and  feel  regarding  (^^ »t.  But  as  w» 
take  our  impressions  of  foreigners  generally  from  what  we  havs 
learned  by  onr  intercourse  with  those  of  tliem  with  whom  w* 
have  come  into  contact,  so  we  judge  of  the  Gi-eeks  from  their  am- 
bassadors to  our  own  time,  and  these  were  "  the  foremost  i 
of  all  this  world,"  Our  compounded  ideas  of  the  i 
Greeks  are  of  profound  admiration  for  them  in  all  the  works  0 
intellect,  in  every  department  of  mental  exorcise  that  they  a 
sayed.  Hence  to  deny  them  intelligence — even  that  kind  < 
intelligence  which  would  prevent  them  from  cherishing  an  ij 
norant  belief — is  a  heresy  which  we  most  carefiilly  shun. 
But  is  it  a  heresy  ?  Let  us  look  it  boldly  in  the  face. 
Greeks  in  Homer's  time,  universally,  and  at  all  times,  amon 
the  ma£s,  were,  in  one  reapeet,  seuu-civiUzed,  with  reverence  l 
it  said.  So  Ikr  as  the  expansion  of  the  imagination  went,  t 
seem,  taking  Homer  as  their  representative,  to  have  sprung  a 
once  into  full  growth.  But  that  is  what  happens,  partially  at  It 
in  many  lands.  We  have  songs  of  lolUest  and  unapproachable  Ob 
cellence,  and  a  people  who  delight  in  them,  before  the  otlier  p 
ofthenatnreofman  are  even  half  cuttivated.  And.  taking  it  ft 
granted  that  Homer's  poems  eorrectly  represent  Homer's  ow 
time,  we  see  a  race  with  semi-luLrburons  usages,  hat  theas  n 
fined  by  a  slate  of  mind  wliirein  the  hriglit  imapnation  6 


tlLKiiAl;'    T^JiJ-i 


■i 


ZXlLZ.  H    fix*   HfcTTi:     UlA-     f-r, -    t-X>sT:A.,         R^i? 


t  life-  ZL  i  icr^rsir-L  ^&:^    o:  al.  ;ni   n¥«oi^«»*''^ 
jc  £  xmkt  miiei_  orhrr  pan-  ri:  ii»rrr  mi^n*  vvt^  iw; 

Jioid  aI^5ejv*^  iiidi-iff=*c  :sw**i&]:\  n  Mir  RiiTh*-**  ir.   this 

Tiiprn?  (E  ibf  vo:^  H<  has  po:  onS  himsi^];'  «t*iTH"Ni 
torn  ciac}ten*eicici£  nciiu  GrtH^  K»Jiof.  lui*:  t4*»  :«:\Tnwith>  ^"irk  iu 
at  'Aaa  iit  bisiarT  becomes  lun^iurJKJt-  ^*  h^  «'^fff<,'*(y  his  rif>ii*ii^rs 
tp  flc»  the  same.  I:  is  rvidout  to  even  at>c  m-ho  Vt^ox^^i  th<^ 
GreA  mmd.  of  hc«w  much  importAiKv  this  is,     i\ir  A^ith^^r 


of  the  Gnvum  miihi  consiinitc^i  ,^t  iho  siinH^  i»«>t^  iho  oniitv 
Slock  of  the  Apt*  to  which  thoy  Moui^nI.  11^«'>  i^^v  th^* 
root  of  all  thiv^  i)itloit^ni  tjinutiojitions  into  which  \\w  \\w\Mi^\ 
acthityof  theGri^kssul^soquonlK  tliviTpM:  lho\  ^Mnt:iin«  n^  \\  \\\^v\\ 
the  preface  and  gtrni  of  iho  |H^siti\o  hiMorv  t\\\\\  \\\\\\\yn\\\\\\\  ^  iho  \\\\^' 
matic  theology  ami  tho  pn^fos^oil  nHunntv,  >\1noh  x>o  nhnll  hoivtiHov 
trace  each  hi  its  soiviratO(lovo1o|unont.  Thov  l\n'ninhiMl  ullinoni  \\\  itto 
curiosity,  and  solution  to  tho  vn^no  ilonhtw  t\\\\\  i\n\\\u\\\%\\\A  ni  \\\%\  i^vw  ( 
they  explained  the  origin  of  thono  tMt«lotU4  nml  utiUuKuu  |ii'i<n)li)  • 
rities  with  which  men  won^  fnmillnr ;  thov  ln)|in'ii«iMl  ntonil  lit««itiiii, 
or  wakened  patriotic  «ympathloi«»  tind  onhlbiiod  In  dolnli  Uio  nlmdo^n, 
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Ijut  mixiuuB  prcMii timet) U  uf  tbe  vulgar  ae  to  tliu  ageui-y  uf  the  goils ; 
moreover,  Ihey  saliefied  that  crnviug  for  adventure  ami  appetite  forj 
the  marvctbas,  wbich  has  in  modem  times  hecome  the  proviuc«  o 
fiction  proper." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  4G0. 

Since  religion  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Grcuk  mind,  wel 
cannot  sufficieutly  admire  tlie  means  wbicli  our  author  has  takea<l 
to  impress  a  knowledge  of  it,  as  believed  and  regarded  by  the  I 
Greeks  at  difterent  stages  nf  Greek  history,  on  the  minds  of  tu»l 
readers.  Hcnoe  the  sagacity  with  which  he  has  begun  witha 
the  legends,  the  fulness  with  which  they  are  treated,  and  tbef 
Talue  of  the  (^'hiipters  on  the  "  Grecian  niythes  as  understood,  I 
felt,  and  interpreted  by  the  Greeks  themselves,"  ajid  "  the  Gre-I 
cian  Mjthical  \'ein  compared  with  that  of  modern  Europe." 
There  is  much  originality  of  thought  in  both  of  them,  aodl 
there  is  a  eomprchensive  view  presented  of  the  whole  sutgect^  I 
which  affords  both  instruction  and  delight.  By  their  meooBl 
the  student  in  history  is  delivered  from  the  danger  of  one-sided-  ff 
ness  of  view ;  an<l  from  the  manifest  earnestness  with  which  h.9  I 
sees  that  the  philosophizei-s  maintained  the  national  &ith,  he  is  I 
cnablefl,  nay  forceil,  to  recognize  belief  at  the  very  foundation  of  ■ 
tlie  system.  The  process  is  clear,  of  less  and  less  rationalism  aa  f 
we  advance  Homer-wards ;  and  though  we  cannot  trace  the  time  I 
when  questioning  began,  there  is  a  clear  inductive  proof — BO  I 
far  as  such  things  are  capable  of  proof — ^that  tliere  was  a  tlm 
when  there  was  no  questioning. 

Our  author  is  especially  happy  in  the  boldness  with  which  h«  I 
has  grappled  with  the  legendary  heroes.  He  refers  to  the  nj«  I 
marks  of  Lord  Lyttlcton  on  a  kintlred  subject,  (vol.  i.  p.  573,)  I 
as  he  has  done  to  Vico,  (vol.  i.  p.  473,)  when  treating  of  the  I 
Legends  of  the  Gods.  But  liis  absolute  exclusion  of  the  heroes  f 
from  historical  Greece  is  all  his  own,  and  will  doubtless  startle  J 
many  into  opposition.  That  tendency  of  the  human  nund  to  I 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  produces  a  curious  paradox ; —  I 
men  not  only  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  GreGiBil  I 
gods,  but  they  will  not  admit  that  the  Greeks  believed  in  thoffl ; 
while  they  not  only  readily  admit  that  the  lieroes  werebeliercdl 
in.  but  maintain  that  they  actually  existed.  There  is  every  I 
thing  in  the  former  to  excite  their  disbelief,  therefore  other  I 
minds  felt  as  theirs  do  ;  tJiere  is  something  in  the  latter  thAt  f 
can  be  believed,  therefore  they  existed.  It  is  true  that  Uiey  act  i 
ill  the  same  way  with  both.     I'hey  take  tin-  h(-uthcn  mrthology ;  | 
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and,  having  purified  and  refined  it,  ofier  the  result  to  you—some- 
thing approaching  a  pure  monotheism — as  the  real  object  of 
Grecian  belief  because  it  is  the  object  of  their  own ;  and  they 
take  the  heroes,  and  pare  them  down  to  their  own  creed,  and 
present  them  to  you  as  the  objects,  not  of  Grecian  belief 
only,  but  of  their  own.  Of  this,  our  author  disposes  most  satis- 
fistctorily,  where  he  shows,  that  in  the  positive  absence  of  all  his- 
torical evidence,  we  have  no  means  of  separating  the  true  firom 
the  fisklse. 

"  The  semi-historical  interpretation^  while  it  frequently  produces 
absurd  transformations  of  the  original  tale,  is  never,  even  in  its  most 
successful  applications,  accompanied  with  any  certainty  that  we  have 
reached  the  positive  truth." — ^VoL  i.  p.  572. 

He  sho?ro  that,  in  applying  the  semi-historical  theory  to 
Grecian  mythical  narrative,  ^'  it  has  been  often  forgotten  that 
a  certain  strength  of  testimony,  or  positive  groimds  of  beUei^ 
must  be  tendered,  before  we  can  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
antecedent  probability  or  improbability  of  the  events  alleged." 
He  maintains  that  mere  popular  &ith  is  not  sufficient,  and 
urges  the  grand  truth,  that  the  matter  of  tradition  is  uncertified 
from  the  beginning.  This  last  fistct  casts  such  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  the  whole  fiunily  of  heroes,  that  we  must  dismiss 
them  as  forming  a  portion  of  history.  They  are  possible^  but 
they  are  not  so  proved  as  to  entitle  us  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  legends,  their  proper  place.  Already,  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  Mr.  Grote's  views  have  been  assailed.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  were  otherwise.  That  learned  men 
should  give  up,  without  some  opposition,  the  belief  in  the  his- 
torical foundation  of  the  legends  which  has  been  their  &ith  all 
their  lives,  was  not  to  be  expected. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  there  is  much  force  in  what  one 
Reviewer  urges,  of  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  a  legend  the 
object  of  a  tribe's  fondest  pride,  is  altogether  imaginary.^^  We 
admit,  also,  that  Mr.  Grote,  (Uke  many  a  judge  who  decides 
well,  and  reasons  well,  but  not  to  the  conviction  of  all  parties — 
the  reasons  being  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  as  every  man  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  pronounce  on  each  and  all  of  them,)  may 
have  pushed  too  fiir  the  reasoning  with  which  he  justifies  the 
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banishment  of  the  heroes ;  but  we  think  the  sentence  of  banisfa- 
ment  itself  well  deserved.  Let  us  observe,  that  Mr,  Grote  does  not 
Bay  that  the  traditions  are  unfounded ;  but  ho  does  Bay,  that 
there   is   no  certified  evidence  for  their  truth.     To  sift  the 
mythes,   might   be   a  dangerous  temptation  even  to  himself. 
Supposing  tliat  there  was  something  of  truth ; — how,  by  what 
elaborate  process,  arc  we  to  get  at  it  ?     The  student's  mind  is 
occupied   in   vain,    tlic   historian   is   expending   his   strength 
to  expiscate  what  t/wy  be  a  grain  of  tnith,   from  a  whole 
cart-load  of  fiction.      Enough  to  know,  for  that  is  all  that 
we  can  now  know,  that  there  is  truth — subjective  truth — ia 
the  mythes.     We  are  studying  the  Greeks,  and  this  part  of  the  I 
Greek  mind  we  must  not  only  know,  but  feel.     To  the  Greob,  ( 
there  was  a  vague  grandeur  attending  his  heroic  progenitors.  I 
Present  them  in  all  the  distinctness  of  real  jiersonageB,  and  we  I 
lose  this  sense  of  the  sublime.     To  the  instructed  Greeks  of  | 
later  times,  they  were  historical,  and  yet  invested,  from  educa- 
tion, with  emotional  power.     We  cannot  have  the  latter,  except 
from  realizing  the  supernatural ;  and,  in  us,  the  Bupematural 
and  historical  sense  cannot  co-exist.     There  is,  then,  a  positive 
benefit  id  coming  to  the  study  of  the  recorded  history  of  Greece, 
fiill  of  the  faith  that  the  general  nation  possessed.  It  wore  well, 
certainly,  for  truth's  sake,  to  get  at  the  foundation  if  we  could. 
But  we  cannot.     A  foundation  is  possible,  but  it  ia  not  proved.  I 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Trojan  war,  our  author  saya : — ■ 

e  arc  asked,  nlietlier  it  he  nul  u  legend  GmlMdying  porttona  of  I 
irical  matter,  and  raised  u}]un  a  haais  of  tnitli, — nlieilier  tbera  I 
.'ally  have  occurred  at  llie  fool  of  Ilium,  a  wnr  purely  hn-  I 
man  and  political,  without  goda,  without  hemes,  without  ]Ielun,nilbonl  I 
Amazons,  without  Ethiopians,  under  the  beautiful  son  or  Eus,  wilboM  1 
the  wooden  lioree,  without  the  characteristic  and  expressly  c  fealuret  of  1 
the  old  epical  war — like  the  mutilated  trunk  of  Deiphobus  in  Ibe 
der  world — if  we  are  asked,  whether  there  was  not  really  some  ouch  J 
hiBtorical  Trojan  war  as  this ;  our  answer  must  be,  that  as  the  pofwi- 
bility  of  it  cannot  Iw  denied,  sa  neither  can  the  reaUty  of  it  bo  I 
affirmed."— Vol.  i.  p.  434. 

Wc  surely  lose  nothing  by  transferring  llie  licme«  from  the  4 
regions  of  history,  for  which  they  are  unsuited,  to  the  realms  off 
poesy,  which  they  become  so  well — 
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Mitford,  (c.  i.  2  2.)  is  quite  indignant  at  the  later  poets,  for 
having  made  Hercules  "  a  vagabond  unattended  savage,  whose 
only  covering  was  a  lion's  skin,  whose  only  weapon  a  club." 
But,  really,  we  think  the  skin  and  the  club  become  him  mighti- 
ly on  occasions.  And  we  deem  it  the  most  cruel  of  treatment 
to  reduce  him,  and  Theseus,  and  their  co-mates,  to  the  rank  of 
mere  ordinary  mortals — ^the  Penns  and  Washingtons  of  an  ear- 
lier day.  Take  them  from  the  poets,  and  we  know  not  what  to 
make  of  them.  Leave  them  in  their  hands,  and  you  have  them 
exhibited  in  all  their  colossal  proportions — the  genuine  children 
of  the  gods. 

Mr.  Grote  has  furnished  some  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
mode  in  which  all  nations  deal  with  its  mythological  personages. 
We  shall  add  two  of  an  humbler  class ;  and,  to  be  impartial, 
one  from  Scotland  and  one  from  England, — Tam  o'  Shanter,  and 
Robin  Hood. 

That  the  former  may  have  had  a  foundation  in  old  traditions, 
devoutly  believed,  is  possible  enough.  Gilbert  Bums  says,  that 
his  brother  Robert  requested  of  Captain  Grose  to  make  a  draw- 
ing of  Alio  way  Kirk,  and  stated,  "  byway  of  encouragement,  that 
it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  good  story  of  witches  and  appari- 
tions, of  which  he  knew  the  captain  was  very  fond."  Then, 
subsequent  historians  know  more  of  the  poet's  resources  than 
Robert's  own  brother,  to  whom  he  was  always  most  communi- 
cative. Li  Chambers's  edition  of  Bums's  poems,  we  are  told, 
that  a  certain  £Birmer,  named  Douglas  Graham,  who  lived  at 
Shanter,  when  riding  home  from  market  on  one  occasion,  more 
than  usually  late,  having  been  detained  by  his  potations,  lost  in  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  his  bonnet,  containing  the  money  which 
he  had  got  at  the  market.  To  silence  his  wife,  who  was  "  much 
addicted  to  sup^titious  belief,  he  imposed  upon  her  credulity 
with  a  story  of  witches,  seen  at  Alloway  Kirk,  but  did  not  the 
less  return  to  the  Carrick  Hill  to  seek  his  money,  which  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  with  his  bonnet,  in  a  plantation 
near  the  road."  Bums  heard  the  story,  and  hence  the  mythf 
arose.  Well,  this,  so  far,  satisfies  the  historical  sense.  B 
subsequent  enquirers  must  allegorize.     There  are  tvo  '^\\das 
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Bums  did  not  believe  in  witches.  What  did  he  mean  then  ? 
He  conveyed,  by  an  allegory,  the  useful  lesson,  that  if  a  farmer 
will  drink  at  market  till 

'^  He  thinks  na'  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles, 
That  lie  between  him  and  his  hame. 
Where  sits  his  sulky  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm," 

he  must  expect  to  find  the  visions  of  incipient  delirium  tremens 
scaring  him  in  his  way.     For  what  says  a  recent  writer  ? 

"  Till  then  we  shall  charitably  attribute  the  terrors  which  he  avows, 
to  the  influence  of  previous  excitement  and  heated  fancy ;  and  class 
his  nightly  ride  from  Waterton  to  Utica,  with  the  flight  of  Tarn 
o'  Shanterfram  the  goblin  crecUions  of  his  oum  intoxication,^ 

But  the  mare  Maggie  was  not  intoxicated, — ^and  yet,  of  her 
it  is  said, 

''  Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail ; 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump.^ 

We  find  the  interpretation  historical,  and  the  interpretation  al- 
legorical, both  employed  in  this  case.  And  thus,  stripped  of 
its  dress,  and  rationalized,  what  becomes  of  the  creations  of  the 
itotKjTTj^ — ^the  maker  ? 

We  have  before  us  two  goodly  and  delightfiil  tomes,  well 
printed,  and  edited  with  great  care  and  antiquarian  skill,  by 
John  Matthew  Gutch,  F.  S.  A.,  published  this  present  year,  and 
containing  all  that  is  known,  or  probably  can  be  known,  in 
history,  or  in  biography,  or  in  ballad,  of  Robin  Hood.  He  is 
no  unfit  hero  to  introduce  into  the  Claseical  Museum.  For, 
Mr.  Gutch  informs  us,  that  "  the  wise  founder  of  New  Collie 
permitted  them  (ballads)  to  be  sung  by  the  fellows  and  scholars 
of  that  College,"  (vol.  i.  p.  82.)  The  same  thing  was  done — 
nay,  they  were  enjoined  to  be  sung — in  Winchelter  College,  and 
in  Magdalen  and  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  (p.  83.)  So  that 
the  learned  of  these  hallowed  spots  need  not  turn  away  fi*om  a 
modem  hero,  whom  their  forefethers  were  enjoined  to  celebrate : 

"  I  shall  tell  you  of  a  good  ycman, 
His  name  was  Robin  Hodc.*' 
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The  modem  resuscitator  of  Robin  Hood  strives  hard,  on 
the  authority  of  Ritson,  Thierry,  Spencer  Hall,  and  the  West- 
minster Review,  to  rescue  the  outlaw  from  the  grasp  of  the 
mythologists.  We  fear  it  is  in  vain.  The  earliest  authority 
for  the  existence  of  Robin  Hood  as  a  historical  personage,  is 
Fordun,  a  Scottish  chronicler ;  but  he  lived  too  fer  from  the 
times  of  his  hero  to  convince  us.  Mr.  Gutch  fixes  Robin's 
date  as  living  between  1225  and  1294,  and  lower  it  cannot  be 
brought.  Fordun,  who  was  by  no  means  incredulous,  did  not 
write  till  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, — too  long  an  in- 
terval for  a  historian,  greedy  of  wonders,  not  to  be  misled  re- 
garding a  name  &mous  in  song  all  over  the  island  long  before 
his  time.  The  next  who  mentions  him  is  the  equally  credu- 
lous Bower,  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  who  did  not  com- 
mence his  labours  till  after  1416.  Of  subsequent  historical  or 
antiquarian  notices,  as  of  Major,  Boece,  Leland,  Camden,  Coke, 
and  Fuller,  we  need  say  nothing,  as  they  only  draw  upon  the 
ballads.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is,  "  A  lytell  Geste  of 
Robin  Hood,''  of  which  no  M.S.  is  extant,  and  which  was  first 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  not  earlier  than  1489.  This  is 
alleged  to  be  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  style.  But,  though  the  ballads  themselves  have  not  come 
down  to  us,  the  name  was  celebrated  in  that  species  of  compo- 
sition long  before.  The  title  of  a  rhyming  Latin  poem,  marked 
with  the  date  "  22d  July  1304,"  and  which  is  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Peck's  intended  supplement  to  the  Mimasticofiy  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  is ;  Prioria  Alnwicensis  de  hello  Scotico 
apud  Dunharr,  tempore  regis  Edwardi  I,  dittamen  aive  rithmus 
LatinuSf  quo  de  WiUielmo  Wallace,  Scotico  iUo  Robin  Whood, 
plura  sed  invidioae  canit.  "  This,"  says  Bitson,  "  is  the  first 
known  instance  of  our  hero's  name  being  mentioned  by  any 
writer  whatever." — (Gutch,  vol.  i.  p.  44.)  Next  in  order  of 
time,  in  the  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman,  conjecturally  assigned 
to  Robert  Langland,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
1360,  an  ignorant  debauched  secular  priest  is  made  to  say: — 

'^  I  can  not  parfitli  mi  paternoster,  as  the  priest  it  singeth, 
But  I  can  rytM  of  Rohen  Hade,  and  Randolf  erl  of  Chester." 

Now,  on  such  foundation  as  ballads,  the  notices  of  recent 
chroniclers,  and  the  gossip  of  antiquarians,  we  cannot  build 
history,  especially  in  the  absence  of  all  contemporaneous  notices 
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in  royal  proclamations  or  English  chronicles,  which  must  Iiavo 
existed  regarding  an  outlaw  so  notorious. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  on  which  this  is  not  the  plat-u 
to  dwell,  we  give  in  our  adhesion  to  those  learned  and  enlight- 
ened antiquarians  and  archEologists,  by  whom,  as  Mr.  Gutch 
tells  us,  "  the  legend  of  A  lytell  Genie  of  Rubin  Hood  is  still 
considered  more  in  the  light  of  an  heroic  tale  or  &  romance,  than 
as  an  historical  hallad,"  (vol.  i.  p.  93.)  And  in  Robin  Hood's 
case,  we  have  all  the  conditions  that  attach  to  an  old  mytbe, 
Mr.  Gutch  has  done  his  duty  ao  well,  that  not  a  point  has  es- 
caped him ;  and  from  him  we  shall  draw  our  information  re- 
gariiiag  the  gallant  archer. 

Of  course,  the  chronology  is  dispnted.  According  to  Thierry, 
he  lived  between  1139  and  1194;  according  to  Ritson,  between 
1160  and— the  18(A  November  1247!  The  LyUU  Geate  men- 
tions  that — 

Xtobpn  Vtotllftt  (n  grtat  toolot, 

Chicntp  ^rnr  anti  tiuo, 
^or  all  VrtVt  of  (fainarti  our  itinst, 

Sgapnt  biolVr  dt  not  goo. 

King  Edward  must  be  Edward  I. ;  therefore  it  was  in  bis 
time  he  lived  ;  therefore  he  became  an  outlaw,  after  the  defint 
of  Simon  de  Montfort.  He  was  perhaps  at  the  battle  of  Lewes ; 
perhaps  at  tliat  of  Evesham ;  perhaps  one  of  the  heroic  baJid  of 
Ely ;  and,  as  Fordun  writes  of  his  avoiding,  on  one  occaaion, 
the  iram  regis,  (Henry  IH.)  and  the  fremitum  principi$,  (Ed- 
ward I.),  therefore  he  was  most  certamly  concealing  hunself 
in  the  woodlands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  two  y«an 
following  the  battle  of  Evesham.  Tliis  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Westminster  Reviewer,  and  of  Mr.  Gutch  himself,  who  aesi^^ns 
the  era  of  his  life,  as  before  noticed,  to  1226-1294.  With  this 
also  agrees  Mr.  Spencer  T.  Hall,  who  knows  all  about  liim.  A 
ballad  entitled  ''  Mobin  Hood^g  Cottrtship  with  Jack  CaA^t 
Daughter  "  (vol,  ii.  p.  363,)  places  liim  somewhere  about  1450 ; 
and  an  "  ingenious  antiquary"  banishes  him  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  tbe  Eighth,  (vol.  1.  p.  12.)  As  a  mythological  hero,  hit 
name  has  been  etymologically  accounted  for.  The  Bishop  of 
Dromore  believed  him  to  be  named  quaei  Jtobbmij  Hood,  (vol.  l, 
p.  22.)  Mr.  Gough  conjectures  Robin  Wood,  Whode,  o'  tK  wood, 
|.  d.  Sherwood,  (ibid.)     Tlien  as  to  rank,  he  was  ilie  fnmosim^ 
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wm»  MiearimM^  aoeordiiig  to  Foidim,  (toI.  I.  p.  113.)  Acccnd- 
iiig  to  Dr.  Stnkeky,  from  a  mannscript  of  all  the  genealc^ies 
of  the  1^Ilg^igl^  nofaflitT,  drawn  up  hy  the  great  Lord  Bui^gfaler, 
he  was  Bohert  Iitzooth,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  great-grandson 
of  Ralph  Iitzooth,  bj  ^  daughter  C  not  mentioned  in  Dog- 
dale^  of  the  Earls  of  Kyme  and  lindsey,  and  descended  from 
a  daughter  of  WaltheoC  through  Judith  the  conqueror  s  niece^ 
(toL  I.  p.  24).  He  married  Matilda,  daughter  to  the  Lord  fitz- 
waiter,  (p.  37).  He  was,  according  to  Mr.  Gough,  neither  more 
or  less  than  a  deer-stealer,  (p.  24).  He  was  a  chief  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  banditti,  according  to  Mr.  Thierry,  (toI.  I.  p.  109.)  He 
was  an  outlawed  follower  of  De  Montfort,  of  the  yeoman  class, 
according  to  the  Review  and  Mr.  Gutch,  (vol.  i.  p.  136.)  Who 
does  not  recognize  in  all  this  the  historical  interpretations  of 
the  old  mythes^  wherein  the  hero  is  at  one  time  the  valiant  be- 
nefiu^tor  of  his  species,  at  another — 

Sanguine  cretus 
Sisyphio,  fiortisque  et  fraude  similUmus  illi  ? 

Hercules  became  one  of  the  supematurals  ;  so  did  Castor ;  so 
did  Pollux ;  so  did  Robin  Hood. 

"  Another  question  is,  whether  that  mysterious  personage,  called  the 
Devil's  Huntsman,  or  Harry-na-eab,  was  not  the  Jovial  Hunter? 
And  who  was  this  Harry-na-cab  ?  Now  there  is  a  field  called  Robin 
Hood's  Oak ;  .  .  .  and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Robin  Hood, 
the  hero  of  the  forests,  may,  under  the  nick-^ame  of  Harry-na-cab, 
have  been  the  Jovial  Hunter." — (Gutch,  vol.  i.  p.  15.) 

He  was  also,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  hunter  who — 

Sometime  a  keeper  here,  in  Windsor  forest, 

Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 

Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragged  horos. 

And  thus  Robin  Hood  attains  true  mythological  dignity ; 

Hac  arte  Pollux,  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus,  arces  attigit  igneos. 

Then  we  have  in  Little  John,  (so  called  because  he  was  Bi^,) 
a  parallel  to  another  mythological  hero.  Maister  Hector  Boece, 
six  years  before  the  publication  of  his  book,  saw  his  "  hanche- 
bane,  als  mekill  as  the  haill  bane  of  ane  man ;  for  we  schot  our 
arme  in  the  mouthe  thairof."    This  was  in  "Murrey  land,  in  the 
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kirke  of  PettP,  qiihare  the  bauis  of  lytill  .Tohne  remaynis  in  gret 
,   admiratioQ  of  tlie  pupill.     He  bes  bene  fourteno  feet  of  liycbt 
with  square  membris  efTeiring  thairto,"  (vol,  I,  p.  68.)     He 
was  even  taller  than  Orestes,  whose  skeleton  was  by  the  bl&ck- 
I  smith  of  Tegea  dug  up  from  btmeath  his  workshop,  and  being 
I  measured,  was  found  to  be  seven  cubits  long,  (Herodot.  I.  68.) 
I  Then  as  Ht-roules  was  Dorian,  Achcean,  and  Cadmean,  so  was 
*  Robin  Hood — (no  disparagement  to  Hercules  to  compare  to  him 
a  man,  compared  it  is  true  with  Rob  Roy,  but  also  with  Sir 
William  Wallace)— of  Nottingham,  and  Stafford,  and  Warwick, 
and  York,     Then  he  was  an  eponymous  hero ;  we  have  Robin 
Hood's  Oak,  and  Robin's  Pine,  and  Big  Robins  and  Little  Ro- 
bins, (vol.  I.  p.  46.)  and  Robin  Hood's  Well,  ('Ijtjcwpjjvi).)    Nay, 
attempts  arc  mode  to  establish  the  existence  and  time  of  Robin 
Hood,  by  one  source  of  mytho logo-historical  evidence,  an  In- 
scription.    "  Amongst  the  papers  of  the  learned  Dr.  Gale.  Ute 
Dean  of  York,  was  found  this  epitaph  of  Robin  Hood,"  (vol.  I. 
1  P-48.) 

ftfsr  unDtrntBlr  Vd  Initl  ittjn 
laf}  roiitrt  rarl  ot  )lluntfnglon, 
ntar  urtCr  brr  nj  Hr  m  gtnu, 
an  pfpl  ItaulB  (m  robin  ipruU. 
*U  utinto}  aj  hi  an  fj  mtn 
b(I  tn([IanD  nlbr  ii  agtn. 

i@bftl  24"'  Ital  Iit6rinbn«,  1341 

From  this  Ritson  doubtless  drew  his  date,  and  would  dd 
himself  accordingly.  Of  another  source  of  such  evidence,  old 
poems,  we  have  already  spoken.  But  mark  here  an  illustration 
of  the  liLftorical  value  of  mythological  records.  Mr.  Gut^h 
'  is  by  no  means  a  credulous  editor.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  advocates  all  the  contradictory  statements  we  have 
given.  He  only,  as  in  duty  bound,  reports  them.  He  has  es- 
poused his  hero's  cause  with  great  judgment,  and  he  is  too 
experienced  an  antiquarian  not  to  know  that  good  imitations 
of  the  old  ballads  have  often  appeared.  (P.  XXW.  of  Pre- 
&ce.)  Yet  he  has  actually  admitted  into  his  collcctiou,  as 
Bu  old  poem,  one,  the  history  of  which  we  know,  and  without 
any  breach  of  confidence  might  tell,  only— suffice  it  to  sny, 
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that  one  of  the  most  fjEiscinating  of  the  old  ballads  here  regu* 
larly  chronicled,  was  recently  &bricated — admirably  certainly 
— but  still  &bricated  as  a  touch-stone  for  antiquarian  skill; 
and  antiquarians  have  only  partially  stood  the  test.  What 
a  lesson  does  this  afford  to  us  as  to  caution  regarding  the 
authority  to  be  attributed  to  works  not  perfectly  authenticated, 
when  a  judicious  and  learned  editor  does  not  hesitate  to  re- 
ceive and  publish  as  genuine,  an  imitation  written  in  our  own 
day  ?   Are  ingenuity  and  imitations  confined  to  modem  times  ? 

If  the  myihes  connected  with  the  heroes  are  not  to  be  histo- 
rically interpreted,  how  are  they  to  be  dealt  with  ?  This  is  a 
question  difficult  to  answer.  A  historian  who  shows  that  they 
are  incapable  of  proof,  runs  the  risk  of  weakening  the  belief  that 
they  made  any  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  themselves. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Grote  had  this  in  view.  He  must 
have  felt,  that  while  he  was  destroying  the  &ith  of  his  readers  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  legends,  as  a  ground  for  historical  de- 
ductions, he  was  not  only  running  counter  to  all  ancient  autho- 
rities, but  exposing  himself  to  the  hazard  of  undermining  the 
fSsuth  of  his  readers,  in  that  which  operated  most  powerfully 
on  the  sensitive  Greeks.  And  we  think  that  his  mode  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty  presents  one  of  the  finest  conceivable  speci- 
mens of  historical  skill.  Objectively,  these  legends  are  no- 
thing to  the  historian, — subjectively,  every  thing.  The  timid 
child  that  believes  in  the  hobgoblins,  which  the  nurse  has 
impressed  as  true  on  every  fibre  of  its  thrilling  soul,  can- 
not be  brought,  by  any  efforts  of  yours  on  its  reason,  to  dis- 
believe; nor  would  you  act  wisely,  in  studying  the  mind, 
not  to  keep  that  ineradicable  belief  most  steadily  before  you. 
How  foolish  was  the  Roman  general,  who,  disregarding  the 
truth  as  believed  by  his  soldiers,  ordered  the  non-pecking  birds 
of  omen  to  be  cast  into  the  sea — to  drink !  There  was  no  wit 
here,  either  in  the  old  or  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term. 
But  to  enforce  a  truth  of  this  kind  in  history,  it  is  not 
enough  to  enunciate  it  as  a  formal  proposition,  it  must  be 
kept  steadily  before  the  reader's  eye.  And  in  this,  we  beg  to 
tender  to  the  author  our  best  thanks,  for  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  philosophic  history.  Before  he 
proceeds  to  the  active  doings  of  the  Greeks,  he  makes  us,  in  the 
legendary  prolegomena^  understand  and  feel  with  them ; — he 
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Hellenizes  ns,  by  sbowing,  constantly  as  the  mytbes  evolve,  tbati 
tbcyactuallyiniluencedtbe  Greeks  in  theirdoings,  supported  them  I 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  stirred  tbcm  up  to  action.     It  is  evi-f 
dent  irom  the  mode  in  which  it  is  done,  that  in  this  our  author  I 
acted  systematically,  with  a  distinct  view  of  what  was  required  I 
of  him  as  a  historical  guide.     And  in  this,  a  most  important  1 
object,  we  deem  the  work  to  be  characteristically  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  just  views  that  the  author  has  come  to,  and  tor  the 
truths  he  enunciates,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  be  gradually 
trains  his  disciples  to  observe  and  feci  as  he  would  have  them 
do,  in  an  ennobling  sj-mpathy  with  a  noble  race — the  emotions 
aUve,  bnt  the  reason  ever  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their  source, 
as  well  as  their  object. 

Note. — While  this  is  going  through  the  press,  we  rejoice  lo  sec  an- 
nounced the  tliird  aotl  fourth  volumes  of  this  admirable  work.  W* 
anticipute  a  TuU  realization  of  all  the  hopes  that  the  introductory 
volumes  liavc  led  us  to  forro. 

W.  M.  G. 


ON  THE  SCULPTURES  FROM  THE  MAUSOLEUM 

AT  HALICARNASSUS. 

Tbe  sculptures  in  relief  which  form  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, have  been  recently  brought  to  England  frotn  Budnun, 
the  ancient  Halicamassus,   and  are  believed  to  have   formed  ' 
part  of  the  celebrated  Mausoleum.     They  were  found  in  the  I 
citadel  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  harbour ;   liaviog  been  inserted  I 
in  the  walls,  either  when  tbe  kniglits  of  Rhodes  constructed 
this  fortress  shortly  after  the  year  1400,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  16th  centorj-,  when  they  repaired  it.     These  marbles  repre- 
sent a  combat  between  Amazons,  several  of  whom  are  mounted, 
and  Greek  warriors,     Tbevcnot,*  one  of  tbe  first  European  tra- 
vellers who  visited  Budrum,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  scren- 
teenth  century,  notices  them  as  bas-relie/s  fori  bien  taiHit: 
but  from  his  time  to  tbe  present  day  they  have  been  little 
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examined,  partly  because  Budnim  lies  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary  route  of  Eastern  trayellers,  and  partly  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  Turks,  who  would  not  permit  an  inspection 
of  the  interior  of  the  fort.  They  were  drawn  by  Dalton,  and 
published  in  his  "  Views  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  1751-81." 
They  are  described  by  Choiseul  Gouffier,*  in  his  Voyage  Pitto- 
resque,  and  by  Mr.  Moritt,  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Clarke's  travels.* 
A  sketch  of  the  slabs  inserted  in  the  interior  walls  of  the  for- 
tress is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities, 
published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society;*  and  they  are  noticed  by 
the  more  recent  travellers,  M.  Prokesch  von  Osten,  *  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hamilton  ;*  neither  of  whom,  however,  succeeded  in  in- 
specting the  interior  of  the  fortress. 

The  scanty  and  occasional  notices  thus  fiimished  by  travel- 
lers, were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  naturally  felt  in 
Europe  with  regard  to  these  sculptures.  From  the  belief  that 
they  had  formed  part  of  the  Mausoleum,  a  building  in  the  de- 
coration of  which  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  antiquity  were 
employed,  it  was  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  in  them 
would  be  found,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  characteristics  of  a 
great  school  of  sculpture;  and  that  they  would  ibrnish  a 
marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  art ;  a  standard  of  comparison, 
whereby  many  monuments  now  of  uncertain  date  might  be  as- 
signed to  theiy  true  periods. 

A  wish  was  very  generally  expressed  among  the  archaeolo- 
gists and  lovers  of  art  in  this  country,  that  these  marbles 
might  be  rescued  from  their  perilous  and  obscure  situation  at 
Budrum,  and  brought  to  England.  In  accordance  with  this 
general  desire.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  her  Majeisty's  minister  at 
Constantinople,  most  zealously  and  indefatigably  exerted  himself 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  Porte  to  remove  the  bas-reliefi. 
His  most  praiseworthy  effi)rts  were  crowned  with  success ;  and 
these  sculptures,  having  been  taken  down  with  great  care  from 
the  citadel  by  Commander  Edghill,  of  H.  M.  Sloop  Siren,  in 
February  1846,  and  conveyed  to  England,  have  been  since  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning. 


»  I.  p.  358. 

»  Part  II.,  §  X.  pp.  214-17. 


*  Supplement,  PI.  ii.  Sketches  of 
these  marhles,  taken  on  the  spot,  are 
also  giyen  in  '*  Views  on  the  Shores  of 


the  Mediterranean,  hy  the  Hon.  W.  B. 
Devereux,  Captafai  R.  N.,  1847." 

^  DenkwUrdigk,  out  dem  Orient,  iir. 
pp.  434-6. 

•  Travd$  in  Atia  Minor,  ii.  pp.  30-6. 
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It  will  be  tlie  principnl  object  of  tliis  memoir,  to  (t've  some 
account  of  the  history,  site,  and  structure  of  the  Mausoleam, 
and  to  shew  on  what  evidence  it  is  asserted  that  these  marbles 
formed  a  part  of  it. 

Mausolus,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Hecatomnus,  and 
the  most  wealthy  aiid  powerful  prince  of  the  Carian  dynasty, 
died  B.C.  353,  after  a  reign  of  24  years.'  His  widow,  and  sister 
Artemisia,  celebrated  his  memory  by  all  the  honours  whieh  the 
art  and  literature  of  the  period  could  bestow.  Contests  for 
eloquence  and  poetry  were  instituted,  in  which  Tlieodectea  ob- 
tained the  prize  for  his  tragedy  Mausolus ;  and  Isocrates  wu 
forced  to  concede  the  palm  to  his  pupil  in  oratorj',  Theopom- 

pU8.* 

The  Mausoleum — "  the  star-y -pointed  pyramid,"  under  which 
the  body  of  Mausolus  was  deposited,  was  probably  commenced 
during  his  life,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  statements  of  Eu- 
docia,  and  another  late  wTiter.*  We  learn  from  Pliny,"  that 
this  building  was  surrounded  by  36  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  pyramid  tapering  to  a  point,  like  a  meta,  by  24  steps  ;  on 


'  SeeC7i«M»,i''a»t,/r*/?*ii.,ri.p,2B7, 
for  Hub  d&te.  For  evidence  of  the  wetllh 
and  ^veTo{iitii»olait,aeeLvciaHfiia- 
lojT.  ifflrtuor.,  XJtiv.  7,  fd.  itAmcun,  ii. 
p.  S38,  wb«rc  he  is  iolrodaced  spraking 
thiwr-^cei  li  m*.  A^:,  l.i..,  »;  .<.».■ 
>■  not  timymyi/'iu  ««J  ixp  Mi »■»■•' 
■  viSat,  rtrtliM  rii  'Inxai  nanurfifi- 

^■■K, —  VilruT.  II.  8.  inliuilis  i^iiu  vee- 
tigalibiu  ei>t  brctns,  quod  impciSibal 
Carii*  toti.  Diedor.  XT.  30.  In  tlie  tre»- 
liae  on  (E«o»Miiei,  attribntsd  lu  Arii- 
lode,  f  XIV.  XT.,  u«  eonie  eutioos  anec- 
dntM,  abRmng  Uie  u-ls  of  cKMrtion 
pntcljud  by  Mftiuolui  and  liU  tiocroy 
ConiUliH,  in  order  to  tnisc  mono}'  tram 
UimbjeclB,  From  tlili |itssBge *e  liuutl 
that  Lyda  )aid  tribute  lo  luin,  (we 
Droyscn,  Gackiekit  At*tanJtn,  pp. 
I-J7-B0  Ho  pomiadiHl  the  inhabitaula 
nf  U/Uaa,  bi<  DaEiTC  place,  tA  put  a 
lar^  lum  in  lua  bands,  undcrlaluig  ta 
•peii'l  it  in  building  %  wall  for  thf  ilo- 
fi'uvii  of  Uial  tHy.  He  evaded  bin  pro- 
■nliB  by  taying  that  Iho  deity  IumI  for- 
I  Udd«i  him  lo  proccfi)  witb  Uii  vurli. 


but  retiuncd  the  money,  whidi  wu  pro- 
bably gpont  on  the  demntjon  of  the  more 
favoured  city  Dnlicimaisus.  DroyMtt 
remarlia  that  he  probably  oclcctod  tin 
latter  place  as  hiB  roya]  reridence,  villi 
a  view  to  the  eatabtiHlitncnt  of  a  great 
naval  poirer.  Compare  Polym.  gtnt, 
VII.  33;  Suidas,  M.m.x.h  StcCMxi 
Mrniiiiret  dt  rjHHiim.  Liiitrat.  Aac, 
11.  p.  5>i-fi. 

•  fic]l>ua,x.r.i8:TliropaminHap^ 
EvtA.  Pr<Tp.,  X.  3,  p.  464,  c ;  Suiiba, 
'  Imfinc '  A^HXa.and  3i>lUni '  A^w 
*■•>;»;  Cliiilon,  ii.  p.SB7. 

'  Eudoc.  't-f-t  in  I'illaUon,  Amtti. 
<h\t.,  I.  3SR ;  Kir-rtts,  SdieL  m  Gnf. 
iVoriau.  0;>nM,  Purii.  1 G 1 1, 1 1,  p.  Tttl  i 
lliil.  Dyzant.  de  Spirt,  td.  Qnll.  L\f»^ 
ISIli,  p.  U<  ;  as  lliis  panafsehM  beau 
mloTcd  by  Ste.  Crnin,  in  Lis  irealla* 
Sur  la  drodo/ojir  rf«  PriaMt  A  Cttri^, 
iu  tlie  itmoirfi  de  flnMilal,  Lin.  And., 
II.  p.  S4U,  Doie  S,  lo  10  Low  leatned  i*- 
MarehCB  t  am  mncb  indaLted  in  Ihia 
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the  summit  was  a  marble  chariot.  The  whole  height  was  140 
feet,  or,  according  to  the  reading  in  some  MSS.  100  feet ;  the 
length  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  63  feet,  the  t^'O  fironts 
being  something  less. 

To  adorn  its  sides  with  sculpture,  Artemisia  employed  four 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  antiquity ,  Bryaxis,  Hmotheus, 
Leochares,  Scopas,  or,  according  to  Mtnivius,"  Praxiteles. 
Hiny  tells  us,  that  Scopas  worked  on  the  eastern  side,  Bryaxis  on 
the  north,  Timotheus  on  the  south,  and  Leochares  on  the  west ; 
and  that  it  was  principally  the  merit  of  their  sculpture  which 
made  the  Mausoleum  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Artemisia's  short  reign  of  two  years  did  not  enable  her  to  see 
the  whole  of  their  great  design  carried  into  execution ;  but 
such  was  the  emulation  of  the  artists,  that  after  her  death,  they 
oompleted  the  work  for  their  own  honour  and  the  glory  of  art. 
A  fifth  sculptor,  Pythis,  executed  the  marble  quadriga  by  which 
the  whole  Mausoleum  was  surmounted. 

Before  I  offer  any  comments  on  the  structure  of  this  building, 
I  shall  endeavoiir  to  determine,  as  accurately  as  possible,  its 
site ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  at  some 
length  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city  of  Halicamassus. 
The. chart  with  which,  by  the  kindness  of  Admiral  Beaufort,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  illustrate  this  memoir,  has  been  made  by 
H.  M.  Hydrographers,  Captain  Graves,  and  Mr.  Brock.  It 
exhibits  the  modem  town  Budrum,  and  such  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  as  are  now  to  be  traced.  It  shews  that  the  har- 
bour is  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe ;  that  the  hills  curve  round ; 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  town  is  built  between  their 
base  and  the  harbour ;  and  that  the  fortress  from  which  the 
marbles  were  taken,  stands  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Of  the  ancient  city,  Vitruvius^*  has  left  us  a  very  graphic  de- 


*i  PrafaL  Til.  Maufloleinn  ita  egregiis  operibus   est 

u  Cum  enim — aniroadTertiBaet  Hali-  iactaiii,  at  in  septem  spcctacoliii  noini- 

etniaflMl.>eimiiiatimliterefliemiiiiitum,  netar.     In  mmanuL  arce  media  >Iartto 

emporiun  idoneam,  portmn  atikm,  ibi  fanom  habena  statnam  ooioM^  qnMm 

aibi  domnm  oonstitiiit.     la  antem  locm  ku^ixJf  mnninaoty  Dobili  maaa  htO" 

cat  theatri  cmTatnne  similiii.     Itaque  eharb  UeUaa :  Yuuu:  uaUsm  uttafnam  afii 
in  imo  8LCimdiim  portom  formo  est  eon-   |  fjnotham,  alii  TutMim  fmtaot  «sae.  In 

BtHutom ;  per  mediam  antem  altitndl-  conm  anicn  aniMW  dextr^  V^^nmi  H 


nia  earratanun,  pnMnetiooeroqae  pia-   '■ 

tea  amplalatitndinefaetay  in  qoa  madia      UuUmL    Qi  mim 
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scriptioD.  His  words  are  as  foUuws : — "  Mausolua,  perceiving 
that  HalicamftssuB  was  a.  place  naturally  fortified,  favourable 
for  trade,  and  with  a  conTenient  harbour,  made  it  his  royal  re- 
sidence. As  the  form  of  the  site  was  curved  like  a  theatre,  on 
the  lowest  ground,  near  the  port,  was  placed  the  forum.  Along 
the  curve,  about  half  way  up  its  height,  was  made  a  broad 
street ;  as  it  were,  a  pnECiactio.  In  the  centre  of  this  street 
Btood  the  Mausoleum,  constructed  with  aiich  uian'ellous  works, 
that  it  is  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  In 
the  centre  of  the  citadel  above,  was  the  Temple  of  l^Iars,  coo- 
taiuing  a  colossal  statue,  of  the  kind  called  axpoX^Ot^i,'^  made  by 
the  illustrious  hand  of  Leoeharcs ;  '*  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Timothcus.  On  the  summit  of  the  right  hand  extremity  of  the 
curve  was  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  close  to  the  fouit- 
tain  Salmacis.  Now,  in  like  manner  as,  on  the  right  hand,  was 
this  Temple  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  and  the  above-named  foun- 
tain ;  so,  on  the  left  horn,  or  extremity  of  the  curve,  stood  tlie 
royal  palace,  which  king  Mausolus  placed  so  as  to  suit  his  own  de- 
signs ;  for  from  it  can  be  seen  on  the  right  hand,  (he  fonim,  the 
harbour,  and  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  ;  on  the  left,  a  secret 
port,  so  concealed  under  the  mountains,  that  no  one  could  spy 
or  ascertain  what  was  going  on  there ;  that  the  king  from  his 
own  palace  might,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one,  direct  all 
that  was  necessary  for  his  fleet  and  army." 

When  wti  conipare  this  description  with  the  plan  before  u8, 


1 


i 


tra  [Hkrte  fuium  cat  Veneris  et  foiu  mprk 
wiripliia,  iU  ID  linutro  oomu  rcgia  do- 
rooB,  ({uun  r»  M&iuolua  ad  eeam  ra- 
tjimem  roUocavit.  Coiu[HBi(iir  eniin  ex 
«•  kd  deitnm  partrni,  roruui  et  portua, 
toU  Anitii 

montibai  lat^^na  portiu,  ii 
at  nenii)  [loaNt,  <]uid  in  eo  gci  •Inr,  a 
picere  nee  acire,  ut  Rex  ipoa  de 
mo,  remi^buB  et  miUtibua 
entej  qiuE  ipos 
Marin.  Hoi*-,  1836, 
elaetia,  or  ii^v^ui.  ma  the  spuo  be- 
tween tbe  cuoei.    In  tho  Greek  Ibcattv 
there  were  generally  two.    Thia  would 
Tsry  well  be  repreiented  by  the 


le  alio  ad' 


"  Statues  were  ao  termed  of  wUeh  I 
the  extrenltiea  only  were  marble,  lb*  1 
remainder  of  the  figure  being  o(  wood,  1 
generally  grit, — Stackelberg,  Cebcr  den  A 
ApolU  Tnaptl  in  B<unt,  p.  SB  ;  MlUlo^  I 
Jtandtmth  der  aXlat  Kuiut, 
fi3.(.3IU,S.p.l15;Stcpham7'j 
od.  Haas,  'AmfixJu  ;  Q.  de  Qoiii^,  Ii*M 
Jupiter  Olgmp.,  p.  RSB  ;  Win. 
2. 

'*  Not  TiloekaTe4,  aa  in  the  older  *i 
tions ;  aea  Manni'a  nol 
and  SilUg,  CaL  Art  Ltodumt.     TUal 
artist  excelled  in  expresuoa ;  bm  PUny^ 
description  of  Ma  Htalue  of  OaojrmsdB 
and  tiw  Eagle,  x»it.  e.  e.  ■.  19. 
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the  first  question  which  suggests  itself  is,  whether,  by  the 
theatre-like  form  of  the  town,  Vitruvius  means  the  larger  curve 
formed  by  the  whole  bay,  firom  Deguir  Point  to  Meshrik  Point, 
or  the  smaller  curve  formed  by  the  harbour,  and  contained 
within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  as  they  are  traced  out  in 
the  Admiralty  Survey*  In  the  former  case,  the  comua,  or  ex- 
tremities of  the  curve,  must  be  sought  for  wherever  the  two 
most  remarkable  opposite  projections  occur  on  the  shores  south 
of  the  harbour ;  in  the  latter,  the  natural  terminations  of  the 
crescent  seem  to  be  the  rock  on  which  the  modem  citadel 
stands,  and  the  rising  ground  opposite  to  it. 

Again,  when  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  right  and  the  left  hand, 
must  we  suppose  him  standing  with  his  &ce  turned  to  the  sea, 
or  to  the  shore  ?    Where  do  we  place  his  secret  port  ? 

On  the  solution  of  these  questions  the  adjustment  of  the  to- 
pography in  a  great  measure  depends. 

On  looking  at  the  plan  of  Budmm,  my  first  impression  was, 
that  the  curve  was  wholly  contained  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  as  they  are  traced  in  the  plan ;  and  that  the  rock  on  which 
the  modem  citadel  stands,  and  the  ground  opposite  to  it,  were 
the  two  comua  on  which,  balancing  each  other  with  a  certain 
symmetry,  stood  on  the  one  side  the  palace  of  Mausolus,  on  the 
other  the  Temple  of  Venus,  close  to  the  fountain  Salmacis,— 
the  former  of  which  buildings  I  placed  on  the  rock,  supposing 
Vitruvius  to  have  viewed  the  scene  with  his  &ce  to  the  sea,  as 
most  of  the  commentators  interpret  his  description.**  To  this 
arrangement,  however,  there  are  certain  objections.  Vitruvius 
states  that  the  palace  was  in  so  commanding  a  position  as  to 
overlook  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  to  the  right,  and  also  a 
little  port  to  the  left,  concealed  firom  the  observation  of  the 
citizens  by  the  hills. 

If  the  rock  was  the  left  horn,  the  little  port  to  the  left  would 
be  immediately  to  the  east  of  it ;  but  no  such  port  is  to  be  found  in 
this  part  of  the  shore,  nor  do  any  hills  intervene  such  as  would 
screen  it  firom  the  town.  Again  ;  a  palace  placed  on  the  rock, 
though  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  might  be  visible  fi*om  it, 
would  certainly  not  be  in  a  commanding  situation,  such  as  the 


^'  See  the  plan  of  HaUcamassiis,  by 
Barbie  de  Boccage ;  Ste.  Croix,  Hi$- 
iorUmt  d^AUxandrty  p.  248  ;  Smr  la 


Chrond.  de$  Princet  de  Carie,  p.  576f 
note  1.  Compare  on  this  passage  Pokn* 
ofi  VUr%9.,  II.  8,  ed.  Utia« 
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words  of  Vitnivius  imply,  for  the  rock  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  town.  Lastly,  there  are  grounds  for  sup- 
posing, as  I  shall  shew,  that  tliis  rock  was  an  island  in  the  time 
of  Mausolus,  and  that  it  consequently  could  not  have  been  one 
of  the  comtta  of  a  continuous  curve  in  the  mamland. 

If,  adopting  the  other  alternative,  we  suppose  Vitruvius  to 
have  described  this  scene  while  facing  the  shore,  we  must  then 
look  for  the  site  of  tbe  palace  of  Mausolus,  and  for  the  smaller 
port,  on  the  western  shore.  Within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  no 
such  site  presents  itself;  but  on  the  spot  where  tbe  windmills 
are  marked  in  the  chart,  is  an  eminence  conunajiding  the  whole 
town  ;  and  on  the  weit  of  it  is  a  bay,  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  the  little  port  sub  mtmtibua  latent,  being  overlooked  bjf 
the  palace,  and  separated  from  the  town  by  ground  sufficiently 
high  to  screen  it  fi-om  general  observation.'"  If  we  place  the 
palace  of  Mausolus  on  this  site,  we  must  look  for  a  correspond- 
ing height  on  the  opposite  shore  for  tbe  dej^trum  cojtiw,  on  which 
was  the  Temple  of  Venus,  and  the  fountain  Salmacis.  A  foun- 
tain is  marked  in  the  plan  on  this  part  of  the  shore,  but,  though 
there  seems  to  be  no  eminence  or  projection  answering  to  tbe 
de,vtrum  comu  of  Vitruvius,  and  balancing  the  hill  on  which 
the  windmills  stand,  it  is  possible  that  an  examination  of  the 
spot  might  present  to  us  some  natural  feature  adequate  to  his 
expression,  and  placed  rather  farther  inland  than  the  area  of  | 
the  map  would  shew. 

Leaving  this  question  in  abeyance  for  the  moment,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  statementA  of  other  ancient  writers  in  r«- 


n 


■*  AlicmiHut  luigtil  Woe  from  meh 
t  port  in  n}yrrKn  jttipjui,  tnil  rnund 
Drfpiir  Pcnat,  %aA  EurpriH  tlio  Rho- 
diaM,  wlisn  they  h«il  innutinusly  en-   ' 
ternil  the  larger  purl,  supi>oaing  it  lo  be 
DogfiuUTled,  and  landed  in  tfao  town,  as 
VitruTioB  relates,  u.  B.     Il  ia  difficntt    ' 
lo  Me  bow  aucfa  a  ■tnbigcni  coolil  have 
Imn  accompluhed,  if  we  place  tlie  little 
port  is  anj  place  Ices  concealed  from   < 
olwenatinn.     That  (lip  palacr  and  unal-    | 
\eT  harbour  Kare  lu  bosougbl  far  where 
1  bare  placed  ihrtn,  van  the  Impmaion 
of  Mr.  T,  L,  Donaldaon,  who  cuhdIuciI 
the  topograpby  of  Budmm  very  i 


&Jlv  .m  his 


miral  Beaufort  nmBi-liB,  Coronaai*,  f. 
flft,  "  We  sought  ill  i-ain  [on  the  oMftBii 
■idv]  tni  tlie  nnatl  and  ocenlt  harbviir 
mentlounl  by  VitrnTias,  inm  wldd)  IIm 
Heel  of  AH«nii>ia  aaDied,  when  the  iSXf 
WM  attacked  by  tlic  RhodiaDS.  Sai^ 
a  harbour  i>  irrecoueileahle  with  llw 
appursnw  of  the  present  line  oi 
btil  ni  Pliny  aBBorta  that  tlie  isls 
phytn  (pcrhapa  the  penuuals  u 
the  coBile  now  atands)  had  boon  jwaad  i 
to  llaticuTWHua,  lo,  in  the  revolaliiMia 
of  time,  this  harUmr  may  have  baoi 
Klled  up.  Our  itxaniiiialioii,  howervr, 
of  i)iec«alemsid«af  IhnlairB,  waif«>7  J 
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gard  to  the  topography  of  Halicamassus.  Arrian,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  siege  of  this  place  by  Alexander  the  Great,  mentions 
two,  if  not  three  Sxpai — ^the  5xpa  in  the  island — ^the  $xpa  of 
Salmacis — the  Sxpa  nearest  to  Mylasa.  ^^  Strabo,  in  speaking 
of  the  same  siege,  says  that  there  were  two  citadels.^®  Pliny 
speaks  ^^  of  the  island  of  Zephyrium,  joined  to  the  mainland  at 
Halicamassus  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  Where  were  these  Sxpat  ? 
Where  was  this  peninsula  ?  If  we  follow  in  the  plan  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls,  we  come  to  two  heights,  one  above  the  ancient 
theatre,  nearly  due  north  of  the  Pasha's  house,  the  other  a  little 
below  the  north-east  angle  of  the  walls,  apparently  of  consider- 
able natural  strength ;  each,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  who  visited  the  spot,  having  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  fortifications,  and  one  supplied  with  water  firom 
a  cistern.  Both  these  travellers  thought  that  these  rocks  were 
the  sites  of  ancient  citadels ;  and,  if  their  opinion  be  correct, 
that  to  the  north-east  may  be  the  Sxpa  nearest  to  Mylasa  of 
Arrian;  the  other,  his  citadel  of  Salmacis.^    It  remains  that 


^'  Exped,  Alex,  1,  23,  U  rnf  £»^at 
w^t  \t  rp  viiry  itittxt^^n^t^t  •*  V%  U  riiv 
2«X/Mi«i)«  £»^a9  tSrtt  M»K»vfii9tif*  For 
A»^m9  rjfy  U  r^  fnry  Gronoviufl  sub- 
stitates  'A^xtfiryifr**,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Ellendt ;  but  this  read- 
ing seems  an  arbitrary  alteration,  the 
less  probable  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance of  Arconnesus,  if  this  island 
was  the  modem  Orak ;  see  the  edition 
of  Ellendt,  Beg.  Pru$t,,  1832,  i.  p.  112, 
note  3.  A  little  before,  Arrian  speaks 
of  rfi9  ain^af  r^»*  iCfit  MyXa^^a  fitrnXs^rm 
Ttr^m/A/aipnv.  This  was  very  inaccessible, 
r«v  X^V***  ^?  A^«^s*'«rifTi,  ibid.  c.  XXI. 
Diodoms,  xtii.  23,  describes  Halicar- 
nassus  as  being,  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  iri>u$  fiuyUrti  tUv  ««r«  riiv 

Jk*(»iriKt^t  Vt  »»km7t  Mtxt^finfiitn*  In  his 
accomit  of  the  siege,  ibid.  25-28,  he  only 
speaks  of  one  citadel ;  see  also  xv.  90. 

"  hrrn  Tiif,  XI?.  p.  656. 

"  N,  H.  n.  c.  89, 8.  91.  Strabo  states 
Uiat  the  ancient  name  of  Halicamassiis 
wa8  2^phyra,xiv.  p.  657.  G)mpareSte- 
phanus  Byzant,  in  voce  Ztfv^itv,  n'Axs' 


xM^fAffff .  Were  it  not  for  the  exceed- 
ingly small  area  of  this  rock,  we  might 
suppose  that  the  original  town  was  built 
here,  and  spread  afterwards  to  the  main- 
land, as  in  the  case  of  the  Ortygia  of 
Syracuse. 

^  It  is  true  that  this  situation  would 
not  correspond  with  that  of  the  fountain 
Salmacis,  near  which  we  may  suppose 
the  citadel  of  the  same  name  to  have 
stood.  But  in  this  we  haye  to  choose 
between  the  evidence  of  existing  vesti- 
gia, and  that  of  names,  and  the  former 
seems  preferable.  The  statements  of 
Arrian,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus,  cited 
above,  prove  the  existence  of  at  least 
two  citadels,  one  on  the  mainland,  the 
other  in  the  island;  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Donaldson 
lead  us  to  believe  that  there  were  two 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  town ;  if  both 
the  modem  and  the  ancient  evidence  is 
admitted,  but  the  identification  which 
I  have  proposed  rejected,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  suppose  at  least  four  citadels 
besides  the  palace  of  Mausolus, — an  im« 
probable  number.      Admiral  Beaufor^ 
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we  should  look  for  Arrian's  third  citadel,  that  in  the  island. 
This  has  ^'cncrally  been  placed  at  Orak,  the  aJicient  Anionne- 
sas,  at  the  raouth  of  the  hay.  But  Arrian  speaks  of  this  cita- 
del in  terras  that  imply  its  immediate  proximity  to  the  town,  for 
he  status  that  Alexander  the  Great,  ha^'ing  entered  Hiilicamos- 
siis  by  storm  at  night,  the  next  morning  looked  at  the  citadel 
in  die  island  and  tluit  of  Salmacis,  and  saw  them  still  full  of 
Persian  soldiers.  He  could  hardly  have  spoken  thus  of  a  cita- 
del in  Oi-ak,  two  geograjihical  miles  distant,*' 

If  this  citadel  in  the  island  is  sought  for  nearer  tliB  town,  the 
only  probable  site  which  suggests  itself  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
modern  fortress  stands.  This  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
sandy  isthmus,  which,  as  Adnural  Beaufort  and  others  who 
have  visited  the  spot  inform  me,  may  very  possibly  have  been 
formed  by  acoumutation  fixim  the  sea  at  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Alexander.  If  this  was  an  island  in  hb  time,  it 
would  be  the  site  of  Arrian's  citadel,  and  may  furthc-r  bv  the 
island  Zephyrium,  which  Pliny  states  to  have  been  joined  to  the 
continent  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  bi  the  space  between  the 
rock  and  the  shore  the  water  would  probably  be  so  shallow,  that 
the  security  of  the  harbour  would  not  be  diminished  by  an  open- 
ing on  this  side.^     If  we  adopt  this  arrangement,  it  follows,  u 


b  nndfdded  m  to  the  sitiatioa  o(  the 
dtadel  SklnuciB,  Caramaiiui,  pp.  101 
•ad  |U»,  whrro  he  inclbw  to  tlio  bcUcf 
Uut  it  <na  Bt  Cliifoah-KakBRy,  ■  few 
mile*  to  the  wntvud  of  the  b«yof  Ba- 
dnim ;  bat  the  dJBOuicQ  from  HbH«u- 
nianisvoulil  be  tuo  great.  Mr  Hunil- 
lan  places  tlic  citailel  SdiuBcU  ia  the 
angle  where  I  have  placed  the  cilailel 


1  M}lui 


a  Sal- 
■  lie  linili  along  tlm  line  of  the 
MMero  wall  below. 

*>  'HI*  n   iit   ^f-ix    >■]   («-.)«> 

■■*iiAij^i'»i  Arrian,  i.  33.  See  the 
Ailminittj  Chart  of  tlie  Promonlory  of 
Biidrum.  In  the  veij  inconHl  pUa 
by  Barbie  do  Boccage,  cited  itboTo,  Orak 
it  pUcnl  much  too  near  tlio  aJuire. 
*"  This  th*oryroayMTVB[oe» plain  the 
It  of  ^j]»x  of  Carj'aiida,  tlul 
I  at  llaliiiatiiaaBiu  a  eloaed 
iQDllirr  port  im'lili<l  Ibr  ialaud, 


m„  m^l  rtTfiii,  (iail,  (i,o^.  JUia«r., 
I.  p.  397,  (p.  38,  HnrtBon) ;  fur  «»  am 
hardlj'  doubt  that  bii  eloseJ  port  it  dia 
little  ■rrrot  port  of  VitrUTiua,  from  wMob 
]  ArlenuKia  sucldcDl;  iaaued  into  the  often 
I  aea  to  attack  tliu  Rhodiaue,  and  tin  £•• 
tauue  uf  Orak  wonld  make  It  inipoaAk 
I  that  ^j'lax  would  d«HcHI>e  the  larger 
harbour  as  rnnrellnf  tliia  ialand,  wUfo 
Bueh  an  exprnaioD  wmilil  titi  utrictljr  af- 
plicablctothenwkof  Uiociladai.  Tb» 
expreraion  ■■  c1o«4)  port,"  txj/t»ia» 
why  ArliimiHii  cut  a  trendi  in  ordar 
to  1»DB  aoddi-nly  trom  this  port,  "fw- 
peute  fuBW  facia,"  Vitrvv.  los.  tit.t 
we  iDUBt  thcrcfoTD  nippoac  the  mnilb 
of  iliia  harbour  to  bate  rvsranbled  that 
uf  till-  smaller  port  at  Cnidua,  die  eit- 
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w«  luiTe  mlradT  remarked,  that  the  rock  of  th«  cilaiWU  biiii^  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  isolated^  and  not^  as  it  is  iiow«  part  of 
the  continuous  cnrreof  theshon^,  would  hardhrbe  described  by 
YitruTius  as  the  dejtirmm  eonm  of  his  natural  thiMitre  as  it  ex- 
isted a.  few  years  before — in  the  time  of  Mausolus  ^-Hlald  this 
consideration  inclines  me  to  adopt  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  Imvum  and  d4Jctntm  €cmu  are  placed  fiorther  south — the 
tetnwi  on  the  hill  of  the  windmills,  the  diNtfrnm  on  some  ele« 
▼ated  p(Mnt  opposite  to  it — such  as  would  catch  the  eye  in  oon« 
templating  the  whole  scene  from  the  entrance  to  the  bay« 

In  the  chart,  the  direction  of  the  two  southern  extremititis  of 
the  wall  are  marked  ¥rith  dotted  lines*  If  their  direction  so 
laid  down  is  conjectural,  not  clearly  to  be  traced,  it  mi^ht  be 
argued  that,  if  the  palace  of  Mausolus  stood  on  the  windmill 
hiU,  it  is  probable  that  the  eastern  wall  was  continued  from  its 
most  eastern  angle,  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  to  the  bay 
where  I  place  the  little  secret  port,  and  not,  as  it  is  now  laid 
down,  in  a  north-western  direction  to  the  opposite  shore.  Other* 
wise  the  palace  and  shipping  would  be  left  wholly  unguarded 
on  the  north  side.  It  is  possible,  again,  that  on  the  western  side 
of  the  bay,  an  accurate  examination  of  all  the  ground  between 
the  ancient  gate  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  Meshrik  point,  might 
enable  us  to  trace  the  continuation  of  the  western  wall  in  this 
direction. 

The  three  points  in  the  centre  of  Vitruvius*s  theatre  are,  I 
conceive,  less  difficult  to  fix. 

These  are, — 1.  The  forum  in  imo  dicundumpariuw^  evidently 
the  part  of  the  shore  from  the  Pasha's  house  to  the  most  eastern 
oi  the  two  moskes.  The  other  moske,  as  I  am  informed,  is 
built  on  ancient  foundations  on  the  water's  edge ;  but  what 
building  stood  here,  we  have  no  means  of  co]:\jocturing. 

2.  Half-way  up  the  curve  ran  a  broad  street  like  the  prcecino^ 
fio  of  a  theatre.  Looking  at  the  position  of  the  two  ancient 
gates,  which  are  rather  less  than  half-way  between  the  nortli 


GwU  and  lonU.  The  words  »«)  r«r«* 
fiit,  in  the  pMsage  quoted  abore  mmt 
be  an  interpoUtion,  for  there  is  oertalnlj 
no  rirer  at  Budrum.  The  posrible  for- 
mation of  this  isthmus,  at  a  comparative 


Beaufort;  see  note  16.  Bee  his  re- 
marks, Caramania,  p.  1 1 1,  on  the  prob> 
able  identity  of  the  high  peninsula  form- 
ing the  western  side  of  Port  Gnmishlu, 
with  the  isknd  of  Aethnsa,  Joined,  ao* 


recent  pei^od/  is  suggested  hy  Admiral  ;  cording  to  VUny,  to  Myndus. 
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wall  and  the  shore,  this  street  probably  ran  between  them.  In 
the  centre  of  this  stood  the  Mausoleum. 

The  third  central  point  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  is  the  temple 
of  Mars,  in  summa  arce  media.  If  we  translate  this  phrase,  "  in 
the  centre  of  the  citadel  above,"  we  must  suppose  that  V^^vius 
here  speaks  either  of  the  citadel  behind  the  theatre,  though  this 
would  seem  too  small  to  contain  a  temple  of  Mars,  or  of  some 
other  citadel  on  the  same  line,  of  which  no  remains  are  noticed 
by  travellers.  The  citadel  east  of  this,  already  noticed,  would 
be  too  £eu:  distant  to  be  mentioned  as  in  a  line  with  the  other 
two  central,  points.  But  I  am  disposed  to  interpret  the  word 
arx^^  here  in  its  less  definite  sense,  and  to  translate  the  pas- 
sage, "  in  the  centre  of  the  fortified  heights  above." 

In  this  part  of  Halicamassus  are  some  architectural  remains^ 
of  which  Mr.  Donaldson  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
account,  extracted  from  his  Journal : — 

"  In  the  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  are  remains  of  an 
extensive  row  of  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  five  or  six  of 
which  still  exist  with  the  entablature  entire ;  behind,  on  a  raised 
terrace,  are  constructions ;  and  still  farther  north,  on  another 
platform,  surrounded  by  a  regular  built  wall,  may  be  found 
fragments  of  a  large  Ionic  edifice,  most  probably  the  temple  of 
Mars ;  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus  there  are  no  remains,  and  it 
is  difficult  even  to  fix  its  site.  Nearer  to  the  palace  of  the 
Pasha  are  many  fragments  of  shafts  of  columns,  of  volutes,  and 
other  ornaments  of  a  superb  Ionic  edifice,  rivalling  in  taste, 
finish,  and  material,  the  finest  edifices  of  Athenian  art.^^  This 
seems  to  have  been  surrounded  also  by  an  enclosure,  as  there 
are  many  fi*agments  of  the  Doric  order." — The  first  of  the 
remains  here  described,  the  Doric  colonnade,   is  delineated  in 


»  Compare  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  240, 
MunduB  ut  ad  Scythiam  Rhiptttaague 

arduua  arc€» 
Consorgit. 
Stat,  TMb.i,  114, 

abrupta  qua  plurimtis  aree  Cithse- 

ron 
Oocurrit  cobIo. 

Petron.,  Sat.  iv.  c.  116,  Impoeitum  arvt 
sublimi  oppidom ;  see  Niebuhr,  Hittory 
o/Rome,  in.,  note  411,  and  compare  other 
references,  Forcclliniy  Lexicon^  Arx, 


**  One  of  these  fragments,  the  ci^tal 
of  an  Ionic  column,  was  found  by  Mr. 
Donaldson,  imbedded  in  the  'v^'all  of  a 
dwelling,  and  has  been  engrared, 
Stuart's  Atkentf  p.  5,  pi.  iv.  of  Mr.  Do- 
naldson's Ancient  FragvuenU,  He  re- 
marks there,  that  this  capital  resemblea 
in  general  character  tlie  pilaster  capitals 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at 
Athens,  and  of  that  of  Apollo  Didymieus 
near  Miletus. 
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Choiseul  Goaffier's  Voyage  Pittoresque  ;'*  he  considered  that 
it  had  no  claims  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  Mausoleom,  being 
certainly  of  not  so  early  a  period ;  and  his  opinion  seems  borne 
out  by  the  views  and  sections  given  in  his  work,  and  by  the 
late  characters  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  co- 
lumns, though  these  may  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the 
erection  of  the  building.^  These  columns  are  marked  on  the 
plan  with  the  word  Temple,  The  traces  of  a  large  Ionic  edifice 
a  little  to  the  north — ^marked  on  the  plan  as  the  bate  of  a  large 
buildinff — corresponds  very  well,  as  Hr.  Donaldson  lemaxia, 
to  the  situation  of  the  temple  of  Mais,  as  given  br  YitmrcoBw 
Mr.  Hamilton,  indeed,  ccmjectores  that  dkis  hoftiing  Butr  be 
the  Mausoleum,  because  the  measurement  of  one  q(  its  ades^ 
100  feet,  seems  to  correspond  with  the  scale  ot  At  area  jgrna 
by  Pliny ;  but  the  situation  is  too  hr  friMn  At  knftMir,  Tht 
fi:'agments  of  a  superb  Ionic  edifice  wiaA  lb-.  iJ^waftfain  snr 
nearer  the  Pasha's  house,  (see  die  FkuL.)  womii.  nfA  be  fir  te^ 
tant  fi-om  that  central  port,  haitt-rnvw  mf  At  curves  wieert  TB- 
truvius  places  the  main  ttreet ;  and  tboi^avesitaKiiJidQrlietsciF' 
ing,  as  I  shall  presenthr  shew,  that  t&ese  fsmaae  arsr  t&iMe  (vt 
the  Mausoleum  lying  in  niu. 

Having  thus  marked  ^mt  the  ciu«f  pxaf^  m,  At  ^Yonfpw^ 
of  the  ancient  HaUcamamK^  I  wiQ  ^vioeiMfi  i^  tsawji:  ilut  iixMej 
of  the  tomb  of  3Iansohis.  tiB  At  ftevA  ^*fxsi  ixuu  ^lOrutriiuL 
In  the  poem  De  Spe^ctacmtit  atsaHnaUfi  dv  XirsaL^  -v*:  imi  «t 
passing  allusion  to  the  laanreiiirraf  ¥XijtfSUB  *tt  ^Sut  JfasuMUma. 
in  the  expresdoii,  ^  At  'HamuJtitA  'tAoA  flaoe  ixt  i^  ^•^vul  nr  '* 
and  Lucian,^  in  a  ^adr/^itt  b,  -v^a  le:  jsucnAwj^  yCuxMtvt 
speaking,  gives  os  the  wfj/rt  rthe^iM  atfvrau&iuL  'Skor.  ^m  vtnii^ 
tures  representing  men  aad  k/jnesi  wit  <\t  Att  auMr  irtmiritue 
art,  and  of  the  finest  maii4e.  Frvn  At  taeut  ^4  ^^ntw-^  'ill 
the  twelfth  centunr,  we  find  aa»ect  «?r>^rt  i:^xx  ^au^  v»  usm; 


"  I.  pkk  99, 100,  101.  «  'E#  A-. 

**  Hamilton's  Ama  JfMwr,  ii^  A|^       1;^  i0trm%mmm,  «^««tf»  #»«  ^^^ 
pendix,  Nos.  275-8.  ^x  m^  #^r«.«  h  m^^^ 


V 


I.  L  5,  6,  #«Viiv  s«#  <r»?»^  h  ^* 

Aere  nee  tbciio  pendentia  HmmIm  ^,;^  ^j^  ^  *«>-»r##,  ^  4i^  m^ 


Laudibus  immodieia  Cans  in  aMa      ,;^  ^^   ^,  ^^j;^,  jW^i^.  JTm^mt^ 
Jn  the  Greek,  229, 
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aUoding  to  the  Mausoleum  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  as  still  existing ;  it  is  thus  noticed  in  the  seoood 
centorj-  hy  Pausanias,*"  in  the  latter  end  of  the  finirth  \^  Gro- 
goiy  of  Nazianzus,  *^  hy  Constantioe  PorjdiyTOgenDetUB*'  in  tbB 
tenth,  by  Eudocia**  in  the  elerenth,  who  most  have  been  iiua> 
informed  as  to  its  site,  for  she  describes  it  as  built  on  a  moond 
in  a  marshy  lake ;  and  again  in  the  tn^elfth  centunp'  by  Enata- 
thius,**  who  speaks  of  it  as  still  existing,  8a^a  km  ^i  x«  fan, — 
;,  and  is,  a  wonder."  At  what  time  it  fell  into  ruin  caD> 
not  easily  be  ascertained,  for  it  may  still  bare  been  noted  as  ose 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  after  it  was  in  that  state. 
In  the  year  1404  the  knights  of  Rhodes  took  possession  of  Ha- 
licamassus,  and  built  the  present  citadel,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  Castle  of  San  Pietro,  or  Pedro,  whenee  perhi^ 
the  Turkish  Budrum.  Fontanns,  the  historian  of  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  of  which  he  was  the  eontemporary.  statvs  that  a  Oer- 
man  knight  named  Henry  Schlegelholt,  began  to  construct  it 
oat  of  the  materials  of  the  Mausoleum.  Uis  words  are,  e* 
ruinis  HaUcamaasi ptramidibusqve  Mautoli  sepukftri.^  The 
Btructore,  however,  could  have  been  only  partially  destroyed 
on  this  occasion,  for  in  1472,   when  Cepio  visited  Budrnin 


1.16. 


It    umraiHi    mfi/ikmit   riii   «, 
fciyHit^oni  ri  rufi  rfltii  Infan 

*'Clpcnt,cd.Bcoe<licLii.,PaiiB,tB40, 
p.  USB.  Epignsi.  57. 

■*  Da  Tkem^  i.  c  U.  The  exprce- 
■im'Ilfvnti,  in  this  puB&ge,  diem,  u 
SW.  Cniix  ccintrb,  tlikt  the  Mamolmin 
«M  Btuiiliiig  whrn  CoiuluitiDe  Purjiliy- 
togennenu  nrole. 


t,     I.T> 


■HI^J-KT 


I    mm!    !•    Xi/limititj     t-iffi    lit" 
■li^ni    rii  riftt,   Eudodw  '  Ivn^,   Vl]- 

hAum,  Anted.  OnKca,  p.  S8d.  Ai  Utile 
woiihy  of  crnUl  ie  the  Atitcnieiit  of  M«- 
ruUi,  "  Vite  de'  Gr«u  llBeslri,"  Napoli, 
lC3e,  p.  3B9,  that  id  Ills  time  tlw  niiiu 
of  ilie  MausolEum  were  under  wkim,  ' 
and  could  only  be  dwcerned  an  k  eXrai 
itf.  St«.  Craix  haa  bran  led  by  thcao  ' 
two  [III  Ml  gee  to  aiippoM  ihkl  tba  Mm  hu    I 


grmdmllj'  eaeroaolied  on  llie  sliare  of 
the  harbooT,  uid  ao  ooratcd  Uh  MM  o( 
tbe  Muuo1euin,pp,  SGI  Hid6H3l  buttha 
obBerraLiona  of  modem  grologiitB  and 
hTdrognphen  cm  Ibis  coMl,  ^a  no 
munleiiuicc  to  nich  a  tbeoiy. 

**  Ed.  Rom.,  Ifia,  D.  p.  1398,  IL  <f. 

■*  Petre*  (lura  ei  niiikia  IUIi«w 
natal,  Pinuuidibasqae  MaDioU  wimlohri 
ioWr  aeplem  orbia  apedacnlB  nonrinB- 
tisaiini,  Btroere  rapil  Henrieua  ScU»- 
grlluilt,  rc]uea  Ccnniuiiu,  J>t  BtU* 
RJivi.,  ed.  tlngan,  I53T,  lib.  ri.  k.  I. 
Dncaa,  in  ri^mrding  ihr  tame  etaal, 
■tklea  that  the  Grand  Maaler  took  001 
oilli  him  fKim  Ithmlea  quaolttlM  of 
aqouvd  atooa,  bitunicn,  timlMr,  and 
other  DUteriala,  lo  build  tlie  Tin  11  — 
with.  Thia  aecnunl  ia  i]uila  rnfumcJla 
able  «ith  that  of  Fonlanua,  fur  Sdili- 
grlholt  may  hare  only  lud  til*  fonii' 
dstions,  aa  tbewordai<niT(rapll*ould 
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in  ihe  ezpeditaon  of  Retro  Monoenigo,  he  noticed  its  re- 
mains amid  the  ruins  of  the  town.*^  During  the  possession 
of  Rhodes  and  Halicamassus  by  the  knights,  the  castle  of  St. 
Peter  was  twice  repaired,  once  by  the  grand  master  D' Aubosson 
in  1480, '^  when  the  Turks  made  an  ansaccessfiil  attempt  on 
Rhodes ;  and  again  in  the  year  1522,  when  Rhodes  was  taken 
by  them.  It  is  to  the  latter  of  these  occasions  that  the  follow* 
ing  remarkable  account  refers,  published  by  Guichard  in  1581,  ** 
and  which  I  reprint  at  length  from  his  work,  in  order  that  the 
graphic  earnestness  of  the  ori^nal  narrative  may  not  in  any 
degree  be  impaired  by  translation  or  abridgment : — 

*'  L'an  1522  lors  que  Sultan  Solyman  se  preparoit  pour  yenir 
assailir  les  Rhodiens,  le  Grand-maistre  scach&t  Timportance  de 
ceste  place,  et  que  le  Turc  ne  fitudroit  point  de  Tempieter  de 
premiere  abordee,  s^il  ponuoit,  y  enuoya  qnelques  cheualiers  pour 
la  remparer  et  mettre  ordre  i  tout  ce  qui  estoit  necessaire  poor 
soustenir  Tennemi,  dn  nombre  desquels  fut  le  Commandeur  de 
la  Tourrette  Lyonnois,  lequel  se  treuua  depuis  i  la  prise  de 
Rhodes,  et  vint  en  France,  oil  il  fit,  de  ce  que  ie  vay  dire  main- 
tenat,  le  recit  a  monsieur  d^Alechamps,  personnage  assei  re- 
cognu  par  ses  doctes  escrits,  et  que  ie  nomme  seulement,  i  fin 
qu'on  s^achc  de  qui  ie  tien  vne  histoire  si  remarcable.  Ces 
cheualiers  estans  arriues  k  Mesy,  se  mirent  incontinent  en  deuoir 
de  ftire  fi>rtifier  le  chasteau,  et  pour  auoir  de  la  chaux,  ne 
treuuans  pierre  aux  enuirons  plus  propre  pour  en  cuire,  ny  qui 
leur  vinst  plus  aisee,  que  certaines  marches  de  marbre  blanc, 
qui  s'esleuoyent  en  fi>rme  de  perron  emmy  d'un  champ  pres  da 
port,  \k  oh  iadis  estoit  la  grande  place  d'Halycamasse,  ils  lee 
firM  abbattre  et  prendre  pour  cest  efiect.  La  pierre  s'estant 
rencdtree  bonne,  fiit  cause,  que  ce  peu  de  ma^onnerie,  qui  pa« 
roissoit  sur  terre,  ayant  est^  demoli,  ils  firent  fbuiller  plus  baa 
en  esperance  d'en  treuuer  dauantage.  Ce  qui  leur  succeda  fort 
heureusement:  car  ils  recognurent  en  peu  d*heure,  que  de  tant 
plus  qu'on  creusoit  profond,  d*autant  plus  s'eslargissoit  par  Ie 


"  Cor.  Cepio  d€  P.  Moneenici  OettU, 
— Venet.  1477,  p.  20.  Cujus  nos  inter 
nrbia  minas  restigia  vidimuB. — Com- 
pare SabellicuB,  Dtead,  iii.  L  9. ;  Opera, 
BcuU,  II.  p.  1478.  Visuntur  adhuc,  nt 
Coriolanus  scribit,  molis  illiufl  ezimieB 


"^  For  this  date,  at  well  at  that  of 
the  first  building  of  the  fortress,  in  re* 
gard  to  which  Dueas  and  Bosio  are  not 
agreed,  see  Ste.  Croix,  p.  670. 

*"  FuneraiUe$  de$  JZommatfw,  Orto$t 
Ae,    Lyon.  1681.  in.  c.  6.  p.  878-81. 


inter  eseteras  orbis  ruinas  restigia  quee-  ;  — The  PrivUege  of  this  work  is  dated 
dam.  !   1674. 
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bfts  la  fkbrique,  qui  leur  foumit  par  apres  de  pierres,  non  seute- 
ment  k  &ire  de  la  chaux,  mais  aussi  pour  bastir.  Au  boat  de 
quatre  on  cinq  ioure,  apres  auoir  fiuct  vne  grande  descounerte 
par  vne  api'es  disnee,  ils  virent  une  ouverhirc  comme  pour  ontrer 
dans  une  cave:  ils  prirent  de  la  chandelle,  et  deualercnt  de- 
dans, od  ils  treuucreut  vne  belle  grandu  sale  cairee,  cmbeUie 
tout  au  tour  de  colonnes  de  marbrc,  auec  leurs  bases,  chft[d- 
teaux,  arcliitraues,  fi-ises  et  cornices  grauees  et  taillees  en  detny- 
boEse:  I'entredeux  dcs  colonnes  estoit  reuestu  de  laatres,  listeaiut 
ou  plattes  bandes  de  marbres  de  diuerses  couleurs  omees  de 
moulures  et  sculptures  conformes  au  reate  do  I'oBUure,  et  rappor- 
tes  propreuiSt  sur  le  fonds  blac  de  la  muraille,  ofi  ue  se  voyoit 
qu'histoires  taillees,  et  toutes  batailles  h  demy  relief.  Ce  qu'syanc 
admiro  de  prime  face,  et  apres  auoir  cstimc  en  leur  fantasie  la 
singularity  de  I'ounrage,  en  fin  ils  defirent,  briserent  et  rumpi- 
rent,  pour  s'en  scniir  comme  ils  auoyent  fiiict  du  demeunuit. 
Outre  teste  sale  ils  treuuerent  apres  vae  porte  fort  basse,  qui 
conduisoit  4  vne  autre,  comme  antiebambre,  ou  il  y  auoit  vn 
gepulcbre  auec  son  vase  et  son  tyrobre  de  marbre  blanc,  fi>rt 
beau  et  reluisant  k  menieilles,  lequel,  pour  n'auoir  ptis  eu  asscx 
de  temps,  ils  nc  descouurirent,  la  rctraicte  estant  desia  sonnee. 
Le  lendemain  apres  qu'ils  y  tiirent  retoumes,  ils  treuueret  la 
tombe  descouuerte,  et  la  terre  semee  tout  autour  de  force  petits 
morceaux  de  drap  d'or,  ct  paillettes  de  mesme  metal :  qui  leur  fit 
penscr,  que  les  corsiures,  qui  escumoyent  alors  le  long  de  toate 
ceste  coste,  ayans  eu  quelque  vent  de  ee  qui  auoit  estc  descouuert 
en  ce  lieu  1^  y  vindrent  de  nuict,  et  osterent  le  couuercle  du  se- 
pulclire :  et  tient  on  qu'ils  y  treuuerent  dea  grandcs  richesses  et 
tbresors.  Ainsi  ce  superbe  sepulchre,  compti;  pour  Tun  dea  sept 
miracles  et  onurages  merueilleux  du  monde,  apres  auoir  eschappS 
la  fiireur  des  Barbares,  et  demeurt'  I'espacc  de  2247  ans  debont, 
du  moins  enseueli  dedans  les  mines  de  la  ville  d'UalycamaasQ. 
fdt  descouuert  et  aboli  pour  remparer  le  chasteau  S.  Pierre,  par 
les  cbeualiers  croi&es  de  Rhodes,  Icsquels  en  fiirent  incontiDeat 
apres  chassis  par  le  Turc,  et  de  tonte  I'Asie  quant  et  quant." 

Though  there  is  always  just  ground  for  caution  in  the  recep- 
tion of  stones  of  this  kind,  neither  the  source  from  \vhicb  it  IB 
derived,  nor  the  internal  evidence  of  its  detuils,  appear  at  ikll 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  doubt  the  general  correctness  of  the  nftr- 
ralive.  Ouichard  received  this  account  from  Dalcvbamp,  tht' 
well  known  editor  of  Plinv,  to  whom  it  had  boon  tommuiiicsted 
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t)y  Latourette,  the  credibility  of  whose  testimony  was  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  known  to  Guichard,  as  he  was  a  native  of  the 
same  town,  Lyons. 

The  details  recorded  in  the  narrative  are  not  inconsistent 
with  what  we  know  from  other  sources.  The  level  near  the 
port,  where  the  Knights  found  the  steps  of  white  marble,  cor- 
responds suflSciently  with  the  situation  where  we  have  placed 
the  Mausoleum,  near  which  Mr.  Donaldson  noticed  strewn 
about  the  fragments  of  a  superb  Ionic  edifice.  In  the  histories 
and  battles  sculptured  in  relief,  we  recognize  the  figures  of  men 
and  horses  described,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  by  Lucian, 
and  the  bas-reliefs  representing  combats  of  mounted  Amazons, 
now  in  the  Museum  ;  the  perron  may  refer  to  some  portion  of 
the  basement  on  which  the  pyramid  had  been  sustained ;  the 
monument  having  been  doubtless  much  demolished  in  previous 
excavations,  and  particularly  when  the  fortress  was  built  by 
Schlegelholt  a  century  before. 

That  the  bas-reliefs  now  in  the  Museum  were  inserted  in  the 
walls  of  the  citadel  by  the  Kjiights  of  Rhodes,  is  proved  by  the 
escutcheons,  Latin  sentences,  and  the  date  1510,  which  Theve- 
not^*  observed  in  the  same  building,  and  by  the  inscription  still 
to  be  seen  engraved  on  the  shield  of  one  of  the  Amazons.*® 
Whether  the  insertion  of  the  slabs  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  original  construction,  or  on  the  repair  of  the  fortress  in 
1522,  can  hardly  now  be  ascertained. 

If  we  could  infer  from  the  statement  of  Guichard,  that  at 
Latourette's  visit  the  surrounding  rubbish  had  accumulated  as 
high  as  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
sculptured  portion  of  the  edifice  would  be  wholly  concealed 
under  ground  on  the  first  removal  of  materials  by  Schlegelholt, 
a  century  before,  and  so  escape  the  notice  of  Cepio.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  in  a  hearsay  narrative  such  as  this,  par* 
ticulars  implying  great  accuracy  of  expression  as  well  as  of 
observation  are  not  to  be  too  strictly  relied  on,  even  if  we  were 
quite  sure  what  was  the  height  and  form  of  the  structure 
below  the  pyramid.     It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  this  was 


•»  Voyage  de  Letant,  i.  c.  71. 

^  This  inscription,  which  is  in  Ro- 
man letters,  is  so  much  mntiUted,  that 
Tery  little  of  it  can  be  deciphered.  The 
letten  which  remain  are,  FCI 


ITOFLE . O . . A'l'L . . .  i^'IIVI  I.... 
IIO.  In  Beaufort's  Caramania,  p.  99, 
two  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of 
the  citadel  are  given,  one  with  the  date 
1513,  the  other  1505. 
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not  the  o&ly  occasion  on  which  the  knights  shewed  some  respecC 
for  ancient  art ;  for  in  the  fortress  built  by  them  in  the  n^h 
bouring  island  of  Cos,  the  walls  are  ornamented  nxtemallf 
with  bas-rehefe,  which  may  possibly  have  been  taken  from  the 
Mausoleum.'^  Those  at  Budrum  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
with  some  attention  to  architectural  symmetr}*,  as  appears  front 
the  drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  given  in  the  Se- 
cond Volume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  which  we  have  cited 
above. 

The  notices  of  the  successive  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
citadel  of  Budrum  complete  the  long  chain  of  evidence  connect- 
ing the  sculptures  now  in  the  Museum  with  the  tomb  of  Mbu- 
solus,  and  establishing,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in  these  marbles 
we  possess  a  fragment  from  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world.  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  structure  of  the  Mausoleum,  of  which  Pliny  give*  the  fol- 
lowing account : — "  Scopas  habuit  jemulos  eadem  aetata  Bryaxin 
et  Timotheum  et  Lcocharcm,  de  quibus  simul  diccndum  est, 
quoniani  pariter  caelavere  Maueokum.  Scpulchrum  lioc  est  ab 
uxore  Artemisia  factum  Mausolu  Carise  rcgulo,  qui  obiit  Olym- 
piadis  centesimee  sext^  anno  secundo.  Opus  id  ut  esset  inter 
aeptem  niiracula,  ii  maxime  artifices  fecere.  Patet  ab  austro  et 
septemtrione  sexagenos  temos  pedes,  brewus  a  frontibus,  totft 
circuitu  pedes  quadringcntos  undecim ;  attolHtur  in  altitudinem 
viginti  quinque  cubitis ;  ciugitur  columnis  triginfa  sex.  Pteron" 
vocavere,  Ab  oriente  ctelavit  Scopas,  a  septemtrione  Bryaxis,  a 
meridie  Timotheus,  ab  occasu  Leochares ;  priusque  quam  per^ 
gcrent  regina  obiit.  Non  tamen  rccesserunt,  nisi  absolute  jam, 
id  gloriic  ipsorum  artisque  monumentum  judicantes;  hodieqne 


eccH 

oiy  n 


"  Dt^fperjlilftdifArckipfr.     Am- 
BterdiuD,  1703,  [1.  178.     We  Ibhtu  from 
Fontwius,   d*    Eipuj/n.   IHikI.    Ba«I. 
1637,  p.   15S,  Hut  Sp)d«)|!clholt,  <tbo  ' 
built  the  fortreta  at  Badrain,  had  tiro 
the  Mmm«u]  st  Cos.    1 1  woulil  teem  ' 
probable,  frotn  this  drcunstuirc,  Uikt 
b*  built  both  fonreaMS,  Beading  over  tg   I 
Co*  tbe  nikleriitb  whicb  be  fouoJ  mt 
BuibMun.    Out  tbe  [liocea  of  rrieze  at  ' 
C«,  ea  &r  U  I  nui  }udg?  of  tbcm  by   , 
a  DBguemlypc  pUir,  appear  to  diflet   ' 


U  mil  an  AmnZDnomachia.  On  oM  of 
thi'tn  are  reprcaented  Bested  Qkurb  af 
Ddiliu".  on  tbe  olher  aslfn, 
wine  inlo  a  hrge  d'uira. 

"  Onthom.-aningoftliewordPWwa^ 
9oe  tlie  X«iii»B  I'itnit.ot  VMotafP*- 
ripUnt^ia  De  Lod'a  Vltntiti, 
aleL  I(i49;  and  Llddcll  and  Seou^  £a(- 
am,  rTrifii.  Pliny  ai^enw  to  (■■«  (ba 
term  beir  a>  Tagutl}-  aa  vtien,  in  gpeik- 
ing  of  Eg;i'pliaii  arvliiliictun>,  xxxrr.  c. 
t  10,  be  DbxerTM,  I'lctvo  appalbuit. 


s  frum  Budnon  in  architec-  i    Ho  probably  it 

l1»,  ojid  in  iheir  sob;ect.  which      (he  Mwuolenm  bad  rowa  of  ec 
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eertant  manus.  Accessit  et  quintus  artifex.  Namque  supra 
pteron  pyramis  altitudine  inferiorem  sequavit  viginti  quatuor 
gradibus  in  meto  cacumen  se  contrahens.  In  summo  est  qua- 
driga marmorea,  quam  fecit  Pythis.^  Hsec  adjecta  centum 
quadraginta  pedum  altitudine  totuin  opus  sequavit."^ 

This  passage  presents  several  difficulties.  Pliny  states  that 
the  Mausoleum  consisted  of  the  tomb  itself,  in  height  25  cubits 
or  37i  feet,  and  surrounded  by  columns.  On  this  was  placed 
a  pyramid,  diminishing  by  24  steps,  and  tapering  like  a  meta. 
This  was  equal  in  height  to  the  lower  part,  alHtudinem^  infe^ 
riarem  (zguavit^  and  was  consequently  also  37i  feet  high.  On 
the  pyramid  was  placed  a  quadriga,^  making,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  whole  elevation  140  feet ;  a  sum  total  not  agreeing 
with  the  numbers  previously  stated,  which  would  be  75  feet 
only.  We  have  thus  65  feet  of  height  to  account  for.  This  is 
our  first  difficulty. 

Again,  the  length  of  the  Mausoleum  is  stated  to  be,  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  63  feet,  the  two  fironts  being  something 
less ;  the  whole  circumference  411  feet,^^  so  that  accepting  the 
63  feet  for  the  longer  sides,  and  45  feet  or  thereabouts  for  the 
hreviua^  and  supposing  the  eircuitua  411  feet  to  be  the  sum  to- 
tal of  these  numbers,  we  have  the  deficiency  of  195  feet.  This 
is  our  second  difficulty. 

The  statement  of  Pliny  leaves  us,  moreover,  in  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  dimension,  63  feet,  is  that  of  the  peristyle,  or  of  the 
building  which  it  enclosed. 


^  Not  the  same  person  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Mausoleum,  whose  mune,  ao- 
oordmg  to  Biarmi,  Fttrvv.  tii.  Pnefat. 
note  SI,  should  be  written  Phiteus. 

^  Nat,  Hist,,  xxxTi.  c  s.  4.  Ex- 
cept in  reading  altUudin^m  for  altUu' 
dine,  I  have  followed  Sillig's  edition, 
Lips.  1836,  who  has  collated  the  text 
with  the  Codex  Bambergenus.  The 
words  printed  above  in  Italics,  hare 
been  restored  by  him,  having  been  o- 
mitted,  without  reason,  by  former  edi- 
tors. 

^  For  so  we  must  read  the  pas- 
sage ;  the  common  reading  altititdine 
leaves  no  substantive  in  the  sentence 
with  which  the  word  inferiorem  can 
agree. 


**  This  doubtless  contained  a  figure, 
probably  that  of  a  god.  The  height  of 
the  whole  group  has  been  calculated 
generally  in  the  restorations  at  about 
12  or  13  feet. 

^  The  Codex  Bambergentie  reads  440 
feet  The  authority  of  this  MS.  of  the 
eleventh  century,  though  unsupported, 
must  be  regarded  as  of  great  weight ; 
and  the  conjecture  of  SiUig  seems  a 
probable  one,  that  the  difference  of 
reading  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing, in  the  other  copies,  a  clerical 
error,  the  scribe  having  omitted  the 
lower  limb  of  the  l  in  XL,  and  thus 
making  it  xi^ — Ed.  Pliny,  v.  p.  443. 
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These,  then,  being  the  questions  which  suggest  themselves 
on  a  perusal  of  this  passage,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire 
in  what  manner  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  those  ingenious 
scholars,  who,  from  Pliny's  description,  have  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  Mausoleum.  Passing  over  the  amusing  and  incon- 
gruous essays  of  this  kind,  which  the  commentators  on  Pliny 
and  Vitruvius  have  produced,  ever  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
one  of  which  we  see  embodied  in  the  steeple  of  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury  ;**  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  higher  authorities 
of  Caylus,*'  Choiseul  GouflSer,^  M.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,*^ 
and  Colonel  Leake.  ^^  As  the  limits  of  this  publication  will  not 
admit  of  a  separate  representation  of  their  several  hypotheses, 
we  shall  avoid  the  discussion  of  such  details  as  are  unintelligible 
without  engraved  illustration,  and  content  ourselves  with  briefly 
commenting  on  the  chief  features  in  these  four  restorations. 
All  of  them  are  based  on  the  inartificial  scheme,  that  Pliny's 
36  columns  surround  a  solid  structure  in  a  single  row.  In  two 
of  the  designs,  those  of  Caylus  and  Leake,  the  dimension  of  63 
feet  is  limited  to  the  solid  alone,  and  if  we  assume  this  as  the 
measure  of  the  longer  side  of  the  sepulchrum,  the  dimension  of 
the  brevius  side  will  be  about  45  feet. 

Such  an  hypothesis  either  implies  a  cella,  like  that  of  a  tem- 
ple, and  at  least  35  feet  wide,  or  an  Egyptian  solid  with  a  suf- 
ficient vacuity  for  a  sarcophagus.  In  the  former  case,  we  have 
the  difi&culty  of  supporting  a  pyramid  on  a  void  of  probably  35 
feet  by  50,  except  indeed  by  supplying  columns  in  the  interior 
for  that  purpose  ;^'  and  we  are  compelled,  moreover,  to  adopt 
the  anomalous  theory,  that  the  Greeks  applied  the  cella  in  the 
same  proportions  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  mortal  as  in  the  temples 
of  their  deities. 

In  the  latter  alternative,  the  primitive  inartificial  mass  of 


^  The  height  of  this,  136  English 
feet,  oorresponds  sufficiently  with  Pliny's 
140  feet,  and  shews  that  the  design  was 
intended  as  an  adaptation  of  that  of  the 
Mansoleom. 

^  Mim.  de  VAcad,  det  Itueript,  xvi. 
pp.  321-334 ;  PI.  i^iv. 

••  Voyage  PUtoretque,  i .  pp.  1 58-1 6 1 ; 
PI.  98. 

"  Recueil  de  Dutertations  Arek^olo- 
giqu€$,    Paris,  1886;  pp.  109-141. 


"*  In  his  Memoir  on  the  inscribed 
Stele  at  Xanthus,  Transactions  qf  tk4 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  2d  Seanes, 
in  8to.  toL  ii.  p.  27. 

"  It  is  true,  that  in  the  monument  at 
Mylasa,  to  which  we  shall  presently  re- 
fer, we  have  a  vacuity  of  14  feet,  over 
which  a  p^Tsmid  is  supported ;  but  the 
greater  difficulty  of  supporting  a  pyra- 
mid over  a  void  of  35  feet  by  about  50 
feet  length  of  cella,  is  obvious. 


SLkr^SOLSmC  at  HJkLK:ABHA3Sn&  i»» 

ma:ioarT  wooU  nut  bam  been  worthr  at*  a  stroL'tare  endtied  a 
woader  ot*  the  wor&L 

Choisenl  GouAisr  ami  IL  Je  Qamer  make  the  viiinens&on 
63  feet,  ixkdnove  ot  the  pexiacyie :  die  ;urciiin!cnxn&L  ooiBWtpieiice 
of  wUcii  azrang^mifflc  is^  xbat  die  ^irdfir  of  ooiamns..  xbtar  «ii5- 
tance  from  die  soIiiL  ;uiil  rhdr  intEscoiamiiiaaoiiSw  .ire  xmiixbr 
small  and  wi^nm,  ;inii  die  iiusBrnxxtr  •  jr  ':fa«^  sXinamisassxoTS  hi  jaat 
to  die  stretcli  to  make  od  die  heimc  L4U  mc» 

Cdooel  Tt^kp^  alone  juppases  die  jassKpet  zo  bare  ■.'omxiEe- 
heoded  die  eireuituai  411  &et.  ^w»fc^g  die  jasromnmasioBS 
and  die  distance  ai  die  ealnnms  Xfm  die  *suJm 
Tbe  cohimnar  octier  wmki  imieed.  sbjl  in  iiipuLv 
airai^emeiit.  bees  die  »ale  jshl 
would  be  9o  grvaSL  diac  «vgL  ^ae 
Ins  woold  han&T  si&e  isr  ine  nicisnr. 
that  Cajliis  is  li^  is.  TuawTrging  :3e 
outer  wan  or  pKGnet  't£  :ae  v^uie  -smm.  i. 
cuitui  is  used  in  sc^ienL  Lcax  Vtc>-^*^T?gTimrt>  ^  jl  mI  'iie 
radons,  except  thaa  'y£  dui^aeni  •  jnnifieeL  'iut  snimmift 
idle  ornament,  c<«iribtaag  iMicame  n-  "ai^  agme:  vr -£1^  ipi 
mid,  a  mere  appendi^  nadi.  ^Brrm  \ft  ^enanrsL'VtXiiiii 
ing  the  stabOitr  or  ^jfrlSr  virwK  v£  :ae  ^fOixrr^  j 
to  the  rertical  diifwiWicuML  lae  aacanis  -v^  muar  «R:  id  si 
strained,  more  or  Itm.  to  laajaqir 


difficulty  to  eke  it  oat  jeiwegug  m  iia 
which  suf^wscs  a  tejiMit,  a  yuSaanoL.  ml  \Bims  1^  i;^^  u^  Mur 
a  subordinate  p^rxaad  of  J4  ^MfOL  11,  i»s:  wict  ^tfur^  aa«t  % 
loftier  pyramid  of  abwt  ^  iws  ifln«^  'liiik.  Ji-  Auim  <irr^xui^ 
the  pyramid  into  tvo  itrnp't.,  iiC:  }ifiauff  suMnnitfE-Wdt  u*  Mtti/:^  <r 
meaning,  whoae  24  aUfa  jaim  MMigr  'Vi.  'tw:  -v^iuva  ^rrnusMt, 
not  to  a  subordinate  Mms^,  vf  iL,    Ouuai^nt  Ofntf!«^  *:mt  ii^ 


M  Aceording  to  tiik  iilfhiiiifc,  A»k  ««»'«»  agnimiirniM  <**  m» 

pteroma  woold  hare  s  tw^ddb  W  U  *i»«»»AiiM  ^WM'r. '     JTin^-r  >'<*-'  >*' 

feet  6  inebok  >-  W'*-    *  tjiiwwi*  *i«r,  tl««t^ 

farctus,  quod  tmptnhtt  Ounm  VA.*-  **  *#uv**  # -'    fmnimtim 

Viimt.  de  Arekiua.  tu  %.  MMMtnm.  yittfj^^m.,  ^y^nm\u\ 

V.  V 
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knot  by  lulopling  the  remling  of  100  Inst4>iid  of  140  feet  ;*'  Irot 
thus,  as  may  be  seen  on  refening  Ui  bis  [ilatc,  liills  into  the 
error  of  malting  his  order  mach  too  small.  In  M.  de  Quincy's 
restorutioti,  the  whole  elevation  is  divided  into  two  eqaal  parts 
by  tlie  base  line  of  his  pyramid,  the  height  of  which,  75  ieet, 
tliiis  equals  that  of  the  sepulchrum  and  base,  not.  as  Pliny  states, 
the  sepulchrum  alone.  But  in  citing  this  learned  writer's  aa- 
thority,  we  must  remark  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
his  engraved  illustration  and  lus  text,  wliich  invalidates  his 
whole  restoruHon.  Thus,  in  his  text,"*  he  makes  the  length  of 
the  peristyle  63  Greek,  or  58  French  feet,  placing  8  columns  in 
the  front,  and  allowing  2  feet  for  the  diameter  of  each  colmno, 
and  3  feet  for  each  intercolumniation ;  hut  when  we  turn  to 
his  illustrative  engraving,  and  use  the  scale  by  which  the  artist 
has  developed  the  restoration,  we  find  this  dimension  expanded 
to  91  feet.  In  page  128,  his  text  establishes  19  leet  as  the 
height  of  the  order  according  to  the  columns  and  their  diame- 
ters previously  determined,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  engravir^. 
this  height  of  19  feet  becomes  33  ftet.  Again,  wliile  the  order 
is  19  feet,  the  figures  with  which  the  basement  is  decorated  are 
of  the  proportions  of  23  feet,  and  the  figures  under  titese  coHo- 
nette,  upon  the  podium,  are  13  feet,  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  tigiu-e  in  the  quadriga  on  the  summit.  It  is  plain  > 
that  M.  de  Quincy  must  renounce  either  his  text  or  Ids  en-  I 
graved  illustration,  for  they  are  totally  at  variance ;  and  it  is  to  , 
ho  regretted  that  so  learned  an  interpreter  of  classical  art  should  | 
have  published  his  commentary  on  the  Mausoleum  with  so  little  i 
care. 

From  this  review  of  the  several  restorations  of  the  Mauso- 
leum, it  would  appt'ar  that  the  commentators  on  Pliny's  state-  I 
ment  dii!er  very  considerably  in  their  interpretation  of  his  words,  i 
while  none  of  them  have  proposed  a  complete  solution  of  the  | 
difficulties  we  have  noticed.  It  h  not  indeed  probable  that  the  | 
study  of  the  text  of  Pliny  alone  will  ever  lead  to  a  satisfactory  I 
elucidation  of  the  author's  meaning,  or  produce  a  restoration  1 
in  harmony  with  the  general  laws  of  Greek  architectural  com- 
position :  for  his  description  of  tliis  monument  is  marked  by  1 


"  The  reading  100  r««t  El  found  ooljr 
in  the  minuritjr  of  M5S.,  anil  baa  bot 
lir«n  tAopiei  In  tlie  Ixnl  printed  lott*. 

Il  L4  fannd  iti  i»u  MSS.  in  tha  Brttuh 


Huanun,  Iwtli  Il«|jui.  of  lh«  fiftawdi 
«nMi7.  lIu'lelaiiM8S,?«76>od9e;;. 
"  P.  126. 
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that  haste  and  inaccuracy  which  pervades  his  whole  work,  and 
characterizes  the  compiler  rather  than  the  original  observer. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  enquire,  what  illustration  this  ques- 
tion may  receive  from  the  evidence  of  analogous  structures  ex- 
isting in  Asia  ACnor,  when  combined  with  the  new  data  afibrd- 
ed  by  the  sculptured  slabs  from  the  fortress  of  Budrum.  At 
Mylasa,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Halicamassus,  is  a  monu- 
ment consisting  of  a  pyramid  sustained  in  the  air  by  twelve  co- 
lumns, the  whole  resting  on  a  lofty  basement.^  (See  the  ele- 
vation and  plan  of  this  building,  PI.  ii.  flgg.  B.  F.,  on  the  same 
scale  with  the  proposed  restoration.) 

The  architectural  details  of  this  tomb  shew  a  style  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  Mausoleum,  and  most  probably  of  the 
Roman  period. 

At  Xanthus,  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Lycia,  is  a 
building,  which,  as  it  has  been  restored  from  existing  remains, 
we  find  to  have  been  composed  of  a  lofty  basement,  or  podium^ 
a  narrow  cella  surrounded  by  columns,  and  a  roof  terminating 
in  aeti,  and  thus  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  temple  form.*^ 
This  was  also  a  sepulchre,  and  from  the  style  of  the  sculptural 
decorations,  as  well  as  from  other  reasons,  probably  of  a  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  time  of  Artemisia. 

When  we  compare  these  two  monuments  with  the  Mauso- 
leum as  described  by  Pliny,  the  resemblances  of  structure  are 
such  as  to  suggest  the  idea,  that  the  renowned  work  we  are 
treating  of  is  the  prototype  of  a  particular  kind  of  sepulchre, 
of  which  the  two  inferior  buildings  are  varieties.  Such  an  opi- 
nion is  borne  out  by  the  general  history  of  art,  in  which  may 
be  ever  traced  a  proneness  to  reproduce  in  the  architecture  of 
neighbouring  districts  some  received  type  of  a  metropolis, — a 
practice  which  we  see  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  pro- 
vincialisms of  our  own  mediaeval  architecture. 

The  sculptures  from  the  citadel  may  be  thus  described  in 
reference  to  their  architectural  application.  The  reliefs  are 
sunk  in  the  solid  block,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  reserved  the 
superior  moulding  of  the  architrave  or  epistylium,  and  on  the 


^  The  measnremento  of  this  huilding 
are  given  in  the  loman  AfUiqui^, 
published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society^  ii. 
PL  25-30,  p.  25->6,  &c.  and  by  Chcdaenl 
GoolBer,  i.  PI.  85;  see  also  Pooocke, 


II.  Pt.  2.  PL  56;  Fellows' i>tMotierMt  in 
Ljfcia,  p.  78. 

^  See  PL  II.  6gg.  C.  D.,  also  on  te 
same  scale. 
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top  the  bed  mould,  or  fillet  and  Greet  bead  of  the  cornice. 
See  pi.  II.  fig.  c.  This  is  a  structure  of  the  firieze  altogether 
new ;  it  was  designed  to  give  support  to  the  highly  relieved 
and  undercut  figures,  and  also  to  protect  the  joint  or  bed  of 
the  epistylium  itself. 

The  fragment  No.  6.  difiFers  remarkably  from  the  others  in 
respect  to  its  mouldings,  for  the  fillet  and  bead  which  formed 
the  bed  mould  of  the  cornice  in  the  others  is  altogether  omitted 
in  this,  while  the  superior  moulding  of  the  epistylium  has  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  that  of  the  rest ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  entire  height  of  this  fragment  coincides  perfectly  with  that 
of  the  other  pieces  of  the  frieze,  shewing  beyond  all  question 
that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  building,  and  ranged 
with  the  rest  of  the  sculpture. 

The  cause  of  these  difierences  would  form  a  curious  subject 
of  enquiry,  and  is  probably  connected  with  the  &ct,  that  this 
slab  differs  in  design  and  treatment  from  all  the  rest. 

The  dimensions  of  the  slabs  are  as  follows : — 

Depth  3  feet. 


Feet 

Inches. 

1 

Length  of  the  several  slabs,     3 
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Making  a  total  of  64  feet  11  inches,  which,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  as  that  of  any  one  side  of  the  building,  as  the 
sculpture  is  certainly  the  work  of  more  than  one  hand,  and 
the  groups  on  the  several  slabs  cannot  be  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  subject.  On  the  application  of  these  firiezes, 
and  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Mausoleum,  I  have  been  fiei- 
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voured  with  the  following  remarks,  by  my  friend  Mr.  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  in  this  memoir : — 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

The  best  answer  I  can  give  to  the  questions  you  do 
me  the  pleasure  to  address  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Mausoleum, 
will  be  in  the  artistic  language  of  the  enclosed  sketch.  I  will 
not  enter  into  a  critical  discussion  on  this  passage,  and  on  the 
numerous  commentaries  that  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  it ;  my  business,  as  an  architect,  is  to  adhere  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  received  text  as  the  programme  of  my  restoration. 

The  enclosed  drawing"  exhibits  an  elevation  and  plan  agree- 
ing  with  the  height,  width,  and  entire  circuit  given  by  Pliny. 
Beside  it,  on  the  same  scale,  are,  the  tomb  at  Mylasa,  and  that 
at  Xanthus,  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of  all  architectural 
history,  must  have  resembled  the  Mausoleum,  more  or  less,  in 
its  principal  features. 

One  great  advantage  which  we  possess  over  all  former  com- 
mentators on  this  subject,  is  the  recent  acquisition  to  our  mu- 
seum of  the  marbles  from  the  Fortress,  of  the  identity  of  which 
with  the  celebrated  sculptures  described  by  Pliny,  I  can  enter- 
tain no  doubt.  This  frieze  establishes  a  very  essential  &ct,  viz.  the 
dimension  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  Greek  orders  being  fixed,  we  ascertain  their  entire 
size  by  a  part,  as  we  should  that  of  a  statue  by  a  single  member, 
ex pede HercuUm.  The  frieze  being  2  feet  5\  inches  in  depth, 
we  obtain  an  order  of  374  feet  ;**  and  applying  this  order  to  the 
dimensions  given  of  the  whole  by  Pliny,  63  feet  in  the  flanks, 
on  the  fronts  brevius,  we  find  first,  a  correspondence  with  one  of 
Pliny's  dimensions,  25  cubits,  which  is  remarkable,  and  may 
possibly  explain  that  part  of  his  text ;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
adjustment  of  the  diameters  and  intercolumniations  of  such  an 
order  to  the  dimensions  of  the  sides  and  fronts  and  the  num- 
ber of  columns  given,  viz.  36,  we  have  a  structure  of  great 


«  PI.  II.  figg.  A.  E. 

»  The  dia^jeter  of  the  oolumiiB  was 
probably  about  3  feet  4  inches,  a  re- 
spectable dimension,  and  exceeding  by 
one  half  that  in  the  French  restora- 
tions. I  have  given  the  frieze  that  order  admitted, 
larger  proportion  which  the  Ionic  ex- 


amples of  Athens  afford,  rather  than 
the  Asiatic.  It  may  well  be  presumed 
that  a  frieze  destined  to  receive  work- 
manship of  so  superior  a  quality,  might 
have  the  utmost  extension  which  the 
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beauty  and  wonder.  By  sticb  an  arran<^]ient  the  pyramid  i« 
supported  in  the  air,  literally  as  Martial  has  expressed  it,*^  aud 
reposes  on  a  grove  of  columus,  pervious  to  the  eye,  yet  offering  a 
fill!  and  sufficient  means  of  sustaining  the  superineurobent  weight 
by  supports  distributed  at  intervals  of  6  feet,  oi- thereabouts,  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  plan,  lotigitudiually  and  transvcrst-ly. 
That  so  bold  and  unusual  a  mode  of  sustaining  the  superstruc- 
ture may  have  ejtisted,  we  have  evidence  in  the  tomb  at  Mytasa, 
which  was  still  more  astonishing  in  this  respect,  though  smaller 
in  dimcDsions,  since  the  pyramid  was  sustained  on  a  periphery 
of  12  columns,  the  interior  space  having  no  support  whatever, 
(Uid  offering  a  void  of  14  feet,  while  in  tlie  proposed  restoratioD 
that  void  does  not  exceed  (i  feet.**  The  conditions  of  taste 
appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  fulfilled  by  tho  ummgement 
I  have  proposed ;  we  obtain  a  disposition  most  approved  In 
Greek  architecture,  having  8  columns  in  either  Honk,  and  H  in 
either  front,  and  6  in  wther  llank  in  tho  second  row,"* 
making  a  total  of  36. 

The  next  point  to  notice  is  the  narrow  and  elongated  cella 
resulting  from  this  plan,  a  remarkable  authority  for  which 
has  been  discovered  in  the  remains  of  a  monument  from 
Xanthus,  lately  acquired  for  our  Museum  by  the  labours  of 
Sir  C.  Fellows,  the  restoration  of  which  shews  that  a  tomb 
was  not  disposed,  as  a  temple,  with  a  cella  ample  enough  to 
receive  the  statue  of  a  god,  but  simply  as  a  receptacle  of  the 
remains  of  the  body,  perhaps  of  a  statue,  in  honour  of  the 
deceased,'"  A  consideration  which  has  escaped  most  of  the 
commentators,  except  Caylus,  is  the  remarkable  phrase  of  PUoy, 
in  metcB  cacumen  ae  contrakena,  most  of  them  having  adopted  tho 
depressed  pyramid  after  the  Egyptian  proportion.  Now  wo 
have  the  nicfa  constantly  expressed  in  bas  relief  and  ancient 


"  Id  the  line  from  tlin  U>-  .^/wf/or*- 
lii  klrekdy  alei — 

Aera  neo  vacuo  pendL-uUaMaiui.li-a. 

*•  Itiabyno  nifaus  nuceusBrylfl  BUp- 
poae  the  nipuntractnn'  uf  Uic  pyrunid 
Id  ban  bvni  a  •oUd.  The  ptIUn  nikjr 
hanlweiitiloiipiti'd  ujUDrHbovDtliccn- 
labUlure. »  u  to  carry  ■  pyTWuid  of  Mil- 
lar comlracliap  aiiniUj  to  that  of  UyioM. 
"  Id  iho  lani^ge  of  Utvuk  iimtil> 

Ola,  ppripu-nl,  ilijitiinil,  pymwlyl^  iii 

ir  flanLi,  ami  ayaij  jc  in  tJiii  fi»iiU. 


"  Sco  the  nioJrl  in  tliv  tytian  roMB 
at  the  British  Musrum.  Tliat  waeh 
an  urangioueiit  ut  tlio  cclla  u  it  ax- 
liibita  may  be  oblaiiit'd  from  the  frag- 
menta  IhcmiirlTps,  and  tho  ohaorva* 
tioRB  nuulo  by  Mr.  Bhodo  lUvIdm,  I 
waBenahlDd  to  ditnnnMnil*lal)l«tEe»- 
llmiui,  when,  by  bin  iiig«nloDa  tMhcv'a 
intniduetinii,  t  jiail  iha  hoDeur,  ■•  « 
vAtrran  in  antiiiiiitin  iif  lliii  kind,  to  b* 
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painting,  and  always  in  an  elongated  conical  form,  a  form  per- 
fectly adapted  to  this  kind  of  structure,  which  was  to  strike 
rather  by  its  altitude  than  its  spread ;  and  which,  indeed,  re- 
posing upon  an  elevated  cubical  base  of  perpendicular  sides, 
would  thus  present  a  much  more  harmonious  inclination  than 
that  of  the  Egyptian  pyramid.  The  inequalities  of  the  sides  of 
this  parallelogram  are  also  remarkably  adapted  to  the  area 
which  the  quadriga  at  the  top  would  occupy. 

It  would  encroach  too  much  on  your  memoir  to  explain  the 
details,  such  as  the  podium,  the  order,  and  the  Attic,  ^^  with 
which  I  have  thought  myself  warranted,  by  direct  authority  or 
analogy  with  other  monuments,  to  combine  with  the  parts  of  this 
building  already  known  to  us ;  the  requirement  always  being 
that  we  should  produce,  from  all  the  evidence  at  our  command, 
a  probable  restoration,  at  once  beautiful  and  marvellous,  and 
according  with  the  universal  voice  of  antiquity.  You  will  see 
that  I  side  with  you  in  believing  that  this  monument  did  not 
cover  the  whole  space  circumscribed  in  411  feet,  which  is  nearly 
2-3ds  of  that  occupied  by  the  Parthenon  itself;  for  though  the 
work  of  affection  of  a  powerful  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pro- 
duct of  personal  ambition  in  the  illustrious  artists  employed,  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  rivalled  the  great  national  and  religious  monu- 
ments of  the  Greeks  in  bulk  and  expense,  still  less  in  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  loftiness  of  motive.  Indeed,  a  comparison  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Mausoleum,  with  those  of  the  monuments  at 
Mylasa,  and  at  Xanthus,  as  they  are  represented  in  plate  ii,  will 
shew  that  it  is  disproportionately  extensive  and  magnificent,  for 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  A  professional  estimate  of  the 
cost  rather  occasions  my  surprise  at  so  sumptuous  an  effort  in  a 
country  so  politically  insignificant,  and  I  would  here  venture  the 
suggestion  that  Caria,  like  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Naples,  Ba- 
varia, Sardinia,  and  others,  furnishing  the  revenues  and  sustain- 
ing the  office  of  a  king  without  the  national  responsibilities  which 
encumber  more  extensive  monarchies,  may  have  indulged,  as 
we  have  abundantly  witnessed  in  modem  examples,  a  greater 
magnificence  of  ornamental  works  than  countries  with  greater 
territory  and  revenue,  such  as  England,  France,  or  Spain. 

May  it  not  also  be  supposed  that  Artemisia,  while  she  in- 
dulged that  disposition  to  Suttee-ism,  which  has  always  been  a2)- 

^  The  choice  of  Ionic  need  hardly  1  wc  should  say,  in  Ionia,  the  country  of 
be  adverted  to,  since  its  eroplo3rment  I  its  invention, 
was  almost  universal  in  Asia  Minor,  or,  I 
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plauiled  among  tlie  Asiatic  nations,  adopted  at  the  same  time 
a  very  wise  policy  in  emploj-ing  lier  hoarded  wealth  on  n  work 
which  would  occupy,  during  many  years  at  least,  that  1arg« 
body  of  artificers  whom  Mausolus  must  have  asspnibled  at  Hali- 
carnassus  for  the  execution  of  his  great  works  ? 

The  hypothesis  of  a  solid  pyramid  and  cube  surrounded  by 
30  columns,  and  those  of  a  petty  proportion,  in  a  single  row,  is, 
as  you  remark,  an  inartificial  and  clumsy  restoration  of  what 
we  are  told  vr»s  a  wonder  of  art ;  and  such  a  structure  would 
never  have  been  made  the  subject  of  that  dissertation  by  the 
renowned  artists  who  reared  it,  Satyrus  and  Phiteus,**  the  loss 
of  which  we  must  ever  regret.  Moreover,  the  solid  mass  would 
probably  long  have  existed  as  a  tower  of  dcfrnce,  like  Hadrian's 
Mausoleum,  or  that  of  Augustus,  and  would  have  left  some 
traces  at  the  present  day ;  for  it  would  not  have  been  built  of 
squared  stones,  such  as  might  have  applied  to  the  building  of  the 
subsequent  fortress,  but  would  have  been  of  the  order  of  mason- 
ry called  "emplecton,"  or  rubble,  with  layers  only,  and  a  &cmg 
of  solid  square  stone,  or  possibly  bricks ;  and  much  of  the  mate- 
rials would  consequently  not  be  worth  carrying  away."*  Pray 
make  such  use  of  this  essay  as  you  may  please — meanwhile  I 
am  rejoiced  to  ofier  in  your  society  my  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  perseverance  and  skill,  and  true  liberality,  which  have  hern 
BO  successfiilly  exercised  in  our  favour  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
at  the  Sublime  Porte.  By  the  acquisition  of  tliese  marbles,  be 
has  added  an  essential  link  to  that  chain  of  monumental  evidence 
in  our  Museum,  out  of  which  may  be  developed  Uie  histot^  of 
ancient  art ;  while  in  these,  the  acknowledged  works  of  some 
of  the  most  renowned  artists  of  antiquity,  we  behold  one  more 
example  of  that  Greek  genius,  which  will  probably  be  followed 
with  unequal  steps  by  the  present  and  fiiture  generations. 

Ac,  Ac,  Ac. 
\Vhatever  may  be  thought  of  the  probabihty  of  such  a  resto- 
ration as  is  proposed  above,  we  must  admit  that  the  problem, 
so  &r  as  it  has  been  define<I  by  Pliny  in  his  3(i  columns,  his 


MvteruoL — till.  *ii.  Pnfftt.  rd.  UariU' 
RnmiE,  1 83(i,  vrlra  m)ipli<s  wnm  io  tht 


"  De  MuiBoW  Satynu  et  Phitmn, 
quihns   *crc   fplidtu  maximuni  snm- 

muniijuc  cnalulit  tnuniu :  qunnim  cnim  i    text. 

■».)  pcrpctuo  Doldlitntnu  IbuiIm  ■■  W»  Icotn   Irom  Vjotitiiu,  ir.  6, 

<l  DFinpilemii  tlorfDtcB  liklmc  jiulicju-  tlial  tliP  pahrc  nf  Ktansoltn  mw  tiolll  of 

Tnncngi1ali»fgr.-|p«anjwni«i'«e.  tirlrh,  Ihr  ilfcCinllKni  being  nf  muU*, 
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height  140  feet,  the  dimension  37  i  feet,  and  the  circuitus  411 
feet,  is  conceived  by  Mr.  Cockerell  in  a  plausible,  novel,  and 
ingenious  manner.  It  is  true,  that  while  he  makes  the  sub- 
structure equal  to  the  pyramid,  he  employs  the  37  i  feet  as  the 
height  of  the  order  only,  whereas  the  words  of  Pliny  make  it 
the  height  of  the  whole  aepulchrum ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
discrepancy  between  the  numbers  in  this  part  of  the  text  must 
be  dealt  with  by  some  modification  of  the  literal  meaning,  such 
as  only  an  architect  of  taste  and  experience  can  suggest.  We 
must  give  up  either  the  sum  total  140  feet,  or  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate dimensions ;  and  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  matured 
by  a  long  study  of  Greek  architecture,  has  decided  on  the  latter 
alternative.  The  result  is  an  edifice  which,  while  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  Greek  order  and  proportion,  exhibits  a  structure  at 
once  simple  and  wondrous,  consisting  of  few  parts,  and  those 
essential,  not  mere  ornaments,  as  in  the  designs  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  merit  of  art  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  its 
conformity  to  nature,  in  which  beauty  and  fitness  are  ever  coin- 
cident, the  one  inseparable  fi:om  and  arising  out  of  the  other. 
Take  away  any  one  of  the  36  columns  which  constitute  the 
chief  beauty  of  Mr.  Cockerell's  design,  and  his  building  falls  to 
the  ground,  just  as  would  a  quadruped  on  the  amputation  of 
one  of  its  members.  Whereas  the  same  columns,  as  they  are 
applied  in  former  restorations,  are,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
mere  appendages,  removeable  like  an  ornament  of  dress, — not 
the  evidence,  but  the  masque  of  structure. 

While  we  regard  this  restoration  as  the  most  probable  that 
has  yet  been  proposed,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  speculation,  however  happy  and  ingenious,  and  that 
we  can  never  hope  to  unriddle  a  passage  so  full  of  inconsisten- 
cies as  that  of  Pliny,  until  we  determine  on  wholly  independent 
evidence  the  subordinate  proportions  of  the  Mausoleum.  Such 
data  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  comparison  of  architectural 
fragments ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  still  exist 
at  Budrum.  We  have  already  pointed  out,  that  the  fi*agments 
of  the  superb  Ionic  edifice,  noticed  by  Mr,  Donaldson,  were 
found  by  him  in  a  spot  which,  if  not  the  actual  site  of  the  Mau- 
soleum, could  not  be  very  fer  distant  fi:om  it.  In  the  citadel, 
the  ends  of  many  ancient  columns  are  seen  built  into  the  faces 
of  the  walls  in  which  they  have  been  used  as  materials  as  well 
as  the  firiezes,  having  been  probably  taken  from  the  same  quarry, 
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the  ruins  of  tlie  Mausoleum."*  It  ia  thus  very  possible,  that  ii 
the  walls  of  this  fortress  may  lio  buried  many  of  the  architec- 
tural members  wanting  fbr  our  restoration,  as  tlie  Turkish 
bastioQ  at  Athens  contained  those  materials  out  of  which  the 
beautifiil  temple  of  Victorj'  has  been  re-built ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  researches  now  instituted  at  Budnim,  under  the  auspi-^ 
ces  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  also  by  the  direction  of  tin 
Admiralty,  may  lead  to  the  discoverj-  of  remains  no  less  im- 
portant than  those  which  have  rewarded  the  recent  excavatioi 
on  the  Athenian  AcropolisJ' 

The  subject  of  the  reliefs  on  these  slabs  b,  as  I  have  befi>r« 
stated,  an  Amazonomaehia.  Tlie  limits  of  this  memoir  will 
not  permit  me  to  give  a  detmled  description  of  the  manner  In 
which  this  composition  has  been  treated ;  I  will  therefore  con- 
tent myself  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  art,  «ni 
the  motive  which  baa  influenced  the  choice  of  tlie  subji-ct. 

The  idea  which  these  rcliets  suggest,  ia  tiiat  of  works  eso-J 
cuted  rather  in  the  decline  of  Greek  sculpture,  than  in  its  Bi 


\ 
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je 
wd       I 

■iU      ■ 


'*  I  iwa  itiformcd  of  tlii»  &cl  by  Uia 
llanaurablo  Captain  Devereui,  ime  of 
the  very  fuw  travellers  who  succeeded 
ill  penetntiuy  iato  llic  interior  of  the 
dtxlel. 

"  Applying  Mr.  Coekcrell'a  (ratora- 
lioil  to  the  uurativc  of  Giui'liu-d,  we 
miglil  BU)>poee  tliat  tlio  portioii  of  the 
MwisDieum  excavnleil  by  Idloiin<tb! 
wu  tbe  baaemeni ;  the  eolumnsi  ee!U, 
and  pyisinid,  having  been  previuualjr 
thrown  down  and  piulially  rciiin»«l, 
■Qd  the  lenuiuder  avcumulaliHl  ruimd 
the  btwetaeut,  aa  Ugh  aa  the  gtylobate, 
which  would  thoB  be  the  pernin  of 
Guiahard.  In  this  caac,  iho  •epulvbral 
cliaoibem  broken  inln  by  tlio  Kniglila 
woiUd  be  in  the  baaenieiit  itvelf,  and  the 
body  of  Uanwliu  muse  have  been  de- 
pouled  there,  and  not  in  tlie  cell*. 
Some  authority  for  auch  ao  onange- 
moDt  may  be  found  in  tliu  atrurtur*  of 
the  Myhuw  monument,  the  basemout  of 
wljich  cootaini  a  chamber ;  and  tlicre 
un  groimda  for  «up|Hjeing,  iliai  in  iJie 
tomb  at  Xanthu»,  the  mvplacle  for 
the  dead  was  not  in  the  cclla,  but  in  Uic 


tceted  all  round  by  aolld 
Beul|itura]  deoonlions  o 
deacrLbed  by  Gnichord,  the  "  hi 
laillien  ct  tOUtM  bBtailleti  i  deny 
lief,"  vould  thus  be  the  oniaroeot 
tJie  iulcrior  of  the  MaoBolenm,  i 
identical  in  miLject  with  the 
found  in  the  citadel ;  and, 
■urn-  we  iliiiposed  to  adliere  PitCT^j  to 
the  partiaUare  of  tbe  etory  of  Laton- 
rette,  we  might  qucaiion  tha  nuat  tm- 
Benlial  pmnt  in  Mr.  CockcrtU' 
tion,  the  application  of  thea* 
aa  an  external  friexe.  Bui,  aa  we  h>**' 
before  observed,  whilH  wb  ailniii  i 
general  truth  of  Guiehard'a  nairaU 
ilie  architootunl  dutaila  which  ho  1 
transmitted  Uy  verbal  iU«criplloa,  e 
not  be  safely  u»m1  as  evifWneo  tn 
argument  of  this  kind,  efen  it  thv  I 
guage  of  Pliny,  anil  tlul  of  Vitmrioiiv 
VII.  rrcfat.  did  nut  make  ua  (eel  lore^ 
that  the  atnilplures  of  tli*  four  cvlehralBd 
artists  adoniDd  the  few  eilsnnl  tUm, 
—an  infei«nce  wliieb  is  fully  ootilhnMl 
by  tlie  atructund  pccuUarltiia  of  Iha 
■labs  thomiielri»,  and  ihi 
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period ;  made  rather  for  subordinate  architectural  decoration, 
than  as  the  chefa-d^oeuvre  of  great  artists. 

The  general  composition  is  not  deficient  in  that  union  of  sym- 
metry of  arrangement  with  variety  of  grouping,  for  which  Greek 
art  is  so  distinguished  ;  but  the  action  has  something  of  a  thea- 
trical character ;  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  are  strained  ;  the 
forms  meagre  and  unnaturally  slender.  Admitting  that  their 
original  beauty  has  been  much  impaired  by  time,  weather,  and 
mutilation,  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
we  regard  these  marbles  as  examples  of  the  art  of  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles,  or  of  those  thought  worthy  to  be  their  rivals,  Bry- 
axis,  Leochares,  and  Timotheus. 

But  on  comparing  them  with  another  bas-relief  of  the  same 
period,  that  of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  executed, 
as  appears  firom  the  author's  name  inscribed  on  it,  B.  C.  334,^^ 
we  perceive  considerable  resemblance  of  style.  In  both,  the 
extreme  elongation  of  the  forms,  and  the  spareness,  if  not 
meagreness,  of  the  muscular  development,  are  characteristics 
which  at  once  strike  the  eye.  Something  of  the  same  lengthi- 
ness  of  type  may  be  traced  in  the  design  of  some  of  the  silver 
coins  of  Tarentum,  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  of 
this  period.  These  peculiarities  may  be  further  compared  with 
Pliny's  expression,  when  speaking  of  the  changes  in  style  intro- 
duced by  Lysippus  and  Euphranor ;  of  the  former  of  whom  he 
says,  that  he  made  the  bodies  of  his  statues  graciliora  aicciara-' 
que,"^^  These  artists  flourished  at  the  period  of  Artemisia,  and 
we  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  new  style  introduced 
by  them  predominated  in  the  designs  for  the  Mausoleum.  It 
is  possible  that  all  the  relie&  preserved  to  us  may  be  the  work 
of  the  less  renowned  artists,  Bryaxis  and  Leochares  and  Timo- 
theus, and  that,  while  they  may  have  been  disciples  of  the  new 
school,  Scopas  or  Praxiteles  may  have  executed  concurrently 
designs  which  we  should  consider  of  a  &r  finer  character, 
though  in  the  judgment  of  Pliny's  contemporaries,  the  four 
fiiezes  were  thought  to  be  of  equal  merit.  ^* 


"^  Aneieni  MarhUt  in  ike  BritUh 
Museum,  ix.  p.  109  ;  PI.  22,  6. 

^'  XXXIV.  e.  8.  §  19,  ''capita  minora 
faciendo,  quam  antiqui,  corpora  graci- 
liora  siccioraque,  per  quie  proceritas 
Bignorum  major  viderotur."      Of  Eu- 


phranor, he  says,  xxxy.  c.  11,  §  40, 
''  fait  in  muYerBitate  eorpormn  exilior, 
capitibus  articaliaqne  grandior." 

74  ''Hodieqnecertant  manna,"  XXXVI. 
he,  cit. 
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The  story  told  in  these  bas-reliefe  is  a  combat  of  Amazons  I 
and  Greet  warriors  ;  and  it  is  a  very  natural  matter  for  gpecu- 
latioii,  how  far  the  subject  here  represented  may  have  reference  I 
to  some  portion  of  the  mythical  history  of  Caria.   or  of  the  [ 
house  of  Mausolus.     Tlie  combat  of  Amazons  was  one  of  tlie  1 
most  favourite  themes  of  the  Greek  artist.     The  subject  bad  a  I 
peculiar  charm  for  the  Greek  mind,  as  a  figmative  or  typical  I 
mode  of  expressing  the  deliverance  of  the  Hellenic  people  from  I 
the  Persian  yoke.     The  Amazons,  a  nation  of  Ibmalo  warriors,  j 
living  in  the  north  of  Asia,  about  the  river  Thenuodon,  aro  | 
&iiid  to  have  made  several  expeditions  against  the  Greeks.     On 
one  occasion  they  invaded  Attica,  and  were  defeated  by  Theseus, 
who  slew  their  queen,  Hippolyta.     It  was  thus  with  peculiar 
propriety  that  in  the  same  building,  the  Stoa  Poicile,  the  Athe-  . 
nians  represented  in  one  picture  the  battle  of  Theseus  with  tfao  | 
Amazons,  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  battle  ofa 
Marathon ;  thus  commemorating,  in  one  great  design,  their  I 
mythical  and  historical  victories,''     We  find  tliis  subject,  sol 
congenial  to  the  Greek  mind,   repeated  in  a  variety  of  fon 
Pictures  of  combats  of  Amazons  adorned  the  temple  of  Theseus;"! 
and  the  same  myth  was  repi'escnted  on  the  shield  of  the  statue  I 
of  Minerva,  and  the  base  of  the  throne  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  I 
works  of  Phidias ; "  on  tlie  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicu- 
rius,  at  Pbygalia  ;  and  on  a  number  of  Greek  fictilu  vases, 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us.'"     Turning  from  Greece  to 
Asia  Minor,  we  find  the  battle  with  the  Amazons  represented  J 
on  a  variety  of  monuments,  wlueh  probably  commemorate  tlial 
victories  of  the  Greeks  gained  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  si€^  ofa 
Troy,  and  on  the  various  invasions  of  the  Amazons.     They  T 
are  i>eculiarly  connected  with  Ionia.     Tlie  city  of  Smyrna,  in  I 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  claimed  them  aa  its  found-  I 
crs.'"     At  Ephesus  they  are  said  to  have  dedicated  the  statual 
of  Diana  in  her  temple.'*     Ou  the  coins  of  these  two  cities,! 
struck  in  imperial  times,  we  find  figures  of  Aoiazons,  and  tlirtri 


'*  PMimn.  (.  IS,  24.  41,  J.  For  lh«  ' 
myth  (i(  Uie  AinunM,  tee  Grote,  nit. 
o/  (riwcf,  I.  pt.  1  ■  r.  1  i ;  StavkelbpTg, 
Dt  ApiMoK  TnmpU  n  Batur,  pp.  5*- 
KA,  (or  the  npiBtButadoiM  of  this  mjrlh 
in  art ;  Hllllcr,  UanSbarti  iltr  AUn 
KihH,  p.  lifiS. 


"  Plili.Jf.fl.X»Xvi.0.S,(L4jP»«lr1 
au.  r.  II.  I 

"  A*«.  Sfarila  I'n  BrU.  Jfw.  It.  p,l 
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combats  on  the  frieze  of  a  temple  at  Magnesia,  now  in  the 
Louvre.®^  We  trace  this  myth  south  of  Ionia  in  Lycia;^ 
on  the  coins  of  several  cities  in  Caria, — Plarasa,  Nysa,  Mylasa, 
Tripolis,  we  find  the  Amazonian  battle-axe,  or  the  figure  of 
an  Amazon,  used  as  a  type ;  and  the  myth  of  Jupiter  La- 
brandaeus,  who  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Mausolus,  and 
other  kings  of  Caria,  seems  in  some  measure  connected  with 
that  of  the  Amazons.  He  is  represented  with  a  bipennis,  or 
battle-axe,  [Labra,  signifying,  in  the  Lydian  language,  the 
handle,]  which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Hercules  from  the 
Amazon  queen,  Hippolyta,  and  given  by  him  to  Omphale. 
From  her  possession  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  and,  finally,  was  taken  from  the  Lydians,  in  battle,  by 
the  Carians.®®  This  worship  of  Jupiter  Labrandaeus,  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  Amazonian 
symbols  on  the  coins  of  Caria,  indicates  a  certain  fitmiliarity 
with  the  whole  myth  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  expressed,  as 
all  such  &miliar  belie&  were  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  types 
of  their  coins ;  and  if  the  myth  was  thus  a  national  one,  it 
would  naturally  be  chosen  as  a  fit  subject  for  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  great  Carian  monarch.  I  may  fiirther  add,  that  the 
story  of  the  Amazons  may  have  had  a  real  basis  of  truth. 
It  is  possible  that  this,  the  general  tradition  of  Asia  Minor, 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  inroads  of  some  Scythian  people 
from  the  north  ;  among  whom,  in  singular  contrast  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  eastern  nations,  women  like  Tomyris,  queen  of  the 
Massagetse,  may  have  had  the  right  of  reigning.  This  custom 
of  female  sovereignty  we  find  in  the  provinces  of  Cilieia,  Lycia, 
and  Caria ;  and.  we  may  suppose  it  a  real  remnant  of  Scythian 
occupation,  as  the  myth  of  the  Amazons  may  be  a  figurative 
record  of  the  same  event. 

Charles  Newton. 


»  Clanc,  Mftsie  de  Sculpture,  PI.  1 1 7, 

«  Homer,  II,  vi.  1.  186. 
"  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num,  Vet,  iii.  p. 
585;  Plutarch,  Qucnt.  Qnxe,  xly.  This 


battlenuLe  Sir  C.  Fellows  obserred 
sculptured  on  the  keystone  of  a  gateway 
still  standing,  and  on  four  other  ancient 
keystones  built  into  walls  at  Mylasa. — 
Diteoveriei  in  Lycia,  p.  75. 
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X. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  PAPYRUS  OP  THE  ANCIENTS. 

By  W.  H.  De  Vriese.  » 


The  literary  history  of  the  papyrus,  as  of  all  the  other  plants 
of  the  ancients,  has  been  divided  into  three  periods.  To  the 
first  belongs  the  series  of  writers  anterior  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, who,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  this  plant,  have  contri- 
buted to  its  history ;  but  the  work  of  Theophrastus  is  the  most 
important  in  this  period,  the  most  ancient,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  best  Greek  botany  that  has  reached  our  days.  He 
treats  briefly  and  circumstantially  of  the  plant  in  question, 
{Hist.  B.  IV.) 

Dioscorides  mentions  it  cursorily,  and  lauds  especially  its 
healing  powers ;  and  other  writers  have  followed  his  example 
even  to  the  pharmacologians  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Besides  Dioscorides,  many  other  ancient  writers  have  given 
no  unimportant  information  on  its  history ;  for  example,  Hero- 
dotus, (JEuterp.  ch.  96),  Diodorus  Siculus,  (ii.  c.  17),  Strabo, 
(Lib.  XVII.),  Lucan,  (iv,  136),  and  Plutarch,  (de  Isid.  et  OsirJ) 
Pliny,  however,  is  generally  considered  to  have  given  the  best 
account  of  it  in  the  13th  Book  of  his  Natural  History ^  which 
portion  of  his  work  is  known  among  the  learned  by  the  title  of 
Sedes  Doctrince  de  Papyro,  which  was  bestowed  on  it  by  J.  M. 
Gessner,  in  his  admirable  Chrestomathia  Pliniana,  (Jen», 
1723,  p.  519.) 

It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  the  books  of 
Job,  (viii.  11),  Isaiah,  (xviii.  2),  and  Exodus,  (ii.  3). 

The  second  period  of  literary  botanical  history,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  plants  of  the  ancients,  begins  with  the  revival  of  let- 
ters. This  is  perhaps,  taking  into  consideration  the  few  ad- 
vantages which  then  existed,  to  be  called  the  brightest  period  of 
science,  even  our  own  not  excepted.  He  who  is  acquainted 
with  what  was  effected  in  the  sciences  at  that  time,  must,  at  all 


'  Translated  from  the  Dutch,  and  communicated  by  Wm.  Bell  Macdonald,  Bji. 
of  Rammerscales. 
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events,  readily  allow  it,  especially  if  he  be  intimate  with  the 
works  of  Alpinus  and  Aldrovandi,  the  schools  of  Pisa  and  Flo- 
rence, with  Rembert  Dodoens,  (whose  real  name  was  Jankema 
Friso  Van  Staveren,)  Charles  de  L'Ecluse,  Matthias  de  L'Obel, 
Caesalpinus,  and  the  brothers  Bauhin,  so  learnedly  immortalized 
by  Linnaeus,  correctly  called  the  great  botanists  of  that  day. 
Whoever  reflects  on  the  almost  unsurmoimtable  difficulties 
against  which  they  had  at  that  time  to  strive,  may  conceive  the 
zeal  with  which  they  laboured,  and  be  astonished  at  the  Pinaw 
of  the  youngest  of  these  brothers,  that  colossal  work  which 
comprehends  a  complete  account  of  all  that  had  been  e£Pected 
in  the  science  up  to  that  period,  the  progress  of  2000  years. 
The  writings  of  the  ancients,  particularly  those  of  Dioscorides, 
were  the  text-books,  and  all  the  botanists  of  every  country  em- 
ployed their  endeavours  and  powers  in  their  illustration ;  en- 
deavours which,  at  that  time,  were  the  more  useful  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  when  authors  first  ventured  to  regard  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients  no*  longer  as  infidlible,  and  to  doubt  their  au- 
thority. 

Thus  originated,  along  with  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
the  learned  work  of  Matthiolus,  {Commentarii  in  Libras  Dioa- 
coridis  de  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  Fol.),  a  work  which  has  been  con- 
structed in  a  manner  quite  inconceivable,  and  with  incredible 
zeal ;  it  has  been  reprinted  thirty  times,  and  is  very  important 
for  the  enquiry  regarding  the  papyrus  of  the  ancients. 

Pliny's  remarks  on  this  plant  have  been  especially  explained, 
contradicted,  and  again  defended,  by  the  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries ;  by  some  his  credibility  has  been  doubt- 
ed, by  others — ^and  particularly  by  the  grammarians — ^it  has 
been  highly  extolled ;  among  the  former  is  the  fitmous  Melchior 
Guilandinus,  (properly  Wieland,)  who  travelled  in  the  Levant 
in  1559-60,  and  who,  some  years  later,  when  professor  at  Pa- 
dua, published  as  the  result  of  his  researches,  a  Commentarius 
in  tria  capita  Caii  Plinii  Majoris  de  Papyro,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Mabillon,  became  rare  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Scaliger,  in  his  Opuscula  Varia^  de- 
fends Pliny  against  Guilandinus,  and  he  again  is  defended  by 
Mabillon  ;  Salmasius  has  also  taken  up  the  sword  against  him. 
But  without  noticing  other  commentators,  we  shall  proceed  first 
to  speak  of  the  names  of  this  plant. 

The  papyrus,  like  almost  all  other  products  of  nature,  the 
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nameti  of  wbich  aUer  by  the  iacrense  of  the  knowledge  of 
«ies,  has  received  various  appellations,  and  the  word  iUvlf 
ajiplied  to  more  than  one  object. 

Before  the  time  of  Theopbrastus,  we  find  the  term  paj 
used  especially  by  the  poets  for  the  plant  itself,  and  all  tl 
Qiade  &om  it.     It  remained   in  use  many  centuries  after  tbe 
commencement  of  our  reckoning,  and  nfWr  paper  had  ceased  to 
be  made  of  it,  which  has  occasioned  great  confusion  in  niaoy 
writers ;  Salmasius  bos  already  protested  against  the  use  of  tlMj 
word  papyrus  for  "  eharta."     It  is  nothing  strange  to  give  tl 
same  name  to  a  substance  and  the  productions  made  from  it 
but  it  certainly  is  so,  to  apply  the  name  of  papyrus  to  articli 
that  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  either  in  their  origia 
manufactory ; — it  seems  erroneous  to  call  our  writing 
"  papyrus"  or  "  papier,"  which  ia  made  of  rags,  as  if  it 
from  the  plant  which  served  for  its  composition  in  Egypt.! 
Does  not  the  retention  of  this  word  in  many  diplomatic 
sactions  even  to  recent  centuries,  indicate  that  this  sort  of  pa| 
has  been  much  longer  in  uso  than  is  generally  supposed 
late  as  1304,  the  term  papyrus  occurs  in  a  decree  of  Philip 
Bel,  where  the  notary  is  enjoined  to  write  upon  good  papi 
Many  authors  of  more  recent  date,  attest  its  loug>contiim«d 
for  various  puriioses.     (See  Du  Cange,  Gtoesarittm.') 

Tlie  words  "  Charta  papyracea,"  in  use  among  Latin  wril 
iiatui'ally  mean  nothing  but  paper  made  from  tliis  plant. 

There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  et^-mology  of  this  w(»d 
some  derive  it  from  the  Greek,  others  from  th>'  Coptic.    Scfaol 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  Coptic  word,  composed  of  Sir, 
weave,  and  /w,  the  aaaw  of  the  plant ;  tliis  certainly 
very  great  antiquity,  nnd  a  rerj-  ancient  use  of  it.     Scaltger, 
his  Animadveraionna  in  Tlteophraatum,  has  derived  it  from 
Greek ;  "  Aegyptia  papjTus  (he  says)  nomen  accepit  hA  iwi 
Kxeiv  Ttiv  injpiiv,  quod  triticum  in  se  contineat,  id  est,  in  ro  ciba- 
ria  usum  pn^stet,  non  secus  ac  triticum."     Another  conjecture 
of  Scaliger  ia  this : — "  Tiapa  iraieiv  to  mp,  quod  foco  igniqne 


■  Tlie  luune  papynu  wm,  in  Uie 
ilisl  pUee,  given  to  the  pUnl  ilsrir, 
(rii>>7>  lciii.ch.2.);  nest  to  Uie  outBilp 
U>(!r  (if  llii.'(tn]k,(nh.  I3.)i  lo  the  np- 
pcrmiwl  put  uf  the  ttilk  ;  bIm  to  tlic 


<na  iHeil  in  nuldng  paper,  ckDed  KIw-i 
wise  "  iiliiliinv,"  and  ta  tho  paper 
nml;  fur  use ;  llie  luil  aUa  liul 


ing  nr  iJin   stalk  i 


ihipa,  wiekB  of  lompii,  m 


ili'llira  Di 
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commodam  habeat  radicem,  sed  (he  adds,)  prius  magis  placet." 
This  latter  explanation  is  in  some  respects  more  probable,  as 
the  dried  root  was  used  in  making  a  fire.  Du  Cange  has  also 
given  this  derivation,  remarking  that  the  stalk  served  for  lamp- 
wicks.  Bernard  de  Moniaucon,  again,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
word  is  derived  fi:x)m  the  Egyptian,  which  would  in  some  mea- 
sure prove  that  the  plant  is  of  Egyptian  origin. 

The  word  Papyrio,  signifies  with  many  writers,  and  especially 
with  commentators  on  the  Scriptures,  the  place  where  this  plant 
grew ;  it  is  not,  however,  in  common  use.  The  name  Tcdiwpoc 
dsXtcK,  found  in  many  authors  of  later  date,  naturally  stands  in 
connection  with  its  place  of  growth.  Prosper  Alpinus  calls  it 
in  Egyptian  "  Berdy^  and  he  has  been  followed  by  succeeding 
authors.  I  doubt  if  Alpinus  be  worthy  of  credit  in  this  portion 
of  his  work ;  he  is,  with  regard  to  this  plant,  very  short,  incom- 
plete, and  inaccurate,  and  copies  the  errors  of  Pliny. 

The  Hebrew  name  "  Cfcm^,"  has  been  explained  by  the 
learned  Olaus  Celsius  in  his  Hierobotanican,  a  work  called  by 
Sprengel  "  omnis  fere  eruditionis  inexhaustus  fons,"  it  means 
in  the  Hebrew,  "  paper-rush,"  or  "  paper-plant."  Earlier  com- 
mentators on  the  Old  Testament,  understood  by  this  word  every 
sort  of  rush  or  cane  in  general ;  but  this  interpretation  was 
overthrown  by  Celsius,  who,  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  mentioned,  has  proved  that  the  papyrus  is 
meant  and  no  other  plant ;  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  was  the 
first  who  promulgated  this  opinion,  and  it  has  never  since  been 
contradicted. 

The  name  of  ^1^X0^9  given  by  the  Greeks  to  this  plant,  is 
perhaps  not  less  ancient  than  that  of  ndizupo^y  and  certainly 
as  often  used,  especially  by  the  poets. 

Theophrastus  says,  "  Kot  h,  x^c  PipXoo  ts  Jotia  icX&cooot,"  and  all 
older  and  later  writers  used  the  words  as  synonymous  with 
icaicupo^,  to  denote  both  the  plant  itself,  and  all  the  articles 
manufitctured  firom  it,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  work 
of  Salmasius.  In  process  of  time,  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
every  sort  of  material  used  for  writing  upon,  as  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  that  art  teaches  us.  Whether  Theophrastus 
really  meant  by  ftpXcx;'  the  interior  of  the  stalk,  (cortex  interior 


'  In  the  stmctnre  of  a  Rush,  fii^Xn  woiUd  be  the  pith,  vi^u^t  the  i 
prolMaiility.~T. 

V.  p 
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vel  liber,)  in  opposition  to  Tcdiwpoc,  the  exterior,  (cortex  exterior 
vel  cortex,)  as  has  commonly  been  supposed,  I  hold  to  be  un- 
certain, because  the  papyrus  has  no  bark  either  external  or  in- 
ternal, which  distinction  of  bark  and  bark-fibres,  or  layers,  was 
made  even  by  the  ancients  themselves,  (so  far  as  applies  to  ligne- 
ous plants,)  according  to  commentators ;  whether  it  applied  to 
herbs,  I  have  not  observed.  For  these  reasons  I  cannot  confirm 
the  explanation  of  the  words  fee  vfj^  pi^Xoo  x.  t.  X.  given  by  some 
grammarians.  The  Latins  also  gave  this  name  to  the  plant,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  poet  Lucan,  as  well  as  others,  B.  ill.  1.  222. 

'^  Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  bibles 
Noverat :  et  saxis  tantum  volucresque  ferasque 
Sculptaque  servabant  magicas  animalia  linguas.*^ 

The  word  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  best  prose  writers ; 
I  have  not  found  it  in  Cicero. 

Figures  of  this  plant  have  already  been  given  by  the  oldest 
commentators  on  Pliny  and  his  predecessors,  but  they  have  evi- 
dently just  copied  each  other ;  for  example,  Alpinus,  L*Obel, 
Morisson,  Matthiolus,  Scaliger,  Chabraeus,  Micheli,  Boccone, 
Scheuchzer,  and  many  others ;  they  are  generally  bad,  with  few 
exceptions, — ^indeed,  so  much  so,  that  the  authors  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  plant. 

According  to  Pliny,  Egypt  was  the  country  where  the  papy- 
rus grew,  "  Nascitur  in  palustribus  iEgypti,  aut  quiescentibiis 
Nili  aquis,  ubi  evagat(B  stagnant."  This  fact  is  quite  indispat- 
able,  and  can  be  confirmed  by  the  best  testimony  ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  an  enquiry  instituted  in  our  days  would  shew 
that  there  was  yet  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  statements  of 
Pliny  eighteen  centuries  ago  ;  most  probably  it  would  decide 
that  Egypt  was  the  original  country  of  this  plant ;  but  we  shall 
seek  the  solution  of  this  question  fi:om  what  its  own  history 
teaches  us. 

We  shall  view  it  then  first  in  Egypt :  it  grew  there  in  the 
stagnant  pools  formed  by  the  Nile  from  its  annual  inun- 
dations, and  also  in  marshes.  From  this  account  of  Pliny, 
which  is  certainly  very  indefinite,  we  are  perhaps  right  in 
conjecturing  that  the  plant  was  there  very  common,  (as  the 
Nile  ran  through  the  whole  of  Egypt,  emptying  itself  by  seven 
mouths  into  the  sea,)  which  opinion  there  are  many  other  rea- 
sons for  believing,  as  the  epithets  generally  applied  by  the  poets 
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to  the  Nile,  "  amnis  papyrifer,  Nili  alba  tabula,  papyriferi  sep- 
temflua  flmnina  Nili,"  &c. 

It  thus  grew  in  shallow  places.  In  this  Pliny  follows  his 
predecessor  Theophrastus,  (B.  rv.  ch.  9.)  "  <I>6eTat  8k  6  izdTcopoQ 
oux  h  ^oto  ToO  5dflreo<;,  dXX'  8oov  Iv  duo  ingxeotv,  Ivia/oo  8h  xai  IXoct- 

TOVt." 

''  But  the  papyrus  does  not  grow  in  the  depth  of  the  water,  but  in 
about  two  cubits,  and  sometimes  even  less." 

Theophrastus  must  have  meant  quite  a  different  plant,  when 
he  describes  under  the  name  of  oapiov,  a  species  of  Cyperus,  but 
of  this  we  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking ;  I  have 
many  reasons  for  holding  this  oapiov  to  be  a  Cyperus,  and  pro- 
bably his  paotov  is  also  one — ^perhaps  Cyperus  esculentus,  and 
the  former  C.  rotundus.  Pliny  quotes  from  Varro,  that  the 
papyrus  plant  was  first  seen  in  Egypt  after  Alexandria  was 
founded,  the  probability  of  which  he  himself  is  rather  inclined 
to  doubt ;  and  mentions  in  another  passage,  that  Varro  is 
contradicted  in  this  point  by  many  other  authors.  Indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  people,  who,  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  must  have  been  so  highly  civilized,  and  had  made 
such  remarkable  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  usefiil  plants  which  Egypt 
produces.  I  should  doubt  it ;  if  we  consult  the  history  of 
much  earlier  centuries,  we  shall  probably  obtain  more  circum- 
stantial knowledge  on  this  point  than  the  not  always  accurate 
Pliny  can  afibrd  us. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  '*  Sedes  doctrinaB  de  pa- 
pyro,"  has  been  said  to  contain  many  inaccuracies  on  this  very 
important  point  of  ancient  history.  Can  we  explain  this  after 
eighteen  centuries,  and  solve  queries  which  at  that  time  were 
perhaps  difficult  of  accurate  solution  ? 

Two  difficulties  especially  present  themselves  here ;  when 
was  this  plant  first  known  in  Egypt  ?  and  at  what  period  was 
writing  paper  first  made  from  it  ? 

I  believe  this  last  point  to  be  still  incapable  of  solution,  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  history  of  the  papyrus. 
Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  resources,  it  is  no  easy  mat^ 
to  decide  at  what  epoch  any  important  discovery  has  tal 
place  among  an  ancient  people.^    With  regard  to  the  fi 


*  Many  hold  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  inyentors  of  this  p» 
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question,  we  can  come  to  a  more  accurate  conclusion  than 
Pliny,  who,  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  is  found  fault  with  by 
no  one  more  than  his  commentator,  Melchior  Wieland,  or  Gui- 
landinus.  He  proves  from  a  number  of  authors  before  this  time, 
that  the  papyrus  must  have  been  known  many  centuries  earlier, 
as  iEschylus,  Anacreon,  Alcssus,  Herodotus,  Homer,  Plato,  and 
others,  have  all  mentioned  this  plant  at  an  earlier  period. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  Pliny  says,  that  Homer,  through 
whom  we  learn  that  tablets  or  pocket-books  were  used  even 
before  the  Trojan  War,  could  not  have  known  the  paper  plant, 
nay,  even,  that  the  whole  of  Egypt  then  could  not  have  under- 
stood its  use ;  and,  although  we  give  to  the  words  of  Pliny  the 
meaning  which  Scaliger  applies  to  them,*^  we  might  still  find 
a  proof  against  what  that  celebrated  writer  has  communicated 
to  us  concerning  the  era  of  the  discovery.  Though  Homer  did 
not  know  Egypt  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the 
whole  of  Egypt  was  not  unknown  to  him,  as  we  see  from  many 
passages  in  his  poems.  The  Nile  also  runs  in  the  older  part 
of  this  country,  in  jEgyptua  superior^  or  Thehaia  of  the  ancients, 
which  was  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  habitat  of  this  plant ;  be- 
sides. Homer  has  noticed  the  plant,  or  rather  the  productions 
made  of  it,  {Odyss.  xxi.  391.) 

To  define  more  closely  what  he  at  first  had  mentioned  gene- 
rally, Pliny  proceeds  to  remark  that  this  paper-rush  only  grew  in 
the  Sebennitic  district,  (so  called  from  the  city  Sebennus,)  which 
is  in  the  Delta,  which  originated  from  inundation,  and  thus 
formed  a  part  of  Egypt.  The  word  Sebenniticus  in  the  text  of 
Pliny  has,  without  sufficient  reason,  been  altered  by  Guilandi- 
nus  to  "  Saiticus,"  but  again  restored  by  Scaliger,  who  thinks 
the  only  reading  is,  *'  cum  in  Sebennitico  saltern  ejus  nomo  non 
nisi  charta  (liextDvufuxuK)  pro  papyro)  nascatur," — literally  trans- 
lated— "  since  at  least  in  the  district  of  Sebennys  nothing  but 
the  paper  plant  grows."  The  remark  of  Pliny  amounts  to  this : 
There  was  no  ^gyptus  Inferior  in  the  time  of  Homer,  much 


yetr  b.  c.  971,  came  into  Egypt,  under 
the  government  of  Psammetichiifl,  and 
there  made  the  disoovery. 

'  Scaligeri,  Op.  p.  20,  he  reads, 
**  PngiUarinm  enim  usom  fuiflBe  etiam 
ante  Trojana  tempera  invenimuB  i^md 
Homerom :  iUo  rero  prodente,  (id  eff, 


ieeundttm  Scaligerumy  illo  Homero  hoc 
de  pugillaribus  scripto  mandante,)  ne 
terra  quidem  ipsa,  qusD  nunc  iEg^'ptus, 
intelligitor."  The  tablets  of  Homer 
were  very  likely  made  of  wax,  and 
written  on  with  a  st^-le. — T. 
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less  still  was  the  plant  there  which  grew  there  afterwards. 
There  is  more  than  one  reason  to  believe  that  Homer  knew  of 
the  Delta,  tf  ¥re  hold  it  recorded  in  the  Ody99ey^  that  Mene- 
laus,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  was  driven  by  a  storm,  on  his  pas- 
sage back  with  his  queen  to  his  own  kingdom,  on  the  Egyptian 
coast  near  Canopus,  where  one  of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile 
was,  then  the  Delta,  where  this  city  stood,  could  not  have  been 
unknown  to  him.  tf  the  papyrus  was  principally  found  on 
ground  originating  firom  inundation,  then  there  is  still  greater 
probability  that  Homer  was  acquainted  with  it,  because  we  in 
that  case  derive  the  origin  of  the  papyrus  from  iEgyptus  Su- 
perior, or  even  perhaps  from  more  southern  parts  of  Africa. 

Besides  the  works  of  the  classical  age,  we  find  also  in  the 
Old  Testament  a  higher  antiquity  for  the  papyrus  than  Pliny 
would  ascribe  to  it.  In  the  18th  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  ver.  2,  al- 
ready quoted  above,  not  only  according  to  Celsius,  but  also 
according  to  Hitzig,  the  latest  commentator  on  that  prophet, 
mention  has  been  made  of  vessels  of  the  paper  plant.  This 
prophet  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  year  that  King  Uzziah 
died,  about  759  B.  C.  He  mentions  also  the  seven  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  Chap.  xu.  v.  15,  and  thus  knew  the  Delta. 

In  the  writings  of  Moses,  we  have  perhaps  no  less  strong 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  plant  belonging  to  a  period  long 
before  Isaiah.  The  Pentateuch,  in  which  this  plant  is  men- 
tioned, carries  us  back  to  a  much  earlier  epoch.  In  a  basket 
or  boat  of  paper-rushes,  as  the  historical  relation  purports,  this 
jGEunous  child  was  saved  from  threatened  peril,  who  was  to  be  the 
greatest  lawgiver  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Brought  up  in  Egypt, 
acquainted  with  Egypt,  knowing  their  arts  and  institutions, 
Moses  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use  of  this  plant ; 
might  he  not  even  have  written  his  Pentateuch  upon  the  Egyptian 
papyrus  V  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  also  be  adduced  that 
HorapoUo  has  mentioned  that  this  plant  was  there  used  as  the 
symbol  of  antiquity.  We  are  aware  that  the  Athenians  repre- 
sented the  antiquity  of  their  race  by  the  symbol  of  a  cicada ; 
nor  is  this  sort  of  symbolical  representation  strange  in  history. 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  fable  of  Tithonus,  the  immortal 
gray-haired  consort  of  Aurora  ? 


*  Winckelnuum  supposes  that  the  Books  of  JeremUh  were  also  written  on  the 
papyrus. 
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I  retrain  from  any  more  ample  investigation  of  this  subjet 
in  the  history  of  this  plant :   but  intend  meanwhile  to  prore,^ 
aj^nst  the  remarks  of  Pliny,  from  what  has  been  said.  That — 

1st,  This  plant,  although  a  native  of  ^ypt,  has  not  yet 
been  obser\'ed  in  tbat  part  of  the  country'  which  has  been  kiiowD 
under  the  name  of  .^^ryptus  Inferior. 

2d,  That  Homer  has  known  and  mentioned  this  [>lant,  i 
well  as  many  others  beside  him,  before  the  time  of  AleianderJ 
and  that  therefore  the  use  of  it  belongs  to  a.  much  earlier  i 
riod. 

If  we  trace  tbe  multifarious  uses  of  the  papyrus  in  Egypt,  * 
may  thus  prove  that  it  must  have  been  fomid  in  very  | 
abundance :    Dioscorides  says  of  it.  pxuptjiAf;  Ixm  tuuhv  t 
"  the  papyrus  is  universally  known." 

It  was  previously  quoted  from  Theophrastns  and  Pliny, 
the  paper  plant  grew  on  spots  where  the  water  was  not  de« 
than  two  cubits,  which  agrees  with  the  remarks  of  later  o 
vers.  It  chooses  a  moist  marshy  soil ;  in  our  climate  it  grows 
very  iuxuriaotly  in  pools  or  cisterns,  in  moderately  worm  stm- 
mer  weather.  The  root,  (properly  a  stalk,)  which  elongates  its 
in  a  slanting  or  horizontal  direction,  and  dovvlopes  new  p 
is  as  thick  as  the  wrist,  which  is  literally  what  Theophi 
states,  B.  i.  nayu;  jiiv  ouv  -njz  ptC^;  xopTiQ^  cc^dp^z  eufniionu. 
stalks,  as  mentioned  by  Tlieophrastus  and  Pliny,  are  triamgi 
which  ^rces  exactly  with  our  knowledge  of  this  plant.  Ab 
die  of  papyrus  stalks  in  the  Musetmi  of  Antiquities  at  Leid) 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  by  the  kindness  Q 
Professor  Reuvens,  confirms  still  more  the  statements  of  th< 
ancients,  in  addition  to  other  abundant  proo&. 

Pliny  mentions  that  the  papyrus  never  grows  higher  than  ti 
cubits,  in  which  he  has  incorrectly  translated  Tbeopbrastni 
[lijxo;  it  (tTfi  pid]?  &itep  dixa  ir^^^O  ^'  **  ^'^  says,  the  i 
becomes  longer  than  ten  cubits,  (as  may  be  readily  beltevM 
this  being  a  peculiarity  nf  the  root  of  many  rush-like  plants,^ 
and  that  tlie  triangular  stalks  attain  a  height  of  four  feet,  tfaei 
Pliny  reverses  this,  and  says  that  the  stalks  never  reach  I 
greater  longtb  than  ten  cubits,  a  length  which,  so  ior  as  I  a 
aware,  no  one  has  yet  seen  in  thera,  Guilandinus,  « 
in  Egypt,  never  saw  them  longer  than  seven  cubits.  Alpim 
speaks  of  a  height  of  six  or  seven  cubits  above  the  water. 
we  suppose  two  cubits  under  the  water,  then  we  are  not  i 
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£Eir  from  what  Pliny  has  incorrectly  translated  from  Theophras- 
tus.  Veslingios,  the  commentator  of  Alpinus,  confirms  this 
observation. 

Pliny  mentions  that  this  stalk  encloses  the  summit  like  an 
oval  cluster,  "  Thjrrsi  modo  cacumen  includens ;"  but  almost 
all  commentators  attack  him  on  this  point ;  and  his  meaning  is 
not  very  plain.  He  is  accused  of  having  erroneously  translated 
from  Theophrastus ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  fix>m  our 
knowledge  of  this  plant  at  the  present  day,  has  asserted  what 
was  not  intended.  Theophrastus  says,  x6(iif]v  Sx^vroc  axpstov 
ia&ev^,  "  having  a  useless  weak  down ;''  and  Pliny  takes  this  as 
a'characteristic  of  the  yet  imdeveloped  leaf^  or  the  summit ;  and 
if  we  take  his  words  in  this  sense,  we  see  no  reason  for  assum- 
ing the  emendations  of  Scaliger  in  this  passage,  or  approving 
of  the  invectives  of  Guilandinus.  In  my  opinion,  the  expres- 
sion of  Pliny  could  not  be  improved.  When  we  look  at  the 
smaller  stalks  of  the  plant,  we  see  on  their  summit  the  oval 
clusters  or  thyrsi,  formed  by  the  tufts  of  hair-like  or  fibrous 
leaves,  still  enclosed,  and  lying  against  each  other,  while  they 
include  the  undeveloped  flowers.  This  (x6ji>3,)  down  or  sheath, 
was  certainly  not  wholly  useless,  (^xp^ia)  or  at  least  imused,  as 
we  learn  from  Pliny  and  other  sources,  and  the  inspection  of 
Egyptian  mummies,  but  being  esteemed  as  very  beautifiil,  was 
used  to  ornament  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  heads  of  the 
deceased ;  the  fragrant  lotus,  however,  has  been  more  gene- 
rally found  in  mummies  than  the  umbellaB  papyri.  One  speci- 
men is  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  at  Turin  ;  it  is  also  to  be 
seen  at  Leiden,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 

The  third  period  of  the  literary  botanical  history  of  the  an- 
cients extends  to  our  own  time.  Never,  perhaps,  did  so  many 
means  exist  of  correctly  investigating  the  plants  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  authors  as  at  present.  The  great  circuit  of  botani- 
cal science  has  brought  this  portion  of  knowledge  to  a  degree 
of  accuracy  which  could  not  previously  have  been  calculated 
upon ;  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants  has  advanced  to  such  a  wonderfiil  degree,  and  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  have  become  so  much  better  than  ever  in- 
terpreted and  understood.  If  natural  history  and  literature 
would  but  join  hand  in  hand,  one  of  the  fairest  periods  of  tl 
history  of  science,  which  has  long  been  enveloped  in  the  deepc 
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darkiic!ss,  woulJ  come  to  light  in  all  its  dignity  and  simplicity.  | 
We  should  no  longer  see  partiality  and  ignorance  displayed  by  1 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  in  commenting  on  and  illustrat- 
ing the  works  of  antiquity.  Wlioover  thinks  diffitreiitly  may  I 
enjoy  his  own  opinion ;  he  knows  not,  ptThajw,  what  a  Sprengel  f 
has  already  discovered,  nor  what  has  resulted  from  the  enquiries  J 
of  a  Dureau  de  la  Malle  into  the  ancient  Egyptian  Cerealia. 
Lyngbye,  Bonastre.  Trattimiick,  Stt'rnherg,  Fet-,  Tenore,  and  I 
Dcsfontainea,  have  sltown  us  how  to  set  to  work  with  most  1 
chance  of  success  in  researches  of  this  nature.  May  their  la-T 
hours  ser\'e  as  an  example  to  many  others  ! 

The  papyrus  has  been  more  written  about  iii  our  time,  than  I 
Diinutoly  investigated  ;  no  one  at  least  appears  to  have  ^ven  bis  I 
attention  to  this  plant  especially ;  a  strange  phenomenon  sorely,  j 
when  Egypt  in  our  time,  more  than  any  other  country,  we  migbtf 
almost  say,  has  been  exhausted  by  researches  of  every  kind,  and  1 
all  sorts  of  learned  enquirers ;  all,  however,  are  silent  about  tlio  I 
papyrus,  as  if  such  a  plant  had  never  existed,  or  \'ery  cursory  I 
notice  is  taken  of  it.  as  of  a  thing  of  no  particular  importance ; 
or  sometimes  it  is  mentioned  in  a  way  which  would  almost  I 
cause  a  doubt  of  its  e^'er  having  existed.  Some  notice  of  it| 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  French  savans  who  ex- ' 
amiued  ^yi't  dun'ng  the  campaign  of  Napoleon ;  hut  in  theirfl 
great  work  on  that  country,  the  name  of  this  plant  is  onlyf 
slightly  touched  upon ;  and  nothing  at  all  of  its  historj-,  SinoO'l 
tlien,  archjEologists  have  too  much  busied  themselves  to  male*! 
out  the  written  state  of  the  papyrus,  considering  the  eut^uiry  V 
into  the  matter  itself,  as  it  appears,  of  less  consequence. 

Is  the  papyrus  still  in  Egypt  ?     To  this  question  we  may  an- 
swer, that  those  who  shoiUd  make  mention  of  it  pass  it  in  silence. 
Has  the  assault  of  time  here  on  this  spot  destroyed  this  remark- 
able product  of  nature ;  and  is  it  no  longer  produced  in  thia  ; 
wliileom  so  fruitful,  so  civilized  I^ypt? 

According  to  Salt  and  Droretti,  it  must  still  exist  in  the  Del- 
ta. Minutoli  found  it  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Fbatnio  I 
Uylarus,  and  other  canals  in  connection  with  it,  flowering  in  I 
August  and  September ;  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  deseriptioD  I 
given  of  it  by  Linnaeus,  Willdenow,  and  the  Count  Henkel  von  I 
Donnersmark.  Minutoli  says.  "  The  papyrus  plant,  or  the  stt- 1 
called  cyperus  grass,  is  found  vcrj' rarely  in  Egypt,  and  peculiarly! 
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in  small  qnaiititieft  in  tiie  (tinrrrr  of  DamasUL,   Zamioiiiia: 

the  ]«p]FTiia  in  Egypt,  «ii»  hmmhUiwh 

seen  it  in  Upper  E^gypfe  and  AbjBHiD% 

OTerflowIng  rfti»  ]!KIe,  ^riiefe  tliere  waa  no 

ter  remanied.     Beyniisr  mentiona  that  die 

French  eipeifitiim  only  firand  it  on  the  bank 

zaleh.    Ebnabag  does  not  a^iear  to  have  diieufenpd  it.     36- 

niit<^  aaBtfta,  thoagh  inconeedy,  tiiat  Delile  alio  did  not  find 

the  papyrna,  on  the  ground,  perhaps,  that  he  has  not  deseribed 

it  circomstantiany  infaia  '*  Hbutaratio  Fhrnm  .£gyptiac€e  ^  that 

author  mentions  Damiata  as  its  habitat. 

I  am  in  posaesmon  of  a  dried  specimen,  although  witiumt  the 
flowers,  which  I  recdred  firom  a  Paris  Herbarium,  titled  thus, 
"  Cyperus  papyrus,  ex  herb.  .£gypt.  d.  DelUe,'^  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  papyrus  antiquorum ;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  from 
some  other  specimens  of  French  botanists.  Forskal,  in  his  Flor^ 
^ffypHaco-ArcUnca,  passes  it  over  in  silence ;  but  perhaps  he 
never  reached  the  spot  where  the  papyrus  grows ;  it  was  Lower 
Egypt  which  he  principally  examined.  Boyd,  who  of  late  years 
has  had,  perhaps,  the  most  ample  oj^rtunity  of  A-rmnining  fj^ 
country,  found  many  cyperaceae ;  but  has  not  hitherto,  amonir 
his  Egyptian  plants,  taJken  the  slightest  notice  of  the  papyrus 
antiquorum. 

Riippell  has  not  defected  it  on  the  banks  of  the  NQe;  and  al- 
though  Bruce  found  it  there,  hf  rather  suj^kmcs  that  it  is  now 
a  very  rare  plant  m  i;gypt,  although  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
native  of  that  country,  and  that  Abyssinia  equally  deserves  that 
distinction. 

If  we  trace  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  this  plant  in  Egypt,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  its  disappearance.*    Pliny  has  already 
in  some  measure,  made  us  understand  this,  and  Strabo  (xvii ) 

J  Xmrier  LwuioUn.,  who,m  the  year      the  brook.,  OM  be  no  more-    K^ 

'  ^^^^  the  art  of  making      H  Aould  be  noticed  that  none  o/Z 

paper  from  this  plant,  according  to  the      word,  hew  n,ed  for  thcJ^L^  ^ 

obtamed   a  patent  from  the  king  of  tioned  abore  to  be  the  H^hl!!  ^ 

^^VV»hrih.61^rery,    Fatten,  or  forih.y.^jr^^'J^^ 

thi.  paper  are  .tin  preeenred  in  the  ,   OhMi.  CeWu..     The  mUu^^  "* 

library  at  G»ttingen.  '  ^  KamTfU^J^J^  ""nf^^f^ 

Mn  UuT^ZTwah,  ..  6.  and  7.  ^Z^ijt'!:^^ 


on  the  confiMon  of  Egypt,  weradb   >  two  Imum  \m^  JZI  ZtT/ 
our  irenion  that  <<  the  reed,  and  Sa«i      mb  or  flag        '  ^^       * 
fchaM    wither;   the    paper   rtede,   by 
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relates  that  tlie  Egyptian  government,  the  better  to  preserve  th< 
trade  in  papyrus,  caused  to  root  out  all  the  plants  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  Delta.  The  export  of  this  article  was  so  great  that 
it  formed  the  principal  part  of  Egyptian  commerce,  and  was  one 
of  its  greatest  sources  of  revenue.  Flavins  Vopiscus  mcntionii 
that  the  rich  merchant  Firmus  could  maintain  a  whole  army 
on  his  returns  from  this  trade.  It  is  probahle  also  that  the 
Egyptians  made  this  plant  an  ohject  of  culture,  otherwise  in 
a  few  years  it  would  have  disappeared  from  the  whole  land. 

I^  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  given  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  papyrus  in  Egypt,  wc  consider  the  alterations  which 
the  course  of  rirers  and  the  condition  of  a  country  must  undeN 
go  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  changes  which  must  occur 
the  distribution  of  plants,  (particularly  the  aqueons),  we  may 
thus  more  con-ectly  account  for  the  remarkable  variation  of  the 
present  from  fonner  times. 

The  paper  plant  of  the  aneients,  however,  is  not  so  rare  as 
some  have  said ;  for  when  Guilandinus  was  in  Egyjit,  about  two 
centuries  since,  the  pith  was  then  used  as  food ;  in  two  hundred 
years  a  plant  so  easily  cultivated  along  a  considerable  river 
would  not  readily  die  out,  especially  by  a  lessened  use  of  it. 

The  &mily  of  the  cyporacese  have  this  property  in  common 
with  the  graminea?,  that  the  plants  belonging  to  them  are  found 
in  all  climates,  and  nearly  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world 
the  peculiar  genus  papyrus  belonging  to  that  family,  there  arc 
species  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  p.  antjquonim,  we  are 
aware,  is  found  in  Egypt,  (Tlieophr.,  Plin.,  Diosc.,  Herod. 
Strabo,  Alp.,  Guil.,  Bauh.,  Clus.,  Mcheli,  Uppi.,  Vabl.,  WUIO., 
Delile,  Bruce,  Oken.)  It  is  not  to  be  met  vnth  in  the  ioterior 
of  Italy,  or  else  it  must  have  been  seen  during  the  many  re- 
searches into  that  country,  particularly  by  Tenor<?.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  Syria,  (Plin..  Bauh.,  Vahl.)  Ethiopia,  Abyssinia, 
(Oken,  Bruce,)  on  the  Euphrates,  at  its  Junction  with  the  11- 
gris,  and  on  the  Jordan,  (Willd..)  also  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
(Comroerson,)  in  Madagascar,  (Du  Petit  Thouars,  Poivre,  Cay- 
lus,  Willemet,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Vuhl.)  and  in  Sicily,  (Bauh., 
Ouil.,  Vahl.  PresL,  Gassone,  de  St.  Non.)  I  have  sjjccimens 
only  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Sicily,  and  the  Isle  of  Francnj, 
and  thus  nothing  satis&ctory  for  comparison,  De  St.  Non  has 
given  a  fiill  account  of  the  Sicilian  papyrus,  with  good  figurcst. 
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The  Esrm^/ifk  <v^  ;»,*>,  ^-^A>• 

Before  we  proceed  t//  tur^Mti^^ti^  KtU  Js^rtOir^**  »*'*4*i 
round  the  BomaD  Fontw,  «rid  0^  Mir^^i^m^t  4i^(^4MH&vm(  ^/ 
they  were  distingoiiiberl,  it  trill  U  w<i^)  V-/  441^  «  j^^m^ 
upon  the  natural  amtiffnnUp/u  ^4  ilk  f^*^mA  #MklW 
is  impossible  to  comifnAt^tA  «;lA:»rf/  l|^  0#^  MMiMM 
of  these  denominati^/fiit.     Tl^-  f^^fti^^  ^i^jf^^^  ^ 
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Rome  has  been  already  adverted  to.  Though  of  inconsiderable 
height,  they  present  none  of  the  swelling  forms  and  gentle  de- 
clivities so  commonly  found  in  hills  of  moderate  elevation ;  even 
now,  after  the  degradation  of  ages,  and  the  endless  accumula- 
tion of  rubbish  on  their  flanks  and  in  the  hollows  between  them, 
they  exhibit  in  many  places  precipitous  escarpments  towards 
the  intervening  vallies ;  and  that  this  was  in  earlier  times  their 
universal  character,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  who 
compares  their  present  state  with  the  more  deserted  parts  of 
the  surrounding  campagna.  The  summit  of  each  hill  forms  a 
level  space — a  kind  of  table  land  of  more  or  less  extent — ^which, 
in  the  case  of  four  out  of  the  seven  hills,  is  completely  detached 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  while  the  three  others,  the 
Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline,  are  connected  with  one  broader 
and  more  extensive  plateau  to  the  east,  and  thus  form,  as  it 
were,  three  projecting  tongues  of  land,  rather  than  ihree  dis- 
tinct islands. 

The  low  grounds  or  vallies  which  separated  these  heights 
were  naturally  more  or  less  marshy,  and  those  in  particular 
which  opened  towards  the  Tiber  were  subject  to  frequent  inun- 
dations of  the  river,  and  were  probably  seldom  free  from  accu- 
mulations of  stagnant  water.  The  lower  part  of  the  Forum 
itself,  that  nearest  to  the  Capitol,  was,  according  to  a  tradition 
universally  received,  originally  a  mere  marsh,  of  which  it  vras 
pretended  that  the  Lacus  Curtius  was  one  of  the  last  renmants.  ^ 
Such  was  still  more  the  case  with  the  valley  extending  from 
thence,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  down  to  the  river, 
while  the  arm  of  low  ground  which  separated  the  latter  hill 
from  the  Aventine  was  in  a  similar  condition.  The  broader 
level  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two,  appears  to  have  been 
the  space  originally  designated  as  the  Velabrum,  a  name  of 
which  the  meaning  was  generally  supposed  to  have  reference 
to  its  early  condition.^     But  it  would  seem  that  this  appellation 


^  "  Hoc,  ubi  nunc  fora  sunt,  udie  tenu- 
ere  paludes : 
Amne  redundatis  foeea  madebat 
aquis. 
Curtius  ille  lacus,  siccas  qui  sustinet 
aras 
Nunc  solida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus 
antefuit 


Qua  Velabra  soleut  in  CSrcum  du- 
cere  pompas, 
Nil  prseter  salices  cassaque  canna 
ftiit— Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  395. 
"  Varro,  cU  L,  L.  t.  §§  43,  44 ;  Plut. 
Rom,  5  ;  See  also  TibuO.  ii.  5.  33 ; 
Propert.  iv.  9.  5. 
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was  at  first  extended  also  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  low 
valley  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine. 

Itlas  ^th  a  view  of  draining  these  n^rshes.  and  carrying 
off  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  vallies,  far  more  than  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  imparities  of  the  city,  that  we  must  suppose  the 
gigantic  Cloacae  of  Tarquin  to  have  been  originally  designed : 
the  Velabrum  and  adjoining  low  grounds  were  at  the  same 
time  protected  from  ordinary  inundations  by  the  embankment 
or  figuring  of  massive  stone-work,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible  along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  on  each  side  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  contemporary 
with  it. 

After  the  marshes  had  been  thus  converted  into  dry  ground, 
and  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  was  occupied 
by  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  name  of  Velabrum  seems  to  have 
been  gradually  restricted  to  the  street  or  place  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Forum  Boarium,  through  which  the  processions 
passed  on  their  way  from  the  Roman  Forum  to  the  Circus  Max- 
imus. In  this  sense  it  survived  until  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
still  perpetuated  in  the  ancient  church  near  the  so-called  Janus 
Quadrifrons,  which  bears  the  title  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 
Besides  this,  we  find  mention  of  a  Velabrum  minus,^  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  part  of  the  marsh  or  swamp,  extending, 
as  already  mentioned,  along  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill  to- 
wards the  lower  end  of  the  Forum.  But  the  passage  of  Varro 
which  forms  our  only  authority  on  this  point,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  as  to  its  situation. 

Closely  adjoining  to  the  Velabrum  was  the  Forum  Boarium. 
The  contiguity  of  the  two  may  be  fairly  inferred  fi^om  the  pas- 
sage of  Livy  already  cited  on  a  previous  occasion,*  where,  in 
describing  the  course  of  the  procession  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Aventine,  he  says : — "  Inde  (a  Foro)  vico  Tuaco  Velabroque  per 
Boarium  forum  in  clivimi  Publicium,"  &c.,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  a  small  triumphal  arch  still  standing  close  to  the  church  of 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  which  bears  an  inscription  recording  its 
erection  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Severus  and  his  two  sons,  by 


'  Varro,  de  L.  L.  y.  §  156.  Lautolee 
a  layando  ....  Ab  his  palus  fait  in 
minoreVelabro,  a  quo  quod  ibi  veheban- 
tnr  lintribus  Velabrum  ;  ut  illud  majus 
de  quo  supra  dictum  est. — The  Lauto- 


lee were  closely  connected  with  the  Argi- 
letum,  the  position  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  conradered.     See  p.  240. 
*  Vol.  III.  p.  860. 
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Uie  "  Argcntarii  ct  Negotlantes  Boaiii  Iiujus  loci.""     But  tiia 
extent  of  this  foniin,  and  its  exact  relntions  with  tlie  Velabniio,  , 
it  is  impossible  to  detemune.     The  jiassage  in  Ovid,*  which 
describes  it  as  closely  connected  with  the  Circus  on  tlie  one   { 
hand  and  the  bridges  on  the  other,  only  serves  to  con6rm  what  j 
we  might  naturally  have  inferred  from  our  genoial  knowledge  f 
of  its  situation.    On  the  other  side,  the  Velabmm  was  connect^ 
with  the  Roman  Forum  by  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  streets  of  Rome,  and  which  continued  down  to  a  htle   I 
period  to  be  the  great  line  of  communication  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Circus  Maximus,  as  well  as  to  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  | 
from  tlience  to  the  Aventine  and  the  Emporium  near  the  Tiber. 
It  was  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  low  shopkeepers,  and 
other  persons  of  a  degraded  claas :  but  on  occasion  of  the  Cir- 
censian  games,  it  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  magntfi<  I 
cent  processions  celebrated  at  Rome,   the  Pompa  Circensix,   ' 
which  passed  from  the  Forum  to  the  Circus  through  the  Vtcus  J 
Tuscus  and  the  Velabrum,' 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forum  we  find  one  main  valley  I 
opening  out  betiveen  the  point  of  thcQuirinal  hill  and  that  part  of  I 
the  Esquilino,  which  is  crowned  by  the  church  of  S.  I^etro  in  ( 
Vincoli ;  but  a  little  higher  up,  this  branches  oil'  into  three  8 
parate  arms,  the  principal  of  which  forms  the  separation  be-  1 
twccn  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal,  while  the  second  cxt^-nde  I 
between  the  latter  hill  and  the  Esquilini>.  and  the  third — less 
con^derahle  than  the  other  two — runs  up  in  a  direction  nearly  I 
due  east,  towards  the  arch  of  Gallicnus,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  ] 
the  principal  mass  of  the  Esquiline  the  more  northerly  portion  J 
of  that  hill.  Though  less  strongly  marked  than  the  other  two,  f 
this  valley  must  always  have  formed  one  of  the  principal  Udcs  j 
of  communication  in  the  ancient  city,  as  it  does  at  the  present  I 
day ;  and  the  name  of  the  church  of  Sta  Lucia  in  Selci,  or  m  I 
Silice,  serves  to  confirm  the  fact  that  an  ancient  street  occupied,  I 
in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  modem  \1a  di  Sta  Lucia,  the  lino  | 
of  this  hollow  way. 


*  Tbe  inAcription  u  cwitcUj  ^lea 
h}  lii\iby,noinaAHtii.i,iaai.i.f.ilt7, 
oa  well  u  by  Gruter,  p.  3G5,  no.  ?.  uid 
Orelli,  No.  913. 

"  Ponttbiu  ct  nugno  joncta  cat  vde- 


Am*,  ([Oic  poiito  do  boTe  nor 
lutln-L"— Fa«<,  VI.  477. 
'  See  the   pung«»  un  thia  ralijccl   I 
MllceMd  bv  B«oker,  p.  4i)l,  notcv 
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It  is  in  the  quarter  just  described  that  we  must  look  for  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  localities  of  Rome — ^the  Cheapside  of  the 
ancient  city — the  busy,  bustling,  noisy,  crowded  Suburra,  a 
name  which  appears  to  have  become  almost  proverbial  as  the 
centre  and  focus  of  the  throng  and  turmoil  of  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Few  of  the  names  unconnected  with  still  existing  re- 
mains are  so  clearly  determined  as  this ;  the  confusion  in  which 
the  later  Italian  topographers®  had  found  themselves  involved, 
arose  solely  from  the  deference  paid  by  them  to  the  authority 
of  the  spurious  catalogues  of  Victor  and  Rufus,  both  of  which 
had,  for  some  reason  or  other,  removed  the  name  of  the  Su- 
burra from  the  fourth  region  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Notitia, 
the  one  placing  it  in  the  second,  the  other  in  the  third.  What 
may  have  given  rise  to  these  erroneous  transpositions,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  worth  while  to  enquire :  in  the  Notitia,  the  only  sa& 
guide,  we  find  the  Suburra  placed  immediately  after  the  Forum 
Transitorium,^  and  are  thus  naturally  led  to  look  for  it  at  the 
back  of  the  range  of  the  Imperial  Fora  ;  indeed,  it  was  in  all 
probability  the  necessity  of  having  a  free  communication  from 
this  busy  and  populous  quarter  to  the  Roman  Forum,  that  com- 
pelled Domitian  to  leave  a  public  thoroughfare  through  the  one 
of  which  he  commenced  the  construction.  The  position  thus 
assigned  to  the  Suburra  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  three  vallies  above  described,  coincides  admirably  well 
with  a  passage  in  Juvenal,  which  represents  the  cloaca  under 
the  Suburra  as  directly  accessible  from  the  Tiber ;  ^^  and  if  we 
follow  up  this  line,  we  find  at  the  foot  of  the  Via  di  Sta  Lucia, 
(leading  up  the  narrow  valley  already  described,)  a  small  open 
space  or  piazza,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Suburra.  An- 
other indication  of  its  existence  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is 


^  The  eajrlier  writers  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  had  taken  a  more 
correct  view  of  the  suhject.  Marliano 
describes  the  Suburra  with  considerable 
exactness, — ^  Suburra,  quae  inter  Ex- 
quiliaa  et  Viminalem  jacet,  prindpium 
habuit  a  Foro  Romano,  sire  a  Foro 
Nervs  Imp.,  finem  vero  ad  Clivum  Su- 
burranum. — Lib.  it.  c.  20. 

^  The  name  which  follows  it  in  order 
— the  Balneum  Daphnidis — is  unfortu- 
nately wholly  unknown  to  us. 


10  «  ^ut  glade  aspersus  maculis  Tiberi- 
nus,  et  ipse 
Vemula  riparum  pinguis  torrente 

cloaca, 
Et  solitus  mediffi  cryptam  pene- 
trare  Suburrse." — ScU.  v.  v.  106. 
Tlic  remains  of   the  great   cloaca, 
which  led  from  the  low  grounds  in  this 
direction    towards    the    Tiber,     wer^ 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  in  tf 
year  1743,(Ficoi*om,  Vestigia  di  Rom 
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found  in  the  appellation  of  the  ancient  cimrctt  of  Sta  Agatha,  I 
which  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  Qnii-inal  Ironting  the  Viminal,  J 
and  which  hears  in  ancient  doc-umonts  tlie  title  of  Sta  Agatha  J 
m  Suliun-a,  or  svper  Suhurram.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  f 
to  reconcile  tliese  data  with  one  another,  were  it  necessary  tol 
suppose  the  Suburra,  as  has  been  frequently  done  by  Italian  to- J 
pographera,  to  have  been  merely  a  single  street ;  but  in  fact,  aU  I 
our  authorities  are  opposed  to  such  an  assumption.  It  is  clci 
that  in  early  limes  it  formed  a  quarter  of  the  city,  which  is  s 
to  have  been  originally  a  distinct  tillage — the  Pagua  Succiu 
nus" — and  the  inhabitants  of  which  continued  for  a  lo 
to  form,  in  some  degree,  a  separate  body,  and  participate  i 
such  in  various  traditional  rites  and  customs."  Of  the  i 
tribes  of  Senius.  one  was  named  after  the  Suburra,  and  all  the* 
appellations  of  these  local  tribes  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  chief  quarters  or  districts  wliich  they  containeil.  Whether^ 
in  imperial  times  tbe  name  ever  came  to  be  restricteil,  as  t 
the  case  with  many  others,  to  one  principal  ati-eet,  we  have  o 
sufficient  evidence  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  as  early  as  the  sixthi 
century,  it  had  reassumed  a  more  extensive  signification :  and  wel 
thus  find  Gregory  the  Great  speaking"  of  the  church  of  Stal 
Agatlia  already  mentioned,  as  situated  "in  regiom  UrbtaiBotm 
quce  Siihura  dieitur."  This,  at  all  events,  explains  the  appa-F 
rent  discrepancy  of  the  name  having  lingi-red  down  to  modem  I 
times,  as  connected  with  two  separate,  though  not  distant  spot*,  j 
It  must  bo  added,  that  we  meet  in  early  Christian  times  with  I 
indicatjons  of  a  Suburra  Major, '^  probably  the  princiiial  streetl 
or  thorougbfure  through  the  quarter.  Martial  also  alludeKj 
more  llian  once  to  a  Clivue  Suburanus,^^  the  relation  of  which  1 


"  Sw  Vnrro,  it  L.  L.  r.  49 ;  FcMm, 
T.  Sabnnm,  p.  309,  «d.  UUUoT.  The 
connectiini  of  the  nunc  uf  U)«  SnlmrTK 
with  llul  of  the  Pkgos  Succumuiuh, 
■ttuige  OS  It  U  Gnt  appmn,  Mrau  to 
be  cleArly  e«t>blulied  \iy  the  eircmn- 
MBoce,  that  tire  abridgnl  form  obciI  in 
iiuoriptioiu  for  tile  Tiibiu  Subomna 
>1w>;b  couliiiucd  to  bo  TRID.  SVC. 
SeePeatiu,  I.e.;  Uma&Xmn.Ac  Init.fJr. 
I.  7,  S  -9  :  >i"l  til*  itiecripti»tiii  eoUecleJ 
\iy  Mommseii,  Dit  R6mitckt  Trilmt,  ]>. 

'  Not  only  in  t]]e  fpttiml  o^  Ihp  S«?p- 


theanmuJcoiilSBlbelireraitheSulFanaii  3 
and  SacnfieoaeH,  t<ir  tbi>  hcwl  of  llw 
lione  M^nfi<^»i  to  Mim  in  tits  CunpOB 
Martiiui,  (FestiiB,  r.  OOobrr  Bipl*$,  |>. 
17t.) 


"  S.  G»f[or.  IM«L 

III.  e.  30,  died  IV 

Kardini.  Roma  At^u 

■-,toa..i.p.iafc 

"OreUi,  loser.  110 

H!B«eW,n*«* 

t«i.p.2iS. 

»  "  All.  Solmr,i»\  rin<^.l»  ml  imirita 

Ktnanr,u«., 

liooo  sonlida  <«u 

5™du."-. 
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to  the  proper  Suburra,  whether  it  was  a  continuation  of  the 
main  street  of  the  latter  where  it  rose  from  the  valley  to  the 
table-land  of  the  Esqoiline,  or  a  steep  lateral  ascent  to  one  of 
the  hills  that  surrounded  the  hollow,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  de- 
termine. 

Of  the  three  vallies  that  branch  off,  as  above  described,  from 
the  broader  opening  at  their  junction,  it  is  remarkable  that  we 
find  no  ancient  appellation  which  can  be  assigned  with  even  a 
show  of  probability,  to  that  which  separates  the  Quirinal  from 
the  Viminal ;  but  the  one  between  the  latter  hill  and  the  Esqui- 
line  was  occupied  by  the  Vicus  Patricius,  where,  according  to 
the  tradition  preserved  to  us  by  Festus,  the  patricians  were 
compelled  by  Servius  Tullius  to  reside,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  commanded  by  the  higher  grounds  above,  in  case  of  any  at- 
tempt at  insurrection.^*  Worthless  as  this  tradition  may  pro- 
bably be  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
&ct  that  the  street  in  question  was  situated  in  a  valley :  and 
we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  identify  its  position  with  certainty, 
by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Anastasius,^^  that  the  ancient  church 
of  Sta  Pudenziana,  which  still  exists,  was  built  in  vico  Patricii. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  this  ancient  street,  which  we  thus  find 
preserving  its  name  down  to  the  middle  ages,^^  occupied  the 
line  of  the  modem  Via  Urbana  and  Via  di  Sta  Pudenziana. 

The  determination  of  the  Vicus  Patricius  derives  additional 
importance  from  its  enabling  us  to  fix  with  certainty  the  an- 
cient appellations  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Esquiline — ^the 
Cispius  and  Oppius.  Both  these  names  occur  in  the  list  of  the 
original  seven  hills  of  Rome,  the  memory  of  which  was  pre- 


And  again  in  x.  19^ — 

** bieTia  eat  labor  peractss 

Altum  vinoere  tramitem  Subnrse. 

Illie  Orphea  protinna  yidebis,'*  &c. 
It  certainly  aeema  probable  that  the 
Orpheus  here  mentioned  is  the  same 
with  the  Lacus  Orphei,  which  occurs  in 
the  Notitia  in  the  fourth  region,  and 
that  the  strange  epithet  in  Orfeo^  which 
is  sometimes  appHed  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  church  of  Sta  Lucia  in  Selci,  was 
derired  from  its  proximity  to  this  spot. 
According  to  M.  Preller,  {DieRegionen 
d,  8t,  Bom,)  the  same  church  was  some- 
times called  Sta  Lucia  in  eapite  Svbura, 

V. 


**  Paulus  V.  Patricitu  vieus,  p.  221. 
The  inference  drawn  by  M.  Urlichs 
from  this  passage,  that  Senrius  himself 
must  bare  fixed  his  residence  imme- 
diately above  the  valley,  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  warranted  by  the  words  of 
the  epitomizer.  Those  of  Festus  him- 
self are  unfortunately  lost. 

17  VitaPii,!, 

1"  Even  as  late  as  the  eighth  centozy, 
the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  menttonn 
the  churches  of  Sta  Pudenaana  v 
Eufemia  (now  destroyed)  as  sitn 
tico  PcUrieii, 
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served  in  the  festival  of  the  Septimontium  ;^^  as  well  as  in  the 
ancient  catalogue  of  the  Argean  chapels,  cited  by  Varro :  but 
they  appear  to  have  subsequently  become  obsolete,  and  are 
mentioned  only  in  connexion  with  ancient  sacred  rites  or  histo- 
rical traditions.     The  most  important  passage  concerning  them 
is  one  of  Varro,  preserved  to  us  by  Festus,  (v.  Septhncntio^) 
'^  Oppius  autem  appellatus  est,  ut  ait  Varro,  rerum  humanarum 
L.  VIII.  ab  Opitre  Oppio  Tusculano,  qui  cum  praesidio  Tuscula- 
norum  missus  ad  Romam  tuendam,  dum  Tullus  Hostilius  V^os 
oppugnaret,  consederat  in  Carinis  et  ibi  castra  habuerat.     Si- 
militer Cispium  a  Lsbvo  Cispio  Anagnino,  qui  ejusdem  rei  causa 
earn  partem  Esquiliarum,  quce  jacet  ad  vicum  Patricium  versuB^ 
in  qua  regione  est  asdes  Meiitis,  tuitus  est."     The  last  sentence 
proves  clearly  that  the  Cispius  was  the  northern  and  smaller 
portion  of  the  Esquiline  hill,  which  is  separated  from  the  more 
extensive  plateau  on  the  south  by  the  narrow  valley  above  de- 
scribed, extending  from  the  Suburra  to  Sta  Lucia  in  Selci.     It 
is  this  broader  plateau  which  was  distinguished  in  the  earliest 
times  as  Mons[Oppius ;  while  the  westernmost  point,  or  tongue 
of  the  same  hill,  extending  between  the  valley  of  the  Suburra 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low  ground  in  which  the  Colosseum 
stands  on  the  other,  bore  the  name  of  the  Carina.     The  exact 
relation  between  the  two  denominations  it  is  difficult  to  det^v 
mine,  though  the  passage  of  Varro  above  cited  would  seem  to 
imply  that  he  looked  upon  the  Carinsa  as  a  part  of  the  Oppius. 
But  while  the  latter  name,  as  already  mentioned,  fell  gradualfy 
into  disuse,  the  Carime,  on  the  contrary — originally  it  would 
seem  a  small  fortified  village  on  the  height  above  the  Suburra* 


'*  Conoeming  thia  ancient  festival, — 
curious  as  commemoratiDg  a  state  of 
things  wholly  distinct  firom  any  recorded 
in  the  received  histories  of  Rome, — see 
Niobuhr,  R6m,  Oneh.  voL  i.  p.  406,  and 
Becker,  Handbuch,  p.  122.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  the  latter  author, 
in  referring  the  origin  of  this  ceremony 
to  a  period  antecedent  altogether  to  the 
foundation  of  the  city  properly  so  call- 
ed, rather  than  to  a  particular  stage  of 
its  progress. 

"^  Varro,  de  L,  L\  ▼.  48.  Eidem  re- 
gioni  attributa  Subura,  quod  tvA  m%ro 
XcrrtQ  CoriiKinfni.    M.  Becker  regards 


tins  ^  murus  tcrreus"  as  an  agger,  and 
remarks  justly,  that  such  a  mode  of  for- 
tification along  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill 
would  be  without  a  precedent  awymg 
the  ancient  cities  of  Italy;  but  I  am 
hardly  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  tluit 
therefore  the  defence  in  question  mast 
have  been  situated  in  the  low  gromidi^ 
and  the  Carinae,  in  oonsequenee,  ex- 
tended, so  88  to  comprise  part  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  hiU.  The  snooaeding 
words  of  Varro,  **  quod  nheti  H  lorn 
qui  Terreu$  murtu  roeatur,**  seem  to  me 
to  imply  clearly  that  the  latter  was  on  a 
hill;  and  that  it  was  not  an  ordinaiy 
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— came  to  be  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  and  fietshionable  quarters  of  the  city,  and  vied  with 
the  Palatine  itself  as  a  favourite  place  of  residence  for  the 
wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  Romans. 

The  position  of  the  Carinse  on  the  hill  in  question — now 
marked  by  the  well-known  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli — 
may  be  considered  as  clearly  established  as  almost  any  point 
in  Roman  topography.  It  is  fixed  not  only  by  the  close  con* 
nection  with  the  Oppius,  implied  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  Varro — ^by  the  indications  of  its  situation  immediately  above 
the  Suburra,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  comprised  toge- 
gether  with  the  latter  and  the  Cselian  hill  in  the  Suburran  tribe, 
or  region  of  Servius ;  ^^  but  the  name  of  le  Carra  continued  to  be 
applied  to  this  quarter  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  position  on  a  height  is  equally 
attested  by  Dionysius,  who  speaks  of  a  street  leading  dawn  from 
it  to  the  Vicus  Cyprius  ;^  and  the  later  Italian  topographers  who 
have  placed  it  in  the  low  grounds,  seem  to  have  been  misled 
partly  by  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in  Varro,  certainly  very 
obscure  and  corrupt,  and  partly  by  the  statement  of  Servius,  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  buildings, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  keel.^  Such  resemblances  are 
generally  so  purely  fancifiil  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
them,  even  if  there  were  not  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  resemblance  was  simply  invented  to  account 
for  the  name.  There  are,  however,  better  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  appellation  was  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  com- 
prise a  part  at  least  of  the  low  grounds  towards  the  Forum  and 
Suburra,  in  addition  to  the  hill  most  properly  designated  as  the 
Carinse. 

Of  the  edifices  situated  in  this  quarter  of  the  city,  none  is 
more  firequently  mentioned  than  the  temple  of  Tellus,  which, 


agger,  may  probably  be  inferred  from 
its  baying  obtained  a  peculiar  distinctiye 
appellation. 

^  Tbis  much  at  least  results  clearly 
from  the  passage  in  Varro,  {de  L*  L,  v. 
46-48,)  corrupt  and  mutilated  as  it  un- 
fortunately is,  in  which  he  enumerates 
in  succession  the  component  parts  of 
the  Regie  Suburana,  the  Cselius,  Cero- 
liensis,  Carinn,  and  Subura. 


"  Dionys.  Ani,  Rom,  iii.  22,  where 
he  is  speaking  of  the  Tigillum  Sororium: 

K,m^iftlS  mdrtt  TMt  Iw)  r«v  JLuir^ttv   l^x*" 

"  Carinte  sunt  aedificia  facta  in  cari- 
narum  modum  quse  sunt  circa  templnm 
Telluris* — Serv.  tui  JEneid,  viii.  361. 
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with  the  adjacent  house  of  Pompey,  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
in  the  Carince  ;^*  but  Dionysius  mentions  the  consecrated  area, 
on  a  part  of  which  the  temple  itself  was  built,  as  being  an  the 
way  leading  to  the  Carince  :^^  a  phrase  which  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  the  inference  that  it  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
In  opposition  to  this,  it  is  alleged  that  two  small  churches  in 
the  low  groimds  under  the  hill,  between  S.  Maria  de'  Monti 
and  the  Tor  de'  Conti,  S.  Salvatore  and  S.  Pantaleone,  the  latter 
of  which  still  exists,  bore  in  the  middle  ages  the  epithet  in  Tel- 
lure  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  two  passages  are  brought  forward 
from  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  temple  of  Tellus  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  that  of  Pallas,  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva.*^  All  that  these 
passages,  however,  do  distinctly  prove,  is,  that  the  local  appel- 
lation, in  TeUurey  was  applied  to  this  neighbourhood ;  and,  as 
we  find  it  comprising,  also,  the  two  churches  just  mentioned,  it 
is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  used  in  a  somewhat  extensive 
signification,  and  cannot  therefore  be  depended  on  for  any  pre- 
cise  determination  of  the  site  of  the  temple.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  little  doubt  that  we  may  receive  it  as  evidence  of  the 
temple  in  question  having  stood  on  this  side  of  the  Carinas ; 
but  whether  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  towards  Sta  Maria  de' 
Monti,  or  at  the  foot  of  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  Tor  de'  Conti, 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty.  That  the  name  of 
the  Carinas  extended,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  considerable 
way  in  the  latter  direction,  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  the 
name  of  the  small  church  of  Sta  Maria  in  Carinis,  which  stands 
in  the  Via  del  Colosseo,  on  the  way  towards  the  Tor  de'  Conti ; 
but  this  may,  perhaps,  be  derived  only  from  the  usage  of  a  late 
period. 

The  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  quarter  known  by 


**  See  the  passage  from  Suetonius, 
<f«  ///.  Gram,  15,  cited  by  M.  Becker: 
«docuit  in  Carinis  ad  Telluris  cedem, 
in  qua  rcgione  Pompeiorum  domus  fue- 
rat."  Thoee  relating  to  the  house  of 
Pompey,  which  became  in  succession 
the  abode  of  M.  Antony  and  of  Tibe- 


Dionys.  viii.  79.  The  sacred  area  was 
considered  as  marking  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Sp.  Cassius,  which  had  been 
demolished  by  order  of  the  Senate.  The 
temple  itself  was  not  built  till  after  the 
year  U.  C.  484. 
^  They  will  be  found  in  Nardini, 


rius,  are  collected  by  M.  Becker,  p.  ;•  Roma  Antiea,  MiidBtcker,HamUmekf 
524,  note  1028.  '  p.  528,  note  1107. 
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the  name  of  the  Cannae,  was  included  in  the  fourth  region  of 
Augustus,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Regio  Suburana  of  the  more 
ancient  division.  Of  the  names  enumerated  in  the  Notitia 
which  probably  belong  to  this  district,  some  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown,  and  few  possess  any  historical  interest ;  but 
among  them  there  is  one  which  is  inseparably  associated  with 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  legends  of  the  ancient 
city — ^the  Tigillum  Sororium.  This  was  nothing  more  than  a 
beam  of  wood  stretching  across  a  narrow  street,  or  alley,  that 
led  down  from  the  Carinse  towards  the  Vicus  Cyprius ;  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  it  stood  two  altars,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  dedicated  respectively  to  Juno  Sororia  and  Janus  Curia- 
tius :  and  as  both  these  names  appeared  to  have  reference  to  the 
celebrated  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  cross  beam 
itself  was  considered  to  be  no  other  than  the  figurative  yoke 
under  which  the  victorious  Horatius  was  made  to  pass,  as  an 
expiation  to  his  sister's  manes.  Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  clearly 
imply  that  these  monuments  were  still  visible  in  their  day  ;^ 
and  there  is  therefore  nothing  improbable  in  their  having  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  the  fourth  century. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  exact  po- 
sition of  the  little  narrow  street,  (orevomoi;),  hallowed  by  this  in- 
teresting memorial.  It  led,  according  to  the  statement  already 
quoted,  from  the  Cannae  to  the  Vicus  Cyprius ;  but  the  position  of 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  clearly  ascertained.  The  only  passages 
which  afford  us  any  clue  to  this  point,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  impart  a  historical  interest  to  the  question,  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  death  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  impious  deed  of 
his  daughter,  which  gave  to  a  part  of  the  street  in  question  the 
epithet  of  "  the  accursed."  According  to  the  narrative  of  Livy, 
which  is  singularly  precise  and  accurate  in  its  language,  the  old 
king,  when  driven  from  the  senate-house  by  Tarquin,  retired 
towards  his  own  house,  but  was  overtaken  by  his  murderers, 
and  slain  before  he  reached  it.  Now  we  are  expressly  told  that 
Servius  had  established  his  residence  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  at 
the  top  of  the  Clivus  Urbius,  which  had  been  constructed  by 
himself,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ascent  to  this  new  quarter  of 


"^  Liv.  I.  26.  Id  hodie  quoque  pub- 
Hce  semper  refectum  manct.  Sororium 
tigillam  vocant.  Dionys.  iii.  22.  Fes- 
tos   ▼.  Sororium  Tigillum.     Aurclius 


Victor  also  speaks  of  it  as  something 
still  existing  :  quod  nuno  quoque  vim 
superpositura  Sororium  appellatur.  {De 
Viris  niuttr.  4.  §  9.) 
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tbe  citj.'*  Tullia,  when  commanded  by  her  husband  to  quit  the 
Fonun,  followed  tho  track  of  the  old  man ;  and  it  was  when  idle 
bad  reR<?hed  the  top  of  the  Vicus  Cyprius,  and  was  juet  turning 
to  the  Tt'jhl,  into  the  CHvns  Urbius,""  in  order  to  ascend  the 
Esquiline  hill,  that  the  charioteer  stopped  on  beholding  the  dead 
body  of  the  king.  Ttiis  narrative  would  appear  to  lead  so  clearly 
to  the  iufercnto  that  the  Vleua  Cj^prius  ran  along  the  vallvy, 
from  the  Subnira  towards  the  Esquiline  gate,  in  the  line  of  the 
modem  Via  di  Sta  Lucia,  and  that  the  palace  of  Scrviua  stood! 
on  the  hill  to  the  soutli  of  it,  perhaps  somewhere  in  the  neigh' 
bourhood  of  St,  Slartiuo,  that  it  13  rather  aurprieing  to  find 
this  conclusion  rt;iected  by  both  the  most  recent  enquirers. 
But  AL  Urljchs,  who  has  assigned  to  the  Vicus  Cj-prius  the  very , 
position  above  mentioned,  hus  been  led  to  infer  from  a  passage; 
of  Fcstus  already  cited,  that  the  palace  of  Serriua  was  situati 
immediately  above  the  Vicne  Patricius,  and  eonseiiueutly  on 
northern  portion  of  the  Esqiiilino :  in  which  case  it  is  clear 
Tullia  must  have  turned  to  the  Itft,  instead  of  to  tbe  right  j 
therefore  the  whole  force  oi'  Livy's  exact  description  is  at  odi 
destroyed.  On  tho  other  hand,  M.  Becker,  while  he  exprcssb 
calls  the  passage  of  Livy  tbe  most  important  authority  on  Ui«| 
([uestion,  has  adopted  a  view  wholly  at  variance  with  that 
rativo ;  and  translers  the  Vicns  Cy]uius  to  the  other  side  of  tfai 
Carinie,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  Via  del  CoUwseo. 


\ 


"  (Habiuiit)  Scrviua  TulliDB  Eiiquj- 
Ui*  eopra  clivuni  Urliium.  Solin.  i. 
S  -JS ;  Fwtus  T.  Orhiua  Clivus. 

**  A  i|uo  fKesserc  jiuaa  ex  tuilo 
lamDlCn,  qanni  nt  domum  tKiprrel, 
fvnwninrtfiu  ad  rummum  Cyprivin  vi- 
r»m  ubi  Diuiium  nuptr  Fuit,  JUrtfnli 
faTjKHtmn  dixtrn  in  Ur^nm  c/irwm,  ttr 
U  eoUim  Btq^Uiarmm  erthfrrlmr,  Te»ti- 
lit  paridns  >tque  inhibuit  freuoB  b  qui 
JimniU  BgebM,  jaccotomque  dominn) 
Scrrinm  traeidatnm  okMhUI. —  Liv.  1. 
48.  A  queslioii  has  boen  roiwd— 4oiDr- 
what  uimccenuilyuUkjipMjslonii:' — 


bod  pud  Ktldttioii  to  UicM  I 
wlien  he  nacd  the  niiUml  phtM 
miin  ttenaeTC  jiuui,"  tnit  it  !■ 
able  iIibI  Ovid  Mj»  pipnaelj'  t 

FaM. 


am. 


!ftta  to  hKVo  stMol  I 
umg  thing  in  two  puBngFt,  wi  &r  M 
cau  judge  from  thinr  muiiUied  ri 
(v.  Orbjo*  eliviu  ud  Scvlrivtai  *lc«*.)l 
All  theae  ntatemsnla  piuiil  (d  ilw  « 
cluHinn  Uu(  the  loealiiy  urigneil  lo  tka 
Ip^rnd   wu  distinctly  luiuwn,  aod  tlM 
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To  this  expedient  he  is  led  by  his  desire  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ment of  Dionysius,  concerning  the  Tigillum  Sororium,  with  the 
place  where  the  latter  is  found  in  the  Notitia,  between  the 
temple  of  Tellus  and  the  Colossus.  Now,  if  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  these  three  names  are  found  in  strictly  topographi- 
cal order,  it  becomes  certainly  very  difficult  to  bring  this  order 
into  accordance  with  the  narrative  of  Livy ;  but  the  latter  ap« 
pears  to  me  one  of  those  passages  which  bears  on  the  face  of 
it  so  definite  and  distinct  a  character,  as  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  localities  concerned,  and 
was  expressly  adapted  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  topo- 
graphical sequence  of  the  names  in  the  Notitia — even  if  it  were 
more  clearly  established  as  a  general  &ct  than  I  can  bring  myself 
to  think  it^^ — ^is  considerably  perplexed  in  this  case  by  our  igno- 
rance of  the  exact  site  either  of  the  temple  of  Tellus  or  of  the 
Apollo  Sandaliarius,  the  name  of  which  precedes  it  in  the  cata- 
logue. 

The  chief  objection  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  against 
the  view  naturally  suggested  by  Livy  is,  that  if  we  place  the 
Vicus  Cyprius  in  the  valley  of  Sta  Lucia,  we  cannot  well  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  Suburra,  especially  if  the  latter  name  be  ex- 
tended, as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  it  was,  as  &r  as  the 
church  of  Sta  Lucia  itself.  ^  How  far  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  more  or  less  extensive  application  of  the  latter  term,  it  is 
difficult  to  pronounce,  especially  as  we  know  not  how  long  the 
Vicus  Cyprius  retained  its  ancient  appellation.  Both  Livy  and 
Dionysius  clearly  speak  of  it  as  a  name  still  in  use ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  mentioned  at  any  subsequent  period* 

On  the  southern  side  the  hill  of  the  Carinas  was  separated 
from  the  Caslian  by  a  deep  valley  or  basin ;  of  the  low  situation 
of  which  Nero  availed  himself  to  construct  extensive  fish  ponds, 
as  part  of  the  appurtenances  of  his  enormous  palace,  which 
comprised  at  once  the  whole  of  the  Palatine  and  great  part  of 
the  Esquiline.  Their  site  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
most  stupendous  of  all  monuments  of  imperial  greatness — the 


must  oonfeai  myself  miable  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  course  he  means  to  as- 
sign it,  or  the  mode  in  which  he  repre- 
sents to  himself  the  relations  of  the  lo- 
calities in  question. 


^  I  hope  to  take  a  future  opportu- 
nity of  offering  some  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

**  See  above,  note  15. 
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Colosseum.*^  Id  earlier  times  we  have  no  accoant  ofanybuUil- 
inga  of  note  in  this  part  of  the  city ;  but  tlie  valley  itself  is  one 
BO  strongly  marked,  that  it  seems  impossible  lo  suppose  it  had 
not  some  distinctive  appellation ;  and  wc  may  therefore  readily 
admit  that  it  is  the  district  designated  by  the  term  Cerolienbis  ; 
though  the  passage  in  Varro,"*  which  constitutes  our  sole  aa- 
thority  for  the  name,  is  in  its  present  state  so  vague  and  con- 
fused, that  it  is  hazardous  to  build  any  concludons  upon  it. 
The  name  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  before  the  time  of 
Varro,  and  lo  have  been  known  to  him  only  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Argei.  The  same  was  also  the  case  with  the  Ta- 
BERNOLA,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  situated  between  the 
Oppian  and  Cajlian  mounts,^  and  has  therefore  been  generally 
placed  in  the  valley  which  extends  from  the  Colosseum  towards 
S.  Giovanni  Laterano. 

The  basin  of  the  Ceroliensis  is  separated  from  that  of 
Forum,  by  a  narrow  but  rather  steep  ridge  of  hill.  ext«n^Dp 
across  from  the  Palatine  towards  the  Carime,  though  conuder- 
ably  interior  in  height  to  them  both.  It  b  this  secondary  ridge^ 
which  must  at  one  time  have  been  much  more  conspicuous  tban 
it  is  now,  and  which  was  in  the  later  ages  of  Rome  oocufued 
almost  wholly  by  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  the  Bosi- 
Uca  of  Constantine,  with  the  extensive  platforms  that  support 
them — which  the  latest  enquirers  into  Roman  topography  hare 
concurred  in  regarding  as  the  Velia,  a  name  of  considerable  his- 
torical importance,  but  concerning  which  our  topographical  data 
are  extremely  scanty.  This  subject  will,  however,  be  more  con- 
veniently considered  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Palatine. 


i 


I 


It  is  iiupoiiact  Is  absene  li 
ax  the  » 

iectianaj  by  MUUer ;   bot  the  i 


"  "  Hie  atn  ooQ^imi  icncrabilis  Am- 
phitlieatri 
Erigitnr  nolo,  atagiw  Nenmis 

Uarlul,  Jf  SfKcl.  II.  T.  6. 
"B.L.i,.T.g47.  Hoie[C«BUo 
to.]  Junctn  Cartiue  et 
luGum  Ceroheiuem  >|]pelUtiuii  apporpt, 
quod  priinn.'  rcgii 

■oH|>(iun  >ic  est:  **  CcroIicnsSs  qiuuii- 
CDpa  droft  MiDcrvium  qua  e  Ovlia 
niuttD  iter  in  TabenioU  rat."  Cero- 
IJeiub  k  CftriDorura  juactu  ilicRu  Ca- 
rtniv,  partca  Orolia,  quod  hinc 
raput  Saitw  VIk  >b   Sirvnlic  wwllo, 
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After  the  Capitol  and  the  Roman  Forum,  there  is  certainly  no 
locality  in  the  ancient  city  that  claims  so  much  of  our  interest 
from  historical  associations,  as  the  Palatine  hill — at  once  the 
birth-place  of  the  infant  city,  and  the  abode  of  her  rulers 
during  the  days  of  her  greatest  splendour, — where  the  reed- 
thatched  cottage  of  Romulus  was  still  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
the  gorgeous  structures  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  To  the  visitor 
of  Rome  also,  the  Palatine  derives  an  additional  interest,  from 
the  extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  which  occupy  almost  the 
whole  of  the  hill,  and  are  naturally  among  the  first  to  attract 
his  attention.  But  tempting  as  is  the  prospect  which  these 
remains  at  first  hold  out  that  we  shall  be  able  by  their  means 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  picture  it  to 
ourselves  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  its  splendour,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  labours  of  antiquarians  and  architects  in  this 
department  have  as  yet  led  to  little  satis&ctory  result ;  and 
the  historical  inquirer  must  be  content  to  leave  the  &rther  pro- 
secution of  the  problem  to  the  student  of  ancient  architecture. 
One  point  at  least  seems  certain,  that  all  attempts  to  go  back 
from  any  existing  remains  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  great 
fire  under  Nero,  must  be  utterly  futile.  We  know  that  the 
Palatine  was  one  of  the  quarters  which  sufiered  most  severely 
from  that  great  conflagration  ;  and  if  the  edifices  which  then 
adorned  it  were  not  utterly  destroyed — as  the  expressions  of 
Tacitus  would  certainly  lead  us  to  believe — ^they  were  at  least 
so  much  damaged  as  to  afford  free  scope  for  the  emperor's  fran- 
tic passion  for  building ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  construction  of  his  new  palace,  any  regard  vras  paid 
to  the  arrangements  previously  existing.  We  find,  indeed,  that 
the  names  of  Domus  Augustiana  and  Tiberiana  continued  to 
be  applied  even  in  much  later  times  to  particular  portions  of 
the  palace ;  ^  but  this  by  no  means  proves  that  they  retained 
their  original  character  or  condition  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  in- 


**  They  both  occur  m  the  Notitia,  and 
the  Domus  Tiberiana  is  mentioned  by  se- 
veral other  authors,  long  subsequent  to 
the  reign  of  Nero.  See  Preller,  Die  Re- 
gionen  Romt,  p.  1 83.  It  appears  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
hill,  towards  the  Velabrum,  whence  it 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  '^postica 


pars  Palatii,"— Comp.  Tac.  Hist.  i.  27  ; 
Suet.  Otko,  6 ;  Plut  Galb,  24.  The  pa- 
lace of  Augustus,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the 
library  connected  with  it,  seem  to  have 
stood  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill, 
fronting  the  Forum  and  the  Saam^ 
Way. 
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terpolated  catalogue  ascribed  to  P.  Victor,  that  we  find  the 
houses  of  Cicero  and  Catulus  mentioned  as  if  they  were  still 
standing  on  the  imperial  hill.^^  The  palace  of  Nero  itself 
underwent  many  subsequent  alterations.  Domitian,  Severus, 
Elagabalus,  and  his  cousin  Alexander,  are  all  recorded  as  hav- 
ing made  important  additions  to  its  splendour  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  any  part  of  the  building  in  particular  to  its  pro- 
per founder,  except  the  Septizonium  of  Septimius  Sererus, 
which  formed  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  palace  towards  the 
Porta  Capena,  where  great  part  of  it  was  still  standing  till  near 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

Far  more  interest  for  the  general  scholar  attaches  itself  to 
some  names  and  questions  connected  with  the  early  topography 
of  the  Palatine.  Among  these,  a  prominent  place  is  claimed  by 
the  Grermalus,  or  Cermalus,  a  spot  of  peculiar  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  earliest  legends  of  Rome.  For  it  was  here 
that,  according  to  the  tradition  universally  received,  the  twin 
children  Romulus  and  Remus  were  deposited  by  the  retiring 
waters  of  the  Tiber  :^^  it  was  here  that  stood  originally*®  the 
sacred  fig-tree  that  marked  the  precise  spot  where  they  were 
discovered,  as  well  as  the  Lupercal,  the  grotto  sacred  to  Pan, 
under  which  they  were  nursed  by  the  she- wolf.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance afibrds  us  a  satisfiu^ory  clue  to  the  position  of  the 
Germalus  itsdf^  for  the  site  of  the  Lupercal  is  clearly  indicated 
by  Dionysius,  in  whose  time  it  was  still  preserved  as  an  object 
of  religious  veneration,  though  greatly  altered  firom  its  primi- 
tive aspect.  It  was  a  cave  in  the  rock  which  formed  the  pre- 
cipitous side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  an  the  way  leading  to  the  Cir- 


^  There  is  hardly  any  instanee  in 
which  the  inteipolation  of  thia  catalogue, 
and  the  origin  of  the  various  names 
with  which  it  is  staffed  out,  can  be  more 
clearly  detected  than  in  this  tenth  region ; 
and  it  would  be  an  exercise  not  wiUiout 
interest,  to  strip  the  jackdaw  of  its  bor- 
rowed plumes,  and  show  whence  they 
were  severally  derived. 

^  The  massive  ranges  of  brick  arches 
supporting  a  lofty  terrace,  which  now 
form  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  pic- 
turesque portions  of  the  ruins,  towards 
the  same  angle  of  the  hill,  may  probably 
be  assigned  to  the  same  period. 


**  Germalum  a  germanis  Romnlo  st 
Rcmo,  quod  ad  ficum  Ruminalem  ibi 
inventi  quo  aqua  hibema  Tiberis  eos 
detulerat  in  alveole  expositoe.  Varro, 
de  L,  L.  V.  §  54.  See  also  Plat,  Rom. 
3 ;  Festus,  v.  Cermalus.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  CtnndluB  was  the  original 
form  of  the  word,  and  Germalus  was 
adopted  only  for  the  sake  of  the  etymo- 
logy. 

^  Concerning  its  alleged  miraculous 
transplantation  to  the  Forum,  see  voL 
IV.  p.  14. 
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cu8.^^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  these  words  he  means 
the  way  from  the  Forum ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  place  the 
Germalus  on  the  western  or  north-western  declivity  of  the  Pala- 
tine, just  where,  in  accordance  with  the  legend,  the  waters  of 
the  Tiber,  which  inundated  the  Velabrum,  would  naturally  be 
checked  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  might  thus  be  supposed  to 
have  deposited  their  precious  burthen.  Whether  the  precise 
site  of  the  Lupercal  is  to  be  sought  before  or  after  passing  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Palatine  hill  near  Sta  Anastasia,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Servius  indeed  places  it  in  Circa  ;^  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  passage  already  cited  firom  Dionysius,  that  this  expres- 
sion is  inaccurate. 

Except  in  connection  with  the  aboye  legend,  the  name  of  the 
Germalus  occurs  only  in  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Argean 
priests,  and  among  the  seven  ^'  montes"  of  the  Septimontium. 
The  latter  circumstance  might  appear  at  first  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  it  was  merely  a  local  appelladon  of  a  part 
of  the  Palatine  hill ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  seven  hills,  (^ 
which  the  memory  was  preserved  in  that  ancient  tradition,  were 
not  like  the  '^  septem  domini  montes"  of  the  imperial  city, 
marked  out  by  distinct  and  obvious  natural  boundaries :  one  of 
them  indeed,  the  Suburra,  was  not  a  hill  at  all  ;^^  and  the  Fa- 
gutal  must  have  been  as  little  distinct  from  the  Oppian,  as  the 
Germalus  from  the  Palatine.  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn 
that  in  the  Argean  books  both  the  Germalus  and  VeUa  were 
associated  with  the  Palatine  in  a  manner  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  close  connexion  between  the  two.^  We  may  thus 
conclude,  on  the  whole,  veith  sufficient  certainty,  that  the  Ger- 
malus was  the  part  of  the  Palatine  hill  adjoining  the  Velabrum, 
though  the  precise  extent  in  which  the  term  was  applied,  it  is 


*^  Dionys.  i.  79,  r«  K  mm*^*  .... 

^•«r«v  i)«H  For  the  deBcriptHm  of  the 
Lupercftl,  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  see 
1.32. 

^  Ad  JBn.  VIII.  90.  fleas  Romi- 
nalis,  ad  quam  ejeeti  sunt  Rennis  et 
Romnlus,  qua  fait  «6t  nunc  ett  Luper- 
calf  in  Cireo, 

^  On  this  account  Niebohr,  (/20m. 
Ofck,  I.  p.  407,  note  933),  proposes  to 
strike  it  out  as  an  interpohition :  and  it 


is  certain  that  we  have  one  name  too 
many,  for  the  list  in  Festos  (p.  348,  ed. 
Miiller)  oontains  tigkt  names  instead  of 
teten  ;  but  Mttller  and  Becker  have 
given  satis&ctory  reasons  to  prove  that 
it  is  the  Cnlius  whidi  b  interpoUited. 
HuBchke,  on  the  other  hand,  (Die  Ver* 
foitung  de$  Sertiutf  p.  99,  note  51), 
would  reject  the  FagutaL 

^  Quarts  regioniB  Falatium 

Huic  Grermahun  et  Vefias  oonjunxerunt* 
Varro,  de  L*  L*  t.  |  54. 
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now  impossible  to  determine,  as  was  very  probably  already  the 
ease  in  the  days  of  Varro. 

In  the  fragment  of  the  Argean  books  quoted  by  the  latter 
author,  we  find  mention  of  an  '*  .£des  Romuli,*'  in  connexion 
with  the  Germalus,^^  which  would  afford  a  strong  additional 
argument  for  the  position  of  the  latter,  were  there  any  ground 
for  the  view  adopted  by  some  modem  Italian  antiquaries,  who 
have  bestowed  upon  the  ancient  round  church  of  S.  Teodoro, 
the  name  of  '*  Templum  Romuli."**  But  not  only  is  there  no 
foundation  whatever  for  this  identification,  but  it  is  at  least 
very  doubtfiil  whether  the  church  in  question  represents  any 
temple  at  all.^^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the 
.£des  Romuli  was  closely  connected  with  the  Casa  Romuli,  a 
mere  wooden  hut  thatched  with  reeds,  which  was  stiU  preserved 
as  a  memorial  of  the  simple  habitation  of  the  shepherd  king, — 
and  this  we  learn  from  Plutarch  and  Dionysius^®  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  Circus.  It  appears 
that  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  this  side  was  adorned  in  imperial 
times  by  an  artificial  facing  or  substruction  of  a  costly  character, 
from  which  it  derived  the  name  of  KoXij  ixTQ, — an  appellation 
which  has  usually  been  rendered  into  Latin  by  the  words  "  Pul- 
chrum  Littus,"  and  has  thus  given  rise  to  much  confrision.^' 
A  flight  of  steps  led  down  from  thence  towards  the  Circus,  while 
the  CUvus  Victorise  (already  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  gates 
of  the  Romulean  city)  descended  from  the  western  angle  of  the 
hill  towards  the  Velabrum,*®  and  formed  the  ordinary  comma- 


^  GemuUense  quinticeps  apud  sdem 
Romuli^ — Varro,  I,  o, 

^  Nibby,  note  to  Nardini,  Boma 
Antica,  torn.  ii.  p.  162;  Foro  Momano, 
p.  86.  M.  Urlicha  has  adopted  iht  same 
view^ — Betehr,  Boms,  p.  28. 

^  According  to  M.  Platner,  the  ex- 
isting walls  of  the  church  are  certainly 
not  of  ancient  construction ;  and  though 
it  is  very  possible  that  it  may  occupy 
tlie  site  of  some  ancient  temple,  Uicre  is 
no  proof  whatever  of  the  fact.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
name  of  Templum  Romuli  soems  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  round  temple 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  church  of  SS. 
Cosma  e  Damiano. 

«  Plut.  JRom,  20 ;    Dionys.   i.   79. 


Probably  the  ^  Tugurium  Fanstnli," 
mentioned  by  Solinus,  c.  i.  $  18,  waa 
only  another  name  for  the  same  relic 

^  See  Preller,  Die  Regionem  Roms, 
p.  181.  The  same  view  had  been  al- 
ready put  forward  by  Nibby,  Bima  An- 
tUa,  tom.  I.  p.  43. 

^  This  is  clearly  shown  by  Becker, 
Handbuck,  p.  114,  115;  De  Romm  Mf. 
muri$  atque  poHis,  p.  47.  Ambroach, 
on  the  contrary,  {StudUn  u.  Amdem- 
tungeH,)  by  connecting  the  Clivus  Vie- 
toris  with  the  .^des  Victoric  men- 
tioned by  Asconius,  (ad  Cic,  in  Pis.,  p. 
22),  which  is  clearly  the  same  aa  the 
.£de6  Vicae  Pots  of  Livy,  has  thrown 
the  whole  topography  of  the  Palatine 
into  confusion. 
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nication  from  the  Palatine  with  the  low  grounds  near  the 
Tiber. 

The  name  of  the  Velia  occurs  in  precisely  the  same  relations 
with  the  Palatine  as  that  of  the  Germalus,  both  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Argean  books,  and  the  list  of  names  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  ancient  festival  of  the  Septimontium.  Hence 
it  may  readily  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  like  manner  a  mere 
local  designation  of  a  part  of  the  Palatine  hill.  Coupling  this 
inference  with  the  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  reference 
to  the  house  of  Valerius  Poplicola — ^as  a  lofty  and  commanding 
situation,  overhanging  the  Forum  ^^ — ^the  later  Italian  antiqua- 
ries have,  with  one  accord,  assigned  the  name  to  the  northern 
or  north-western  brow  of  the  Palatine,  which  certainly  is  the 
part  of  the  hill  that  most  immediately  commands  the  Forum  ; 
and  the  same  view  has  been  lately  revived  and  supported  at 
great  length  by  M.  Ambrosch.^^  MM.  Bunsen  and  Becker,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  followed  the  views  put  forward  by  Nie- 
buhr,  who  considers  the  Velia  as  the  ridge  already  described, 
which  stretches  from  the  Palatine  towards  the  Carinse,  and  se- 
parates the  valley  of  the  Forum  from  that  of  the  Ceroli- 
ensis.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  descriptions  in  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  of  the  situation  of  the  house  of  Poplicola, 
with  all  allowance  for  rhetorical  exaggeration,  appear  more 
consistent  with  the  views  of  the  Italian  topographers  than  with 
that  of  Niebuhr  ;  and  had  we  no  other  guide  to  the  position  of 
the  Velia,  we  should  never  have  been  led  to  look  for  it  in  the 
comparatively  trifling  height  alluded  to.  But  ^ile  none  of 
the  passages  which  speak  of  the  house  of  Poplicola  as  ''in 
Velia,"  or  "  in  summa  Velia,"  afford  any  more  definite  notion 


^  ^dificabat  in  summa  Velia,  ubi 
<Uto  atque  munito  loco  aroem  inexpug- 
nabilem  fieri^ — Liv.  ii.  7.  OUmf  i* 
Ivi^fif^  vi^tt  »crf#«ii;ii»r«r«,  X«^«y  tHti^ 
uuf^ift  riii  ky^mt  v>^tfX«f  Wtu»Sit  tti 
^t(iT0fA0f,  •?  »mkwri  VifMutt  *£x/«v,  i«- 
Xi|«^if«r, — Dionya.  t.  19.  So  also  Plu- 
tarch, PopL  10,  tfutt  r^Mynuin^tf  Ui  (t) 
riif  tutXtvfAinit  OmX/cv  «<«/«»  i^rix^i^iMi- 

av-mvrm,  Cicero's  exprefisioiui,  (cU  Be- 
pub.  II.  31),  ^posteaquam,  quod  t» 
exceliiore  loco  Velia  coepiflaet  «dificare, 


eo  ipto  quo  rex  TvUlut  kabitaverat,  eaa- 
pidonem  moviaaet,"  are  much  more 
moderate;  and  indicate,  also,  another 
cause  of  objection  to  the  site  chosen, 
which  had  perhaps  as  much  effect  as 
its  commanding  situation. 

"  Studien  u.  Andeutungen,  p.  119- 
136.  The  additional  arguments  he  has 
brought  forward  have  been  fully  exa- 
mined, and  in  my  opinion  satis&ctorily 
refuted  by  M.  Becker,  De  RomcB  murit, 
p.  41-48;  Handbuch,  p.  246-252. 
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of  its  situation,  we  obtain  more  accurate  information  concern- 
ing another  monument,  which  is  placed  with  equal  unanimity 
in  the  district  in  question.^  This  is  the  .£de8  Penatium,  a  lit- 
tle gloomy  temple,  probably  a  mere  chapel  in  appearance,^  but 
which  derived  a  peculiar  sanctity  from  its  containing  the  house- 
hold gods  of  Rome.  Dionysius,  who  describes  it  accurately 
from  personal  inspection,  says  that  it  stood  not  far  from  the 
Forum,  upon  the  short  way  which  led  to  the  Carince;^  and 
adds, — "  the  place  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
TicsXatoic."  So  the  name  stands  in  our  editions  and  MSS. ;  but 
that  it  is  necessarily  corrupt,  has  been  observed  by  all  the  edi- 
tors ;  and  whether  we  are  to  read  with  Casaubon,  OueXiot,  or, 
as  suggested  by  some  later  writers,  'TtoXiok;  or  TtoXio,  (Sttft 
VeliiSy)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dionysius  is  speaking  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  the  Penates  on  the  Velia ;  and  we  thus 
learn  that  this  was  situated  on  the  direct  way  from  the  Fomm 
to  the  Carinse.  The  suggestion  of  M.  Bunsen,  that  the  round 
temple,  which  is  now  incorporated  into  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma 
e  Damiano  is  no  other  than  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  thus  be- 
comes plausible  enough ;  but  whether  we  are  to  place  it  here, 
or  somewhat  higher  up  the  ascent,  it  still  results  from  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  that  the  Velian  hill  can  be  no  other  than  the 
low  ridge  extending  from  the  Palatine  towards  the  Carinse. 

The  spot  where  this  ridge  joins  on  to  the  Palatine  hill,  and 
where  the  highest  point  of  the  ascent  is  marked  by  the  trium- 
phal arch  of  Titus,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  ancient 
city  ;  for  it  is  here  that  we  may  place,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  and  the  steep  clivus  which  led 
down  from  thence  to  the  Forum,  of  which  the  ancient  pave- 
ment is  still  partly  visible,  is  no  other  than  the  Sacred  Wat 
itself.**     The  situation  and  course  of  this  memorable  street. 


"  See  the  passageB  concerning  it  col- 
lected by  M.  Becker,  Hamdhueh,  p.  247, 
note  388. 

^  It  was  rebuilt  by  Aognstos,  (Mom 
Aneyr.,  p.  33,  ed.  Zumpt),  probably 
after  it  was  thus  described  by  Dionysi- 
us ;  but  whether  it  was  then  much  al- 
tered in  appearance  we  know  not 

nm^itmt   ^•f««r«»  l«'/r«/»«9  •)•»> — Dionys. 
I.  68. 
^  It  is  scarcely  necessar}'  to  allude 


to  the  controversy  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  very  unnecessary  acrimony 
between  MM.  Becker  and  Urlichs,  aa 
to  whether  Sacra  Via,  or  Via  Sacra,  is 
the  proper  collocation.  But  it  seems  to 
result  clearly  from  the  passages  adduced, 
together  with  the  inscriptions  cited  by 
M.  Preller,  (Die  Regtonen,  p.  129),  that 
Sacra  Via  was  the  exclunre  usage  dor* 
ing  the  republican  times,  and  oontiniMid 
to  be,  at  least,  the  most  eonmioB  mod« 
of  expression  during  the  early  agea  of 
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after  being  the  subject  of  endless  discussions,  and  necessarily 
involved  in  confusion  by  the  erroneous  views  entertained  by 
Nardini  and  his  followers  concerning  the  position  of  the  Fo- 
rum, may  at  length  be  considered  as  established  on  satis&ctory 
grounds,  and  all  its  leading  outlines  clearly  determined.*^ 

The  most  important  authorities  on  this  subject  are  two  pas- 
sages, fhe  one  of  Varro,  the  other  of  Festus,  (but  very  probably 
originally  derived  from  the  same  source,)  which  mutually  illus- 
trate one  another.     Varro,  after  speaking  of  the  district  called 
Ceroliensis,  adds :  "  Sine  oritur  caput  Sacrce  Vice  ah  Strenim 
aacelloy  qucd  pertinet  in  Arcem^  qua  sacra  quotquot  mensibus  fe- 
runtur  in  Arcem,  et  per  quam  Augures  ex  Ar^e  profecti  solent 
inaugurare.     Hujua  SacrcB  Vice  para  hcec  sola  vulgo  nota^  quae 
est  a  faro  eunti  primore  clivo.^    Festus  also  tells  us :  '^  Itaque 
ne  eatenua  quidem^  ut  vulgua  opinatur,  sacra  appeUanda  est  a  re- 
gia  ad  domum  Regis  sacrificuli^  sed  etiam  a  Regis  domo  ad 
sacellum  Streniss  et  rursus  a  regia  usque  in  arcem."     It  is  evi- 
dent that  both  passages  contain  the  same  general  meaning,  and 
we  may  thence  infer  that  the  part  of  the  Sacred  Way  which  led 
from  the  Regia  to  the  house  of  the  Rex  sacrificulus,  was  a  cli- 
vus,  or  steep  ascent,  beginning  immediately  from  the  Forum,  at 
the   south-western  angle   of   which   stood   the  Regia,   form- 
ing a  kind  of  vestibule  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  thus  abut- 
ting immediately  upon  the  street  in  question.**     It  was  this 
ascent  which  is  sometimes  designated  (though  only  by  poets) 
as  the  Sacer  CUvus.    That  this  was  identical  with,  or  regarded 
as  forming  a  part  of,  the  Sacra  Via,  may  be  clearly  inferred 
from  two  passages  of  Horace,  in  which  he  is  treating  of  sub- 
jects precisely  similar,  in  both  instances  alluding  to  anticipated 
triumphs.     In  the  one  he  says — 


the  Empire;  while  Via  8aera  came  gra- 
dually into  use,  and  in  the  later  impe- 
rial times  was  generally  employed,  as 
it  continued  to  be  during  the  middle 
ages. 

^^  M.  Bunsen,  notwithstanding  his 
clear  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  was  prevented  from  arriving 
at  any  satisfactory  results  in  regard  to 
the  ViaSacra,  by  his  singular  misconcep- 
tion of  the  Clivus  Sacer,  (see  below,  note 
60. )  To  M.  Ambrosch  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  first  cleared  up  this  subject ; 


and  his  views,  which  are  followed  in  all 
the  most  essential  points  by  M.  Becker, 
form  the  basis  of  what  I  have  here  given. 

»  De  L.  L.  V.  §  47.  The  words 
**  primore  cEvo,"  are  conndered  by  M. 
Bunsen  and  M.  Ambrosch,  (though  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  see  why),  to  be  cor- 
rupt. It  appears  that  most  MSS.  have 
primorOyOiheTspraximoro:  but  whether 
we  read  primore,  primo,  or  proximo,  the 
sense  is  much  the  same. 

^  See  the  article  on  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum, vol.  IV.  p.  13. 
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Concines  majore  poeta  plectro 
Cffisarem,  quandoque  trahet  fcroces 
Per  sacrum  clivwn  merita  decorus 

Fronde  Sicambros. — Carm.  iv.  2.  33. 

In  the  other — 

Intactos  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 
Sacra  catenatus  via. — Epod.  vn.  7. 

The  latter  expression  clearly  applies  to  the  descent  of  the 
triumphal  procession  by  the  Clivus  from  the  Summa  Sacra  \la 
to  the  Forum,  which  must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing parts  of  that  solemnity  ;^  and  we  thus  learn  that  the  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way  distinguished  as  the  Sacer  Clivus,  was  com- 
prised in  the  route  taken  by  the  triumphal  processions  on  their 
way  to  the  Capitol.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  line  of  street  passing  under  the  arch  of  Titus,  which 
was  undoubtedly  erected,  as  well  as  those  of  Constantino  and 
Severus,  upon  the  line  of  this  triumphal  road.  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  Domus  Regis  Sacrificuli  cannot  indeed  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  b  evident  from  the  passage  in  Festus,  that  it  was 
at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  Regia,  and  therefore 
probably  near  the  top  of  the  ascent.  M.  Ambrosch*^  has  sug- 
gested the  great  probability,  that  the  ancient  dwelling-place  of 


^  The  only  other  passage  in  which 
the  Sacer  Clivus  occurs,  is  one  of  Mar- 
tial, (i.  70,)  in  which  he  is  pointing  out 
to  his  hook  the  way  to  the  Palatine: 
and  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that 
it  was  necessary  to  ascend  the  Givus 
so  called,  in  order  to  reach  the  palace 
firom  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Fo- 
rumy— 

Qucris  iter  t  dicam.     Vicinum  Cas- 
toracans 
Tranffihis  Vests,  viigineamque  do- 
mum 
Inde  taero  veneranda  petes  Palatia 
cliro, 
Plnrima  qua  sunmii  fulget  imago 
ducis. 
This  statement  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  view  ahove  put  forth,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Palatine  was  clearly  on  the  height, 
apparently  just  where  the  road  that 


leads  to  Sta  Bonaventura  now  toma  off 
at  the  arch  of  Titus.  The  following 
lines. 
Nee  te  detineat  miri  radiata  Coloan 
Qus  Rhodium  moles  vincere  gaodet 
opus, 
show  that  the  Colossus  was  near  the 
smnmitof  theCUvus;  and  we  know  that 
it  then  stood  on  a  part  of  the  site  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  from  whence  it  was 
removed  by  Hadrian  to  the  spot  wImts 
its  pedestal  is  still  seen,  (Spart,  Hadr, 
19.)  M.  Bunsen,  by  supposing  the  CB- 
vus  Sacer  to  have  been  a  street  tumimg 
of  from  the  Via  Sacra,  and  leading  di- 
rectly up  to  the  Palatine,  after  passing 
the  Regia,  has  involved  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  confusion.  His  views  have  been 
fully  refuted  by  M.  Ambrosch. 
«  Stwlien,  p.  52. 
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one  of  the  kings,  several  of  whom  are  stated  to  have  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  was  appro- 
priated as  the  official  residence  of  their  priestly  representative. 

We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  Sacra  Via  as  consisting  of 
three  portions :  the  one  commencing  at  the  chapel  of  Strenia — 
the  position  of  which  in  the  Ceroliensis,  and  apparently  near 
the  foot  of  the  Carin®,  may  be  inferred  from  Varro — ^and  ex-, 
tending  from  thence  along  the  low  grounds  till  it  joined  the- 
triumphal  way  near  the  Meta  Sudans,  and  ascended  the  steep 
Clivus,  (which  still  retains  its  ancient  pavement,)  up  to  the 
arch  of  Titus.  Here  commenced  the  second  portion — the  Sa- 
cred Way  in  its  more  limited  and  popular  signification,  which 
appears  to  have  descended  directly  from  the  summit  of  the  hill 
to  the  angle  of  the  Forum  adjoining  the  Regia,  as  above  shown. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  manner  in 
which  it  entered  the  Forum ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  must 
have  done  so  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the  piazza,  and  that 
it  was  there  we  may  place  the  Fornix  Fabianus,  close  to  the 
Regia.  ^  But  in  this  case  it  must  have  passed  from  thence  to 
the  opposite  side,  as  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  pavement 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Forum,  and  extends 
from  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  in  a  direct  line  to- 
wards the  arch  of  Severus,  is  that  of  the  Sacra  Via,  as  it  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  route  taken  by  the  sacred  processions 
on  their  way  to  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Arx.  It  is  this  which  formed  the  third  portion  of  the  Sacred 
Way  as  described  to  us  by  Varro  and  Festus. 


*  That  thiB  arch  was  mtuated  on  the 
Sacred  Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Clivus, 
where  the  latter  emerged  into  the  Fo- 
mm,  seems  to  result  clearly  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Cicero,  (pro  Plane.  7),  **  Equi- 
dem  si  quando,  nt  fit,  jactor  in  tnrha, 
non  illmn  accuso,  qui  est  in  Summa  Sa^ 
era  Via^  eum  ego  ad  Fabium  fomieem 
impellor,  sed  eum  qui  in  me  ipsum  in- 
currit  atque  inddit ;"  compared  with 
another,  (de  Or,  ii.  66),  in  which  he 
cites  CrasBOB  as  saying,  '^  Ita  sibi  ipsum 
magnum  videri  Memmium,  ut  in  forum 
deteendem,  caput  ad  Fabianum  areum 
demiiUrei**  But  both  these  passages 
are  eonaisteiit  with  the  theory  of  M. 

V. 


Ambrosch,  who  places  it  at  the  eouth- 
eattem  angle  adjoining  the  temple  of 
Faustina,  as  well  as  with  that  of  M. 
Becker  followed  in  the  text.  The  pas- 
sage firom  Trebellius  PoUio,  {Salonin.  i.), 
also  seems  to  me  equally  capable  of  be- 
ing reconciled  wiUi  either  theory.  But 
the  authority  of  the  scholiasts  on  Goero 
dted  by  Becker,  (though  pdrfaaps  not 
very  great)  is,  so  fSar  as  it  goes,  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  his  theory :  and  I  can- 
not think  the  separation  of  the  Regia 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta,  which  results 
of  necessity  from  M.  Ambrosch's  ar» 
rangement,  either  probable  or  consls* 
tent  with  the  au^oriti^  on  the  subjeet; 

R 
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Some  light  may  perhaps  be  hereafter  thrown  upon  the  mt 
in  which  the  Sacred  Way  emerged  into  the  Forum,  by  the 
moral  of  the  earth  which  now  cooceala  them  both  from  Ught 
an  operation  for  which  the  absence  of  all  modem  buildings  ii 
this  part  of  ihe  Campo  Vaceino  affords  peculiar  facilities 
it  must  not  be  too  confidently  expected  that  this  will  cl 
all  difSculties ;  tor  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  i>a.vt 
and  foundations  which  would  be  thus  brouglit  to  light, 
the  same  relative  positions  as  they  did  in  the  daj-a  of  Cicero 
Varro,     It  is  highly  probable  that  considerable  changea 
made,  at  the  sauic  time  that  the  gigantic  substructions  o 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,   and  the  Basilica  of  Constat 
altered  the  aspect  of  the  adjoining  locahlies.     The  pavcoi' 
at  present  I^d  bare  beneath  the  arch  of  Titus,  appears  to  sj 
out  into  a  kind  of  open  piazza  in  front  of  the  former 
and  continues  unbroken  along  the  basement  of  the  Basil 
from  whence  it  must  have  descended  in  a  direct  hne  to 
temple  of  Faustina.     It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  later 
the  empire  it  seems  to  have  been  to  this  portion  of  the  si 
and  not  to  one  leading  down  directly  to  the  Fornm, 
name  of  Via  Sacra  was  applied.     Thus  we  find  in  the  Nodi 
the  Via  Sacra  mentioned  immediately  between  the  temple 
Jupiter  Stator,  (which  stood  close  to  the  arch  of  Titus,) 
the  Basilica  of  Constantlne ;  and  we  elsewhere   find  the  Ul 
described  as  situated  "prope  SacramViam."     During  the  ci 
part  of  the  middle  ages  also,  it  was  this  same  line  to  which 
name  appears  to  have  remained  attached,  as  we  find  tlie  church' 
of  Sta  Maria  Antiqua  (now  Sta  Francesca  Bomnna.)  and 
Cosma  e  Damiano,   both   designated   as   "  in    Via   Sucm,' 
Whether  the  course  of  the  street  itself  was  altered,  or,  as 
pears  more  probable,  it  was  merely  widened  and  enlarged, 
the  name  in  consequence  extended  so  as  to  comprise  the^^i 
adjoining  space,   we  cannot  now  determine.     But  the 
number  of  small  shopkeepers  whom  we  find  carrying  on 
respective  trades  "  in  Via  Sacra,"  seem  to  show  that  the 
can  hardly  have  been  restricted  to  a  single  narrow  street, 
the  Cli\Ti9  which  ascends  to  the  arch  of  Titus  on  the  o} 
aide."     It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  that  the  fourth 


**  Se«  Ui«  pasaagn  eiled  by  M.  Btm- 
D,  (&K*rcJiMaf,  lit.  p.  BO.) 
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gion  of  the  city,  which,  in  our  existing  catalogues,  derives  its 
name  from  the  temple  of  Peace,  was  originally  called  after  the 
Sacred  Way,  a  circumstance  that  would  at  once  explain  the  use 
of  the  term  *'  in  Sacra  Via"  in  a  more  extended  sense :  but  it 
appears  that  there  is  really  no  authority  for  this  assertion, 
though  it  has  passed  current  for  centuries,  and  M.  Preller  has 
shown  ^  that  in  all  probability  the  Regions  of  Augustus  were 
not  distinguished  by  any  names  at  all. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Summa  Sacra  Via, 
we  find  several  other  names  of  interest  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome.  Here  stood  the  Sacellum  Larum,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
in  describing  the  Pomcerium  of  Romulus,  and  close  to  which 
we  are  told  that  Ancus  Marcius  had  his  dwelling.^  The  street 
or  road  which  now  turns  ofip  from  the  arch  of  Titus  towards  the 
church  of  Sta  Bonaventura,  must  coincide  almost  exactly  with 
that  which  led  in  ancient  times  to  the  Porta  Mugonia,  or  Porta 
Vetus  Palatii,  and  seems  to  have  continued  in  later  times  to  be 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  as  it  still  is  the 
only  access  for  carriages  to  the  Palatine  hill.^'  Adjoining  this 
road,  and  close  to  the  gate,  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator ;  a  name  so  long  erroneously  applied  to  the  three  columns 
near  Sta  Maria  Liberatrice.  Adjacent  to  this  temple  was  the 
abode  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  which  stood  also,  as  we  are  told, 
at  the  summit  of  the  Nova  Via.^  The  latter  was — as  is  so 
frequently  the  case— one  of  the  most  ancient  streets  of  Rome ; 
new  only  in  reference  to  the  city  of  Romulus  on  the  Palatine, 
of  which  it  was  without  the  walls,  and  may  probably  have 
formed  the  earliest  suburb.  The  points  already  established, 
will  enable  us  without  much  difficulty  to  trace  its  course. 


meet  ako  with  Tibiarii,  Librarii,  &c 
See  the  insoriptioiis  referred  to  bj  M. 
Becker,  {Handlmek,  p.  226,  not  354) ; 
and  M.  PreUer,  (Die  Regionen  d,  8t, 
Bom,  p.  129).  Many  of  these  are  pro- 
bably of  late  timee ;  but  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Ovid  and  Properdns,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Sacred  Way  was  a  favou- 
rite resort,  not  only  of  firoit-sellerB,  but 
of  the  venders  of  more  precious  wares, 
(Becker,  I,  e.) 

•*  Die  Regionen  der  Stadt  Bom,  p. 
68-72. 

••  SolinuSyC.  l.§  23. 


^  Inde  petens  dextram :  Porta  est,  ait, 
istaPabiti: 

Hie  Stator:  hoc  primum  oon- 
dita  Roma  loco  est 
Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  1.  31. 
The  turn  to  the  right  is  evidently  that 
on  reaching  the  Summa  Sacra  Via :  and 
we  must  not  construe  the  words  of  tiie 
poet  so  strictly  as  to  infer  from  inde, 
that  he  turned  off  immedicUelif  after 
passing  the  Regia. 

^  For  the  position  of  these  two  edi- 
fices, comp.  Liv.  I.  12 ;  Dionys.  ii.  50 ; 
Ovid.  I,  c,  and  Liv.  i.  47 ;  Solin.  i.  §  24. 
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The  Nuva  \ia.  appears  to  have  turned  off  almost  immediately  > 
after  issuing  from  the  ancient  gate,  probably  between  the  latter 
and  the  8umma  Sacra  Via,  though  the  two  streets  moat  here  I 
have  been  in  very  close  contact.  From  this  point,  which  is  dc-  I 
fitgnated  as  the  Summa  Nova  Via.  it  descended  in  a  direction  I 
nearly  parallel  with  tbe  Sacra  Via.  bat  close  under  the  flank  of  I 
the  Palatine,  passed  at  the  back  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  between  I 
the  sanctuary  itself  and  the  grove  sacred  to  the  goddess,"  then  I 
rounded  the  angle  of  the  Palatine,  and  closely  followed  the  J 
slope  of  that  hill,  so  as  to  keep  between  the  steep  declivity  a 
the  Vitus  Tuscus,  until  it  descended  to  the  Velabrum,  into  I 
which  it  appears  to  have  emerged,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Cli-  1 
vus  Victoria;,  and  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Romanala.'* 

Of  the  localities  which  surround  the  Forum,  there  remain  1 
only  to  be  noticed  two  names  of  ancient  origin ;  but  which  con- 
tinued in  use  during  the  flourishing  ages  of  the  city.     One  of 
these,  the  Aroiletum,  was  in  all  probability  a  local  appella- 
tion derived  from  the  natural  qualities  of  the  soil,  though  the  ■ 
perverse  etymological  ingenuitj-  of  the  Romans  had  invented  a 
well-tnown  fable  to  account  for  its  origin,"     It  was  still  osed  J 
under  the  earlier  emperors  to  designate  a  certain  quarter  of  the  I 
city;  but  the  determination  of  its  position  had,  until  lately,  at- 
tracted but  little  attention  among  Roman  topographers,  and  to  I 
M.  Becker  nnquestionably  belongs  the  merit  of  having  been  tbe^ 
first  to  clear  up  this  important  question.     He  has  shown  in  a| 
Bati&factory  manner,  from  a  comparison  of  three  passages  ( 
Martial,  'i  who  uses  the  word  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  to  buvt  1 


I 


M  TUk  foiut,  viaah  M  Risl  scenw 
ntber  ungolar,  icsolB  ckarlv  from  the 
pUnge  «t  Cicero,  (<Ir  IHr.  i.  (5),  in 
vhicli,  upe^iog  of  Ihe  prophetic  foice 
of  Aiu>  Lonitjiu,  be  tsf«,  "  aoiUta  est 
vox  a  'mo  Vatir,  jui  a  Falalii  radict 
in  JTvran  riom  dtrrnn  ttl." 

It  mu  hcra.  ■■  ilie  fool  of  tbe  drscenl 
(ii^ima  Nora  via),  tlwt  the  street  in 
qoalioii  BfiprvMhcd  moat  cloaclj'  to  tlie 
FoiUDi ;  Bod  •  direct  conimiinicntion  be. 
tmn  tbe  two— >[irob«bljr  hy  a  ihorl  aide 
alfMt — appe&n  lo  have  been  opened  in 
lb*  dme  oF  ADgtutui.    Sec  OtIiI.  Fnii. 


r'  For  ibo 


e  of  lbs  Ker*  Tia, 


tad  Ihe  pftsMgw  nhicb  pn»a  [I, 
Beckw,  HindtMck,  p.  I  H,  2t3-3. 


Ihu  both  M.Urlichi^  ftnit  M.  B«oli«*vl 
>mm  to  coodder  tbi>  Mymolng}'  m  IImV 


TfaH  tut  of  Uwsr  [uiangn, 
TonBtrii  SubntriF  fkoobua  (cdct  pi 

CroentK  i>endenl    qtu  flaplla    Mr>-a 

Argil]  UP  Ictom  tnullos  obaudtil  • 
is  in  ilself  deoHvo  u  in  Ihv  proxinu^,  L 
or  rather  contiguily,  of  tin-  .Ai^etmn  \ 
uid  the  Subnm- 
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been  one  still  familiar  to  his  readers,  that  the  quarter  so  desig- 
nated in  his  days,  could  be  no  other  than  one  immediately  ad- 
joining to  the  Suburra  and  the  Imperial  Fora.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  considerable  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  these 
magnificent  constructions  was,  in  fact,  taken  from  the  quarter 
previously  called  Argiletum,  which  was  itself  a  busy  and  popu- 
lous district  inhabited  chiefly  by  artisans.  But  as  the  name  is 
extended  by  Martial  himself  as  far  as  the  Forum  of  Caesar,^' 
there  is  certainly  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  it  originally 
stretched  a  little  fiGirther ;  and  we  thus  readily  understand  how 
livy  could  describe  the  celebrated  temple  of  Janus,  which  was 
placed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  (vol.  iv.  p.  29.)  near  the  north- 


^  This  is  indeed  denied  by  M.  Becker, 
who  thinks  that  Martial  in  this  passage, 
(i.  17,  ▼.  10),  does  not  use  the  words 
^  Ceesaris  Fonun"  in  their  ordinary  sig- 
nification as  the  Forom  Juliiim,  but  re- 
fers to  that  of  Domitian,  the  Caesar  of 
hisown  day.  To  this  I  can  by  no  means 
assent.  It  seems  to  me  certain  that  the 
Forom  of  Caesar  was  an  appellation  too 
well  understood  and  established  in  this 
poet's  day  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  its 
meaning.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  lat- 
ter appears  to  describe  the  same  locality 
in  another  epigram  as  situated  **  Lamina 
post  Pads  Palladiumque  forum,"  an  ex- 
pression irrecondleable  with  the  position 
asBgned  by  M.  Becker,  (and  which  I 
have  elsewhere  stated  my  reasons  for 
adopting),  to  the  Forum  of  Ceeear.  The 
solution  of  thisi^pears  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
Tery  natural  hypothesis  that  the  two  epi- 
grams relate  to  different  shops ;  there  is 
surely  nothing  Tery  impossible  in  sup- 
posing that  Martial's  poems  were  to  be 
bought  at  more  than  one  bookseller's ; 
and  when  we  find  the  master  of  the  shop 
called  Atrectos  in  one  case,  and  Secun- 
dus  in  the  other,  the  presumption  is,  that 
different  persons  are  meant,  though  his 
name  may  have  been,  as  suggested  by 
M.  Becker,  **  Atrectus  Secundus." 

It  is  stiU  somewhat  difficult  to  see 
how  the  shop  in  question  could  have 
been  situated  *' contra  Caesaris  forum" 
after  that  of  Domitian  had  been  built : 


and  that  this  was  already  the  case,  ap- 
pears to  result  clearly  from  the  mention 
of  the  Forum  Palladium  in  the  second 
epigram  of  the  same  book.  But  it  is  in 
itself  highly  improbable  that  this  work, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  left  unfi- 
nished by  Domitian  at  his  death,  should 
have  been  already  sufBciently  advanced 
to  have  obtained  a  distinctive  appella- 
tion, as  early  as  the  time  when  we  must 
suppose  the  first  book  of  Martial's  epi- 
grams to  have  been  published ;  (see 
Clinton's  Fcuti  B&mani,  p.  77.)  In  the 
subsequent  books,  also,  we  find  him  re- 
peatedly alluding  to  three  fora,  (in.  38. 
VII.  65.  VIII.  44),  with  no  mention  of  a 
fourth,  the  first  allusion  to  which  occurs 
in  the  tenth  book,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished till  after  A.  D.  96,  It  appears  to 
me  highly  probable,  on  this  account  as 
well  as  from  its  own  internal  evidence, 
that  the  second  epigram  of  the  first 
book  was  not  added  until  a  later  edition, 
as  must  have  undoubtedly  been  the  case 
with  the  one  preceding  it,  in  which  the 
poet  speaks  of  himself  as 

Toto  notus  in  orbe  Martialis 
Argutis  epigrammaton  libellis. 
In  this  case  we  may  weU  suppose 
that  the  space  afterwards  occupied  bv 
the  Forum  Transitorium  was,  at  the 
time  when  the  first  book  was  originally 
written,  still  a  part  of  the  Argiletum, 
and  contained,  among  other  shops,  that 
of  the  bookseller  Secundus. 
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eastern  angle  of  the  Forum,  as  situated  ad  infimum  Argtldum. 
Unfortunately,  Servius,  ^^  who  uses  precisely  the  same  words 
concerning  its  position,  adds,  ^^jtucta  iheairum  MarceUi^  and 
his  authority  has  been  followed  by  all  Roman  topographers 
firom  Biondo  down  to  Nibby,  who,  in  consequence,  not  only 
transferred  the  Argiletum  to  the  western  foot  of  the  Capitol — 
overlooking  or  disregarding  the  explicit  testimony  of  Martial—* 
but  removed  the  temple  of  Janus  together  with  it,  in  spite  of  the 
evidences  that  the  latter  was  situated  in  the  Forum.  M.  Bon- 
sen,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  came  to  just  conclusions  on  the 
latter  point,  was  still  so  "wedded  to  the  authority  of  Servius  or 
to  the  long  established  theory,  that  he  supposes  ^^  the  two  tem- 
ples of  Janus  to  be  distinct,  and  that  the  one  in  the  Forum,  the 
'*  Janus  Quirini,"  was  built  by  Romulus,  the  one  in  the  Ai^e- 
tum,  by  Numa.  M.  Urlichs,  still  following  the  same  view,'* 
finds  himself  compelled  to  maintain  not  only  that  there  existed 
two  temples  of  Janus,  both  of  almost  equal  antiquity,  and  of  the 
same  distinguished  sanctity,  and  both  remarkable  for  the  same 
peculiar  religious  observance ;  but  he  is  forced  to  admit  that 
Ovid  himself  has  confounded  the  two.  Improbable  as  such  a 
supposition  is  in  itself,  it  becomes  doubly  so,  when  we  find  Ovid 
expressly  distinguishing  the  temple  of  the  god  in  the  Forum 
firom  all  the  other  Jani,  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the 
only  one  that  contained  his  statue. 

Cum  tot  sint  Jani,  cur  stas  sacratus  in  %mo 
Hie  ubi  juncta  foris  templa  duobus  habes. 

Fast.  I.  257. 

It  appears  far  simpler  to  suppose  that  it  is  Servius,  and  mot 
Ovid  that  is  in  error ;  that  the  former  writer  has  taken  a  Janus 
which  did  in  £Etct  stand  in  his  time  near  the  theatre  of  Marcel- 
lus,^'  for  the  fitmous  Janus  of  Numa,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
Argiletum  having,  in  his  days,  become  entirely  obsolete,  he  had 
applied  the  words  of  Livy,  "  ad  infimum  Argiletum,"  to  the 
one  site  instead  of  the  other,  without  perceiving  the  contradic- 
tion in  which  he  was  thus  involving  himself. 


^*  Ad  JEn,  Tii.  607.  \  DoiUius,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  netr 


''  B€9ckre}bungt  Bd.  in,  Th.  ri.  p.  1 16. 
'*  md.  Bd.  Ill,  Th.  III.  pp.  6.  7. 
^  Thia  was  the  Janus  built  by  C. 


the  Forum  OKtorium,  and  restored  by 
Tiberius  in  A.  D.  17.~Tac  Ann.  ir. 
49. 
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The  other  passages  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  re- 
gard to  the  Argiletum,  really  prove  little  or  nothing.  I  cannot 
think  we  can  draw  with  safety  any  topographical  conclusions 
from  the  description  in  Virgil  of  the  "  lionizing"  walk  of  Evan- 
der  and  ^neas;^  and  still  less  that  we  are  entitled  to  infer 
from  the  order  in  which  the  names  of  certain  localities  are  ex«- 
plained  by  Varro,  that  the  places  themselves  were  situated  in 
that  sequence.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  less  probable 
than  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  which  M.  Urlichs  appears  to 
incline,  that  the  name  of  the  Argiletum  was  used  by  Martial  in 
a  sense  wholly  different  from  that  intended  by  Livy  and  Virgil. 

Closely  connected  by  situation  with  the  Argiletum,  is  another 
local  designation,  which  has  for  the  most  part  been  the  subject 
of  a  strange  misconception — the  Lautumij:.  From  Lucio  Fan* 
no  down  to  our  own  days,  it  had  been  regarded  by  all  topogra- 
phers as  merely  another  name  for  the  Career  Mamertinus,  the 
prison  under  the  Capitol.  M.  Bunsen  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  ^^  that  the  term  occurs  in  two  passages  in 
livy,^  where  it  cannot  possibly  mean  any  thing  else  than  a 
quarter  or  portion  of  the  city  immediately  adjoining  the  Forum 
on  the  north,  and  which  was  subsequently  occupied,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  Basilica  Porcia  and  adjoining  edifices.  M.  Becker 
has  since  shown,  ®^  that  the  whole  notion  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Career  under  the  Capitol  and  the  Lautumias,  has 
arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the  passage  in  Varro,  in  which 
he  gives  the  etymology  of  the  name ;  and  that  the  "  Career 
Lautumiarum,"  or  as  it  was  more  frequently  termed  simply 
**  Lautumise,"  was  a  prison  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  kings. 
In  later  times  we  find  the  name  employed  only  in  reference  to 
this  place  of  confinement :  its  earlier  and  more  general  signifi- 
cation probably  fell  into  disuse  when  the  space  which  it  had 
originally  designated  came  to  be  wholly  occupied  by  public 
edifices. 


I  have  now  completed  the  retiew  of  those  districts  which 


'B  This  has  been  done  by  K.  O.  MUl- 
ler,  {ad  Var.  de  L,  L.  v.  §  157),  as 
well  as  by  MM.  Becker  and  Urlichs. 
The  controversy  between  the  two  last 
upon  this  subject  seems  to  me  very  un- 
satisfactory. 

^  Buokretbmng,  Bd.  in.  Th.  ii.  p.  28. 


^  XXVI.  27 ;  XXXIX.  44. 

^  Handbueh,  p.  246-268 ;  Zurlt&m. 
Topographie.  p.  1 9-24.  The  arguments 
brought  against  this  view  by  M.  Urlichs, 
{R6m,  Topogr,  in  LHpzig,  p.  13-16, 
and  Th.  ii.  p.  4),  appear  to  me  very  in- 
conclusive. 
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more  immediately  surround  the  Roman  Forum,  or  are  so 
closely  connected  with  it  as  to  fall  naturally  into  the  same  sur- 
vey. It  would  be  a  task  of  much  interest  to  proceed  firom 
thence  by  the  Vicus  Jugarius  to  the  Carmental  gate,  immedi- 
ately outside  of  which  we  find  the  Forum  Olitorium,  with  its 
three  ancient  temples  of  Juno,  Spes,  and  Pietas,  as  well  as  the 
celebrated  theatre  of  Marcellus ;  and  to  trace  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  suburb  which  arose  in  very  early  times  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Tiber,  (extra  partam  Flumentanam^^  and 
eventually  spread  itself  out  into  the  broad  plain  beyond,  where 
the  magnificent  series  of  structures,  commenced  by  Agrippa  and 
continued  by  successive  emperors,  occupied  almost  the  whole 
space  of  the  Campus  Martins.  But  while  the  enquiries  of  the  to- 
pographer upon  the  spot  are  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  in  this 
quarter  of  Rome  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  buildings  are  here  for  the  most  part  buried  under  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  the  modem  city,  they  possess  less  attrac- 
tion for  the  scholar  than  those  which  relate  to  the  quarters  in- 
habited in  earlier  times,  and  thence  associated  with  more  interest- 
ing recollections.  The  elaborate  examination  of  this  portion 
of  the  subject  by  M.  Urlichs  and  M.  Becker,  has  however  contri- 
buted much  to  our  knowledge  of  this  department  also  of  Roman 
topography ;  and  the  reader  who  has  not  leisure  to  enter  into 
their  somewhat  voluminous  researches,  will  find  an  excellent 
sketch  of  the  historical  topography  of  this  region  in  M.  Preller*8 
valuable  commentary  upon  the  Notitia.  In  the  last-mentioned 
work,  (which  has  appeared  since  I  commenced  the  present  series 
of  articles,)  coupled  with  M.  Becker  s  Handbuch^  and  the  in- 
valuable collection  of  authorities  which  it  contains,  the  student 
will  find  almost  all  the  materials  necessary  for  enabling  him 
to  prosecute  his  researches  in  the  domain  of  Roman  topo- 
graphy. A  judicious  selection  of  extracts  from  the  medieval 
authorities  and  documents  is  unfortunately  still  a  desideratum 
in  this  department  of  literature ;  and  the  want  of  it  is  the  more 
felt,  because  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  authorities  of  which  the 
originals  are  commonly  the  most  difficult  of  access. 

£.  H.   BUNBURT. 
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XII 
MISCELLANIES. 


1.  Remarks  on  Genesis  xxxvii.  35. 

^  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him ; 
but  he  refused  to  be  comforted :  and  he  said,  For  I  will  go  down  into 
the  grare  unto  my  son  mourning.    Thus  his  father  wept  for  him.** 

The  old  Jewish  commentator  Abarbanel  translates .  the  latter  part 
of  this  Terse  as  follows : — ^^  And  his  father  wept  loiih  him  :*'  meaning 
by  '^  his  fother,"  Isaac  the  father  of  Jacob. 

Throwing  aside  all  discussion  as  to  the  words  and  construction  of 
the  passage,  the  objection  which  would  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of 
almost  erery  one,  would  be,  that  Isaac  at  this  time  was  not  alire,  for 
in  the  35th  chapter,  and  28th  and  29th  verses,  occur  the  following 
words  :  ^  And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  an  hundred  and  fourscore  years, 
and  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,"  &c. — My  principal  oibieei  in 
writing  this  short  paper,  is  not  so  much  to  contend  for  the  reading  of 
Abarbanel,  as  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  above  objection,  and 
to  show  that  we  are  not  to  conclude  a  man  to  be  dead,  because  it  has 
been  previously  stated  that  he  did  die,  and  his  age-  at  his  death  is 
given. 

If  we  look  into  the  subject  more  closely,  we  shall  find  that  it  can 
be  most  clearly  shown,  that  Isaac  must  have  lived  at  least  twelve 
years  after  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  and  carried  to  Egypt 

Isaac,  when  he  died,  was  180  years  old. 

Gen.  XXXV.  28.  "  And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  an  hundred  and  four- 
score years." 

Jacob  was  bom  when  Isaac  was  60  years  old. 

Gren.  XXV.  26.  "  And  Isaac  was  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare 
them."  Consequently  the  age  of  Jacob  at  his  father's  death,  must 
have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Joseph,  when  sold  by  his  brethren,  was  17  years  of  age. 

Gen.  xxxvn.  2.  "  Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,  was  feeding  the 
flock  with  his  brethren." 

Joseph,  when  he  appeared  before  Pharaoh,  was  30  years  old,  and 
consequently  had  been  13  years  absent  from  his  father  at  that  time. 

Gen.  xu.  46.  '^  And  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  stood  be- 
fore Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt." 

V.  s 
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From  that  circumstance  until  Joseph  sent  for  his  father,  there  were 
seven  years  of  plenty,  and  ttDo  of  famine. 

(Jen.  XLV.  11.  "  For  yet  there  are/tJ«  years  of  famine.^ 

Thus,  by  adding  13,  7,  and  2,  we  see  that  22  years  at  least  must 
have  elapsed  from  the  supposed  death  of  Joseph  until  he  saw  his 
father,  and  presented  him  to  Pharaoh. 

Jacob,  when  presented  to  Pharaoh,  was  130  years  old. 

Gen.  xLvn.  9.  "  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  days  of  the 
years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years.'* 

Substracting  22  from  130,  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  lamentation 
for  Joseph  mentioned  in  the  rerse  under  discussion,  108  years  old. 

Now,  referring  to  the  first  part  of  this  argument,  we  find  that  Jacob 
at  the  death  of  Isaac  was  120  years  old,  consequently  Isaac  (subtract- 
ing 108  from  120,)  must  have  lived  twelve  years,  detailed  in  the  37th 
chapter  of  Grenesis. 

The  above,  at  all  events,  shows  that  there  is  no  absolute  impossi- 
bility in  the  translation  proposed  by  Abarbanel. 

A  similar  difficulty  occurs  in  the  mention  of  the  death  of  Abraham. 
Gen.  XXV.  7,  8.  "  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  Abraham's 
life  which  he  lived,  an  hundred  threescore  and  fifteen  years.  Then 
Abraham  gave  up  the  ghoit^  &c.  One  would  naturally  suppose  froB 
this,  that  he  was  dead  at  the  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  related  frirtlMr 
on  in  the  same  chapter;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  will  be 
immediately  seen  from  the  following  comparison  of  the  dates. 

Abraham's  age  at  his  death  was         ....    175  years. 
...  at  birth  of  Isaac,  Gen.  xxi.  5,  .        100    ... 


Age  of  Isaac  at  death  of  his  father,    .  .      75    ... 

at  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob,        .        .         60    ... 


The  time  Abraham  lived  after  Jacob  and  Esau  were  bom,     15    ... 

If  we  now  consider  the  words  of  the  Hebrew,  (nsic  vw  *pn)  I  think 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  rendering  of  Abarbanel  is,  to  say  the  leasty 
doubtful 

The  MiEUM>rite8  evidently  took  the  passage  in  the  sense  given  in  our 
conmion  translation,  as  is  seen  by  the  pointing  they  adopted,  namely, 
*\r\^  the  accusat  sing,  of  3d  pers.  pron.  and  not  ^i^^^  which  would  sig- 
nify "  with  him."  The  Hebrew  again  throws  nothing  in  the  way  of 
the  common  reading,  for  the  word  nsa  in  the  sense  of  hewaHing  ike 
death  of  any  one,  is  in  every  passage  constructed  with  the  accusative. 
Thus  Cren.  xxm.  2,  nnaaVt  ^  and  to  lament  her,"  the  pronoun  being 
suffixed  to  the  verb.    Again,  Gen.  l.  3,  vm  laa*^  ''  and  the  Egyptians 
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bewailed  him.*'    In  this  example,  the  construction  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  in  the  verse  we  are  discussing. 

What  most  probably  led  Abarbanel  to  his  interpretation,  was  the 
apparent  change  in  person  when  we  translate  "  and  his  father  lamented 
him,"  the  "Ai^"  leading  us  to  suppose  that  Jacob  is  referred  to,  he 
being  the  principal  personage  in  the  Terse.  This  is  very  common  in 
Hebrew,  where  it  is  the  constant  practice  to  begin  almost  every  clause 
with  the  particle  i  ''  and,''  and  so  presents  no  difficulty.  With  this 
mode  of  construction,  we  may  compare  Be  in  apodosis  in  Homer. 

R.  G.  W. 


2.  On  .^Eschtlus,  Aoam.  374.  Ed.  Peile. 

Btarai  £'  a  raXaiua  jreiOw^ 

Thcse  lines  have  given  no  little  trouble  to  the  commentators. 
Blomfield,  in  his  Glossary,  renders  irpofiov\6wai9  a06/>TO9,  Qucb  2t- 
heriipesHme  consuliU    ^*  Ordo  verborum  hie  est,  a  rdXawa  weiOu)  *ATav» 
frpofiovXowaii  a0e/>TO9,  Fati  vera  Suadela  urget  (i.  e.  Fatum  eos  in 
exitium  pellicit)  quce  posteris  intolercibili  mado  consulit  (i.  e.  quce  pre" 
HfUis  lucri  tpe  facit  nocitura  poetmodo  se  notisJ*    This  surely  cannot 
be  the  meaning  of  the  passage.    Linwood,  in  his  Lex.  jEschyL  tran- 
slates wpoPovKoTraiw^  a  fore-HsounselUng  child ;  and  adds,  ''  This  is 
well  explained  by  ELlausen,   'Noxa  quae  mentem  Isesit,  progignit 
persuasionem  suppeditantem  argumenta  quibus  ad  exequenda  noxa 
consilia  commovetur  aliquis."*    Peile  translates  the  passage,  Urget 
autem  infatuta  suadeloj  intolerabilis  noxce  filia  coruiliatrix.     I  sus- 
pect the  poet  intended  TreiOio,  not  as  persuasion  in  the  abstract,  but  as 
the  Goddess  of  persuasiony  Ilef^cu,  else  why  the  article  and  the  epithet 
ToXatva  ?    Upopov\6irai9  I  take  to  mean  the  fore'^ounsellor,  or  the 
prime  counsellor,  and,  as  an  epithet  of  UeiOw^  clearly  shows  that  the 
poet  meant  the  Goddess  of  persuasion,  personified,  as  he  has  done 
''Ati;.    The  epithets  raXatvn  and  ^06/>to«,  coupled  with  UeiOu),  indi- 
cate the  miserable  and  intolerable,  or  awful  issue  of  the  persuasions  of 
UeiOw,  producing  first  infatuation  of  mind,  and  then  utter  ruin.    The 
passage,  according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  maybe  thus  translated, 
—  The  wretched  goddess  of  persuasion,  the  prime  counsellor  of  Ate, 
(or  Fate),  unbearable,  (or  relentless),  urges  him  on.    It  is  probable 
that  the  poet  meant  Paris,  by  whose  persuasions  Helen  deserted  her 
husband,  and  brought  ruin  upon  Troy  and  many  of  the  Greeks.    I 
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cannot  see  that  7rpopov\6wat9  has  any  relation  to  posterity^  as  ex- 
plained by  Blomfield  and  Scholefield.  The  latter  coupling  it  with  at0€/>- 
TO?,  translates,  mola  intoleranda  posieris  parans :  bnt  he  connects 
ara9  with  ir/:ia/3oi;XoVoi?,  and  interprets  a0€/>To»  as  if  it  were  aiPeprotK 
That  an  abstract  noun,  preceded  by  the  article  and  an  epithet,  is  often 
personified,  is  evident  from  the  o  6tKaio9  Xof^ov^  and  the  o  J6acov 
\6^o9  of  Aristophanes,  Nub.  882,  &c. 

Oeorge  Dunbak. 
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XIV. 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  TO  THE 
SYRO-ARABLA.N  LANGUAGES. 


[The  following,  althoagh  never  before  printed,  was  in  substance 
written  twelve  years  ago.  The  author  cannot  hope  that  it  meets 
the  demand  of  the  present  more  advanced  state  of  knowledge ;  yet, 
from  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Ethnographical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  he  is  led  to  believe  that  its  publi- 
cation will  not  be  superfluous  or  without  interest] 

It  is  well  understood  that  those  languages  stand  in  a  pecu^ 
liarly  close  relation  to  one  another,  which  show  numerous  coin* 
cidenees  in  grammatical  flection  and  structure ;  and  it  is  a  re^ 
ceived  principle,  that  fframnuxticcd  resemblances  are  a  far  more 
trustworthy  mark  of  a  conmion  origin,  than  identity  of  veit)al 
or  nominal  roots.    Resemblances  of  the  latter  sort  have  been 
called  gloMarial.    When  they  occur  to  any  extent,  they  ob-* 
viously  denote  some  historical  relation  between  two  tongues ; 
but  of  what  nature  is  that  relation,  may  often  appear  uncertain. 
In  many  instances,  we  know  that  glossarial  resemblance  results 
from  the  local  contact  or  intermixture  of  two  foreign  tribes ; 
in  some,  however,  (for  any  thing  that  has  bei 
contrary,)  it  may  denote  commonily  of  oe 
both  languages  may  have  thorouglLbf  romi 
structure  since  the  sepajwdon.    In  1^ 
theory  is  assumed  as  to  the  Miiir< 
The  writer  is  anxious  flrrt  tofi 
V. 
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(so  to  suy)  imcuused,  but  have  some  proper  iiistorical  origin. 
Aftenrards,  when  we  have  select  facts  before  us,  we  shall  be  the  | 
better  prepared  to  go  on  towards  a  true  theory. 

The  Indo-European  tongues  have  been  collected  into  a  pe- 
culiar group  by  a  considi^ration  ekiejli/  of  their  grammatical  ^ 
similarities.  This  phrase,  however,  includes  the  personal  pro- 
nounB,  and  indeed  the  numerals,  as  parts  of  tlie  grammar ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  other  very  numerous  and  striking  identi- 
ties of  a  glossarial  nature.  But  the  SyTO-Arabian  tongues,  of 
which  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  of  the  Kor4n  are  the  leading 
^pes,  are  strikingly  contrasted  to  the  Indo-European  in  almost 
every  detail  of  grammar.  In  consequence,  great  incredulity 
has  prevailed  among  cautious  reafioncrs  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  true  glossarial  resemblances  between  them,  except  in  the 
names  o£  articles  imported  in  the  way  of  trade.  A  reflux  of 
opinion  has  already  taken  place  trith  some  leading  'scholars ; 
and  it  is  the  object  of  tliis  paper  to  exhibit  proof  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  fundamental  words  in  the  classical  tongues  J 
exist  with  slight  change  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic.  This  was  in-j^ 
deed  fiuniliarly  believed  by  old  lexicographers ;  but  they  • 
maged  their  own  cause  by  mistaking  or  exaggerating  the  phi 
nomenon  which  they  descried. 

It  was  long  ago  imagined  by  fanciful  writers,  that  the  triradi-A 
cat  Hebrew  roots  were  pure  compounds  formed  from  biradicaJ*  ;J 
Riid  our  English  Parkhurst,  a  wild  and  balf-fenaticul  Hal 
seems  to  have  bad  the  murit  of  discerning  that  many  fiuniHei  O 
roots  ought  to  he  regarded  as  springing  out  of  a  luroiGcaL 
the  other  hand,  many  monosyllahic  roots  in  Latin  and  I 
may  properly  be  called  tiHimlii-al     f.ir<>„  fMi-in-Htimce,  orO 
exhibit  the  radicals  <  i^r)  c 

to  the  roots  of  Helm  no  dot 

prammaiieal  distiun  ■  m  siich  t 

carp,  the  Latins  inv  m-iti   R  | 

while  the  Svro-Arai  i  i  i ,  :idv  to  fi 


gr.,, 

for  5-7:^-= 
also  often  1 
of  these  t-<\ 
rodicsl  ivE- 1 
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out  of  ori^nal  identity,  and  may  become  of  peculiar  importance 
as  the  foundatioD  of  sach  a  theory :  especially  if  the  radical 
words  have  no  isolated  existence  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  (or,  it 
may  be,  in  the  Indo-European  tongues  rither,)  bat  are  obtained 
by  a  process  of  analysis,  just  as  cmde  forms,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  ascribe  the  resemblance  to  any  direct  borrowing  of  words. 
A  similar  remark  will  apply  wherever  mutations  of  consonant* 
are  discovered,  such  as  forbid  that  hypothesis. 

In  entering  upon  comparison,  a  difficulty  arises  team  the  &ct, 
that  Hebrew  and  AraWc  do  not  allow  of  certain  fframmatieal 
mutations  of  consonants  which  are  faniiliar  to  Greek  and  lAtin ; 
as  from  B  to  F  or  P ;  from  %  to  tear  ^i  ftnd  a  cautious  Hebrust 
is  apt  to  treat  it  as  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  to  confound  such 
consonants  in  making  comparisons.  But  the  glosaarial  phe- 
nomena of  the  Syro- Arabian  languages  are  not  herein  so  sharply 
contrasted  with  those  which  are  tamjliar  to  ns  in  the  classics. 
For  instance,  althoi^h  the  consonants  spn  (ork,  k','  ^)  and 
ejrv  (or  s,  »',  i,)  are  not  grammatically  interchangeable,  it  is 
most  certtun  that  they  are  often  glossarially  related ;  of  which 
the  following  &mily  of  words  is  a  sufficient  illustration. 


short. 


k  as  8 ,  Arab,  ^  ,     ,. 

kasas.Heb.  J 

k'oaes,  H.  cut  off. 

yas'a,  H.  \     ,  .      . 
*    -  .    J     >  cut  in  pieces. 

A.  to  mow. 

i,  tt  hay. 

H.  A.  straw,  stubble. 


kWa*,  H.  cut  off. 
jfas'ab,  H.  cut  down, 
k'as'ab,  H.  shear  off. 
k'as'ar,  H.  mow  sfa<wt. 
kasar,  A.  break,  snap, 
k'as'ad,  A.  do. 
■/a^ad,  A.  mow  down. 


tnltaneoutly  exhibit*  that  die  troe  root  if  the  b)ra£- 

'{changeable  into  Vas,  k'aS,  kas,  kaa',  kai,  y^,  -^) 

~  D  R,  which  are  added  a*  ibiri  nScak,  are  hMj 

tlK!  :ul>«ititioiw  eofMowmtii  m  iht  EfigHib  foott, 

>Ur}*.  st'Mit,     Uiidoabt«%,  tb«  KTW*  MMM'' 

mwit  fni,  iriMt  Il«tmw  or  Anim  miwmmmt 
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often  embarrass  investigation ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  en- 
feeble our  arguments,  when  the  words  are  actually  produced 
which  bear  in  masSj  certain  similarities  to  our  own.  On  single 
resemblances  no  great  stress  can  be  laid. 

As  the  Greeks  were  locally  nearer  to  the  East  than  the 
Romans,  and  a  large  derelopment  of  their  language  must 
hare  taken  place  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  we  may  naturaUy 
expect  a  greater  number  of  late-imported  Syro-Arabian  words. 
Besides  the  names  of  plants  and  trees,  and  certain  articles  of 
commerce,  which  every  one  would  expect  to  be  Oriental,  a 
sprinkling  of  other  words  may  be  here  noted  as  probable  im- 
portations. 


opa^VT],  spider.    From  H.  arag^ 

to  weave. 
ocffOfKKf  a  courier.    Compare 

Chaldee  Iggar^  denoting  a 

root,  Agar. 
fScpopCCco,  to  daub  with  pitch ; 

H.  kofer,  pitch. 
deXToc,  a  tablet ;  H.  delet. 
eXeopoc*  H.  alef,  tame  catUe. 
Epe^o^,  H.  'Ereb,  West,  evening. 
EcXst&txo,    H.  yalad,    to  bear 

children. 
xa|ii)Xoc,  H.  gamSl. 
xoxXoc»  a  shell;  H.  ko^^el,  to 

dye. 


(jiaxaepa,  a  cutlas ;  H.  mej^Sra, 


man 


(teraXXex;,  H.  met'il,  iron  bar ; 

A.  mat'al,    cudit,  cudendo 

extendit. 
Iiefcepov,  H.  magdr,  lodging. 
ooxxoc,  H.  sak^  a  sack. 
OT]C,  aY}x-oc»  a  moth  ;  H.  sis. 
f uxoc,  seaweed,  "^  H.  ftik, 

fucus,  paint,/     eyepaint. 
XiTow,  xtOcuv,  H.  ketonet,  gar* 

ment. 
xXa)jLuc,  H.  geldm,  a  cloak. 

XpuGo;,  H.  x^^'i  gold  (ui  poe- 
try).    Cf.  Latin,  coruaco. 


In  deXToc,  xox^y  X^^^l^'  XP^ooc*  we  may  observe  that  pairs 
of  consonants  unite  inseparably  in  Greek,  which  were  separ- 
able in  Hebrew.  If  this  happens  in  words  of  recent  impor- 
tation, there  is  nothing  in  such  a  phsenomenon  to  inspire 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  two  such  roots  as  jXacpo  and  (Arab)* 
galaf. 

We  proceed  to  compare  companies  of  words  in  the  two  groups 
of  languages,  which  must  in  each  case  be  studied  collectively. 


'  For  prwent  pnrpoaeiy  6  mtj  denote  the  AiMe  Djim,  wUtii,  in  Afrte^  k 
loundad  hard. 
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Stro- Arabian. 


Greek  and  Latin,  &c. 


Bar,  Chald.  a  son. 
Bar,  H.  &c.,  com,  grain. 
Bar,  clean,  pure. 


Bara,  to  eat. 

Birya,  Barat,  food. 

Bari,  &ttened. 

Ba'ar,  to  graze  down,  bum. 

Ba'ir,  cattle. 

Ba'ar,  brutish. 


Puer,  a  boy. 
m>poc9  wheat. 
Purus,  clean. 


Gala,  Ar.  be  bright,  brighten. 
H.  to  manifest,  uncover. 
Gil&,  A.  splendor. 
Gil,  H.  to  rejoice. 


Galal,  H.  to  roll. 
Gralgal,  a  wheel. 
Galam,  to  wrap  together. 
Gelom,  a  cloak. 


Voro,  (qu.  Popa>,)  ppco-oxo). 

Ang.  Bum. 
Brutus. 


Ay^ooc,  Clarus,  xoXo^. 

AfXaia,  x>ioc  Glee. 
reXo,  sunshine. 
reXou),  to  laugh. 


xuXuo,  xoXivdeo). 

xaXuis-TQ>,  xaXoP-7j,  (x^ajju><.) 
Celo,  occulo,  xeXucpi]. 


KW,  Kara,  to  excavate. 

Kara',  to  bend  or  bow  down. 

Kra'-im,  the  two  legs. 

Kura',  A.  narrow  part  of  the 
leg,  peculiarly  in  cattle. 

Kurrat,  for  Kurraw,  a  ball,  a 
sphere,  Arab. 

KildLar,  a  round  (cake),  a  cir- 
cuit. 

Garig,  A.  in  gyrum  motus  est. 


Curvus,  xufmx;. 
Crura. 


Circus,  xpcxo^.  Cftrm.  Kehren. 

ppo^  TPP&:- 

xopo,    head,    qu.   round?    cf. 

xopai],  xpoxa^o^  xopoc,  &c. 
xopi],  pupil  of  the  eye. 


Barker,  H.  to  dance. 
(Karkar,  A.  to  turn  a  miU 
round.) 

Karr,    a   lamb,    a  bitt^ 
ram. 


XopoCi  a  dance. 
oxQSpo^  to  bound. 


*haps  to 
tie, 
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Syro-Ababiak. 


Greek  akd  Lati5,  Ac, 


Kala,  to  shut  up ; 

to  hinder. 
Kelub,  a  basket. 


xXsuu,  to  shut  up. 
xcoXuu),  to  hinder. 
xXcD^o^,  a  cage. 


^ala,  H.  to  be  weak,  sick, 
^all,  A.  to  dissolre ; 

to  loosen,  break  (a  law). 
Xalal,  H.  do. 
galas',  to  untie,  set  firee. 
5^ali,  x^'^y^j  necklace. 


XoXoci),  loosen. 

XoXaCo,  measles  in  swine. 


XaXaa-{i0C9  relaxation. 
XoXaoTov,  a  necklace. 


Pata,  to  be  wide  open,  to  be 

open  to  seduction. 
Pitte,  to  persuade,  seduce. 
PataX)  to  open. 


iceta-wofii. 
Pateo. 


Fari,  A.  to  cut,  split. 
Paras,  H.  to  divide,  split. 
Farad,  A.  to  separate, 

single  out. 
Faraz,  do.  Also,  to  decide. 
Farak',  cleave,  rend  away. 
Paras,  H.  "^to  divide,  &c. 
Fasar,  A. /to  explain. 


Tcpuo,  split,  saw  apart, 
fopo),  (old  word)  to  split. 
(popaoc,  quarter  of  a  city. 
Part-ior. 

90907^,  chasnif  cli£F. 
Frango,  &c. 
(ppaCco. 


Pala,  H.  to  be  separated. 

Fall,  A.  to  burst. 

Palag,  to  divide. 

Palax,  to  cleave,  £urrow.     In 

Ar.    Falax,    Falad,    Fala', 

Falak\ 
Palat^  to  escape. 

Falat,  A.  do. 


^Xao),  to  break. 

90X07^,  a  log  of  wood,  &e. 
Plough,  &c.  mXsxtK- 


Flee. 


Sek'ef,  A.  roo^  ceiling,  eaves. 

iak'ai^  H.  in  Niphal,  to  project 
as  eaves;  to  bend  forward 
in  order  to  see,  (Compare 
xoirro),  &c.  in  later  Greek.) 


axem],  shelter,  roof, 
oxom],  oxomi],  eminence  for  sur- 
veying, 
axoiceo),  to  look  closely  into. 
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Stbo- Arabian. 

Greek  and  TiATin,  &c. 

Sok,  H.  a  booth. 

07jxo<;,  a  fold. 

iakan,  to  dwell. 

oxTjvifj,  a  booth. 

SaksLk,  to  cover,  overshadow. 

OXIO,  GXOTO^,  &c. 

Amal,  H.  to  be  weak. 

&(iOEXo<,  Mollis,  [jL&Xt. 

Malas,  A.  to  be  soft,  to  lick. 

Mel. 

Malas^  A.  to  be  slippery. 

H.  to  be  pleasant. 

Malad,  A.  to  be  soft. 

{jisXJo),  Melt. 

Mala^,  A.  to  soothe  with  words. 

[ioXOaaao),  &c. 

Melet',  clay,  mortar. 

[ioeX&o,  soft  wax,  calking  pitch. 

Malat',  to  be  smooth. 

To  Mould. 

Malik",  A.  bland,  gentle. 

fietXtx^^'  F^ocxoc. 

Malak",  A.  to  soothe,  to  suck 

Mulgeo,  Milk,  a}AsXY(o. 

the  breast.    H.  to  nip  off 

with  finger  and  thumb. 

Mulceo. 

Malag,  A.  to  suck  the  breast. 

Malacia,  smoothness  of  sea. 

Mas'a,  to  wring,  to  knead ; 

(iooGO),  to  knead. 

to  gulp  down. 

(jiaCoC)  pLaaToc,    (Jiao&oc,    the 

Mas'as',  to  suck. 

breast. 

Mas's'a,  unleavened  bread. 

(loCo,  dough,  &c. 

Ma^a,  to  wipe,  A.  Masa^. 

(jiaaao),  to  wipe. 

Mak',  oozing  matter,  filth. 

fiugo,  Mucus.    (Eng.  Muck.) 

Mak'ak',  to  melt  away,  &c. 

Maceo,  to  pine  away. 

Mflg,  to  £ednt,  melt. 

Mok^  to  mock. 

|AO>xao>,  to  mock. 

^arai,  ^arat,  H.  ^to  cut  into, 
Xarad,  A.           /engrave, 

Xopoooo),  to  scratch,  &c. 

XopoT-iia. 

ploughyscratch. 

Xeres,  the  itch. 

garad,  H.  to  scrape,  scratch. 

Fr,  Gratter,  Eng.  Grate. 

garab,  the  scurvy,  the  itch. 

Ypo^oi,  Grave,  oxopcfoi. 

Scrape,  Grub,  &c.  Scrub,  &c. 

Galaf,  A.  to  peel  off. 

cpoXaxpoC)  bald. 

Gallab,  H.  a  shaver. 

fXacpo),  to  polish  by  shaving 

Galam,  A.  to  slrip  bare.     (Cf. 

the  surfiBtce,  Ac. 

Gala,  to  uncover,  in  Heb.) 

Glaber,  smooth,  hairieso. 

5^5C»  H\  to  shave  the  head. 
Galak,  A. J 

» 
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Syro-Arabian. 

Greek  akd  Latdt,  &c. 

Mada,  Madad,   H.  to  extend 

Modus,  Modius. 

over,  measure  out. 

Midda,  an  extent,  measure. 

Matt,  Mata,  and  MatY,  Mat'a, 

Meta ;  Metier,  Metor. 

A.  to  extend  a  rope,  to  draw 

(ISTpOV. 

water. 

Ra'a\  to  shatter. 

paid),  to  shatter. 

Ra'ad,  trembling. 

oepodoc,  palpitation. 

*Aras',  to  tremble. 

oppcodso),  oppo&o),  to  shudder. 

Ra'am,  thunder. 

&c. 

Ra'as,  earthquake. 

poooco,  apaooo)  (root  pay),  to 

Ra'as^  Ras'as',  d&sh  in  pieces. 

dash  in  pieces,  to  slam,  bang. 

saiikl,  U.  sefil,  A.  low,  mean. 

avfko^f  aoo9i]Xoc,  low,  mean. 

humble. 

iafel,  H.  to  be  overturned,  laid 

ofoXXfo,  to  overturn. 

low. 

Xereb,  drought,  heat,  desola- 

xopcpo), to  dry  up. 

tion. 

Xareb,  to  be  dried  up. 

carbo,  hot  coal. 

Xara^  to  cuU,  strip,  revile. 

xereb,  a  cutting  weapon. 

&pin],  a  sickle.     C£    CSarpo, 

Crop,  Carp,  xopicoci  Ac. 

X&r,  A.  x^ki^  H.  to  bum. 

Areo,  I  am  scorched. 

Xarak,  &c.  to  scorch,  singe. 

Ara,  an  altar. 

KafF^  the  fist.    Gabb,  an  arch, 

xu9<x,  a  hump.    Eng.  Cob,  a 

back. 

hill. 

(jabah,  to  be  high. 

Ea&f,  to  be  bent  or  curved. 

XtilC-TO),  to  stoop. 

K'ubba,  A.  a  vault. 

xofo^,  oxu<poc.  Cup. 

Gibbdn,    H.    hunch    backed. 

GiVa,  a  hiU. 

Eifbr,  U.  a  cup,  bowl. 

Gibbus,  Gibbosus. 

Masak,  to  mix. 

IttOYO),  |i£]f-VU|U. 

Mezeg,  mingled  wine. 

Misceo,  Mix,  &c. 
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Stro-Ababiait.  Greek  add  Latin,  &c. 


Mara^,  to  rub,  or  spread  over. 

(Aupov,  ointment. 

Marat",  to  make  smooth  and 

jxapiiopo;,  rock,  marble. 

bright. 

jxappiaipa),  to  glisten. 

Marak",  to  scour,  polish. 

[iopy-voju,  to  wipe. 

(purg-o,  to  cleanse  ?) 

Barak't,  emerald. 

0 

Asar,  to  bind. 

a&((>a,  a  chain. 

Azar,  to  gird  on. 

Cstpa,  a  jacket. 

As'ar,  to  store  up;   whence 

acopoC)  a  heap. 

probably  Tcufar^  a  treasure. 

&i]aaupoc,  a  treasure. 

Whatever  doubt  may  rest  on  some  individual  words  here 
quoted,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  fiunilies  of  words  are 
allied  ;  and  in  many  instances  the  Syro- Arabian  gives  a  proof 
of  the  connexions  of  vocables,  which  could  only  have  been 
feebly  guessed  at  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
but  in  most  of  the  cases  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  classical 
words  to  have  been  imported  directly  from  any  known  Syro- 
Arabian  language.  They  point  to  an  earlier  state,  in  which 
certain  roots  either  existed  primitively  in  common,  or  were 
transmitted ;  out  of  which  the  branches  that  we  now  see  have 
grown  up.  But  the  common  stock  lies  deeper  than  these,  and 
is  wholly  out  of  sight. 

Although  the  groups  of  languages  which  we  are  comparing 
have  no  grammatical  resemblances,  there  are  some  identities  in 
the  pronouns  and  numerals.  The  definite  article  of  the  Indo- 
European,  it  is  well  known,  is  reducible  to  two  principal  forms, 
Ho  and  5o,  which  have  as  varieties  To,  Zb,  Ao.'  The  fnnda* 
mental  forms  in  Hebrew  are,  masc.  J9u,  fem.  J9t ;  also  Z€^ 
Zu ;  to  which  in  Arabic  answer  J7u,  J9t,  and  Aa,  At.  More- 
over, the  Hebrew  Hal^  JEUiy  the  Arabic  El,  J9au/a,  differ  not 
much  either  in  sound  or  sense  from  the  Latin  lUe,  lUL  In  the 
first  and  second  persons  the  similarity  is  much  slighter,  and 
may  be  doubted.    However,  the  syllable  na  appears  to  be  radi- 
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cal  to  the  first  personal  pronoun  of  the  Syro- Arabian  and  North 
African  tongues,  as  in  the  plural  Nos  of  the  Latins  and  Ni  of 
the  Welsh ;  and  Ki&in,  the  same  extra  European  tongues  the 
characteristic  sufi&x  of  the  second  personal  pronoun,  which  ad- 
mits of  comparison  with  the  Welsh  chwi^  ye ;  ocA,  you.  Among 
Hebrew  (and  indeed  also  among  Turkish)  relative  pronouns, 
appear  the  little  word  Ki  and  initial  E,  the  similarity  of  which 
to  Qui,  &c.  no  one  will  overlook. 

Four  of  the  principal  numerals  seemed  to  be  allied  to  the 
Indo-European. 


Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

5. 

)^amsi, 

j^emes. 

quinque,  Latin. 

6. 

sitti, 

ses, 

sei,  Pers.  Sansc. 

7. 

seba', 

ieba', 

sibun,  Gothic. 

10. 

tisa'. 

tisa', 

tasan,  Arinen. 
desyat,  Russian. 

Perhaps  after  this  the  reader  will  have  less  scepticism  as  to 
the  following  derivations ;  it  being  understood  that  the  Syro- 
Arabian  root  is  not  regarded  as  always  the  parent  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  word,  but  only  as  furnishing  us  with  an  index  to  the 
relationship. 


AyeXij,  H.  'egel,  a  bullock. 
Ayaico),  H.  'agab,  to  love. 

A.  'agab,  to  admire. 
Aypo^iot,  ori'pi],  ori'p&Q),  otpeo,  H. 

agar,  to  collect. 
AfpoC)  Acre,  H.  Ikkar,  a  hus- 
bandman, implying  a  root 

Akar,  aravit. 
Ayx<»9  to  strangle,  H.  ^anak,  do. 
ACoe,  soot,  aaCo),  to  blow  hot, 

Chal.  aza,  to  kindle. 
AxoXoc,  food,  H.  akal,  to  eat. 
A}jLuvcD    and  Munio.      Cf.   H. 

Aman^  to  establish,  defend. 
Amita,  A.    'ammet,   fistther's 

sister,  firom  'amm,  father's 

brother. 


Aurora,  Aurum ;  H.  6r,  light. 
So  tt>pa,  Q)pavoc»  or  oopavoc. 

BaotXeu;,  H.  Maial,  to  rule. 

BoXt^,  JEsch.  Pers. ;  H.  Ba'al, 
lord. 

Tauo,  to  exult ;  xaupoCf  H.  Gia, 
to  be  exalted. 

Toia,  pj.     H.  gi,  gia,  valley. 

ro^jiett),  A.  gama',  to  unite. 

ropYopewv,  H.  gardn,  neck,  gar> 
gerdt,  throat. 

Fors,  H.  par,  a  lot. 

Zuyov,  A.  zOg,  a  pair ;  a  hus- 
band. 

daXoqjio^,  a  storeroom,  a(dark?) 
chamber.  A.  D'ulm  or 
Z'ulm,  darkness;  H.  S'alam. 
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Apo,  H.  Arar,  to  curse. 

Area,  Ark ;  H.  Argan,  a  box 
or  chest. 

AoXk],  H.  Ohel,  tent,  dwelling. 

Kodoc,  Cadus ;  H.  kad,  do. 

Kout),  xouoo),  H.  kawa,  to  brand, 
bum. 

Caleo,  to  be  hot ;  H.  k'ala,  to 
roast,  fry. 

KoXso),  call;  H.  k'ol,  a  voice  ; 
to  cry,  &c. 

Calumnia;  H.  kelimma,  insult. 

Casa,  cottage;  H.  kasa,  to 
cover. 

Castus,  virtuous ;  H.  kasid, 
pious,  holy.  [The  words 
Castus,  "Castro,  compared 
with  axoXaoToc,  xoXaCco,  xo- 
Xooo),  guide  us  to  a  root  Caa^ 
to  prune  or  lop.  We  per- 
hi^  have  it  in  Eng.  Cut. 
Also  kasid,  probably  is  re- 
ferable to  the  Syro- Arabian 
Yps'  or  few',  to  cut  short; 
of  which  above.] 

Cartas,      J  H.  gara'.  C  j^^^^ 

short    (^     k'ara^J 
KeX)]^,  Celer ;  k'al,  light,  active. 
Comu,  KepOT ;  H.  k'eren. 
KpaCci),  Ki]paooQ>;    Ang.  Cry: 

Quaero,  Quseso:   H.  k'ara, 

to  call  out,  call  for :  karaz, 

to  cry  out,  preach. 
Kpoo?,   H.  k'or,   k'ara,  cold; 

kera^y  kora^,  ice,  hail. 
Asexco,  Lingo,  Lick ;  H.  lak'ak', 

la^ak. 
Laqueo,   H.  laka^)  to  take; 

lakad,  toeasnare. 
Loquor,  iXQams  A.fai;Ai 


6tv,   sandbank,    shingles ;   A. 

Ch.  t'in,  mud. 
BpuTTtu),  mince ;  Apuorru),  mangle; 

H.  t'^ara^  to  mangle. 

Mare,  Amarus,)  ^•"'^^'^^^^ 

Maereo,        f    °"^'     *^ 
J     mourn. 

Marceo,  (jiapacvQ),  H.  maar,  to 

become  raw  and  angry,  as  a 

sore. 
Munus,  a  gift,  H.  minha,  do. 
Hq){jio(,  a{jio){jio(,\H.    mom,    a 

opfAOiv,         /     blemish. 
NsuQ),  Nuo,  Nod;  H.  ntf,  to 

wave  to  and  fro ;  niid,  nut', 

to  tremble,  wander. 
Noceo,    H.   naka,   to   smite ; 

naga',  to  touch,  smite,  blast. 
Obesus,  H.  abas,  to  &ttenup. 
Op«),  Orior,  *  H.  'Or,  to  awake, 

excite. 
Opoc,  oupoc,  H.  hor,  a  moun- 
tain. 
Opeyo),  H.  arek,  to  be  elongated. 
OpXO€,  a  row;   H.  'arak,  to 

arrange. 
O91C,  H.  eTe,  a  viper. 
IlaXaioCs  H.  bala,  to  grow  old. 
Pario,  H.  para,  to  bear  fruit, 

bring  forth. 
Ileoc,  Fimus ;  H.  pima,  fittness ; 

A.  fim,  to  be  &t. 
Precor ;  H.  A.  Barak,  to  kneel. 
Paic-TQ),    ^(v^ ;    H.    arab,   to 

weave,  plait,  lay  snares. 
Rivus,  peu-(ia;    H.  rawa,  to 

drink  to  satiety;  riwwe,  to 

water,  irrigate. 
Ros,  H.  rasas,  distil  as  dew. 
Salus,  H.  salu,  to  be  in  peace 

andaafetj. 
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HoXoe,  Multus,   ^  H.  mala,  to 
lIoXuc,  icXeoc,  &c.  /     be  fiill. 


Ma8,maris,  \  A.  Mar,  a  man. 
Mars,  . . .  /     Mum,  bravery. 


mans,  \ 

£xuXov,  axuXsuQ),  ooXaco,  H.  salal, 

to  plunder,  spoil, 
£xuTO(,  Scutiea.      Cf.  A.  sot, 

H.  iof^,  a  lash,  thong. 
Stolo,  a  sucker;   H.  satil,  a 

plant. 
Tamino,  to  pollute ;  H.  t'ame, 

to  be  unclean. 
Toopoc,  A.  dor,  Ch.  tor,  H.  ior, 

a  bull. 


Sitis,  H.  ieti,  drinking. 

Situs,  Sedeo,  &c.,  H.  ilt,  to 

place. 
Zxu^oXov,  A.  zibil,  dung,  litter. 
Tuic-TO),  H.  ta&^  to  smite. 
Turtur,  H.  tur,  do. 
Topoic,   Tunis;   H.  ior,   Syr. 

ttir,  a  castle. 
TsYOC  Tego,  ZtEyo),  H.  fax,  to 

plaster  a  roof  and  niake  it 

water-tight. 
Uro,  us-tum,  e&o ;  cf.  H.  Or, 

fire. 
Oooc,  H.  ifa\  to  shine. 


The  result  of  this  investigation  is  to  teach  us,  that  two  sets 
of  languages,  which  are  ever  so  deficient  in  grammatical  resem- 
blance, are  not,  therefore,  necessarily  quite  disconnected ;  bat 
that  such  groups  admit  of  being  mare  or  less  distant  firom  one 
another ;  and  it  will,  in  each  case,  remain  as  a  problem,  by 
means  of  their  glossarial  relations,  to  assign  the  degree  of  affi- 
nity between  them. 

F.  W.  Newmak. 


XV. 
MUSEUM  DISNELINUM: 

BEI5G  A  Description  of  a  C!ollection  of  Ancient  Mabbi 
IN  THE  Possession  of  John  Disnet,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A. 
With  Engravings.  London:  J.  Bodwell,  46.  New  Bond 
Street.    1846. 


On  dipping  into  the  pages  of  a  foreign  periodical  (PhSoloffu$) 
some  months  ago,  in  the  shop  of  one  of  the  Sosii  of  Cambridge, 
an  article  met  my  eye,  written  by  the  illustrious  champion  of 
ancient  art,  Professor  Welcker,  and  purporting  to  be  an  accoimt 
of  various  collections  to  be  fbimd  at  the  seats  of  some  of  oar 
English  aristocracy.    My  leisure  did  not  at  the  time  permit  me 
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to  examine  th6  details  of  what,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have 
proved  a  highly  interesting  paper,  and  a  very  bad  memory  pre- 
vented me  from  availing  myself  of  subsequent  more  convenient 
opportunities.     I  can  only  call  to  mind  a  feeling  of  shame 
which  came  over  me,  when  I  reflected  that  the  task  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  public  the  nature  of  these  collections,  which  so 
eminently  deserve  the  name  of  "  private,"  had  been  left  to  the 
pen,  however  able,  of  a  native  of  a  foreign  land.     Already  in- 
debted past  redemption  to  the  talent  and  acumen  of  Germany 
on  every  thing  connected  with  classical  antiquity,  there  was 
something  painfully  humiliating  in  the  thought  that  we  should 
need  a  guide  where  it  was  so  peculiarly  ours  to  lead  the  way. 
I  was  not  at  the  time  aware  that  the  work,  whose  title  stands 
at  the  head  of  these  remarks,  had  issued  from  the  press. 
The  beauty  of  many  of  the  specimens  which  the  collection  con- 
tains, renders  altogether  superfluous  the  apology  with  which 
Mr,  Disney  prefeuses  his  Introduction.    Would  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work  may  encourage  others  to  put  forth  their 
collections  in  a  similar  manner,  and  thus  to  do  what  in  them 
lies  to  raise  the  standard  of  art  in  this  country,  to  foster  and  to 
cherish  those  nobler  aspirations  after  the  beautiftd  and  the 
sublime,  which  embellish  life  and  fertilize  the  mind,  which,  so 
.  &r  from  clogging  and  being  incompatible  with  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  commercial  enterprize,  form  no  small  item  in  the 
true  wealth  of  nations.     But  some  one  may  urge,  that  in  what 
has  been  said,  too  depreciatory  a  view  has  been  taken  of  the 
services  which  England  has  rendered  towards  the  cultivation  of 
ancient  art.     He  may  point  with  triumph  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, that  great  cemetery  where  so  many  costly  remains  of 
antiquity  are  deposited,  and  exclaim,   "  Can  you  look  upon 
these  precious  treasures,  and  yet  tax  England  with  coldness 
and  indifierence  to  ancient  art  ?"    In  reply,  I  would  observe, 
that  such  an  one  would  be  altogether  under  a  misapprehension, 
if  he  supposed  I  was  insensible  to  the  services  which  England 
had  rendered  as  a  nation  to  the  study  of  this  particular  depart- 
ment of  classical  antiquity.    Far  from  it :  I  am  here  lamenting 
the  scanty  evidence  we  have  of  this  study  being  followed  up  for 
any  sound  olgect,  by  tihose  iuuimp  wbo,  like  Mr. 

Disney,  are  in  poBseflBoa  of  iitiq[iiitieB, 

and  who  thus  have  it  in  tti  id  the 

inclination  and  the  inj"  ^ 
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archsological  pursuits,  id  which,  I  contend,  wc  Are  80  Uunent- 
ably  outotripped  by  our  continental  neighbours. 

But  amid  all  this  inertness  in  so  noble  a  cause,  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  reflect,  that  however  much  the  all -engrossing  worship  of 
Mammon,  and  the  irivolous  literature  of  the  present  day,  maj 
encroaeh  upon  and  stifle  the  due  appreciation  of  those  gorgeous 
heirlooms  of  art  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  ua,  the 
entail  can  never  be  cut  off.  The  present  can  never  say  to  tli« 
past,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  The  chain  of  associatioii 
which  links  them  together  may  indeed  mst  and  canker  by  ne- 
glect, hut  it  will  never  break.  Nay,  she  will  at  times  b«  bot 
too  glad  to  have  recourse  to  that  past,  as  to  an  ever-wellin|; 
fountain,  where,  when  worn  out  by  the  &tigue  of  jostling 
through  that  great  market-place,  the  world,  she  may  laTe  her 
brow  and  parched  lips  with  purer  waters  than  those  of  that 
Poctolufi,  for  whose  sands  of  gold  her  arm  has  laboiirod,  and 
her  heart  has  throbbed. 

But  I  must  pause :  the  engrossing  interest  iif  my  subject  bms 
led  me  into  making  more  lengthy  remarks  than  I  ori^nally  in- 
tended. I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  notice  of  the  in- 
teresting work  before  us,  offering  such  observations  and  correu' 
tions  as  an  attentive  perueal  has  suggested.  The  "MuBCom" 
comprises  in  all  fifty-eight  marbles,  of  which  fifteen  are  urns 
and  tables,  bearing  inscriptions.  Each  of  them  is  illustrated  by 
a  beautifiil  plate,  which  rellects  great  credit  on  the  skill  of  Bfr. 
L.  H.  Hamersley,  Principal  tif  the  Government  School  of  I>»- 
^gn  at  Nottingham.  Mr.  Disney  has  inserted  among  his  own 
interesting  observations  on  each  specimen,  which  boar  such 
strong  evidence  of  the  erudition  and  elegance  of  the  writer,  some 
remarks  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ^-aluable,  as  wearing  the  ini- 
tials of  John  Flaxman,  James  Christie,  and  Taylor  Combe,  all  of 
whom,  we  are  told,  saw  this  collection  at  the  Hyde.  The  ums 
and  tablets  are  illustrated  by  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  James  l^ito. 
There  is,  I  think,  considerable  room  for  doubting  whether  the 
learned  Canon's  lucubrations  are  as  great  an  acquisition  as  Ins 
reputation  might  have  led  one  to  anticiiiate. 

On  Plate  it.,  which  is  conjectured  to  U-  a  head  of  Antoniniu 
Vms,  Mr.  Disney  speaks  of  liim  as  "/atfuir  of  ftlariTu^  Aureliua 
Antoninus."  (So  also,  p.  4.  pi.  iil.,  where  Aurelins  is  said  to  hare 
"  succeeded  his  father  Antoninus  Pius.")  This  is  calcolated  ta 
mislead : — Aurelius  was  not  actually  the  son  of  Antoninus,  bat 
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of  Annius  Verus,  the  brother  of  Annia  Galeria  Faustina,  the 
wife  of  Antoninus,  and  w9ls  adopted  by  that  emperor  at  the 
time  when  the  latter  was  himself  adopted  by  Hadrian. 

P.  5,  pi.  ui. — If  the  band  across  the  breast  in  this  bust  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  be  the  latus  clavus,  it  would  seem 
that  the  statement  in  Smith's  Diet,  Gr.  Mam.  Ant.  p.  240,  to 
the  effect  that  not  one  of  the  ancient  statues  contain  any  trace 
of  this  ornament,  must  not  be  understood  without  some  limi- 
tation. The  latus  clavus  is  there  said  to  have  consisted  of  a 
single  band  of  purple,  extending  from  the  neck  down  the  centre 
of  die  tunic,  and  forming  only  a  distinction  of  colour,  not  of  ma- 
terial :  a  description  which  is  borne  out  by  a  painting  of  a  very 
late  period  in  the  Barberini  &mily,  of  which  a  wood-cut  is  an- 
nexed.— Others,  however,  have  contended  that  the  phrases  in 
Horace,  of  *'  (2^o«i^m,clayum,"  and  *'  demisit  pectore  clavum," 
must  allude  to  some  article  of  dress,  separate  and  detached  from 
the  tunic  itself.  At  any  rate  this  bust  of  Aurelius,  together  with 
that  of  Severus  mentioned  by  Mr.  Disney,  very  materially  weaken 
the  opposite  theory.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  the  British  Museum,  is 
stated  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dress  here  is  not 
the  laticlave,  but  the  Isena. — This  seems  to  me  rather  startling. 

P.  13,  pi.  VII. — ^Mr.  Disney  here  observes, — "  I  have  called 
this  Otho,  though  with  some  hesitation ;  the  bust  has  a  robe  on 
— "  tlie  angusticlave.*^  He  adds  at  the  end, — "  The  angusticla- 
vus  was  the  mark  of  senatorial  rank. — ^Adam,  JZ.  Ant,  p.  417.'* 
This  is  an  oversight :  Adam  expressly  mentions  the  laticlave 
as  a  badge  of  the  senator,  the  angusticlave  of  the  eques.  Pas- 
sages are  to  be  found  throughout  classical  authors  which  sup- 
port this  opinion.  Statins,  in  an  ode  to  Septimius  Severus,  a 
young  man  who  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  granted 
by  Augustus  to  the  sons  of  senators,  of  wearing  the  laticlave,  as 
if  they  were  of  senatorial  rank,  makes  use  of  these  words : — 

*^  Hie  parvus  inter  pignora  curke 
Contentus  arcto  lumine  purpurse 
Crescis,  sed  immensos  labores 
Indole  patricift  secutus.** 

and  Suetonius,  {2%er,  35,)  in  recording  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  Tiberius  on  a  senator  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure, 
says,  '^  Senatori  latum  clavum  ademit."  See  also  Suet.  Claud. 
24,  where  the  laticlave  is  used  as  synonymous  with  senatorial 
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rank,  and  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  9,  2.  ^'  Latum  clavum  ab  CsBsare  im- 
petravi."  On  these  grounds  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  with 
Mr.  Taylor  Combe,  whether  this  be  a  bust  of  Otho.  It  seems 
to  be  that  of  a  person  above  the  i^e  of  twenty-five  years,  which 
was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  the  senatorial  age,  and  consequently 
the  angusticlave  would  be  out  of  place. 

P.  15,  pi.  vin. — Jupiter  Serapis. — This  is  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  Combe  says,  "  a  beautifiil  little  bust,  genuine,  antique, 
and  very  fine."  The  worship  of  Jupiter  Serapis  having  been 
introduced  into  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  we  are  fiirmshed 
with  a  clue  to  the  date  of  the  bust.  One  of  precisely  the  same 
kind,  and  bearing  the  title  of  '*  Jupiter  Serapis,  Tdte  colossale, 
marbre  de  Pares,  Haut.  0,906  m.  2  p.  9  p.  61,"  is  mentioned 
in  a  Description  des  Antiques  du  Musis  JRoycU,  Paris,  1820,'' 
p.  9,  n.  13. 

P.  21,  pi.  XI. — Sappho. — "  The  hair  is  in  a  corymbus  be- 
hind." Winckelmann  and  many  other  authorities  consider  that 
in  the  corymbus  the  hair  was  gathered  up  all  round  the  head, 
and  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  summit. — See  the  Comment,  on  Thu^ 
cyd.  I.  c.  6.  Ancient  artists  generally  represented  the  busts  of 
Diana  in  this  fashion.  Sor  that  the  hair  here  seems  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  simple  style  of  young  Greek  girls. — See 
Pausan.  viii.  20,  x.  35. 

P.  35,  pi.  xvui. — Lucius  Corbulo. — If,  by  Corbulo,  Mr.  Dis- 
ney means,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  does,  the  illustrious  general 
who  flourished  under  the  Emperors  firom  Tiberius  to  Nero,  his 
name  was  Cneius  Domitius,  not  Lucius  Corbulo.  The  strong 
mental  powers,  the  calmness  and  decision,  which  Mr.  Disn^  so 
justly  finds  stamped  upon  this  bust,  are  well  borne  out  by  the 
brilliant  success  which  attended  his  career  as  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  his  time.  There  is  a  fine  bust  of  him  in  the  Louvre, 
found  at  Gabii. 

P.  46,  pi.  xxni. — Bacchus  and  Libera. — Both  here  and  in 
p.  25,  Mr.  Christie  speaks  of  *'  Liber  et  alma  Ceres,"  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  day  and  night.  That  he 
alludes  to  the  well-known  invocation^  in  the  first  book  of  the 


•*'  Vo8,  6  cUriiwiinft  mandi 


LmniiiA,  labentem  caelo  qiue  dodtis  annum, 
liber  et  alma  Ceres,  vestro  si  mmiere  teUiu 
Chaoniam  pingni  glandem  mutavit  arista, 
Poenlaqiie  inventis  Aeheloia  miseoit  urit, 
Et  Tos,"  &r. 
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GeorgicSj  there  is,  I  think,  no  doobc  for  in  no  och'er  iMk5»i£^ 
that  I  am  aware  of  is  eoontenanee  giren  to  ibJs  mrdi.  Bafi 
indeed,  though  he  is  sn^Knied  bj  Herne  and  MacrohcBS  hl  his 
interpretation  of  those  fianons  lines,' I  am  inclined  to  think  wick 
the  more  recent  editors  of  Viigil,  (Hejne  hinkself  kaTca  it  an 
open  question,)  that  ther  afford  no  anthoritr  for  tnakfag  "*  coo- 
fbsion  worse  confounded,"  bj  introducing  this  new  element  into 
the  chaos  of  the  Bacchic  myth.  It  will  be  seoi  on  an  exami- 
nation of  the  passage,  that  Virgil,  aft^iuToking  each  deity,  sob* 
joins  a  mention  of  the  peculiar  attribute  which  each  was  sup- 
posed to  possess.  So  he  addresses  die  ^  elarissima  mnndi 
lumina,"  as  presiding  oyer  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Liber  and 
Ores  as  the  divinities  who  had  bestowed  on  man  the  blessings 
of  com  and  wine ;  and  similarly  with  the  rest.  Now,  to  my 
mind,  none  but  a  dreamy  myth-mad  Macrobius  on  the  one  hand, 
or  a  paradox-loving  commentator  on  the  other,  would  erer  sup- 
pose that  Virgil  could  be  so  clumsy,  as  in  one  line  to  address 
Liber  and  Ceres  as  ^'  the  world's  all-glorious  orbs,  which  rule 
the  year  as  through  the  heaven  it  ^ides  -^  and  in  the  next  as 
the  divinities,  ''  by  whose  gift  the  earth  Chaonian  most  ex* 
changed  for  the  rich  ear,  and  Acheloian  cups  mixed  with  the 
new  found  grape.'*  Varro  too,  at  the  eornmencemeDt  of  his 
work,  follows  up  an  invocation  to  Sol  and  Lona,  by  one  to  Cerea 
and  Liber ;  and  it  is  very  probaUe  that  Vir)?il  was  but  eopyiag 
him.  At  any  rate,  it  is  little  likely  that  Mrgil  w<xild  bacre  in- 
troduced a  recondite  and  (as  fin*  as  Ceres  is  eoaeemed)  unheanl 
of  mystery,  in  the  introdnctioD  to  a  popular  work  like  the  fhi^- 
fficB.  As  to  the  omisnon  of  the  eopufai  befcre  '^LToer,'^  (t/m,^. 
Gearg.  i.  498.  On  the  whi^  then,  uaJesa  some  odwr  prnwiagft 
can  be  found  in  a  Boman  classical  antkor,  i*  wWdb  **  liber  ^ 
alma  Ceres"  axe  more  clearly  spoken  of  aci  Mewriea)  wM*  Hm 
sun  and  moon,  than  in  these  lioea  of  \w^  f  jiImA  wMMwsM 
assent  to  Mr.  Christie's  statement. 

P.  59,  pL  xxnii.— ^  SileDos  (mA  *<>^— TW.%  m  %  tfit$A 
and  beautiful  woik  of  art,  and,  \0f  tuy  n$tim/fr*A  ^^^  %i^  tm^. 
piece  in  the  collection*  Mr.  f^Mfey  «f,e$iJU  ^  'ikm  ^ivf  e»M^ 
lent  Greek  workmanships  tl»e  mM/fmy  fit9<miA«t^  t^m^  mA  im 
that '  severe  style"  of  wbicli  Mr.  Vi$n^  w^^tuJk^  h  1^-^  intijii 
below.** 

P.  63,  pi.  xxt,^4iimA^  iB0riM(^itm0mfp9lt0t^ 
of  a  goddess,  mj/%  *^  Hsr  mrfm  w^m  4§gml 
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enveloped  every  limb  without  restraint,  and  tlie  rich  folds  of  thn 
drapery  nmltipUed,  like  a  thtmtand-fold  echo,  the  fascinoi 
motions  of  the  divinity." — (  WtUvelm  Meisteir's  Lehi-jahre,  I.  SA 
I  am  reminded  of  this  beautiful  expression  of  Gorthe,  la  looM 
ing  at  the  fine  specimen  of  drapery  in  this  figure  of  Juno.  Thq 
drapery  goes  a  great  way  towards  markinji  the  i^ftoc.  or  "  ehi 
racter,"  of  a  work  of  art.  fn  the  next  plate  but  one,  there  it  4 
fine  profile  of  Julius  Ciesar. 

P,  81,  pi.  xxxis. — Agamemnon  and  Chrysea, — This  is  aveij 
lieautiiul  piece,  "  on  Parian  marble  in  low  relief,  and  in  I 
fine  style  of  Greece ;"  it  was  found  at  Ferusia.  now  Perugia^  ii 
1826,  and  was  pronounced  by  Thorwaldsen  and  TreulanoTc  t 
be  exceedingly  fine  and  genuine.  It  was  on  their  united  ju< 
ment  that  Mr.  Disney  purchased  it.  The  artist  has  been  guilt 
of  a  slight  inaccuracy,  by  placing  the  atsjijui,  or  fvstoon.  in  t 
hand  of  Cbryses,  instead  of  representing  it  as  wound  round  < 
suspended  from  the  staft',  xpualij)  ova  od^rcrpttj,  says  Homer,  (Zi 
1,  15.)  'Avi  with  the  dative  case,  can  mean  nothir 
"  upon,"  aa  in  Pindar  {Pi/th.  l.  6,  Ed.  Dissen.)  where  i 
very  same  words  occur,  ejJe!  tf  tr/i  oxaimu  iio;  aisri;.  The  nolicN 
that  it  can  mean  ouv,  "  with,"  rests  on  mistaken  pusBagcs. 

In  plates  XLI.  and  XLri.  we  buve  two  specimens,  one  of  a  I 
man,  the  other  of  a  Greek  sarcophague.      The  snl:gect  on  i 
former  is  taken  from  the  story  uf  Bacchus,  while  that  on  tiiC  lat- 
ter represents  the  stratagem  of  Odysseus  by  which  Achillea  was 
discovered,  when,  according  to  the  later  traditinns  of  Stating  a 
others,  he  was  disguised  as  a  maiden  hy  Thetis,  and  lay  in  ooi 
cealment  at  Scyros  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedcs.- 
lod.  Plut.  Philostr.)     The  ends  of  this  sarcophagus  i 
Achilles  in  the  act  of  slaying  Hector,  and  Penthesilea  <\ 
the  Amazons.     As  regards  the  lllXo;  worn  by  Odysseus,  it  j 
BO  doubt  as^gnod  to  him  hy  Nicomaohus,  in  consequoncw  ■ 
his  sea-faring  life.     This  conical  shape  threw  off  the  wet 
in  Theocritus  (id.  XKI.  13.)  the  fisherman  wears  the  pileum 

P.  91.  pi.  XLin.— We  now  come  to  the  Inscriptions, 
first  is  a  very  curious  marble  found  at  Rome,  and  commemon 
ing  the  victories  of  Paulus  .^milius.     It  runs  as  follovrs  ^-j 
SACaUM  HEECULl  ISVICTO  .  PAULDB  «MILU'8  tMrKRATOB  t 
DOXIAM    TEHRABUW   lUPERlO   POSITAM   COEPIT   OnUB   UKO   1 
LXSII    rilBES    VENDIDIT    ETIAM    ISDIS    VICTOR    PKK    TESZIOi 
LinEBI   PATBIS   ATQCE   nEHCULIS   ROUAKA  SIOSA  CIRcmn 
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DIONUM  DEO  DONUM  DICAVIT.  Mr.  Tate  reads  "  cepit,"  setting 
down  OOSPIT  as  a  mistake  of  the  engraver.  This  is  rather  a 
summary  mode  of  disposing  of  a  difficulty.  Mr.  Disney,  on  the 
other  hand,  remarks,  *'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word 
*  coepit'  has  an  0  in  it :  this  seems  to  have  been  done  in  very 
old  Latin ;  and  the  0  is  introduced  in  very  great  provision  in 
the  inscription  on  the  &mous  tomb  of  Scipio,  copied  at  length 
in  the  second  volume  of  '  JRome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ^  p. 
171,  where  the  words  '  Unum'  and  *  Plurimi'  are  written  OiNO  . 
PLOIBUME."     To  these  instances  may  be  added  magestbatos 

(ace.  pi.),  EXPOOIONT,  CONSOL,  PRIMOS  (nom.  sing.),  CAPTOM, 

found  in  the  inscription  on  the  Column.  Rostr.  So  faciondam 
DEDEBOXT  in  Inscr.  OreU.  no.  1585,  and  mondo,  hoc  tomolo, 
lb.  no.  4858. 

P.  95.  pi.  XLiv. — One  of  the  inscriptions  in  this  plate  presents 
us  with  a  riddle, — nns  manibus  sacrum,    pater  cum  filia 

FRATER  £T  80R0R,  80CER  ET  lOIRUS  HIC  TAl^TUM  DUO  lACENT. 

OONSULES  VIATOR  ET  iBMiLiXTS.  Mr.  Tate  associates  this  with 
the  "  Wt  gregis  ipse  caper,"  and  "  olentis  uxores  mariti,"  of 
the  poets.  I  wonder  what  the  worthy  Canon  could  have  meant. 
I  think  his  illustration  is  fieur  more  enigmatical  than  the  inscrip- 
tion itself.  Mr.  Disney's  solution  is  very  ingenious ; — ^he  takes 
three  names,  Marcus,  Fulvia,  and  Julia ;  and  by  supposing  Mar- 
cus to  be  the  natural  son  of  Fulvia,  and  that  Julia  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Fulvia  by  her  son  Marcus,  and  that  Marcus  marries  his 
mother  Fulvia  after  the  birth  of  Julia,  this  highly  creditable 
connection  is  at  once  made  out.  He  adds,  that  all  persons  who 
marry  women,  by  whom  they  have  natural  children,  are  fathers- 
in-law  to  them ;  till  when  they  are  termed  nidliusfilii. 

P.  100.  pi.  XLV. — In  commenting  upon  one  of  the  inscriptions 
contained  in  this  plate,  Mr.  Disney  remarks, — *'  If  it  be  right  to 
interpret  the  L  in  the  third  line  Liberta^  then  should  not  the 
L  in  the  first,  referring  to  the  boy,  be  Libertintu?  for  he  is  the 
son  of  a  lAberta;  and,  according  to  Suetonius,  the  son  of  a  Liber- 
tu8  was  called  LibertinusJ^ — Claud,  c.  24.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  In  the  first  place,  Sue- 
tonius himself  confines  this  meaning  of  the  word  Libertinue  to 
the  time  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  (temporibus  Appii,  ei 
deinceps  aliquamdiu) ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  word  !•  ^ 
so  used  in  any  extant  Roman  author. 

P.  101.  pi.  XLVi. — In  the  first  line  of  one  of  these  inicris 
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which  Mr.  Disney  has  very  ingeniously  restored,  is  found  a 
device,  wlxich  the  author  takes  to  bo  an  adze,  used  probably  to 
dig  the  graves  with.  He  adds,  "  There  are  in  many  places, 
as  Dauphino,  Savoy,  Languedoc,  Piedmont,  slabs  with  this 
sort  of  adze  upon  them.  Montfaucon  says  these  monuments 
are  dedicated  "  sous  la  hache ;"  and  where  he  finds  the  letters 
S  '  AS  •  D  •  ,  he  reads  *  Sub  ascia  dedicavit.'"  This  writer  de- 
clares he  cannot  make  out  the  reason  of  such  a  dedication.  If 
I  might  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  the  subject,  I 
should  say  that  the  object  of  this  device  was,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
to  secure  an  inchoate  sacredness  to  those  tombs  to  which  no 
bodies  had  as  yet  been  consigned,  having  been  dedicated  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  fiiture  occupants,  while  the  adze  alone,  and  not 
the  corpse,  had  sunk  into  the  ground.  Thus,  in  the  Ifuer* 
Orell.  n.  4465,  we  find, — "  Quem  tumulum  duplicem  posoit  et 
sibi  vivus  posterisque  suis  et  sub  ascia  dedicavit."  In  one  of 
what  are  called  the  Triopian  inscriptions,  this  adze  is  called  the 
3[i.u)>]v  x'jovdoo  ^Aldoc. — (Anth,  Or.  App,  n.  50.) 

P.  113.  pi.  LI, — We  have  here  the  following  inscription, 

HAVE  ACCI^ 
P  •  F  •  TVLLIJ5 
SOL • TI • B • F 

which  Mr.  Tate  thus  interprets, — "  Have  Accise  Pise  Fili»  Tollis^ 
Soli  Titi  Libertus  Benemerenti  Fecit  f  translating  it  as  follows, 
in  his  VLS^slpletJioric  style, — "Hail!  and  fiirewell!  to  Accia  Tol- 
lia.  In  memory  of  a  good  and  only  daughter,  and  in  gratitode 
for  all  her  kindness,  (her  father)  the  fireedman  of  Titus,  erected 
this  stone."  But,  as  Mr.  Disney  remarks,  there  is  no  letter 
which  justifies  the  word  Libertus :  have  is  used  as  an  address 
to  a  deceased  individual  in  Catullus,  Cann.  101 :  "  in  perpetanm 
frater  have  atque  vale."  Compare  Inscr.  Orell.  nn.  2663, 
4732,  4734,  4742.  In  Martial  it  is  distinguished  as  an  address 
to  the  living,  from  vale^  the  greeting  to  the  dead.  "  Jam  satis 
est :  non  vis,  Afer,  avere :  Vale,"  (9,  8.)  This  double  meaning 
of  avere  furnishes  the  substance  of  an  anecdote  of  Claudius  in 
Suetonius,  (c.  21), — ''  Emissurus  Fucinum  lacum  naumachiam 
ante  commisit.  Sed  quum  proclamantibus  naumachiariis, 
*  Have  Imperator,  morituri  te  salutant :'  respondisset,  *  Havete 
vos,'  neque  post  banc  vocem,  quasi  veni&  datA  quisquain  dinu* 
care  vellet,  &c " 
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But  to  come  to  the  only  difficulty  of  this  inscription,  the  sig- 
nifioation  of  the  letters  80L  ■  Tl  •  ,  in  order  that  the  readers  of 
the  Classical  Museum  may  have  ample  data  for  exercising  their 
ingenuity,  I  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Disney's  conjec- 
tures on  the  subject : — "  There  was  a  college  at  Rome  of  Titii 
or  Titienses,  priests  of  Apollo  under  the  empire  ;  see  Lempri- 
ere  and  Dr.  Smith,  Dictionaries,  in  verbo  Titii.  The  letters  s  . 
80L  have  been  interpreted  Sacerdos  Solis;  and  by  reading  60L  - 
Tl  ■  '  Solis  Titii,'  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  dedicated  to 
a  priestess  of  Apollo  by  the  members  of  that  fraternity.  These 
letters  have  also  been  interpreted  Soli  Tibi. 

Judicent  peritiores — for  the  present  I  acquiesce  in  the  last 
proposed  solution.  I  trust,  that  if  a  more  satisfactory  one  sug- 
gests itself  to  any  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  they  will  not 
&U  to  communicate  it  in  some  ensuing  number.  It  would  be 
aa  well  to  observe  that  the  two  letters  following  sol  are,  we 
are  told,  distinctly  Tl.  Some  six  or  seven  more  inscriptions 
complete  the  volume.  Their  elegant  simplicity  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  swollen  epitaphs  of  modern  times,  tell- 
ing the  passer-by  in  fulsome  strains  how  some  little  king  has 
lived  his  little  day.  It  is  not  the  least  blemish  in  Mr.  Tate's  lu- 
cubrations on  this  part  of  the  work,  that  in  his  translations  of 
these  inscriptions,  he  has  almost  uniformly  destroyed  this  cha- 
racter of  simplicity,  and  substituted  iu  its  stead  a  style  of  his 
own,  as  turgid  as  it  is  weak. 

Limited  as  have  been  my  remarks  upon  the  Museum  IHsnei- 
anum,  the  reader  will  be  able,  I  trust,  to  form  some  conception 
of  the  obligations  he  is  under  to  the  industry,  elegance,  and  acu- 
men of  the  author.  He  must  remember  that  I  have  only  called 
his  attention  to  those  specimens  on  which  I  felt  I  had  some  ani- 
madversions or  corrections,  however  destitute  of  interest  or 
value,  to  advance ;  and  that  I  have  passed  by  many  whose  beauty 
I  was  conscious  praise  of  mine  could  not  adorn,  and  in  the  il- 
lustrations of  which  by  Mr.  Disney,  I  found  there  was  nothing 
to  ameud.  What  is  called  the  getting-up  of  the  work  is  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired ; — in  it  Mr.  Disney  has  very  wisely  imi- 
tated the  British  Museum. 

I  conclude  by  reconunendipg  1^Mb||0C  }WUBt  warmly  to  Uie 
notice  of  all  who  take  an  mtWMnSTWlUBQlQgical  pursuits. 
Such  persons  will,  1  IWI  u 
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a  prospect  of  ita  being  shortly  eucceeded  by  auother  volume,  eoirf 
taioing  a  description  of  other  branches  of  the  coUcctioD  at  t 
Hyde. 

C.  K.  W. 

Trik.  Coll.  Cams. 
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It  i&  the  general  opinion,  derived  from  some  passages  i 
Scripture — whether  correctly  or  incorrectly  understood,  is  I 
question  open  to  criticism — ^that  Moses  was  never  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  to  be  probable  that 
Moses  was  well  acquainted  with  Canaan,  &oni  actual  ubeerra- 
tion,  before  be  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  and  th&t  be 
acquired  this  knowledge  by  travel,  in  the  intenal  betvfeen  bis 
departure  from  E^Tpt  into  the  land  of  Midian  and  his  rettirn  ti 
rescue  bis  countrymen  from  oppression. 

Moses  was  forty  years  old  when  he  left  Egypt ;  he  (la 
forty  years  as  an  exile  ;  and  can  we  suppose  that  a  person,  i 
complibhed  as  he  was  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  endowed, 
ns  plainly  appears  fironi  all  his  subsequent  conduct,  with  gnat 
actirity  of  mind,  could  have  been  so  far  destitute  of  a  notonl 
and  liberal  curiosity,  as  not  to  be  impelled  by  the  desire  of  be- 
coming personally  acquainted  with  that  country  where  his  dta- 
tiuguished  progenitors  had  sojourned;  a  country  which  ho,  i 
all  likelihood,  even  then,  irom  trai^tional  knowledge  of  Got 
promises  transmitted,  and  from  the  declarations  and  blec 
uf  the  dying  Patriarch  Jacob,  knew  to  be  prophetically  allol 
as  tJie  inheritance  of  the  Israelites  ?  We  can  hardly  supj 
(bat  his  active  and  cultivated  mind  could  have  remained  f 
fied,  for  the  whole  period  of  forty  years,  with  dwelhng  i 
rallies  of  Horeb,  confined  to  the  narrow  occupations  of  the  p 
toral  life.  It  is  most  niitural,  and  perfectly  accordant  with  1 
character  of  Moses,  to  think  that  he  employed  some  portion  i 
these  forty  years  exile,  in  acquiring  a  personal  knowledge  4 
other  countries,  and  particularly  of  Canaan,  from  which,  wbiti 
resident  near  Iloreb,  hi-  was  but  a  few  days  travel   i 
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There  are  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  may  impress  the 
reader  with  the  conviction  that  the  supposition  is  not  un- 
founded. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Canaan 
which  his  writings  evince,  either  by  reading  or  conversation,  or 
by  inspiration.  That  he  may  have  gained  some  information 
respecting  the  country  by  reading  is  not  impossible,  and  by  con- 
versation is  highly  probable,  indeed  we  might  say,  certain:^ 
but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  or  the  propriety  of  referring  his 
knowledge  on  this  topic  to  inspiration,  when  the  nature  of  that 
knowledge — ^the  condition  and  qualities  and  productions  and 
local  peculiarities  of  a  country — ^is  such  as  could  easily  have 
been  acquired,  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  an  active  and  intelligent 
mind ;  especially  when  Moses  was  so  circumstanced  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  knowledge  must  be  considered  as  unimpeded  by 
any  difiBculty,  but  merely  the  result  of  a  very  natural  curiosity. 

There  being,  then,  no  reason  for  supposing  that  his  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  was  inspired,  it  appears  to  me  that  neither 
reading  nor  conversation  could  have  imparted  that  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  he  displays  in  his  writings ;  a  knowledge 
which,  in  some  instances,  is  so  particular,  so  minute  and  exact, 
that  we  may  conclude  none  but  an  eye  observer  could  have  so 
happily  delineated  the  circumstances,  and  been  so  accurately 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  localities  of  the  land. 

In  Deut.  III.  9,  speaking  of  Mount  Hermon,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  he  says, 
*^  which  Hermon  the  Sidonians  call  Sirion,  and  the  Amorites 
call  it  Shenir."  This  denotes  knowledge  seemingly  derived 
from  an  actual  acquaintance  and  conversational  intercourse 
with  the  people  who  called  the  mountain  by  these  names.'  The 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts  agree  in  the  words:  the  Sep- 
tuagint  has  Zovuop  for  Sirion ;  and  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
for  Shenir,  it  is,  '*  the  mountain  of  snow,"  k^Sp  riio  • 

But  there  is  one  particidar  passage  in  Deuteronomy  which 
more  than  any  other  evinces  the  writer  to  have  had  very  clear 
and  accurate  local  knowledge  of  the  country.     **  And  it  shall 


^  From  the  Egyptian  priests,  among 
whom  and  by  whom  Moses  was  edu- 
cated, he  may  have  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  of  Canaaoy  as 
weU  as  of  other  coiiiitri€t;  iii4 


traditional  knowledge  of  Canaan  from 
his  own  countrymen. 

*  Unless  this  may  be  considered  as  a 
marginal  gloss  derived  from  the  schools 
of  the  Prophets. 
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come  to  pass  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  brought  thee  in  onto 
the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  put 
the  blessing  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  Mount 
Ebal."  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  which 
dwell  in  the  champaign  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains 
of  Moreh  ?" — Deut.  xi.  29,  30.  These  two  verses  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that 
Moses  had  travelled  through  the  land  of  Canaan. 

It  required  an  accurate  knowledge,  derived  from  personal 
observation,  to  be  enabled  to  select  two  hills  so  peculiarly  ata- 
ated,  and,  from  their  proximity,  so  well  adapted  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  solemn  service  for  which  they  were  appointed  by  Moses. 
From  the  charge  given  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxvii.  11, 12, 13,  Ac. 
it  is  certain  he  must  have  known  that  these  mountains  were  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  the  voices  of  the  one  half  of  the  tribes 
on  Gerizim  could  be  heard  by  the  other  half  on  Ebal.  The 
Jewish  writers,  describing  the  ceremony,  place  the  ark,  the 
priests  and  Levites,  in  the  middle,  that  is,  in  the  valley,  and  six 
tribes  on  each  mountain.  In  fact,  the  interjacent  valley  is  so 
narrow — not  above  a  furlong  broad,  says  Maundrell — that  the 
tribes  must  necessarily  have  been  arranged  up  the  sides,  and 
most  probably,  on  the  summits  of  the  two  hills.  The  ark  was 
surrounded  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  tribes  must  have 
kept  a  reverential  distance.  So  numerous  was  the  whole  body 
of  the  tribes,  that,  had  they  not  been  arranged  up  the  sides  and 
on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  their  line  would  have  extended  so 
&r  in  length,  through,  and  far  beyond  the  valley,  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  religious  service,  that  all  the  tribes  should  hear 
the  blessings  and  the  curses,  and  declare  their  assent  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Amen,  could  not  possibly  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  space  which  the  tribes  occupied  in  their  encamp- 
ment in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  between 
Bethjesimoth  and  Abel  Shittim,  was  twelve  miles.  Nmn. 
XXXIII.  49.  Twelve  miles  square  is  the  space  assigned  by  the 
Jewish  writers  to  the  usual  encampment  of  the  Israelites  while 
on  their  progress  to  Canaan.^  So  that,  with  this  place,  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  which  were  so  admirably  HftpM 
for  this  ceremony,  perhaps  more  peculiarly  fitting  than 


'  See  LighttooCa  WorkB,  toI.  u«  c.  4R,  y.  46,  folio  edit&oiw 
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other  spot  in  the  whole  land  of  Canaao,  it  is  highly  probable 
Moses  was  well  acquainted  from  accurate  observation. 

The  narrow  valley  and  the  two  enclosing  approximating  hills 
formed  a  scene  surprisingly  well  adapted  for  the  celebration  of 
the  solemn  service.  The  narrow  vaUey  in  which  was  erected 
the  tabernacle,  and  where  the  priests  and  attendant  Levites 
could  perform  the  religious  services  in  addition  to  the  sacrifices 
ofiFered  on  the  altar  erected  on  Mount  Ebal,  accordant  with  the 
ceremony  of  the  ratification  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  the  divine 
system  of  laws  which  was  to  form  the  civil  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious constitution  of  their  polity.  On  each  side,  a  hill  ascend- 
ing in  gentle  gradation  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
forming  one  more  magnificent,  and  appropriated  to  an  inexpres- 
sibly more  noble  purpose  than  all  the  taste  of  Greece  or  the 
colossal  genius  of  Rome  had  ever  erected ;  on  which  the  vast 
host  of  the  Israelites  were  arranged  according  to  their  tribes ; 
where  every  individual  could  behold  the  religious  service,  and 
every  individual  could  hear  the  awful  maledictions  and  the  ani- 
mating blessings,  and  assent  to  the  ratification,  by  solemnly 
responding  Amen ;  so  as  to  hear  and  be  heard  by  those  ar- 
ranged on  the  opposite  hills.  For  the  celebration  of  such  a 
national  service  in  such  a  manner,  by  so  numerous  a  body  of 
people,  a  situation  was  required  very  peculiarly  circumstanced.  . 
The  position  also  of  the  place  in  the  country  was  of  importance. 
It  should  not  be  in  any  remote  part,  but  in  a  district  to  be  in- 
cluded in  their  early  conquests,  as  it  was  proper  that  the  rati- 
fication of  the  law  should  take  place,  as  soon  as  they  had,  by 
the  conquest  of  some  of  the  land,  acquired  the  command  and 
possession  of  some  territory  in  their  promised  inheritance.  All 
these  peculiarities,  which  rendered  the  place  so  admirably  fitting 
for  the  ceremony  appointed  by  the  legblator,  evince,  either  that 
it  must  have  been  named  by  Moses  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
command,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  vestige,  or  selected  by 
him  from  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances,  a 
knowledge  which  he  must  have  acquired  by  having  travelled 
through  Canaan.  There  seems  to  me  also,  in  Moses  having 
named  Ebal  as  the  mountain  on  which  the  altar  of  unhewn 
stones  was  to  be  eveotedt  a  peculiar  propriety,  arising,  as  it 
must  have  dos^  lowledge  of  the  nature  of 

the  hill,  i0^  n«    Ebal  is  stony  and 


^ 
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rials  for  building  tbe  altar ;  but  Gerizim  is  not  so.    "  In  Mount 
Gorizim,"  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela,   "  there  are  fountiuns  and 
gardens,  but  Mount  Ebal  is  arid  like  stones  and  rocks."*     And 
tbis  contrasted  appearance  of  the  trro  bills  is  mentioned  also 
by  other  travellers.     This  circumstance  respecting  the  nature  ] 
of  Ebal,  of  its  being  stony  and  rocky,   and  affording  materials  j 
for  the  construction  of  the  altar  commanded  by  Muse«  to   be  I 
erected  there,  may  be  an  argument  in  support  of  the  Hebrew  1 
text  against  the  Samaritan,  on  this  long  contested  point. 

In  Deut,  XI.  30,  Moses  seems  to  be  pointing  out  to  the  Israel- 
ites the  exact  situation  of  the  two  mountains  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim ;  "  Are  they  not  there,  beyond  Jordan,  to  the  west,  beside  I 
the  plains  of  Moreh,  in  the  land  of  those  Canaauites  who  dwell 
in  tbe  champaign  over  against  Gilgal  ?"  From  tbe  high  grounds 
or  liills  cast  of  tbe  Jordan,  Moses  could  point  out,  and  the  ex- 
pressions  in  verse  38.  seem  to  intiumte  that  he  bxd  pointed  out, 
to  the  Israelites  the  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerixim.  The  hills 
east  of  the  Jordan  conmiand  an  extensive  view  of  tbe  laad  of  ' 
Canaan.  Many,  or  all  of  the  Israelites,  during  their  marches 
over  the  iiilly  country,  when  engaged  in  conquering  the  king- 
doms of  Sihon  and  Og,  must  have  frequently  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  over  Jordan  into  the  land.  It  ia  natural  to 
suppose  that  many  of  the  more  curious  would  anxiously  ascend 
to  the  summits  of  some  of  tbe  highest  bills,  In  order  to  feast 
their  lon^ng  eyes  with  as  wide  a  view  as  possible  of  their 
promised  inheritance.  From  almost  any  part  of  the  high 
mountain  range  that  overlooks  the  plain  of  Jordan  on  the  east, 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  with  the  plains  of  Morcb,  can  be  essUy  dis* 
tingoished.  "  Mr,  Buckingham  left  Nabloua  by  tho  eastern 
gate,  and,  after  passing  along  the  valley  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  be  arrived  at  tbe  spot  where  the  pass  opens  into  a 
more  extensive  vale,  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  th« 
Jordan  being  in  sight  on  tbe  left." — Mod.  TravelUr,  Paiett.  p, 
245.  From  tbis  it  appears,  that  not  only  Ebal  and  Ocrixiin, 
but  the  entrance  into  the  valley  between  them,  coultl  be  disco*  I 
vered  from  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Jordan.  Gcrisim 
and  Ebal  ore,  perhaps,  not  more  than  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  Jordan.     From  the  purity  of  the  attnoe- 

*  Dr.   RobiiiMtii'i  Kcount  al  tlit««   i   thrm  by  BDnJ4miD  of  Tndela^'^iUioait  I 
t«R>  mniintuiu  i*  not  «o  much  in  faTtmr       li'-t.tirrktt  in  Palntiiii:,  rol.  nx,  p.  t 
tt  <li«  duUnetin  rhanrln'  Mwgned  to   | 
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phere  in  that  countryi  the  eye  can  penetrate  through  a  vastly 
greater  extent  than  we,  in  this  our  denser  air,  can  form  a  con- 
ception of.  Vohiey,  speaking  of  the  adaptation  of  Syria  for 
making  philosophical  observations,  says,  ^'We  in  our  foggy 
climates,  in  the  depths  of  vast  continents,  are  unable  to  pursue 
the  great  changes  which  happen  in  the  atmosphere ;  the  con- 
fined horizon  bounding  our  view,  also  circumscribes  our  ideas. 
The  field  of  observation  is  very  limited.    In  Syria  an  immense 

scene  opens To  the  west,  the  vast  liquid  plain  of 

the  Mediterranean ;  to  the  east,  the  plain  of  the  desert,  no  less 
extensive ;  .  .  .  between  these  two  level  surfaces  rise  the 
mountains,  whose  tops  are  so  many  observatories,  from  whence 
the  sight  may  discover  full  thirty  leagues.  Four  observers  might 
command  idl  Syria ;  and  firom  the  tops  of  Casius,  Lebanon, 
and  Tabor,  let  nothing  escape  them  within  that  boundless  ho- 
rizon."— Fo6iey*«  Travels^  c.  20,  s.  11.  The  view  which  Moses 
enjoyed  firom  Nebo,  before  he  died,  proves  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  eye  can  reach  in  that  pure  atmosphere ;  and  this 
passage,  Deut.  xxxrv.  1,  2,  3,  is  illustrated  by  the  observations 
quoted  firom  Volney.  And  thus  it  is  rendered  highly  probable, 
that  Moses  may  have  pointed  to  the  situation  of  Ebal  and  Ge- 
rizun,  bemg  previously  acquainted  with  their  site  and  nature, 
firom  his  knowledge  of  the  country. 

The  accurate  knowledge,  also,  which  Moses  evinces  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  its  productions,  seems  to  favour  the  opinion 
that  this  knowledge  was  the  result  of  actual  observation.  In 
Deut.  vni.  7,  8,  9,  the  nature  and  productions  of  the  country 
are  accurately  presented  to  us.  ''  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bring- 
eth  thee  into  a  good  land ;  a  land  of  brooks  of  water ;  of  foun- 
tains, and  depths  that  spring  out  of  vallies  and  hills ;  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees  and  pomegranates ; 
a  land  of  oil-olive,  and  honey ;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it ; 
a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  may- 
est  dig  brass."  ''  A  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills :"  How  difierent  is 
this  picture  of  the  land  fi*om  what  Moses  had  been  habitually 
acquainted  with  in  Egypt  or  Midian !  and  how  precisely  does  it 
paint  the  agreeable  and  distinguishing  features  that  rendered  it 
the  desirable  object  of  their  wishes,  and  made  it  so  eminently 
fr^  Egypt! 
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''  For  the  laud  whither  thou  goest  to  possess. itp  is  not  as  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst 
thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs ; 
but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and 
Tallies,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven ;  a  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for ;  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are 
always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  year." — ^Deut.  xi.  11,  &c.  In  this  passage  Moses 
pointedly  marks  its  superiority  to  I^pt,  whose  fertility  preea^ 
riously  depended  on  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  where  the  Is- 
raeUtes  had  been  obUged  to  labour  hard  in  irrigating  their  fields 
by  machinery,  an  operation  performed  in  Canaan  by  the  nata- 
ral  springs  and  seasonable  rains  of  heaven,  under  the  bountifhl 
care  and  providence  of  the  Lord,  who  had  so  blessed  it  with 
natural  advantages  and  extraordinary  fertility,  that  *'  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  even  imto  the  end  of  the  year"  it  was  stall 
producing  something  for  the  nourishment  and  gratification  of 
the  inhabitants. 

I  shall  now  examine  some  passages  which  seem  to  militate 
against  the  opinion  that  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  support. 
Why  did  Moses,  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the  coimtry,  send 
spies  to  view  the  land,  and  bring  an  account  to  the  people  ? 
Num.  XIII. — '*  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Send 
thou  men,  that  they  may  search  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I 
give  unto  the  children  of  Israel ;  of  every  tribe  of  their  fiithen 
shall  ye  send  a  man,  every  one  a  ruler  among  them. 
And  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  said  unto 
them.  Get  ye  up  this  way  southward,  and  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  see  the  land  what  it  is ;  and  the  people  that  dwelleth 
therein,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak,  few  or  many ;  and 
^  what  the  land  is  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ; 
and  what  cities  they  be  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in  tent,  or 
in  strong  hold ;  and  what  the  land  is,  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean, 
whether  there  be  wood  therein  or  not ;  and  be  ye  of  good  cou- 
rage, and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land.  Now  the  time  was  the 
time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes."  These  spies  were  sent,  not  for 
the  information  of  Moses,  but  that  the  people  might  be  con- 
vine^  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  land,  by  an  eye-witness 
from  each  of  the  tribes. 

*'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Get  thee  up  into  this  mount 
Abarim,  and  see  the  land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  childTen 
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of  Israel ;  and  when  tlioli  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  shalt  be  ga- 
thered unto  thy  people,  as  Aaron  thy  brother  was  gathered." 
— Num.  xxTii.  12, 13.  There  is  nothing,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
in  the  whole  passage,  that  excludes  the  idea  of  his  having  seen 
the  land  at  a  former  period.  In  fact,  during  his  marches  with 
the  Israelites,  while  subjugating  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  he  had  frequent  Tiews  of  the  land,  across  both  the  southern 
and  the  northern  stream  of  the  Jordan.  To  Moses,  indeed, 
was  interdicted  the  enjoyment  of  the  promised  land,  and  he 
was  denied  the  high  honour  of  leading  into  their  inheritance 
the  Israelites,  whom,  by  his  talents,  and  the  wonderful  system 
of  polity  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  establishing,  he  con- 
solidated into  a  nation.  Although  he  was  not  pennitted  to 
pass  over  Jordan  with  the  other  Israehtes,  yet  he  was  gratified 
by  having  an  extensive  view  of  it  before  be  died. 

"  And  I  besought  the  Lord  at  that  time,  saying,  .... 
I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond 
Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain  and  Lebanon." — Deut.  ni.  23, 
25.  Neither  does  the  expression  here,  in  my  opinion,  exclude 
the  idea  of  Moses  having  seen  the  land  formerly,  hot  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  intimate,  that  he  had  been  so 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
land  on  a  former  visit,  and  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  that  he  ardently  prayed  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  entering  into  the  land,  and 
dwelling  there,  even  for  a  short  time  before  he  should  die. 
Moses,  too,  when  conquering  the  country  that  was  afterwards 
assigned  to  the  eastern  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  enjoyed  a  near 
view  of  Lebanon.  A  strong  desire  of  seeing  the  land  that  he 
had  seen  at  a  former  period  of  hU  life,  particularly  as  cireum- 
stances  peculiarly  interesting  were  now  connected  with  it,  was 
quite  natural.  Ulysses,  as  Homer  beautifully  observes,  would 
have  been  content  to  die,  had  he  but  first  beheld  even  the  smoke 
ascending  firom  the  houses  of  his  native  land. 

n&Top'CWuoaeic, 
U^isvoc  xad  xomov  dnodpcuoxovra  vo^ocb 
Jfi  ^ci^fi  Savinv  tptlpncB. 

O'h/ss.  I.  57. 

In  that  prophetic  ode,  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
in  which  Moses  depicts  in  mlnlatare  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
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tribes,  the  situation  which  shall  be  assigned  to  each  on  tlie 
tition  of  the  land,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  territories 
some  of  them,  as  of  Joseph,  Zebulon,  Issaehar,  and  Asber 
tbough  the  foreknowledge  displayed,  respecting  the  situation 
wbieh  would  be  allotted  to  the  tribes,  was  of  course  infiised  liy 
iDspiration.  yet,  thus  foreknowing  the  peculiar  tracts  of  tcrri- 
toty,  the  knowleiJge  which  he  evinCL-s  of  their  qualities  ajxl  pro- 
ductions may  have  been  derived  &om  personal  observation.  la 
Dent,  xxxii.  52,  and  in  xxxiv.  1,  &c.  the  expressions  may  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  manner  as  others  similar,  as  not  exclod- 
ing  a  former  acquaintance  with  the  country.  In  Deut.  I.  35, 
it  is  said,  "  Surely  there  shall  not  one  of  these  men  of  tbis  trnl 
generation  see  that  good  land,"  yet  of  all  these  spoken  of^  tea 
(of  the  spies)  bad  already  seen  the  laad. 

Eichbom,  in  dwelling  on  the  proofs  in  favour  of  the  Boole 
Deuteronomy  having  been  written  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Jordan, 
asserts  tliat  Moses  bad  never  been  in  Canaan.  He  says,  "  The 
land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  was  well  known  to  Mosea,  so 
that  he  coiUd  easily  judge,  from  the  situation  of  its  chief  towns, 
which  would  be  appropriate  for  cities  of  refuge,  and  therefbre 
he  appoints  them  by  name.  The  land  to  the  west  of  tbe  Jor> 
dan  he  bad  never  seen,  and  bence  be  was  too  little  informfid 
of  tbe  situation  of  particular  places,  to  bu  able  to  tix  on  ^>- 
propriate  cities  as  places  of  refuge.  He  therefore  limits 
himself  to  the  matter  of  appointing  that  three  places  of  refiige 
should  be  established  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  also,  bot 
he  leaves  tbe  selection  of  those  places  to  a  future  time,  or  to 
those  who,  at  a  fiiture  period,  from  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
country,  might  be  able  to  appoint  the  most  appropriate  citdea 
for  that  purpose.  From  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  locsU- ; 
ties  of  tbe  countiy  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  fix  upon  the  place  that  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
tbe  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  speaks  merely  of  a  place  of  tbe 
sanctuary-,  which  at  a  future  period  Jehovah  would  select.' 
Einleihmg,  v.  8.  p.  226. 

But  these  arguments  in  support  uf  tbe  opinion  that  Hoaea 
had  never  seen  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  are  invalid. 
The  reason  why  be  did  not  appoint  the  cities  of  refuge  to 
west  of  tlie  Jordan  is,  that  Joshua  was  to  conquer  tbe  coani 
and,  therefore,  tbe  appointment  of  these  cities  was  to  be  Id 

Judgment  and  decision.    Changes,  too,  migl 
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since  Moses  was  in  the  country.  Knowing  how  £etr  his  own 
conquests  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  extended,  he  was  fully  qua- 
lified to  decide  what  situation  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
cities  of  refuge  there ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  far  the  con- 
quests of  Joshua  might  extend ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  how 
accurate  soever  might  have  been  his  local  knowledge  of  the 
country,  have  fixed  upon  places  that  would  have  been  suitable. 
He  fixed  upon  Ebal  and  G^rizim  for  an  important  purpose,  for 
which  they  were  so  singularly,  so  admirably  well  adapted,  that 
nothing  but  accurate  ocular  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  appro- 
priateness of  the  place  could  have  led  him  to  fix  upon  it.  And 
if  we  are  to  suppose  that  inspiration  intervened  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  this  place,  which  fi*om  its  natural  arrangement  was 
so  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  why  might  we  not  expect 
that  inspiration  would  assist  in  designating  the  best  adapted  po- 
sitions as  cities  of  refuge  ?  But  the  truth  is,  inspiration  has 
never  profiered  its  in&Uible  certainty  of  knowledge  except  when 
it  was  necessary.  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  the  interjacent  local 
dispositions,  could  not  be  changed :  they  were  permanent  for- 
mations of  nature ;  he  therefore  could  have  no  hesitation  in  fix- 
ing on  them  for  a  specific  purpose,  even  after  many  years  might 
have  elapsed  since  his  having  seen  them.  But  in  addition  to  his 
not  knowing  how  fitr  the  conquests  of  Joshua  might  extend,  and 
consequently  being  unable  to  determine  what  distance  should 
intervene  between  the  cities  of  refuge,  the  towns  of  Canaan 
might  have  been  changed  since  he  saw  them. 

The  reason,  too,  why  Moses  did  not  appoint  the  particular 
place  for  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  is  not,  as  Eichhom  sup- 
poses, because  Moses  was  unacquainted  with  the  country ;  but 
the  true  reason  appears  to  be  that  assigned  by  Maimonides : 
"  lest,  if  it  were  mentioned,  every  tribe  should  desire  to  have  it 
in  its  lot,  and  strife  should  arise  among  them  about  it."  See 
Patrick  on  Deuteronomy  xii.  11. 

Thus  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Moses  had  travelled 
through  Canaan.  Possessing  a  mind  so  active  and  intelligent, 
and  having,  as  is  evident,  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  could 
have  been  content  to  remain  for  forty  years  confined  to  Aiidifufi. 
or  the  vallies  of  Horeb.  Canaan,  which  firom  the  tn 
knowledge  obtained  among  his  countrymen  he  must  hfti 
was  the  divinely  destined  allotment  of  the  TaradStoK  ^ 
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far  distant,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  he  was  impelled  by 
that  common  curiosity  which  influences  all  men,  of  knowing 
something  of  other  countries,  but  particularly  of  the  destined 
inheritance  of  his  brethren,  and  the  region  which  had  been  the 
abode  of  their  and  his  divinely  conducted  and  protected  proge* 
nitors. 

Thus,  on  the  first  view  of  the  matter,  previous  to  any  parti- 
cular examination  of  passages,  we  might  conjecture  it  to  be 
highly  probable  that  he  had  visited  Canaan  during  the  period 
of  his  exile  fi*om  Egypt.  And  this  conjecture  is,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  verified  by  some  passages  in  his  writings,  which  evince 
such  a  particular,  clear,  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  country; 
that  it  must  have  been  acquired  either  by  ocular  observation,  or 
have  been  infiised  by  inspiration.  With  respect  to  the  last 
source  of  information,  there  is  neither  a  necessity  nor  a  ground 
to  assume  it,  in  this  particular  portion  of  knowledge  displayed 
in  the  writings  of  Moses.  And  the  passages  which  speak  of 
his  being  permitted  to  behold  the  land,  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
exclude  the  supposition  of  his  having  seen  the  country  at  a  for- 
mer period.  His  selection  of  the  natural  amphitheatres,  fiusing 
one  another,  presented  by  the  gradually  ascending  sides  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  with  the  interjacent  valley,  for  the  grand  and  so- 
lemn service  of  the  national  ratification  of  the  covenant  which 
was  instituted  at  Horeb ;  his  appointing  Ebal  as  the  hill  on 
which  was  to  be  erected  an  altar  of  unhewn  stones,  which 
mountain,  firom  its  natural  quality  being  stony,  supplied,  with- 
out any  di£Bculty,  the  materials  for  its  construction ;  and  his 
pointing  out  to  the  Israelites  the  exact  situation  of  these  two 
hills, — ^all  evince  his  clear,  minute,  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  local  circumstances. 

William  Ewiva. 

VIC4RAGB,  DOREOAL. 
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xvn. 

a  LUCILII  SATURARUM  RELIQUI^: 
Edidit,  auxit,  emendavit  Fr.  Dor.  Gerlach.    Zurich,  1846.    8vo. 


The  young  scholar  who,  a  few  years  ago,  might  have  felt 
inclined  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  Lucilius,  would  have 
found  little  to  aid  him  in  his  pursuit.  The  original  collection 
of  the  remains  published  by  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens,  in 
their  Fragmenta  Veterum  Poetarum  Latinorum,  (1564)  and 
the  enlarged  edition  by  Dousa,  (1597)  had  been  frequently  re- 
printed, but  with  few  additions,  and  with  but  little  of  improve- 
ment or  of  change.  The  great  body  of  the  Latin  gramma- 
rians, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  what  has  been  pre- 
served, were  lying,  as  too  many  still  lie,  a  rude  unformed  heap 
itt  the  clumsy  compilation  of  Putschius.  The  invaluable,  al- 
though sadly  mutilated,  treatise  of  Yerrius  Flaccus,  as  abridged 
by  Festus,  had  gradually  become  so  mixed  up  with  the  later 
compendium  by  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  the  bold  supplements  of 
Scaliger,  as  to  be  worse  than  useless  ;  while  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  the  important  glossaries  of  Nonius  Marcellus  had 
remained  untouched.  It  was  often  a  source  of  wonder  to  us, 
that  while  our  learned  and  inde&tigable  neighbours  in  Germany 
had  disinterred  from  their  resting-places  a  multitude  of  names 
deservedly  forgotten,  and  had  expended  vast  toil  in  repairing 
and  furbishing  various  relics,  dug  out  from  the  rubbish  of  anti- 
quity, which,  being  neither  valuable  nor  curious,  nor  in  any 
way  interesting,  might  have  been  safely  permitted  to  moulder 
away,  they  should  have  allowed  the  father  of  Roman  satire — the 
great  master  of  his  native  tongue,  while  it  was  still  in  the  full 
freshness  of  its  young  vigour — ^the  poet  regarded  at  once  as  an 
object  of  rivalry,  and  a  model  for  imitation  by  Horace  and  Ju- 
venal, to  languish  in  neglect  and  decay.  But  a  brief  period  has 
wrought  a  mighty  change.  The  labours  of  Miiller,  of  Linde- 
mann,  and  of  many  others,  have  communicated  a  new  aspect 
to  the  writings  of  the  classical  and  mediseval  philologists; 
while  a  whole  cloud  of  crities,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  former 
supineness,  have  rushed  almost  simultaneously  into  the  field, 
eager  to  achieve  renown  by  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  A« 
V.  X 
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son.  We  now  find  marshalled,  in  imposing  array,  a  battalion 
whicli  numbers  the  following  champions,  and,  we  l»clieT«,  bc- 
v«ral  otlifrs.  on  its  master-roll : 

Vakoes, — Specimen  Q,ua;stionnm  LuciUanarmn,  in  the  Bkei' 
nUcltes  Museum  for  1835,  p.  13. 

Vaboes,— Lucilii  Fragmen.  I.  ri.     Stett.     1830. 

ScHMil'T, — C.  LueiUi  Saturarum  qii/t)  de  libro  nono  super- 
sunt  disposita  ct  illustrata.     Berol.     1840. 

SoQOKNBECK, — QuKstionum  Lucil.  Part,     Posn.     1841. 

Pktkrmans, — De  C.  Lucilii  vita  et  eannm.     Vrat.     1S42. 

Van  Heosde, — Studia  Critica  in  C.  Lucilium  Poetam.    Traj. 
ad  Rhen.     1842. 

Vas  Hecsde, — ^Epistola  ad  C.  F.  Herniannum  de  C.  LnciUo. 
Traj.  ad  Rben.     1844. 

E,  F.  CoRPET, — SatircB  de  C.  Luciliiis,   Fragmenta 
augmentes,  traduits  et  annotos  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  Fraii< 
(ais.     Paris.     1845. 

Gerlacb, — C,  Lucilii  Saturarum  Reliquiie.     Turic,     1843. 

To  which  we  must  add,  some  acute  remarks  in  the  bulky 
discursive  Prolegomena  to  Pertius  by  Otto  Jahn,  a  man  of 
learning,  but  noforttinately  imbued  vrith  the  spirit  of  that  scb< 
of  essayists,  already  too  numerous,  who,  Uke  ill-trained  hound 
never  follow  staunchly  the  game  first  started,  but  dasb  off  roe) 
iessly  in  pursuit  of  every  firesh  fox  which  may  cross  their  patl^ 
and  after  a  long,  bewildering,  and  unprofitable  chase,  with 
culty  find  their  way  ba^k,  jaded  and  blon'n,  to  a  cold  scoitl 
having  effectually  baffled  and  thrown  out  all  who  attempted  t 
keep  pace  with  them  in  their  erratic  career. 

Of  the  above  publications,  one  only,  with  the  exception  of  tb 
work  of  the  French  translator,  which  does  not  call  for  sojui 
tacolar  notice,  contains  the  text  complete.  The  others  nrecoa 
fined  to  particular  portions,  or  are  composed  entirely  of  lUsqai 
^doQs  upon  collateral  points,  interspersed  with  conjecture*,  ex 
planations,  and  miscellaneous  remarks.  The  volume  of  Gerl 
however,  puts  forth  considerable  pretensions,  since  it  exhibit 
not  only  a  revision  of  the  whole  of  the  fi-agmente,  but  also 
considerable  mass  of  preliminat^  dissertations. 

We  must  not  conceal,  that  it  would  b«  most  imreasouBble 
look  for  a  perfect  edition  of  Lucilius  from  any  quarter,  if  ^ 
understand  by  such  a  term  an  edition  which  should  pr«aoot  i 
the  remains  in  a  pure  and  intelligible  form.    The  greater  oni 
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ber  of  these  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Une,  or 
even  of  a  portion  of  a  line,  and  being  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tracted firom  treatises  in  which  they  are  quoted  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  an  uncommon  word,  or  an  uncommon  form,  or 
an  ordinary  word  employed  in  an  unusual  signification,  we  often 
look  in  vain  for  any  clue  to  indicate  the  general  bearing  of  the 
passages  to  which  they  belong,  or  to  guide  us  out  of  the  labyrinth 
of  corruptions  in  which  we  find  ourselves  entangled.  Much  of 
this  embarrassment  is  doubtless  due  to  the  evil  plight  in  which 
the  text  of  the  grammarians  is  so  often  found,  and  many  errors 
of  a  still  more  complicated  character  may  be  referred  to  blun* 
ders  on  the  part  of  the  grammarians  themselves,  who  frequently 
quoted  from  memory,  and  were  indifferent  to  everything,  except 
the  single  point  which  they  were  seeking  to  illustrate.  But 
although  a  restoration  of  the  disjecta  membra  to  shape  and 
comeliness,  is  an  undertaking  far  beyond  the  powers  of  any 
single  individual,  even  were  he  inspired  with  the  daring  genius 
of  Bentley,  and  the  unscrupulous  boldness  of  Bothe,  yet  a 
scholar  of  sound  judgment  and  moderate  industry  might  have 
discovered  in  these  relics,  not  only  an  ample  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  own  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  might  have  presented 
them  under  such  an  aspect  as  would  have  greatly  fiusilitated 
their  gradual  amelioration.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  the 
main  body  of  the  book  ought  to  have  been  separated,  according 
to  the  common  method,  into  three  divisions,  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct:— 1.  Text;  2.  Various  Readings;  3.  Annotations.  But 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  this  arrangement  in 
a  particular  manner,  in  order  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case.  Lucilius  ought  in  &ct  to  have  been  regarded 
very  much  in  the  light  of  a  newly  discovered  author,  and  hence 
the  text  ought  to  have  been  exhibited  in  its  most  naked  condi- 
tion. When  we  bear  in  mind  how  little  has  hitherto  been  done 
for  it,  and  in  what  a  careless  and  desultory  manner  it  has  for 
the  most  part  been  approached,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  step 
towards  a  better  state  of  things  would  have  been,  to  place  the 
materials  for  our  toil  before  us,  clean  and  free  from  all  foreign 
admixture.  Hence  each  fragment  having  been  traced  up  to 
the  source  firom  whence  it  was  derived,  the  best  reading  sup- 
plied by  the  MSS.  ought  to  have  been  set  down,  even  although 
evidently  corrupt,  and  admitting  of  an  apparent^  easy  and  cer- 
tain correction ;  and  this  having  ben  done^  all  tlie  mostimpor- 
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tant  discrepancies  of  the  MSS.  ought  to  have  been  carefully 
noted,  the  reader  having  been  previously  furnished  with  data 
for  estimating  the  value  of  the  codices  referred  to. 

The  annotations  might  with  advantage   have  consisted  of 
three  parts. 

a.  The  passage  ofthe  classical  writer  or  grammarian  in  which 
each  fragment  is  contained,  ought  to  have  been  extracted  en- 
tire. This  would  not  have  greatly  augmented  the  bulk  of  the 
volume,  and  would  have  vastly  increased  its  convenience.  Va- 
luable hints  for  comprehending  or  correcting  a  stray  expression^ 
may  occasionally  be  caught  up  fi*om  observing  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  cited ;  but  when  mere  references  are  given, 
the  reader  being  compelled  to  verify  these  himself  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  shrinks  from  a  task  which  is  always  irksome, 
and  frequently  impracticable.  Few  persons  would  have  the 
courage  to  sit  down  with  a  dogged  determination  of  reproducingy 
in  its  original  integrity,  each  isolated  scrap,  although  many, 
when  casually  examining  the  dilapidated  mass,  might  strike  out 
happy  thoughts  if  the  fistcts  requisite  for  arriving  at  a  condusion 
were  clearly  set  before  them. 

b.  The  second  portion  of  the  annotations  ought  to  have  em- 
braced the  conjectural  emendations  proposed  from  time  to  time 
by  various  scholars ; — ^these  being  in  some  instances  highly  sa- 
tisfiu^ry,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  render  &rther  investi- 
gation unnecessary ;  and  even  when  less  felicitous,  often  lead  to 
something  more  perfi^^t — ^to  which  might  have  been  added  any 
improvements  suggested  by  the  editor  himsel£ 

€.  The  third  section  might  with  advantage  have  been  porely 
explanatory  of  those  passages  in  which  the  true  reading  had 
been  ascertained ;  and  here  there  is  wide  scope  for  profound  uid 
highly  interesting  illustration  on  various  matters  connected  widi 
the  developement  of  the  language,  and  with  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  at  the  most  interesting  epoch  of  their  social  his- 
tory. 

We  lament  that  M.  Grcrlach  has  in  no  one  point  realised  the 
conceptions  sketched  out  above,  of  an  useful  edition  of  Lacilins. 
Much  of  his  text  is  made  up  of  conjectural  emendations  by 
Dousa  and  others,  many  of  these  being  arbitrary  and 
gant.  In  marking  the  various  readings,  we  have  no  XtH^ 
which  we  may  calculate  their  comparativB  Tilufi  Hm 
tions  are  seldom  given  at  fidl  length,  '^^i-. 
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tant, — the  department  of  general  exposition  has  been  abnost 
entirely  passed  over ; — and  of  the  few  original  conjectures 
scattered  np  and  down,  we  can  say  nothing  complimentary. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Prolegomena.  They  are  distributed 
under  six  heads,  entitled  respectively, — 1.  De  C.  iMcilii  vita, 
2.  De  personia  Lticiliania,  3.  De  ainguhrum  librorum  argu- 
mentis,  4.  Quae  Lucilianae  Saturas  ratio  fuerit  ecopcnitur. 
5.  De  oratione  JJucilii.    All  attractive  subjects. 

The  leading  &cts  in  the  life  of  Lucilius,  the  date  of  his  birth 
(B.C.  148),  and  of  his  death  (B.C.  103),  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity (Aurunca),  his  close  intimacy  with  Scipio  and  Lselius,  and 
his  military  service  under  the  former  in  the  Numantine  war, — 
seemed  to  have  been  clearly  ascertained  from  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Jerome,  of  Juvenal,  of  Ausonius,  of  Horace,  and  of 
Velleius  Paterculus.  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  first  sought  to 
cast  a  doubt  upon  these  particulars,  by  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  they  were  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the  inter- 
nal evidence  yielded  by  the  fragments  themselves,  and  his  rea- 
sonings have  recently  been  followed  up  and  expanded  by  Van 
Heusde.  Gerlach,  without  bringing  forth  any  new  argument,  has 
sided  with  Varges  and  others  in  taking  the  sensible  view  of  the 
question,  demonstrating  that  the  difficulties  stated  by  Bayle  are 
altogether  imaginary ;  that  it  was  in  no  way  contrary  to  Ro- 
man usage  for  a  youth  to  enter  the  army  under  the  age  of 
seventeen;  that  the  Calpumian  law  alluded  to  in  the  4th 
fragment  of  Book  xx.  may  have  been  the  enactment  of  the  tri- 
bune L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  De  pecuniis  repeiundisy  which  belongs 
to  B.C.  150;  and  not  that  of  the  consul  C.  Calpurnius  Piso, 
De  ambitUf  passed  B.  C.  68 ;  that  the  licinian  sumptuary  law 
may  have  been  passed  in  B.C.  104,  during  the  preetorship  of 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  or  even  earlier ;  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  conclude  from  the  term  eeneof,  (Hor.  8.  ii.  1,  34),  that  the 
personage  to  whom  it  is  applied  actually  attained  to  an  advanced 
age. 

The  personae  Lticilianae  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
To  the  first  belong  those  whose  fiune  is  so  high  that  their  his- 
tory is  fiuniliar  to  every  one  conversant  with  the  annals  of  an- 
tiquity. Such  are  Scipio  and  LbbUus;  and  we  are  therefore 
•ed  to  think  that  the  pages  in  which  they  are  discussed 
■re  been  safely  omitted.  The  argument  that  the  younger, 
» elder  Africanus,  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  Lucilius, 
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must  appear  8uper6uoua  to  all  readers;  and  the  attempt  to  prove  I 
that  the  antagonist  of  Hannibal  might  also  have  afibrded  a  themes  M 
is  puerile ;  for  by  the  game  uncontrovertible  proce^  of  re<wo 
ing,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  any  conspicuous  cfaoracter  I 
longing  to  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  City  tni^U  have  been  J 
introduced  into  thv  Satires. 

Id  the  second  class  we  may  include  those  who,  &om  I 
own  proper  obscurity,  or  from  the  indistinct  and  cursory  n 
ner  in  which  they  arc  noticed,  may  be  pronounced  altogcthei 
unknown  ;  and  such  might  have  been  at  onc«  dismissed  with  a 
honest  confession  of  ignorance.     The  greater  number  of  thcs«l 
M.  Gerloch  is  conijHillcd  to  pa^s  over:  hut  he  is  unable  alto< 
gether  to  redst  the  temptation  of  rearing  a  few  castlcA  in  t 
clouds.     One  of  the  scholiasts  of  Horace,  in  order  to  illui 
a  certain  form  of  speech,  quotes  from  Lucilins  the  tlirce  wui^ 
"  Valerl  eenicntia  dia"     From  what  part  of  llie  works  of  Ltf 
cilios  this  phrasi:  may  bare  been  extracted,  what  the  purport  <i 
the  "aententia"  may  have  been,  whether  expressed  in  prose  o 
verse,  orally  or  in  a  book,  whether  proceeding  from  a  cotitc 
poraxy  or  from  some  of  the  coimtless  high-souled  Vuli-rii  uf  tl 
olden  time,  are  points  on  which  wu  possess  uo  infonnation  wbaU 
ever,  and  no  means  of  obtaining  information.    M.  Gerlach,  how 
«ver,  not  content  with  insisting  that  tlus  Valerius  must  bo  ( 
Valerius  Suranus,  theauthor  of  theincii^uti'^.  actually  it 
that  be  has  discovered  in  the  fragments  of  Book  xxvi.  a  c 
versatioD  between  Lncilius  and  Soranus;  and  has  even  att 
to  reconstruct  it  to  a  cert^n  extent.      We  might,  with  «qni 
prospect  of  success,  endeavour  to  give  a  detailed  plan  c 
edifice,  concerning  whose  form  and  uses  no  record  has  I 
preservMl  of  any  kind,  and  of  which  nothing  remains  fl 
few  stones  of  different  sizes  scattered  up  and  down  in  v 
buildings  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  those  who,  we  can  a 
were  distinguished  cootemporories  of  Lucilius,  who  * 
objects  of  his  praise  or  censure,  but  whom,   in  conBoqiiencc  4 
the  ambiguity  so  constantly  attendant  upon  Roman  nam^  ) 
is  difficult  to  identify.     Among  tliese  we  may  ranl^  Lupiu  i 
Mutius,  whom  our  author  bit  at  tiercely,  but  found  bo  hud  ti 
he  broku  his  grinders  upon  them. 

"  Secnit  Liicllins  urbem, 

Tl-,  Lupp,  te,  Muti,  el  g^otiinuoi  I 
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Here  a  little  ingenious  original  speculation  might  have  been 
r^arded  with  indulgent  fistvour,  but  we  can  discover  no- 
thing bearing  upon  this  pair,  nor  upon  any  of  the  individuals 
particularly  described  in  this  chapter,  which  may  not  be  traced 
to  the  Qnomasticon  attached  to  Qrelli's  Cicero,  or  some  source 
equally  obvious.  We  regret,  moreover,  that  since  M.  Gerlach 
has  here  borrowed  so  largely  from  the  usefiil  compilation  just 
referred  to,  he  did  not  adopt  the  arrangement  there  followed, 
and  instead  of  mixing  up  the  names  in  a  confiised  dissertation, 
range  them  regularly  in  alphabetical  order. 

As  much  has  been  done  in  the  chapter  De  singuhrum  libro- 
rum  orgumenHs^  as  the  subject  vdll  rationally  admit.  The  to- 
pics treated  of  have,  in  some  few  instances,  been  specified  by 
ancient  authorities,  and  so  fax  all  is  well ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  greater  number,  the  vrisest  course  is  to  echo  the  reluctant 
confession, — "  In  tanta  diversitate  fragmentorum  Ubri  .... 
fieri  non  potest  ut  argumentum  diligentius  circumscribatur." 
What  is  really  knovni  has  been  feithfiilly  set  down,  and  the 
most  plausible  conjectures  have  been  collected  and  arranged. 
But  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  distri- 
bution into  books  was  founded,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  have  been  subdivided,  being  unable  to  discover  whether 
each  book  consisted  of  one  continuous  piece  or  of  several,  and 
whether,  if  we  adopt  the  latter  hypothesis,  they  contained  a 
series  of  pieces  devoted  to  the  same  theme,  or,  like  the  books  of 
the  Satires  of  Horace,  were  an  assemblage  of  essays  on  a  great 
variety  of  topics, — ^it  is  evidently  a  waste  of  time  to  rear  up 
complicated  theories  upon  a  few  scattered  lines.  How  fencifiil 
the  objects  descried  by  those  who  have  sought  to  peer  into  these 
millstones,  may  be  made  obvious  by  simply  turning  over  and 
comparing  the  records  of  their  visions.  Thus,  according  to 
Gerlach,  the  twenty-sixth  book  was  occupied  by  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Lucilius  and  Q.  Valerius  Soranus,  when  the  latter  was 
consulted  by  the  former  as  to  the  path  on  which  he  ought  to 
enter  in  order  to  secure  happiness  and  the  esteem  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  Petermann  can  disentangle  nothing  from  the  ravelled 
skein,  except  a  quarrel  between  a  husband  and  his  wife ;  while 
Corpet  believes  that  the  poet  here  dwelt  upon  the  miseries  of 
human  life  in  general,  denounced  the  marriage  state  in  particu- 
lar, and  supported  his  invective  by  referring  to  the  disastrous 
union  of  Ag$unemnon  and  Clytemnestra. 
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The  two  concluding  chapters  form  the  next  useful  portion  of 
the  book.  In  the  one  we  have  a  well-digested  outline  of  the 
opinions  propounded  by  the  most  judicious^historians  of  Roman 
literature,  touching  the  origin  of  Roman  Satire,  and  the  merits 
of  Lucilius  in  placing  it  on  a  firm  and  well-defined  basis.  In 
the  remarks  De  oratione  Ludlii,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  his 
dialect  and  phraseology  have  been  carefiilly  collected  and  ana- 
lysed. 

That  the  present  editor  has  done  something  towards  the  re- 
novation of  Lucilius,  we  willingly  admit ;  that  he  might  easQy, 
by  following  a  more  judicious  plan,  have  done  a  great  deal 
more,  we  are  fiilly  convinced ;  and  that  either  he  or  some  one 
else  will  speedily  furnish  us  with  a  new  edition,  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  praise  more  cordially,  we  eamejitly  hope. 

W.  R. 


xvra. 

System  deb  Heutigen  Romischen  Rechtb.  Von  FriederiehCari 
von  Savigny.     Berlin.     1840,  &c. 

TRAiTfe  DE  Droit  Romain,  par  M.  F.  C.  De  Savigny,  Traduit 
de  TAllemand  par  M.  Ch.  Guenoux.     Paris.    1840,  Ac. 

The  object  of  the  following  article  is  to  explain,  in  a  general 
way,  the  design  of  a  work,  which  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
author,  and  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  have  placed  among  the  few 
books  which  will  have  a  permanent  effect  on  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence. With  an  unaffected  modesty,  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  sound  knowledge  and  true  genius,  the  author  declares 
(  Vorrede.  p.  50),  that  he  feels  a  confidence  that  his  *^  work  may 
contain  firuitful  elements  of  truth,  which  others  probably  may 
be  enabled  fiilly  to  develope,  and  to  bring  to  perfect  ripeness ; 
and  it  is  immaterial  if  the  present  work  should  be  neglected,  or 
even  forgotten,  by  reason  of  new  and  more  complete  investiga- 
tions, to  which  it  has  prepared  the  way.  The  labours  of  an  in- 
dividual are  as  transitory  as  the  individual's  own  personality, 
but  not  so  the  thought  which  is  perpetuated  through  successive 
periods  of  human  existence :  it  unites  all  of  us,  who  labour  with 
earnestness  and  love,  in  one  great,  enduring  community,  wherein 
every  contribution  of  the  individual,  small  as  it  may  be,  has  its 
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permanent  vitality ."  The  author  has  explained  at  length  in 
his  Preface  the  object  which  he  has  proposed  in  the  present  work ; 
which,  briefly  stated,  is  this. — When  a  science  like  jurispru- 
dence has  been  long  cultivated,  we  of  the  present  generation  are 
in  possession  of  a  rich  inheritance,  the  accumulated  labour  of 
many  ages.  J£,  through  indolence  or  self-conceit,  we  neglect  this 
precious  bequest,  we  exclude  ourselves  from  communion  of  ideas 
with  the  past ;  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  secure  that  regular  and 
active  progress,  without  which  com&oiunion  with  the  past  would 
become  a  mere  dead  letter.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary 
that,  from  time  to  time,  what  has  been  attempted  and  achieved 
in  detail  should  be  brought  together  and  combined  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  produce  the  consciousness  of  unity.  It  is  not  only  the 
contemporaneous  cultivators  of  science,  whose  opinions  present 
strong  points  of  opposition :  this  opposition  appears  still  more 
marked  when  we  compare  entire  periods  of  time.  The  problem 
here  is  not  merely  to  select  one  thing,  and  to  reject  another : 
the  problem  rather  is  to  resolve  into  a  higher  unity  the  points 
of  opposition ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  a  sure  scientific  pro- 
gress. The  proper  qualification  for  such  an  undertaking  is  re- 
verence for  all  that  is  great  in  the  labours  of  our  predecessors ; 
but  in  order  that  this  reverence  may  not  become  exclusive,  and 
so  impede  the  fi*eedom  of  thought,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  our 
view  steadily  directed  to  the  ultimate  object  of  our  science,  com- 
pared with  which  even  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  indivi- 
dual must  appear  imperfect. 

But  this  rich  inheritance  which  the  labour  of  our  predecessors 
has  provided  for  us,  is  not  pure  truth :  it  is  truth  mixed  with 
error ;  and  this  error  may  work  upon  us  with  all  the  traditional 
power  of  long-established  possession,  and  gain  the  dominion  over 
us.  This  danger  is  only  obviated  by  examining  anew  from  time 
to  time  the  whole  of  that  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny.  The  proper  qualifica-. 
tion  for  such  a  critical  labour,  is  intellectual  fi*eedom,  indepen- 
dence of  all  authority :  but  this  feeling  of  fi*eedom  may  degene- 
rate into  presumptuousness,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
wholesome  feeling  of  humility,  which  is  the  natural  result  of 
an  unprejudiced  estimate  of  the  limited  nature  of  each  man's 
intellectual  strength,  and  which  alone  enables  that  freedom  of 
thought  to  produce  any  fruits  of  its  own. 

''  Thus  from  altogether  opposite  points  b  indicated  to  us 
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oQo  and  the  aauie  want,  as  existltig  in  our  scieuce.      Thia  vi 


e  designated 


1  of  thel 


I 


u  i^eriodJcally  r 
labour  of  oor  predecessors,  in  order  to  eliminate  E 
whicb  is  not  genuine,  and  to  appropriate  to  our  ose  as  a  pei^  I 
manent  possession  that  which  is  true ;  and  so  to  be  enabled,  i 
cording  to  tlie  measure  of  uur  powers,  to  approach  neariT  to  tbfti 
solntion  of  tlie  general  problem.  To  make  such  a  revision  for  I 
the  time  in  which  we  are  now  living,  is  the  object  uf  the  present^ 
work," 

The  author  proceeds  to  state,  that  his  name  may  induce  n 
to  think  that  his  work  will  not  be  so  much  devoted  to  the  gene- 
ral service  of  the  science,  as  to  the  one-sided  support  of  ti 
called  Historical  School ;  and  this  possible  objection  h«  an 
in  the  most  satis&ctor)-  manuer.     The  expression  "  Uistori 
School,"  was  innocently  used  by  the  author  and  others  i 
time  ago,  simply  to  denote  that  one  branch  of  the  subject  li 
been  long  neglected ;  and  that  in  order  to  tliis  branch  being  r« 
stored  to  its  true  position,  it  required,  for  a  time  at  least,  i 
than  any  other  branch,  to  have  its  active  representatives, 
the  name  Historical  School  has  become  a  party  term ;  and  n 
who  arc  opposed  to  this  school  are  accustomed  to  comprchmd 
under  this  name,  and  to  censure,  every  literary  effort  which  does 
not  please  them.     Snch  objections  are  not  in  their  nature  cap- 
able of  being  answered.     But  there  is  one  oLijection,  which  bia 
a  general  and  scientific  character,  and  which  requires  to  be  &!>• 
swered.     The  objection  which  bos  often  been  made  is,  that  tl 
who  are  attached  to  the  Historical  School,  forgetting  tho  j^ 
sent,  and  its  independent  existence,  would  subject  it  to  Hu)  i 
minion  of  the  past ;  and  specially,  that  they  would  extend  ) 
dominion  of  Roman  Law  beyond  its  reasonable  limits,  partly  a 
opposed  to  German  Law,  jmrtly  to  the  modem  development  n 
I.aw,  which  scientific  cultivation  and  practice  haw  put  ia  t 
place  of  the  pure  Roman  Law. 

The  author  distinctly  disclaims  all  such  design  as  the  op| 
nents  of  the  I^torical  School  attribute  to  it.  With  t 
to  the  Roman  Law  particularly,  the  object  of  tho  1 
School  is  to  discover,  and  determine,  what  in  the  whole  i 
of  our  law  is  of  Roman  origin,  that  we  may  not  be  nnconscioiu 
governed  by  it.  The  obji-ct  liirther  Is  to  discover  amon^  ti 
Roman  elements  still  existing  iu  our  law,  what  in  (act  it  d 
though  it  may  retain  a  deceptive  apj'eurancc  of  vilnlilj. 
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author's  work,  therefore,  so  tax  from  giving  to  Roman  Law  an 
unreasonable  authority,  disputes  the  applicability  of  it  in  many 
cases  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  maintained  to  be  applicable, 
and  even  by  those  who  have  always  declared  themselves  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Historical  School. 

Though  the  author  thus  clearly  shows  that  his  work  does 
not  aim  to  extend  the  authority  of  Roman  Law  beyond  its  due 
limits,  he  distinctly  declares  his  opinion  that  a  soimd  knowledge 
of  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  law, — ^nay,  that  it  is  indispensible ;  and  even  if  he 
had  not  in  express  terms  declared  this  opinion,  the  undertaking 
of  such  a  work  would  itself  be  a  sufficient  announcement  of  it. 
He  proceeds  then  to  explain  the  grounds  and  the  nature  of  this 
high  value,  which  he  attributes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
Law.  This  explanation  should  be  read  in  the  author's  own 
words,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  it  in  a  transla- 
tion, and  impossible  in  a  brief  summary.  One  conclusion  may 
suffice : — ^the  reasons  for  the  study  of  Roman  Law  do  not  apply 
to  those  countries  only  where  the  Roman  Law  is  received ;  they 
apply  to  countries  which  have  a  code,  such  as  France,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  they  apply  to  such  countries  as  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, in  both  of  which  the  influence  of  Roman  law  has  been 
most  extensive,  and  its  operation  in  each  distinct  and  peculiar. 
Jn  England,  at  the  present  day,  the  Roman  Law  is  not  received 
as  such ;  but  it  has  been  largely  incorporated  in  our  legal  system, 
yet  in  such  a  way  that  we  of  the  present  generation  know  not 
what  we  have  got,  how  we  came  by  it,  or  what  to  do  with  it. 
If  a  soimd  study  of  Roman  Law  is  useful  any  where,  it  is  in 
England. 

The  real  nature  of  the  study  of  Roman  Law  is  often  con- 
ceived very  inaccurately ;  and  the  author,  accordingly,  begins  by 
defining  the  limits  of  his  undertaking.  Modem  Roman  Law 
is  confined  to  those  legal  institutions  which  have  a  Roman  ori- 
gin ;  but  it  does  not  exclude  the  development  which  they  have 
received  in  modem  times,  though  this  development  may  be  re- 
ferred to  other  than  a  Roman  original.  It  excludes,  however, 
all  legal  institutions  which  are  of  German^  original.  Being 
**  Modem  Roman  Law,"  it  excludes  the  history  of  l^al  institu- 


^  Hub  expression,  as  it  will  prstently 
appemr,  implies  that  it  is  Roman  Law, 
as  received  among  the  Germanic  na- 


tions, which  is  the  i^ecial  object  of  tfaa 
author's  work.  But  the  Roman  hmw 
has  been  reeeiyed  in.otfaet 
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tioos,  merely  as  history,  and  also  every  rule  of  law  which 
loDgs  to  a  time  before  the  compilations  of  Justinian,  and  is  doI 
incorporated  in  his  system  \  for  it  is  only  the  Roman  Law, 
it  exists  in  the  compilation  of  Justinian,'  which  has  entered 
into  the  composition  of  modem  systems.  Such  legal  instita- 
tions  as  belong  to  the  system  of  Jiutinlan,  Imt  no  longer  eziat 
in  modern  times,  are  also  excluded  from  the  author's  design. 

Further,  the  author's  plan  only  comprises  what  the  Romana 
designate  as  Privatum  Jus,  or  sometimes  as  Jus  Civilo,  in  one  of 
the  many  significations  of  that  term  ;  and  tliia  limitation  is  in- 
deed comprised  in  the  notion  of  "  Modem  Roman  Law,"  for,  u 
the  author  observes,  it  is  only  the  Privatum  Jus  tliat  has  been' 
received  into  modem  systems.  Though  this  remark  is  true  iaj 
the  main,  and  if  understood  as  applied  to  the  Roman  Privatum 
Jus  in  the  mass,  it  is  also  true  that  the  mlea  of  Roman  Crimi- 
nal Law  (which  was  a  part  of  Publicum  Jus),  and  the  rules  of 
law  applicable  to  the  Fiscus  and  \'arious  branches  of  admtntft- 
tration,  have  had  some  effect  on  modem  systems,  though  in 
much  less  degree  than  the  Privatum  Jus. 

The  author's  design  is  farther  limited  to  an  exposition 
Rights,  and  is  not  extended  to  the  forms  of  procedure  by  which 
Rights  are  vindicated.  The  reason  of  the  limitation  lies  in  thia : 
forms  of  procedure  have  becu  so  much  moditied  by  historical  ele- 
ments and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  [icople.  that 
require  a  distinct  consideration.  It  is  true  tliat  the 
jurists  viewed  procedure  as  properly  a  part  of  the  whole  6j 
of  rights,  and  such  it  is,  for  rights  of  action  are  not  a  distini 
class  of  rights,  but  they  are  new  fbmis  of  other  rights ;  and  pro-' 
cedure  is  nothing  more  than  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  recogni* 
tionof  a  right  by  a  competent  court,  and  ajndgment  which  shall 


{ 


ilalce ;  uid  tlw  mode  iu  wUch  Ihc  ku- 
thor  tTHU  his  Eubject  nmdm  M*  work 
geii«ntly  sppUoiUii  tg  mil  systrms  of 
Law  which  liaTo  gmwn  oat  of  the  Ro- 
nun  ayateai.  Tlic  jurists  of  Gcmuujr 
•re  Dot  yot  mrare  of  the  fact,  which  is 
imperfectly  known  e 
mItcs,  Uutt  the  English  has  detived  > 
lorgv  purl  of  iU  rulea  of  Uw  from  the 
Ititli^cil,  lliu  EngUith  bw  ia 
often  mucli  ueanr  M  the  gtuuine  Ro- 
IRU1  Law  ihiui  the  received  Ronuui 
Law  of  Gvnnany. 


*  Tlie  mmpiUtioa  cootalna  i 
the  present  naioe  of  furpiu  Juria^  ^a 
three  oompilAtiana  uf  Jiuliidan,  tht 
Digest  or  Pandect,  the  Codi^  uiA  1^ 
lostttutiaDs,  uid  tha  Norellie  whbk 
were  pnbliahed  oAor  the  eom^ 
Bal  these  four  parts  oj 
taken  as  Roman  Law  ou)/  wlihia  tha 
limito  and  in  the  farm  whioh  Un^  ■«•  I 
oeired     in     iho     Sch'iol    i' 
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give  to  the  right  that  efiect  in  act,  wliich  it  already  has  as  a  part 
of  the  whole  system  of  law.  But  though  procedure  is  properly 
excluded  from  the  present  work,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  subject  might  not  be  profitably  treated  by  itself,  nor  that  a 
comparison  of  the  Roman  and  of  modem  systems  might  not 
lead  to  some  useful  results. 

By  means  of  these  limitations,  the  author  observes,  the  notion 
of  Roman  Law  is  determined  with  accuracy  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  become  the  common  law  (^emeines  Becht)  of  a  large 
part  of  Europe.  This  notion  of  "  Modem  Roman  Law"  is  also 
nearly  identical  with  the  notion  of  '^  common  law"  {gemeined 
Rechf)  as  it  exists  in  Germany ;  and  this  notion  of  a  common 
law  is  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  Empire, 
the  several  members  of  which  had  a  territorial  law  of  their  own, 
but  were  united  into  one  body  under  the  common  law  of  the 
empire.  The  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Empire  has  not  de- 
stroyed this  common  law ;  and  accordingly,  a  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  Modem  Roman  Law,  which  is  the  object  of  the  present 
work,  would,  with  some  few  additions,  serve  as  an  exposition 
of  the  common  Law  of  Germany. 

Though  the  author's  design  is  thus  limited,  and  the  limits 
are  marked  with  his  usual  care,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform 
(p.  5,)  the  reader,  who,  indeed,  will  readily  make  the  discovery 
himself,  that  he  does  not  adhere  to  these  limits  so  closely  as  to 
impair  the  fulness  or  the  perspicuity  of  his  exposition.  Many 
Roman  legal  institutions  are  traced  by  the  author  from  the 
earliest  period  of  Roman  Law,  through  the  various  modifica- 
tions to  their  final  reception  and  establishment  in  the  system  of 
Justinian ;  and  this  process  is  necessary  if  we  would  form  a 
clear  conception  of  those  legal  institutions  which  the  legislation 
of  Justinian  has  transmitted  to  our  own  days.  A  very  super- 
ficial examination,  even  of  the  Institutions  of  Justinian,  will 
show  how  much  of  that  which  he  either  changed  himself,  or 
which  had  been  changed  before  his  time  and  was  confirmed 
by  him,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
history.  In  this  respect  the  English  system  of  law  resembles 
the  Roman.  The  English  system  cannot  be  understood  sim« 
ply  in  its  present  form.  It  is  constantly  necessary  to  retrace 
legal  institutions  to  their  source,  or  as  near  as  we  can  come,  in 
order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  what  they  repll 
dispel  the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  a  ci 
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gaage  and  a  multitude  of  conflictiDg  decisions  have  produced 
and  are  daily  producing. 

But  though  the  author^s  work  is  limited  to  Modem  Bomaii 
Law,  he  observes  (p.  6,)  that  in  the  execution  of  his  design  he 
has  admitted  a  great  deal  which  belongs  to  the  common  fbn- 
damental  nature  of  all  Positive  Law,  and  accordingly,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Law.  Besides  the  reasons  for  this, 
which  are  founded  on  the  mode  in  which  law  is  taught  in  the 
German  Universities,  and  other  reasons  mentioned  by  the  an* 
thor,  the  chief  is,  that  the  Roman  Law  has,  by  the  course  of 
events,  acquired  a  more  general  character  than  any  other  Poei- 
tive  Law,  by  which  superior  generality  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  a  satisfEu^tory  exposition  of  the  principles  of  general  juris- 
prudence. 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  explain  the  following  brief  state- 
ment of  the  plan  of  the  author's  work.  He  begins  with  consi- 
dering the  general  nature  of  the  sources  of  law,  (p.  6,)  whence 
he  passes  to  the  sources  of  Modem  Roman  Law,  (p.  66,)  and 
to  the  interpretation  of  Laws,  {AusUgung  der  G^esetze^  p.  206). 
These  subjects  are  treated  in  the  First  Book. 

The  Second  Book  begins  (p.  331,)  with  examining  the  essen- 
tial nature  and  kind  of  legal  relations,  (JR4ehtW0rhSltm»9e^  a 
term  which  will  presently  be  explained ;  it  then  treats  (vol.  Ii. 
p.  1,  &c.)  of  persons  as  the  subjects  of  legal  relations,  or,  in 
other  words,  human  beings  as  having  rights  and  owing  duties; 
it  treats  (vol.  ill.  p.  1,  &c.)  of  the  commencement  and  termina> 
tion  of  legal  relations ;  (vol.  rv.  p.  1,  &c.)  treats  of  gifts,  4c« ; 
finally,  (vol.  Y.  p.  1,  &c.)  of  the  violation  of  legal  relations,  or 
the  violation  of  rights. 

The  Third  Book  comprises  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
law  to  legal  relations. 

The  Fourth,  the  law  of  things,  (^SacTienrecJU)  that  is,  owner^ 
ship. 

The  Fifth,  the  law  of  obligationes  {ObUg<Uianenrechi)  in  the 
Roman  sense,  or  the  law  that  concerns  obligations  which  arise 
either  firom  contract  or  from  delict. 

The  Sixth,  the  law  of  £Eunily,  {FamiUenreeht^)  or  the  law 
that  concerns  marriage,  and  the  relations  which  arise  out  of 
marriage. 

The  Seventh,  the  law  of  succession,  testamentary  and  intes- 
tate, (JErhrechf). 
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This  undertaking  is  only  completed  so  fiur  as  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  Second  Book,  and  fills  five  octavo  volumes  and  part  of 
a  sixth. 

The  division  of  the  matter  of  law  into  a  general  andaspecial 
part,  is  adopted  in  many  other  German  works;  and  it  has 
great  advantages.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
general  that  we  are  enabled  to  assign  to  the  particular  its  ap- 
propriate place ;  and  though  in  every  thing  which  is  for  the 
first  time  exhibited  to  a  learner  in  the  general,  there  is  much 
that  he  cannot  fully  apprehend,  and  something  that  he  may 
misapprehend,  he  will  find  in  the  application  of  general  princi- 
ples to  particular  cases  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  general  truth, 
the  most  satis&ctory  conviction  that  he  has  rightly  apprehended 
it,  and  the  readiest  means  of  detecting  and  correcting  erroneous 
apprehensions.  In  fact,  every  particular  case  has  only  a  spe- 
cious and  deceptive  show  of  particularity,  by  reason  of  being 
marked  by  place,  name,  and  other  like  non-essential  circum- 
stances ;  for  if  all  these  non-essentials  are  dropped,  we  have 
something  remaining,  which  by  the  supposition  is  itself  general, 
and  which,  by  the  nature  of  law,  must  be  part  of  a  whole,  and 
must  be  viewed  with  reference  to  it.  And  this  leads  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  term  RecktsverhSUmaa. 

General  jurisprudence  does  not  yet  possess  a  set  of  terms 
sufficiently  extensive  and  exact  for  all  its  purpose ;  and  if  new 
terms  are  introduced,  they  are  sometimes  objected  to,  simply 
because  they  are  new,  vrithout  respect  to  whether  they  are  ne* 
cessary  and  usefiil.  The  English  law  terms  firequently  will  not 
suit  the  purpose,  because  they  are  either  stamped  with  some 
pecuUar  meaning  by  virtue  of  their  origin,  or  they  are  vague 
and  inexact.  We  have  no  term  extensive  enough  to  express, 
except  by  implication,  what  is  expressed  by  ^*  BechtsverhiUtniss,*' 
the  notion,  that  all  rights  are  relative.  In  the  case  of  any  given 
person,  whom  we  see  exercising  what  we  call  a  right  or  legal 
&culty,  (jus,  in  the  subjective  sense,)  we  have  an  example  of 
the  exercise  of  a  man's  firee  will,  and  of  the  use  of  a  power 
which  has  certain  determinate  limits.  The  &ct  that  the  right 
may  be  disputed,  or  its  exercise  impeded  by  any  person,  renders 
it  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  right  and  the  extent  of  it 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  a  competent  court.  But 
this,  which  is  an  accidental  circumstance,  can  not  determine 
the  real  nature  of  the  right,  which  is  determined  by  other  things ; 
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and  thus  in  fact  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  merely  a  decision 
on  the  right  as  determined  by  these  other  things.  All  these 
things,  then,  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  in  their  mutual  relations, 
as  elements  which  mutually  support  one  another,  and  are  con- 
ditions of  one  another,  form  a  Rechtsverhaltniss,  or  a  relsr 
tion  of  rights,  from  which  any  one  particular  right  may  be  con- 
sidered as  detached,  and  so  may  be  the  matter  for  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court.  But  the  judgment  as  to  the  particular  right 
can  only  be  made  a  true  judgment  by  being  founded  on  a  full 
understanding  of  the  Rechtsverhaltniss  from  which  it  is  de- 
tached. The  Rechtsverhaltniss  has,  by  virtue  of  its  organism, 
as  a  whole  of  related  parts,  a  capacity  for  development  and  mo- 
dification ;  it  has  an  origin  and  a  termination.  This  living 
construction  of  the  Rechtsverhaltniss  in  every  given  case  is  the 
intellectual  element  of  legal  practice,  and  distinguishes  its  noble 
function  from  the  mere  mechanical  part,  which  is  all  that  many 
ignorant  persons  see  in  it.    (System^  Jbc.^  p.  8.) 

A  case  which  is  laid  before  a  lawyer  for  his  opinion,  is  a  ease 
of  the  kind  which  we  have  been  considering.     The  problem  is 
to  determine  what  is  a  man's  right,  according  to  the  statement 
of  &cts.     The  right  may  be  a  simple  claim  of  one  man  against 
another ;  but  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  the  question,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  consider  a  great  variety  of  &ct8  or  relations, 
in  order  to  determine  the  right  in  question.'    A  man  mort- 
gages his  land  for  a  loan  of  money :  the  lender  bequeaths  a  snm 
of  money  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  borrowed,  by  way  of  le- 
gacy to  the  borrower  and  his  wife  for  their  life,  and  the  life  of 
the  longest  liver,  and  then  to  be  divided  equally  between  their 
two  daughters.    The  lender  dies,  and  leaves  an  executor  who 
does  not  pay  the  legacy,  but  returns  the  title-deeds  to  the  bor- 
rower, without  a  reconveyance  of  the  land.    The  borrower,  with 
the  title-deeds  in  his  power,  mortgages  his  land  again  without 
stating  the  &ct  of  the  first  mortgage.     The  &ther  and  mother 
die,  the  daughters  marry,  their  husbands  become  insolvent,  the 
legacy  has  never  been  paid  to  the  daughters,  the  interest  of  tiie 
last  mortgage  money  is  in  arrear,  and  the  last  mortgagee  con- 
sults the  lawyer  to  know  what  are  precisely  his  rights  as  mort- 
gagee under  the  circumstances.     This  is  an  actual  case. 


*  The  instence  which  Sayigny  gires  I   {Dig.  12,  tit  6,  s.  38,)  under  the  title, 
is  the  celehmted  "  Frater  a  fratre,**  |  Dt  Condktipiu  indtbitL 
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But,  to  determine  a  particular  right,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
the  &ets  of  the  case  to  a  general  rule,  which  rule  determines  or 
fixes  the  right.  Such  a  rule  is  called  the  law,  or  the  general 
rule  of  law,  or  jus  (in  the  objective  sense).  It  exists  in  its  most 
palpable  form  in  the  shape  of  a  law  or  a  statute,  which  has 
proceeded  from  the  supreme  power. 

The  rule  of  law  itself  is  subordinate  to  some  general  legal 
institution,  (JEtechtsinstitut^  as  the  particular  right  is  subordi- 
nate to,  and  a  part  of,  a  general  legal  relation,  {JRechtsverhdlt- 
niss.^  The  legal  institution  also  has  its  organism,  which  is 
shown  in  the  connection  and  relation  of  the  component  parts. 
Thus  it  appears  that  every  legal  relation  has  its  corresponding 
legal  institution,  as  the  type  to  which  it  conforms.  Thus,  in 
the  example  just  given,  we  have  corresponding  to  the  relations 
of  original  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  of  testator  and  legatee, 
of  second  mortgagee  and  mortgagor,  and  so  forth,  the  various 
legal  institutions  which  comprehend  the  several  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  these  relations. 

But  further,  every  legal  institution  is  a  part  of  a  system,  and 
only  receives  its  full  meaning  and  significance  by  being  viewed 
as  a  part  of  an  organized  whole.  Between  a  single  limited  le- 
gal relation  {Rechtsverhdltniss)  and  the  whole  system  of  law  of 
any  nation,  there  appears,  and  in  fact  there  is,  an  almost  immea- 
surable distance  ;  but  the  difference  lies  only  in  degree,  not  in 
kind :  the  two  things  are  essentially  the  same,  and  the  same 
kind  of  intellectual  process  is  requisite  to  master  both. 
"  Hence,"  says  the  author,  (p.  11,)  "it  follows  how  unmeaning 
it  is,  when  theory  and  practice  in  law  are  considered  as  entirely 
separated,  or  even  as  opposed.  It  is  true  that  the  professional 
occupation  which  the  two  require  is  different,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  is  different ;  but  in  the 
kind  and  in  the  direction  of  the  intellectual  power,  and  in  the 
discipline  which  leads  thereto,  they  agree ;  and  both  of  these 
occupations  can  only  be  worthily  discharged  by  him  in  whose 
mind  exists  the  consciousness  of  that  identity."^ 

This  explanation  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
author's  main  division  of  his  work,  the  reasons  for  which  are 


^  The  author  adds  in  a  note  :  **  This 
conviction  first  arose  in  the  author's 
mind  from  a  more  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  Roman  jurists,  whose  greatness 


is  precisely  shewn  in  this  matter ;  and 
it  was  chiefly  developed  and  confirmed 
hy  a  familiarity  for  many  years  with 
legal  practice." 
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explained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  first  volume,  (p.  331,  ^c.) 
His  work  is  limited,  as  already  explained,  to  Privatum  Jus,  and 
he  now  proceeds  (p.  330,)  to  explain  the  notion  of  a  legal  rela- 
tion (ItechUverhdltniss)  in  this  its  limited  application : — 

''  Man  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  external  world,  and  the 
most  important  element  in  that  which  surrounds  him,  is  his 
contact  with  those  who  resemble  him  in  their  nature  and  their 
destiny.  Now,  if  free  beings  are  to  exist  in  such  contact  aide 
by  side,  mutually  aiding,  and  not  obstructing,  one  another  in 
their  development,  this  only  becomes  possible  by  our  recogniz- 
ing an  invisible  boundary,  within  which  the  existence  and  the 
activity  of  every  individual  must  have  a  sure  and  undistart)ed 
territory.  The  rule  by  which  that  boundary,  and  consequently 
this  undisturbed  territory,  is  determined,  is  Law.  Therewith,  at 
the  same  time,  is  also  ascertained  the  relationship  and  the  dif- 
ference between  law  and  morality.  Law  assists  morality,  not 
by  executing  her  commands,  but  by  securing  the  free  devdiop* 
ment  of  the  moral  power  which  dwells  in  every  individual's  will. 
But  the  existence  of  law  is  an  independent  existence,  and  for 
that  reason  there  is  no  contradiction  in  maintaining  thati  in 
particular  cases,  there  may  be  an  immoral  exercise  of  an  actual 
right. 

"  The  necessity  and  the  existence  of  law,  is  a  consequence  of 
the  imperfection  of  our  condition ;  not  an  accidental,  historical 
imperfection,  but  such  a  one  as  is  inseparably  united  to  the  pie- 
sent  stage  of  our  existence." 

It  thus  (p.  333,)  appears  that  every  legal  relation  (iZAdUftvr- 
haUnias)  is  a  relation  between  person  and  person,  determined 
by  a  rule  of  law ;  and  the  determination  consists  in  aseigfning 
to  the  individual  will  a  territory  within  which  it  can  act  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  will.  Consequently  every  Rechtsver- 
haltniss  consists  of  two  parts,  a  part  material  and  a  part  for- 
mal. The  part  material,  the  relation  in  itself,  is  simply  fiust ; 
the  part  formal,  the  legal  determination  of  the  material,  is  that 
by  which  the  mere  relation  that  consists  in  feet,  is  elevated  to 
a  form  of  law. 

That  all  the  relations  of  person  to  person  do  not  belong  to 
the  province  of  law,  is  obvious,  if  we  consider  that  they  are  not 
all  susceptible  of  being  determined  by  rules  of  law,  and  do  not 
all  require  such  determination.  The  instances  given  by  the  an- 
ther (p.  334),  will  suffice  to  guard  any  one  against  the  ordinary 
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confusion  of  the  provinces  of  law  and  morality.  There  are  re- 
lations among  human  beings  which  are  solely  determined  by  law, 
of  which  ownership  or  property,  (that  is,  appropriation  of  some 
determinate  thing,)  is  an  instance.  There  are  relations  which 
are  not  susceptible  of  any  determination  by  rules  of  law,  of 
which  fidendship  is  an  instance.  And  there  are  relations  which, 
in  some  respects  and  to  some  extent,  are  determinable  by  rules 
of  law,  and  in  other  respects  are  not  susceptible  of  such  deter- 
mination ;  of  which  marriage  is  an  instance,  (p.  834.)  That 
Marriage  contains  the  notion  of  Agreement ;  that  it  is  an  agree- 
ment between  two  persons  of  diflFerent  sexes  to  live  together  till 
one  of  them  dies,  conformably  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  and 
to  the  state  of  matrimony  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  country ; 
and  that  certain  rights  and  duties  arise  from  this  agreement 
by  virtue  of  positive  law,  is  shewn  by  the  author  in  another 
place,  (Vol.  III.  p.  317) ;  but  all  this  neither  implies  the  whole 
state  or  condition  of  matrimony,  nor  does  it  touch  the  due  dis- 
charge of  that  which  morality  requires,  and  for  the  discharge 
of  which  Law  gives  protection  and  security ;  nor  does  it  put 
the  agreement  of  marriage  on  the  same  level  as  contracts  pro- 
perly so  called,  among  which  it  has  been  placed  by  those  who 
look  on  legal  institutions  in  the  same  way  that  careless  and 
self-sufficient  men  often  look  on  a  book,  who  survey  the  bind- 
ing and  half  read  the  title-page,  and  then  think  themselves 
qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  contents. 

The  essence  of  a  legal  relation  (BechtsverMltniss^j  consists, 
(p.  334,)  as  it  has  been  shewn,  in  there  being,  within  certain  li- 
mits, the  independent  exercise  of  the  will.  But  the  will  must 
have  an  object,  and  it  may  operate  either  on  the  body  of  him 
who  has  the  will,  or  on  things  external  to  his  body ;  and  these 
external  things  are  either  objects  material  different  firom  him- 
self, or  beings  like  himself, — that  is,  other  persons. 

The  author  dispels,  in  a  very  few  words  (p.  335),  the  absurd 
and  unpractical  notion  of  a  man  having  a  right  over  himself, 
a  right  which  commences  with  his  birth,  and  which  lasts  as  long 
as  he  lives;  a  kind  of  original  right,  (JJrrecht.')  Blackstone 
(Book  I.  chap,  i.,)  has  a  set  of  "  absolute  rights,"  *  which  every 
man  is  entitled  to  enjoy,  whether  out  of  society  or  in  it.'  His 
exposition  of  these  rights,  is  characterized  by  his  usual  want  of 
precision,  and  abundance  of  self-contradiction. 

If  we  allow,  with  the  writers  to  whom  Savigny  alludes,  that 
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a  man  has  a  right  over  his  own  body  and  limbs,  this  can  mean 
no  more,  if  it  is  to  have  a  precise  meaning,  than  that  his  right 
consists  in  having  his  body  and  limbs  protected  from  injury  by 
others ;  but  it  is  both  absurd  and  useless  to  assume  such  an  ori- 
ginal right,  in  order  to  establish  this  proposition. 

That  a  man  shall  have  the  free  exercise  of  his  body,  limbs, 
and  intellectual  powers,  and  that  all  persons  must  be  restrained 
from  interfering  with  such  freedom,  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  existence  of  all  proper  rights.  But  this  freedom  requires  not 
to  be  recognized  by  Positive  Law,  and  it  is  incapable  of  being 
exactly  defined.  Many  legal  institutions  have  for  their  object 
the  protection  of  a  man's  life  and  limbs  against  violence ;  others 
have  for  their  object  to  protect  him  against  defeimation  or  slan- 
der of  his  good  name,  against  fraud,  and  agwist  the  conse- 
quences of  acts  done  under  the  influence  of  threats.  And 
though  the  security  of  life,  limb,  good  name,  and  the  like,  fisr 
the  protection  of  which  Positive  Law  gives  various  rights,  is 
all  resolvible  into  security  for  a  man's  person,  yet  the  various 
rights  are  not  deducible  from  this  notion  of  personal  security. 
They  are  positive  legal  institutions,  which  simply  ^ve  a  right  in 
particular  cases ;  but  they  affect  not  to  determine,  under  the 
name  of  rights,  the  limits  within  which  a  man  shall  exercise  his 
natural  powers.  Whether  these  supposed  rights  are  called 
rights  to  a  man's  own  person,  or  absolute  rights,  or  by  any 
other  equivalent  name,  their  real  nature  is  obscured  by  sach  an 
abuse  of  the  term  rights ;  and  all  the  attempts  to  make  such  a 
class  of  so  called  Rights,  are  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  term  rights,  which  appears  from  its  being  found  necessaiy 
to  qualify  such  rights  by  the  terms  original  and  absolute,  and 
by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  treated  in  detail.* 


'  There  is  another  mode  of  showing 
the  absurdity  of  the  expression,  that 
^  a  man  has  a  right  to  or  over  himself," 
which  is  obvious  enough.  The  expres- 
non  involves  the  notion  of  a  man  being 
something  disUnct  from  himself,  where- 
as man  (homo)  is  one  and  indivisible, 
whether  viewed  as  a  person  moral,  or 
a  person  legaL  A  man  is  not  one  per- 
son, and  his  body  a  distinct  thing  from 
his  personality.  In  order  to  express 
our  notion  of  the  various  powers,  appe- 


tites, and  acts  of  the  being  man,  we  are 
almost  compelled,  by  the  unpeileeCiQO 
of  language,  to  speak  of  man  aa  «ob- 
posed  of  various  parts,  as  body,  MNd» 
spirit,  mind,  understandings  alleelioB, 
and  the  like;  but  all  these  tenns  matfij 
express  something  abstraeted  from  tte 
whole  of  man,  and  abstraotod  mercfy  fa 
word  or  expression,  for  in  aetnal  thoniglbt 
we  cannot  abstract  any  things  or  part^ 
or  quality,  fr&m  the  entire  perma.  The 
person  (homo)  is  one,  and 
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The  only  Rights,  then,  which  we  have  to  consider,  are  those 
which  are  given  by  Positive  Law ;  and  these  rights  have  for 
their  object  either  things  which  are  not  persons,  or  persons. 

The  notion  of  thing  (in  its  narrower  sense,  as  opposed  to 
person)  means  something  that  is  determined  by  certain  limits 
of  space ;  and  a  right  which  Positive  Law  gives  to  any  such 
thing,  is  in  its  fullest  and  largest  sense  ownership. 

Those  legal  relations  (Rechtsverhaltnisse)  which  have  other 
persons  for  their  objects,  are  more  complicated.  A  person  may 
be  the  object  of  a  right  in  the  same  way  as  a  thing  is ;  but  in 
that  case,  the  notion  of  his  freedom  and  personality  no  longer 
exist,  and  the  person  is  the  property  of  him  who  has  the  right. 
This  was  the  condition  of  a  Roman  slave ;  and  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  in  some  countries  in  modem  times. 

But  the  dominion  which  one  person  may  have  over  another 
person,  by  virtue  of  a  right,  may  be  limited  to  particular  acts, 
or  to  a  particular  act  of  such  person ;  and  such  act  of  the  per- 
son, which  is  conceived  as  subjected  to  the  will  of  another,  is 
so  much  taken  from  his  general  freedom  of  action,  which  in 
other  respects  still  subsists.  This  power  in  one  person  over  a 
particular  act  of  another  person,  is  expressed  by  the  Roman 
term  obligation  which  contains  both  the  notion  of  what  the  one 
person  owes,  and  the  other  has  a  right  to  demand.  This  right 
has  a  general  resemblance  to  ownership,  in  its  being  an  exten- 
sion of  the  dominion  of  our  will  over  something  external ;  and 
a  more  particular  resemblance  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
obligatio  is  capable  of  being  estimated  in  money,  and  of  being 
thus  changed  into  the  acquisition  or  ownership  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  precious  metal ;  and  further,  in  the  circumstance, 


fore  be  ite  own  object.  Each  penon 
can  be  object  to  another  person,  and 
this  18  the  reason  why  Uw  can  exist. 
Each  person  not  only  can  be  object  to 
another  person,  but  society  can  not 
exist  imlesB  each  person  be  object  to 
other  persons ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  kw  roust  exist.  For  when  many 
persons  can  and  must  mutually  be  ob- 
ject to  one  another,  there  must  either 
reside  in  each  person  a  sufiSdent  power 
to  secure  his  freedom  of  action,  accord- 
ing  to  his  nature — and  this  power  does 


not  reside  in  each  person ;  or  there 
must  be  a  rule  which  shall  secure  this 
freedom.  The  rule  is  law.  Rule  im- 
plies ruler ;  and  ruler  implies  the  notion 
of  political  society,  sovereign,  gevem- 
ment 

That  no  misunderstanding  may  grow 
out  of  the  expression,  '*  according  to 
his  nature,"  I  observe  that  I  here  use 
nature,  as  Bishop  Butler  uses  it,  to  ex- 
press the  whole  nature  of  man,  his 
whole  constitution. 
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that  most  obligationes  have  for  their  object  either  the  aoquisi* 
tion  of  ownership,  or  its  temporary  enjoyment.  Both  oUigar 
tiones  and  ownership,  therefore,  may  be  included  under  a  ge- 
neric term.  The  German  term  which  the  author  usea  to  ex- 
press all  the  relations  comprehended  under  these  two  heads,  is 
Vermugenj  or  Power ;  and  all  the  legal  institutions  which  are 
applicable  to  these  relations,  he  calls  Vermogens-Recht.  He 
observes,  that  the  German  word  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  expi^ss 
the  essential  notion  of  the  thing,  or  that  which  we  are  entitled 
to  do  by  virtue  of  these  rights  (das  was  wir  durch  jene  Rechte 
auszurichten  im  Stande  sind  oder  vermogen.)^  The  Roman  ex- 
pression bona,  which  has  passed  into  the  Romanic  languages, 
is  less  suitable,  because  it  directly  denotes  a  subsidiary  notion, 
a  benefit  or  advantage  derived  from  the  power,  and  not  the 
power  itself.  We  have  no  single  term  which  expresses 
entire  class  of  rights,  to  which  the  author  has  applied  the 
of  Vermogen. 

So  £ar  as  the  relation  of  person  to  person  has  been  treated, 
each  person  has  been  considered  like  every  other ;  or  persons 
have  been  considered  simply  in  the  relation  of  human  being  to 
human  being,  and  each  person  as  a  complete  and  independent 
unit.  But  every  person  may  also  be  considered  as  a  member 
of  an  organized  whole,  his  relation  to  which  is  effected  throngh 
the  medium  of  determinate  individuals,  and  his  relation  to  these 
individuals  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  kind  of  legal  relations, 
{Sechtsverhdltnisse),  Here  the  individual  no  longer  appears 
as  having  a  complete  independent  personality,  as  he  does  in  the 
matter  of  obligationes,  but  he  appears  as  a  being  which  is  in- 
complete in  itself  and  only  acquires  its  complete  condition  by 
virtue  of  being  a  member  of  one  great  natural  body.  The  im- 
perfection of  the  individual  is  first  shewn  by  the  distinction  of 
the  sexes,  for  each  sex  by  itself  is  only  part  of  the  whole  man 
(homo,  Mensch,)  and  each  individual  of  the  one  sex,  therefore, 
requires  the  addition  of  one  of  the  other  sex  to  make  the  two 
individuals  complete,  which  is  effected  by  Marriage.^ 


^  ^  L'extexuion  de  poiaaance  que  ccs 
droits  nous  font  acqu^rir ;  e'est  i  dire, 
ce  quo  ees  droits  nous  permettent  de 
fiure." — Guenoux,  Trad,  i.  p.  334. 

'  «  It  18,"  aayB  Fichte,  quoted  hy  Sa- 
^gi^>'»  (P*  S41,  note  c.)  ''the  absdlnte 


destination  of  eyeiy  indiTidnal  of  bodi 
sexes  to  marry^ — ^the  anmanieil  panoa 
is  only  half  a  human  bei^g.**  Hcgeig 
also  quoted  by  Sangny,  (p.  347,  note 
6.)  aaya  that  <<  marriage  it  tiie  k^fiaad 
moral  loTe,^  whereby  ba 
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The  imperfection  of  the  individual  is  also  seen  in  his  limited 
existence,  which  imperfection  is  supplied  by  procreation ;  and 
thus  not  only  is  the  human  species  perpetuated,  but  in  a  degree 
also  the  individuality  of  persons.  Again,  the  individual  in  the 
early  period  of  his  existence  has  no  sufficient  power  over  him- 
self and  he  only  acquires  it  gradually  by  the  lapse  of  time ; 
this  imperfection  is  supplied  by  the  care  of  others,  by  education, 
or  the  bringing  up  of  the  infant  till  he  attains  a  sufficient  in- 
tellectual and  corporeal  capacity  of  his  own.  In  the  Roman 
system  these  two  imperfections  are  supplied  by  the  fether's 
power  (Patria  Potestas).  This  power  is  also  the  foundation 
of  that  remoter  natural  relation  which  is  kinship,  (agnatic)  in 
the  limited  and  legal  (Roman)  sense.®     Kinship  in  the  wider 


doabtedly,  as  Savigny  remarks,  ''the 
legalized  moral  aexaal  loye,"  (gesch- 
lechisUebe.) 

Swedenborg  (Tke  DdigkU  of  Witdom 
eomceming  ChnjugialLove,  English  trans- 
lation, London,  1841,) observes:  ''Love 
considered  in  itself,  is  a  desire  and  oon- 
sequent  tendency  to  conjunction;  and 
conjugial  love  to  conjunction  into  one ; 
for  the  male  man  and  the  female  man 
were  so  created,  that  firom  two  they 
may  become  as  it  were  one  man,  or  one 
flesh ;  and  when  they  bec<mie  one,  then, 
taken  together,  they  are  a  man  (homo) 
in  his  fulness;  but  without  such  con- 
junction, they  are  two,  and  each  is  as  a 
divided  or  half  man.  Now  as  the  above 
conjunctive  principle  Ues  inmostly  con- 
cealed in  every  part  of  the  male  and  in 
every  part  of  the  female,  and  flie  same 
is  true  of  the  fiftcolty  and  desire  to  be 
conjoined  together  into  one,  it  follows, 
that  the  mutual  and  redproeal  love  of 
the  sex  remains  with  men  (honunes) 
after  death.'' 

Swedenborg's  conclusion  is  part  of 
his  system  of  conjugial  love,  which  he 
has  developed  in  his  peculiar  manner. 
Those  who  do  not  accept  fab  revelations, 
may  still  be  instructed  by  his  remarks. 
Which,  under  whatever  outward  form 
they  may  appear,  are  always  profound. 

*  The  author,  in  a  note,  refers  to  the 
well  known  passage  of  Ulpian,  (Dig.  i. 


tit  1,  s.  1,  §  3.):  "Jus  naturale  est 
quod  natura  omnia  animaTia  docuit : 
nam  jus  istud  non  humani  generis  pro- 
prium,  sed  omnium  animalimn—com- 
mune  est :  hino  descendit  maris  atque 
feminse  conjunctio,  quam  nos  matri- 
m(mium  appellamus :  hinc  liberorum 
procreatio,  hinc  educatio.  Yidemua 
enim  cetera  quoque  animalia,  feraa 
etiam,  istius  juris  peritia  censeri."  Sa- 
vigny  has  commented  on  this  passage, 
(Beylagif  i.  Ju$  NaturaU,  GentHm, 
Oiii^,voLi.p.  413).  He  shows  that  the 
two-fold  Roman  division  of  law,  with 
reference  to  its  origin,  b  Jus  Civile  and 
Jus  Gentium  or  Jus  Naturale;  and, 
consequently.  Jus  Gentium  and  Jus  Na- 
turale are  equivalent  terms.  But  Ul- 
pian in  thb  passage  makes  a  three-fold 
division :  Jus  Civile,  or  the  Roman 
law ;  Jus  Gentium,  or  the  bw  that  prs- 
vaib  among  all  peopb ;  and  Jus  Natu- 
rab,  or  that  which  b  common  to  man 
and  other  animals.  That  thb  tripb 
division  of  Ulpian  cannot  be  defended, 
b  obvious  enough ;  but  hb  Jus  Natu- 
rale has  a  meaning  in  the  sense  which 
he  gives  to  it.  He  means  to  say  that 
the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  pro- 
pagation and  nurture  of  offspring,  are 
common  to  all  animals ;  he  does  not 
mean  to  ascribe  bw  to  animab  which 
are  not  human,  but  only  the  matter 
bw,  or  the  natural  rebtioa  wW* 
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sense  (cognatio),  is  the  recognition  of  a  community  among  in- 
dividuals by  virtue  of  a  common  origin  from  the  same  person, 
whether  male  or  female  ;  and  such  community  is  recognized  by 
the  Jus  Gentium.  The  Agnatic  of  the  Jus  Civile  has  its  source 
in  the  Patria  Potestas,  an  institution  of  the  Jus  Civile  Roman- 
orum.  These  three  relations  then,  marriage,  the  father's  power, 
and  kinship,  constitute  what  the  author  denominates  Family 
law,  (JFamilienrecht^)  and  though  the  term  itself  is  not  Roman, 
the  notion  which  it  expresses  is  Roman. 

By  this  process,  the  author  determines  Rights  into  three 
great  classes: — FamilienrecJU,  or  the  combination  of  rights 
which  constitute  the  law  of  family ;  SacJienrecht^  or  the  com- 
bination of  rights  which  constitute  the  law  of  ownership  or 
property ;  and  Ohligationenrecht^  or  the  combination  of  rights 
which  constitute  the  law  of  obligationes.  In  each  case,  the 
rights  of  course  imply  duties.  The  following  remark  of  the 
author  (p.  345,)  will  show  that  he  sets  no  undue  value  on  clas- 
sification, and  that  his  theoretical  views  have  always  a  practical 
end :  ^^  Though  thus  separated,  these  three  classes  of  rights  exist 
only  in  our  abstraction;  in  reality,  they  appear  combined  in 
the  most  varied  ways,  and  in  consequence  of  this  continual  con- 
tact, mutual  operations  of  one  on  the  other,  and  modifications, 
are  unavoidable.  While,  then,  we  have  now  to  consider  more 
closely  the  several  legal  institutions  which  belong  to  these  three 
classes,  we  must  also  have  regard  to  these  modifications,  and 
especially  to  the  particular  development  which  these  instita- 
tions  have  received  in  our  positive  law." 

The  author^s  further  consideration  of  these  three  classes  can 
only  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  three  component  parts  of  this  Family  Law  exist  simply 
as  such  by  a  necessity  independent  of  positive  law,  though  po- 
sitive law  may,  and  does,  modify  them  in  various  nations.  Bat 
each  relation  which  thus  arises  is  a  natural  relation,  it  is  also 
a  moral  relation,  and  it  is  also  susceptible  of  a  legal  character. 


the  foundatioii  of  law.  But  in  what- 
eyer  manner  it  may  be  explained,  and 
Savigny's  explanation  is  probably  the 
correct  one,  this  triple  division  must 
be  rejected.  Ulpian's  Natnrale  Jus 
is  nothing  more  than  a  doctrine  which 
Swedenborg  has  developed,  <<that  the 


love  of  the  sex  belongs  to  the  eztoml 
or  natural  man,  and  that  hence  H  is 
common  to  every  animaL'*  Hepcoeeeds 
to  show  that  conjugial  love  is  peculiar  to 
man  (homo),  and  that  no  othor  animal 
is  capable  of  it 
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Accordingly  Marriage,  or  the  union  of  the  male  and  female 
in  a  society  for  life,  is  founded  on  a  natural  element,  the  sexual 
passion;^  it  contains  a  moral  element,  which  is  that  which 
distinguishes  the  sexual  passion  in  man  from  the  same  pas- 
sion in  the  beast ;  and  a  legal  element,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  positive  morality  and  the  particular  circumstances  of 
a  people.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  legal  element  is  only  one 
of  the  elements  of  Marriage ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  the  moral  element,  which,  as  already  observed, 
is  to  a  great  degree  beyond  the  reach  of  the  form  and  the  power 
of  Law. 

It  is  not  merely  the  temporary  union  of  the  sexes  which  the 
author  considers  as  founded  in  a  necessity :  he  considers  mar- 
riage, that  is,  the  permanent  union  of  the  male  and  female,  as 
founded  in  a  necessity.  Both  Polygamy  and  Monogamy,  he  ob- 
serves, may  exist  by  positive  law,  and  they  are  both  Marriage ; 
but  Polygamy^®  he  views  as  a  lower  stage  in  civilization.  Some 
writers  deny  that  Marriage  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  necessity ;  they 
view  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  positive  institution.     If  so,  they 


*  But  ^  the  loTe  of  the  sex  is  not  the 
origin  of  loTe  tnily  conjogial ;  but  it  is 
its  first  rudiment  in  respect  to  time,  yet 
not  in  respect  to  end ;  for  what  is  first 
in  respect  to  end,  is  first  in  the  mind 
and  its  intention,  because  it  is  regarded 
as  primary ;  but  to  this  first  there  is  no 
approaching  unless  snccessiTely  through 
mediums,  and  these  are  not  first  in 
themselves,  but  only  conduce  to  what  is 
first  in  itself." — Swedenborg  on  Can- 
jugkU  Lave,  98. 

^®  If  the  notion  of  marriage  is  rightly 
concaved  according  to  man's  nature,  it 
implies  the  union  of  a  male  with  one  fe- 
male ;  and  this  is  also  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. Swedenborg  maintains  that  there 
is  a  true  conjugial  love,  that  it  can  only 
exist  between  a  man  and  one  woman, 
and  consequently  in  Polygamy  there  is 
no  conjugial  love,  and  no  real  marriage, 
though  Polygamy  may  be  marriage  by 
the  positive  law  of  the  country,  {0/ 
Polygamy,  332,  &c.)  The  Roman  no- 
tion of  marriage  was  this :  **  matrimo- 
nium  est  conjunctio  maris  et  feminse, 


consortium  omnis  vitos,  individua  vitee 
consuetude,  divini  et  humani  juris  com- 
municatio,"  (Dig.  23,  tit.  2.  s.  1.)  It  is 
the  conjunction  of  male  and  female,  the 
companionship  of  the  whole  life,  the  in- 
divisible consuetude  of  life,  the  inter- 
communion of  rights  pertaining  to  things 
divine  and  human.  This  definition  or 
description  is  not  a  legal  one:  it  ex- 
presses merely  the  nature  of  that  con- 
jugial union,  which  the  Law  recognized 
as  a  legal  marriage,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Patria  Potestas.  Its  essence  was 
the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
by  their  mutual  consent ;  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  was  by  virtue  of  con* 
tinning  consent.  1 1  was  a  just  deduction 
that  if  the  consent  ceased,  and  was  de- 
clared, the  marriage  ceased.  Whenever 
the  consent  does  in  fact  cease,  the  true 
conjugial  union  is  at  an  end.  Positive 
Law  may  declare  that  the  legal  effect  of 
the  marriage  shall  continue  ;  but  Posi- 
tive Law  does  not  by  such  declaration 
affect  the  real  essence  of  marriage, 
which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  its  power. 
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must  consider  that  the  continuation  of  the  species  may  either 
be  secured  by  promiscuous  intercourse  or  r^ulated  as  a  matter 
of  public  administration ;  and  thus  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  parent  and  child,  which  constitute  the  real  notion  of 
Family,  would  disappear ;  and  all  individuals,  instead  of  being 
connected  with  the  whole  human  family  by  these  relations,  which 
are  at  once  natural,  moral  and  legal,  would  have  no  relation 
to  the  whole  human  family,  or  to  one  another,  except  simply  as 
persons.  Both  the  instinct  and  the  understanding  of  mankind 
reject  the  notion  of  an  accidental  or  even  a  purely  arbitrary 
mode  of  continuing  the  species ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  a 
profound  jurist  to  maintain  a  doctrine  that  contains  in  the  terms 
of  its  enunciation  its  own  confutation.  ^^ 

Marriage  is  itself,  as  a  matter  of  positive  law,  an  independent 
legal  relation :  but  it  gives  birth  to  other  legal  relations ;  1.  th^ 
parental  power  over  the  children  of  the  marriage,  which  is  dia* 
tinct  from  marriage,  though  it  comes  out  of  it ;  2.  protection  of 
the  moral  purity  of  the  marriage  union  by  the  criminal  law; 
3.  numerous  rules  as  to  property,  in  the  matter  of  Dos,  Donatio 
propter  nuptias,  and  so  forth,  in  the  Roman  system ;  and  niar- 
riage  settlements,  and  the  rights  of  husband  and  wife,  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  each  other  in  the  English  system,  and 
the  rules  of  law  as  to  consanguinity  and  descent,  as  applicable 
to  the  claims  of  children  and  kin  to  the  property  of  a  deceased 
person.  These  rules  are  not  natural  consequences  of  marriage, 
but  they  are  rules  of  which  the  possibility  is  established  by  the 
&ct  of  marriage ;  and  they  are  also  to  a  great  extent  conditions, 
without  which  marriage  could  not  be  what  it  is.  Kinship  is 
less  definite  than  the  relations  of  marriage  and  of  the  Patria 
Potestas,  because  it  appears  in  various  degrees  and  finally  is  im- 
perceptibly lost.  Tet  it  is  undoubtedly  a  Family  relation :  its 
origin  is  in  marriage,  and  its  existence  excludes  the  possibility  of 
marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity.  These  de- 
grees vary  according  to  the  positive  law  of  various  countries ; 
but  the  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  is  a  moral  judgment. 
The  exact  determination  of  this  relation  of  consangoinity  is 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  the  application  of  rules  of  law 
as  to  succession. 

"  According  to  the  view  here  explained,"  says  the  anthor  ^" 


^^  See  SftTigDjr's  note  {e.)  p.  342, 
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355,)  "  every  relation  of  Family,  considered  as  a  natural-moral 
relation,  is  altogether  individual,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  a 
mutual  relation  between  two  individual  human  beings:  as  a 
legal  relation,  it  is  a  relation  of  one  person  to  all  other  human 
beings,  inasmuch  as  conformably  to  its  own  essence  it  consists  only 
in  the  title  to  a  general  recognition :  Thus,  for  example,  a  father, 
by  virtue  of  the  paternal  power,  has  directly  merely  a  legal  claim 
to  have  the  existence  of  this  power  recognized  by  every  person 
who  disputes  it,  and  the  claim  is  valid  against  the  son  himself, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  against  every  third  person.  But  the 
legal  relation,  when  once  recognized,  can  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  various  other  claims,  as  ownership,  intestate  succession 
(hereditas,)  and  so  forth.  All  this  view  receives  a  striking  con- 
firmation in  the  Roman  form  of  procedure.  The  procedure  in 
this  case  is  a  prssjudicium,^^  that  is,  a  suit,  or  an  action  which 
has  no  condemnatio  as  a  consequence,  but  only  a  declaration 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  relation.  The  name  of  this  kind  of 
suits  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  serving  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  other  or  fiiture  suits  or  actions.  All  these  suits  are 
in  reniy  which  means  that  they  avail  not  exclusively  against  a 
particular  person  who  owes  a  duty,  as  the  suits  do  which  arise 
out  of  obligationes." 

So  far  (p.  356,)  the  author  observes,  he  has  viewed  Family  in 
its  natural  limits.  Yet  positive  law  can  fashion  other  institutions 
after  the  type  of  these  natural  fiimily  institutions,  and  thus  ar- 
tificially extend  the  law  of  Family.  But  these  artificial  relations 
not  being  based  on  a  natural-moral  foundation,  do  not  rest  on 
a  general  necessity ;  and,  to  use  a  Roman  expression,  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  Jus  Naturale.  These  artificial  institutions 
in  the  Roman  system  are, — 1.  Manus;  2.  Servitus;  3.  Patro- 
natus;  4.  Mancipii  Causa;  5.  Tutela  et  Curatio.  These  ar- 
tificial relations  of  Family  have,  in  their  most  important  ele- 
ments, a  character  which  resembles  the  natural  relations  of 
Family ;  for  instance,  the  wife  in  manu  is  thus  placed  in  the  \e* 
gal  position  of  a  daughter.  They  are  also  legal  relations  which 
avail  against  every  person  who  disputes  them,  and  they  are  pro- 
tected by  pragudicia,  (Inst.  4.  tit.  6. 2 13.) 


»  'fltaH  Ib  wjudleiafibiis  formo- 


(*etaIiiBcom- 
«w  Digest 


25,  tit  3.  De  Agnoscendis  et  alendia 
liberis,  &e. ;  and  Dig.  43,  tit.  30.  De 
liberis  exhibondis. 
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In  the  Roman  system  the  doctrine  of  representation  in  the  ' 
acquisition  of  ownership  was  connected  with  the  potestas,  maniu 
and  maucipium,  a  subject  which  tlie  author  has  fully  developed 
in  another  part  of  his  present  work.  But  the  doctrine  »  , 
□ot  connected  with  the  relations  of  marriage  as  such.  klnsTup, 
patronatus  or  tntela.  Consequently  the  law  of  bmilj  has  a 
much  wider  extent  thau  tliu  doctrine  of  repreBcntation,  and  is 
by  no  means  identical  with  it. 

Again  the  capacity  to  have  or  to  hold  {Jtecftts/dMgkHt,)  which 
the  author  has  fully  examined  and  explained  in  another  pert   I 
of  his  work,  depends  on  three  classifications  of  persons,  with   i 
which  are  connected  three  degrees  of  capitis  diminutio.     The 
distinctions  of  liberi  and  servi,  freemen  aud  slaves,  and  of  person*  I 
who  are  bui  juris   and   aJieni   juris,    are  entirely  founded  in  I 
certain  of  the  family  relations  which  have  been  already  enmnc-   ' 
rateil.     But  the  third  distinction  of  CivQs,  Latini,  Peregrini,  lies 
altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  the  law  of  Family.     On  the  othtr   | 
hand  marriage  as  such,  kinship,  patronatus,  tutcia,  haa  no  in- 
fluence at  all  on  the  capacity  to  have  or  to  hold.     Consequently 
the  doctrine  of  legal  capacity  is  not  identical  «Hth  the  law  of  | 
Family,  and  the  two  have  altogether  distinct  boundaries. 

Some  of  these  artificial  institutions  which  belong  to  the  lair   I 
of  Family,  have  disappeared  n-ith  the  political  institutions  1 
which  they  existed.     In  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  maniis  and  I 
mancipii  causa  had  become  extinct ;  and  though  Boman  Lair  I 
'  has  been  transmitted  to  modem  Europe,  slavery  and  patrooa-  [ 
tus  no  longer  exist  in  Christian  Europe.     The  Roman  Colona- 
tus  was  replaced  in  modem  Germany  by  Serfdom,  and  in  Eng- 
land by  Villenage,'*  which  itself  has  disappeared. 

Accordingly,  of  all  these  Roman  institutions,  there  Dow  o&ly  J 
remain  marriage,  patria  potestas,  kinship,  and  tutela. 

The  author  observes  that  as  on  the  one  band  Roman  insti- 
tutions have  disappeared,  others  have  arisen  since  the  midiUe 
ages  on  the  soil  whore  German  Law  prevailed,  in  which  instita- 
tions  as  in  the  family  rclatiouB  of  the  Romans,  the  force  of  a  I 
moral  element  must  be  recognized,  and  which  must  be  adinittrd 
in  some  degree  at  least,  partly  within  the  limits  of  Family  Law, 
partly  within  the  limits  of  Public  Law,  (^StaaterccM,)  if  thae  j 


1   Liltlebin'a  Ttnum,  6.  U.  I 
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nature  is  to  be  rightly  understood.  Among  such  institutions 
he  enumerates  the  whole  feudal  relation  (^LehenverhaUnisa)  and 
the  German  serfdom,  (^Leibeigenscfia/L^ 

We  must  consequently  admit  that  the  limits  of  Family  law 
cannot  be  fixed  for  all  times  and  all  ages,  but  we  must  recog- 
nize the  possibility  of  a  free  development  of  it  in  every  system 
of  Positive  law.  He  instances,  as  an  example  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  condition  of  voluntary  servitude,  (^Dienatbotenrecht,') 
"  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Law,  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  contract,  (operse  locatsB,)  and  for  the  Romans  this 
narrow  mode  of  treating  the  subject  was  sufficient,  since  owing 
to  the  numerous  body  of  slaves  the  necessity  of  free  servants 
was  not  at  all  felt.  It  is  otherwise  with  us,  who  have  no  slaves ; 
and  consequently  that  relation  is  become  a  most  important 
want,  and  one  that  is  widely  extended.  At  present  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  treat  the  relation  in  a  narrow  manner,  like  any 
other  contract  for  labour ;  and  thus,  in  the  Prussian  Landrecht, 
with  perfect  propriety,  the  law  relating  to  free  service  is  not 
placed  under  contracts,  but  under  the  law  of  persons." 

The  fact  that  free  service  is  a  necessity  in  states  where  sla- 
very does  not  exist,  and  that  the  want  or  the  necessity  is  widely 
extended,  applies  to  a  great  many  other  relations  besides  that 
of  master  and  servant.  The  relation  of  master  and  free  servant 
originates  solely  in  contract,  like  the  modem  relation  of  attor- 
ney and  client,  principal  and  agent.  The  fact  of  a  servant  re- 
siding in  his  master's  house,  which  however  is  not  the  case  with 
all  servants,  may  strengthen  the  moral  element  that  enters, 
and  ought  to  enter,  into  the  relation,  but  it  does  not  make  it  a 
difierent  moral  element  from  that  which  exists  or  ought  to  exist 
between  an  attorney  and  his  client,  a  principal  and  his  agent. 
Good  faith  and  honest  endeavour  to  discharge  their  several  du- 
ties are  required  of  master  and  servant,  attorney  and  client, 
principal  and  agent.  The  relation  in  all  these  cases  commences 
by  contract,  and  terminates  either  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  or  by  notice  on  one  side  or  the  other.  We  may 
indeed  constitute  almost  as  many  kinds  of  status  as  we  please 
under  the  law  of  Persons,  but  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to 
co-ordinate  any  of  them  with  the  relations  which  strictly  and 
properly  belong  to  Family. 

The  two  objects  comprehended  in  that  branch  of  tiia 
which  the  author  has  denominated  Vermogensrecht^.i 
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(not  inclading  persons)  and  acts,  or  in  other  words,  the  law  of 
ownership  or  property,  and  the  hiw  of  obligationes.  Owner- 
ship, as  a  right,  consists  in  the  unlimited  and  exclusive  do- 
minion over  a  thing ;  as  a  £ekct,  it  consists  in  possession.  As 
all  persons  are  naturally  capable  of  this  exclusive  dominion  over 
things,  and  as  each  must  of  necessity  recognize  in  every  other 
this  natural  capacity,  and  also  the  desire  to  possess,  there 
must  be  some  means  by  which  their  mutual  relations  with  re- 
spect to  things  must  be  determined ;  and  this  can  only  be  de- 
termined through  the  medium  of  the  State,  by  positive  law*  Tlie 
State  must  be  viewed  as  having  the  dominion  of  all  things  in- 
cluded within  certain  limits  of  space,  and  the  individual  as  par- 
ticipator of  this  common  possession.  There  are  various  pos- 
sible ways  in  which  individuals  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  things  included  within  these  limits ;  but  the  ordi- 
nary mode  in  which  this  enjoyment  has  been  secured  by  positive 
law,  is  by  the  recognition  of  individual  appropriation  of  things, 
(property,  proprietas,)  and  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  them,  yet 
so  that  this  appropriation  and  enjoyment  must  depend  on  such 
acts  and  natural  events  as  positive  law  recognizes.  Tlie  full 
recognition  of  property  or  ownership  implies  the  possibility 
of  individuals  acquiring  wealth  without  limit  or  being  totally 
destitute  of  it. 

There  is  no  dominion  of  individuals  over  external  things  that 
can  be  conceived,  except  ownership ;  but  within  the  limits  of 
ownership  there  are  many  conceivable  degrees  of  dominion  (jnra 
in  re)  which  may  exist  in  various  ways  in  various  systems  of 
law.  All  these  rights,  ownership  and  ^*ura  in  re,  are  comprehended 
by  the  author  under  the  general  name  of  Dingliche  JRechie, 

The  law  of  Obligationes  has  for  its  matter  the  partial  subjec- 
tion of  one  man's  acts  to  the  will  of  another,  which  appears  in 
its  palpable  shape  in  the  transactions  and  commerce  of  active 
life.  It  is  manifest  that  all  acts  are  not  capable  of  being  the 
objects  of  obligationes,  but  only  those  which  are  of  such  a  ma- 
terial nature  as  to  be  separable  from  the  person,  and  capable  of 
being  treated,  in  some  degree,  like  things. 

There  is  accordingly  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
law  of  family,  and  the  law  of  things  and  obligationes.  The  no- 
tion of  family  has  a  natural  and  a  moral  element,  independent 
of  its  legal  element.  The  law  of  things  and  obligationes  1*<mi 
more  of  an  arbitrary  and  positive  character ;  and  if  it  is  rightly 
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viewed  as  the  mode  of  extending  individual  freedom  or  power, 
it  is  precisely  this  power  and  this  dominion  which  constitute 
the  nature  of  this  division  of  law,  which  is  purely  of  Positive 
institution.  And  this  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  law 
of  things  and  obligationes  by  no  means  excludes  the  notion  that 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  included  in  this  division  of  law,  may 
not  be  viewed  as  having  a  moral  end,  and  as  controlled  by  posi- 
tive morality.  The  abuse  of  wealth  is  an  object  of  moral  con- 
demnation ;  but  the  rights  of  property  themselves  are  purely 
objects  of  law,  and  independent  of  the  moral  or  immoral  use  of 
them. 

Though  the  law  of  things  and  the  law  of  obligationes  are 
separated  by  the  fundamental  distinction  which  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  that  is,  by  the  nature  of  their  several  objects,  the 
two  divisions  are  capable  of  many  peculiar  determinations  in 
the  positive  law  of  different  people ;  and  these  peculiarities  may 
appear  both  in  the  nature  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  di- 
visions and  in  their  relations  to  one  another.  As  to  the 
boimdary,  all  depends  on  this,  whether  the  thing  in  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  act  of  another  person,  is  already  an  object  of  our 
right,  or  whether  our  right  is  immediately  referred  to  the  act 
of  another  as  an  object  subjected  to  our  dominion;  and  this  act 
may  have  for  its  end  to  give  us  the  right  to  a  thing  or  the  en- 
joyment of  it.  In  the  Roman  system  there  is  a  sure  test  of 
this  boundary  in  the  Actio  in  rem^^  and  the  Actio  in  personam ; 
a  distinction  which  generally,  but  not  always,  coincides  with 
the  distinction  between  an  indeterminate  or  a  determinate  oppo- 
nent.'*   This  is  the  general  notion  of  the  distinction  in  the 


^^  The  author  obeerves  in  a  note  that 
this  most  not  be  taken  as  an  aasertion 
that  the  boundary  between  these  two 
kinds  of  actions  in  all  respects  coincides 
with  the  boondaries  of  the  Sachenrecht 
and  Obligationenrecht,  or  there  are  in 
the  Roman  system  important  actiones 
in  rem,  which  do  not  belong  to  Sachen- 
recht. It  is  true  however  that  all  ac- 
tions fomided  on  DingUche  Rechte  are  in 
rem,  and  all  actions  founded  on  Obliga- 
tiones are  in  personam. 

**  "It  is  generally  observed,"  says 
the  author  in  a  note,  **  that  the  nature  of 
the  in  rem  actio  as  opposed  to  the  actio 


in  personam  consists  in  this,  that  the 
former  is  against  every  third  person, 
against  every  possessor,  and  the  latter 
not.  However  the  actio  Quod  metus 
causa  is  as  an  actio  in  rem  scripta  against 
every  third  person,  and  b  not  on  that  ac- 
eount  less  in  personam.  But  these  are  on- 
ly rare  exceptions,  and  if  we  look  at  the 
subject  in  the  mass,  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  Dingliche  rechte  (real  rights) 
are  distinguished  from  Obligationes  pre- 
cisely by  generaUy  availing  against  all, 
not  merely  against  determinate  indivi- 
duals." 
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Roman  system,  which  treats  these  two  divisions  of  rights  as 
quite  distinct.  Ownership  is  treated  as  an  independent  do- 
minion oyer  a  thing,  without  regard  to  the  obligatio  which 
may  have  served  to  effectuating  it ;  and  the  obligatio  is  treated 
as  an  independent  power  over  another  person's  act,  without  re- 
spect to  the  real  right  (dingliches  Mechf)  to  which  this  act  may 
have  a  final  view.  A  neglect  of  this  fimdamental  distinction, 
which  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  these  rights,  has  led  to 
the  classification  by  Domat  (lois  civiles)  of  the  law  into  Engage- 
mens  (law  inter  vivos)  and  successions,  (law  of  testament  and 
intestacy.)  The  engagemens  are  obligationes,  in  connection 
with  which  real  rights  are  treated  only  incidentally  as  conse- 
quences, or  as  something  which  gives  them  additional  strength.^* 

The  term  VermOgen  (power)  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
contain  within  itself  the  totality  of  all  these  rights,  so  fieur  as 
they  inhere  in  a  single  person.  But  this  totality  of  rights  has 
only  a  determinate  extent  with  reference  to  a  given  point  of 
time,  and  it  may  change  in  every  successive  moment  of  time. 
Further,  we  may  abstract  in  our  conception  of  this  totality  of 
rights  every  thing  which  is  peculiar  or  particular,  from  the 
veral  rights,  and  so  conceive  the  whole  purely  as  quantity, 
sum  total  of  things  all  of  one  kind.  This  abstraction  also  ena- 
bles us  to  include  in  our  reckoning  the  passive  part  of  obliga- 
tiones, or  debts  or  duties,  which  are  not  an  extension  of  a  man's 
power,  but  a  diminution  of  it.  Consequently  the  simi  total  of 
a  man's  power  or  legal  faculties  (  VermOgen)  may  at  any  giTen 
time  be  a  positive  quantity,  a  negative  quantity,  or  a  zero. 

This  quantitative  notion  obtains  its  practical  use  in  the 
notion  of  worth  (value,)  or  the  placing  of  rights  of  various 
kinds  on  the  same  level,  by  reducing  them  to  a  common  thizd 
term.  This  notion  is  palpably  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of 
money,  so  that  for  legal  purposes  worth  and  money's  worth 
are  equivalent  terms.  Thus  all  the  various  rights  which  a  tn^^^ 
may  have,  and  all  his  obligations,  are  reducible  to  an  estimation 
in  money.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  estimate  in  ordinary  life 
the  value  of  all  that  a  man  has,  or  in  common  language,  what 
he  is  worth ;  and  this  practical  application  of  the  quantitatiTe 
reduction  of  all  rights  to  a  money  value,  is  seen  in  the  case  of 


^*  Some  farther  remarks  on  the  classification  in  the  French  Code  CSri]  and  tts 
Prussian  Landrecht,  are  made  by  the  author  in  a  note. 
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the  estimate  of  a  deceased  person's  property  for  various  pur- 
poses ;  in  whicli  the  value  of  what  he  possesses  as  owner,  his 
jura  in  re^  his  claims  or  demands  upon  others,  and  his  own 
debts,  are  all  included.  Another  practical  result  of  this  view 
is  to  show  more  clearly  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  all 
acts  are  not  adapted  to  be  objects  of  obligationes :  such  acts 
are  those  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  reducible  to  a  money 
value ;  or  at  any  rate  such  acts  can  only  be  considered  as  im- 
perfect obUgationes. 

The  notion  of  a  unity,  which,  as  it  has  been  shewn,  can  be 
attached  to  the  sum  total  of  a  man's  legal  power,  (  Vemiugen^') 
is  founded  on  the  unity  of  the  individual.  But  this  notion  of  a 
unity,  when  once  formed,  is  susceptible  of  an  arbitrary  applica- 
tion to  any  number  of  things  ;  and  this  is  the  Roman  sense  of 
Universitas,  which  denotes  any  whole  or  unit  conceived  as  op- 
posed to  its  component  parts.  The  most  important  practical 
application  of  the  notion  of  a  universitas  is  to  the  matter  of 
successions,  ex  testamentOy  and  ab  intestato,  the  general  nature 
of  which  the  author  proceeds  to  explain,  (p.  379.) 

The  author  begins  by  repeating  an  observation  which  he  had 
already  made,  that  in  actual  life  the  relations  of  family  and 
those  of  power  (  Vemiugeh)  affect  one  another  in  various  ways, 
and  that  thus  peculiar  developments  are  produced  in  each  of 
these  classes.  Thus  slavery,  (servitus,)  or  the  relation  of  slave 
to  master,  consisted  of  two  distinct  legal  relations,  Dominium 
and  Potestas.  Viewed  as  to  the  relation  of  dominium,  the  slave 
was  purely  a  thing.  Viewed  as  to  the  relation  of  Potestas,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Familia,  and  the  Potestas  of  the  master 
was  like  that  over  his  children.  Thus  slavery  as  a  part  of  Family 
law  arose  from  the  reception  of  one  case  of  ordinary  ownership 
within  the  limits  of  the  Family  society. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand.  Family  had  a  like  effect  on  Power 
(  Vemiuffen.')  Thus  peculiar  relations  of  power  are  attached 
to  the  several  relations  of  family ;  in  other  words.  Real  Rights 
(dingliclie  Rechte)  and  Obligationes,  which  in  the  form  that 
they  here  assume  are  only  possible  by  virtue  of  existing  deter- 
zninate  relations  of  Family.  The  whole  of  these  Rights  the 
author  comprehends  under  the  name  of  Applied  Family  Law ; 
and  he  observes  that  this  is  precisely  that  which  gives  to  Family 
its  proper  legal  character.  An  examination  of  the  Law  of  Hus- 
V.  a 


SIS 
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band  »uil  wifv  for  instance  in  our  own  sy&ttun  will  show  1 
truth  of  this  remark. 

But  besides  this,  the  Law  of  Power  (  VermSgm«recht)  Is  witl 
ltd  own  limits  BUBceptible  of  a  wider  development,  which  in  fi 
it  also  requires.  To  this  the  author  gives  the  nanip  of  Eri 
the  meaning  of  which  lie  proceeds  to  explain. 

All  the  rights  whieh  au  individual  may  have,  whetlier  r 
of  ownership  or  rights  in  personam,  are  rights  which  i 
tached  to  his  jwrsonaUty.     A  man's  personalilj-  ceasee  with  t 
death,  and  his  rights  thereby  lose  one  of  their  e^sunUal  cm 
tions,  and  consequently  they  cease.     Now  all  lights  obtAin  t 
essential  character  as  rights  only  through  the  medium  ui  I 
State,  and  as  part  of  tlie  positive  law  of  the  State  ;  in  thi&  « 
only  is  the  exclusiye  dominion  of  individuals  over  a  thing  a 
taincd  and  fixed,  and  it  is  effected  by  virtue  of  the  rules  of  | 
sitive  law.     In  the  ease  of  an  individual's  death,  bis  righj 
though  they  cease  to  be  his,  because  of  the  dcstradion  of  | 
personally,  can  be  conceived  as  still  existing  in  the  State  n* 
nature  is  permanent ;  and  we  may  conceive  these  lights  t 
in  various  ways   in    different    systems.     The  mode  in  wU 
they  are  treated  in  the  Boman  system  is  thi« :  all  the  rights 
the  individual  still  subsist  as  private  and  peculiar,  not  a 
and  by  a  kind  of  fiction  the  activity  of  the  deceased  is  coati 
beyond  his  death.     This  may  be  effected  in  two  ware:  the  { 
ceased  may  in  lus  U^ime  express  in  what  manner  his  r 
shall  be  dealt  with  after  his  death,  that  is,  he  may  <] 
testament  or  by  contract  which  has  reference  to  a  I 
his  death  of  all  that  he  is  worth  ;  or,  he  may  make  uo  t 
mentary  disposition,  and  the  rules  of  law  may  give  all  1 
lias  to  them  who  stand  in  a  certain  degree  of  kinship  to  i 
intestate,  and  who  thus  in  a  manner  continue  the  in<livfalni 
uf  the  deceased.     Now  it  is  important  to  determine  In  « 
manner  these  rights,  which  have  lost  their  subject  in  i 
quence  of  the  destructiou  of  the  indiividiuU's  personalty,  : 
be  transferred  to  other  persons.     There  is  no  way  in  i 
this  can  be  effected  so  consistently  and  so  practicalljr.  u  I 
considering  all  the  power  (  VermCffcn')  of  the  deceased  as  a  ubT 
which  notion  of  a  unity  arises  from  all  such  rights  1 
ferred  to  the  individuaUty  of  tlic  deceased.     It  it  a  further  4 
sequence  of  this  mode  of  viewing  the  thing,  tluit  all  tfa«  r 
included  in  this  term  (  Vcrmi'-fft-n)  of  the  deceased  mu«t  be  fl 
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sidered  as  purely  quantitative,  and  as  entirely  abstracted  from 
all  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  several  things.  The  Ro- 
man technical  expression  for  this  mode  of  transfer  of  such  rights 
from  a  deceased  person  to  living  persons  is  Successio  per  uni- 
versitatem,  which  notion  does  not  exclude  certain  cases  of  par- 
ticular succession.  ^^  The  practical  legal  tact  of  the  Romans 
is  shewn  in  nothing  more  strikingly  than  in  their  clear  and 
exact  notion  of  succession,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  notion 
was  worked  out  long  before  the  scientific  study  of  jurisprudence 
existed ;  for  even  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  notion 
was  fixed  so  completely  and  so  distinctly,  that  future  times  had 
nothing  to  add  thereto  or  to  correct.  In  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  sera,  the  whole  doctrine  of  Successio  per 
universitatem  was  conceived  in  all  its  exactness,  as  appears 
from  the  &ct  that  claims  or  credits  and  debts  were  all  included 
in  the  notion  of  hereditas.^® 

The  Hereditas  is  thus  viewed  in  two  ways,  first,  as  a  mode 
of  acquisition  of  all  the  several  rights  which  are  included  in  the 
whole,  as  adquiaUio^^  per  universitatem ;  second,  as  a  peculiar 
and  independent  right,  as  a  Universitas  ;  and  it  was  with  re- 
ference to  this  peculiar  right  that  peculiar  modes  of  vindicating 
it  were  established.  These  two  ways  of  viewing  the  thing  are 
combined  in  one  view,  when  we  consider  the  heredes  and  the 
deceased  person  as  one  person,  or  the  heredes  as  continuing 
the  existence  of  the  deceased  person,  and  representing  him* 
By  this  mode  of  viewing  succession,  the  original  relation  is 
completely  reversed.  Originally  the  person  is  viewed  as  the 
substance,  and  all  his  power  (  Vermuffen)  as  accident ;  but  now 
the  power  (  VermSgen)  is  viewed  as  the  permanent  and  essential, 
to  which  the  several  proprietors  or  owners  now  appear  in  the 
relation  of  temporary  and  changeable  proprietors. 

Ownership  and  obligationes  have  been  all  along  assumed  as 
the  proper  objects  of  the  succession  here  explained :  the  relations 
of  marriage,  and  those  which  flow  directly  from  it  are  not  in 
their  nature  capable  of  being  objects  of  succession. 

The  determination  of  that  part  of  the  law  which  concerns 


^^  The  more  pMrticukr  ezaminatioii 
of  SucceflBion  as  here  expLuned,  and  of 
SoccesBion  generally,  ia  contained  in  the 
second  Tohmie  of  the  System. 

^  SaTigny,  p.  383,  note  (6) ;  and  in 


the  paasagee  referred  to,  L.  6.  C.  (3. 36,) 
L.  7.  C.  (4.  16,)  L.  26.  C.  (2.  3.) 

^  See  the  author's  note  on  the  use  of 
this  expression  in  the  Institotions  of 
Justinian  and  in  Gains. 
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succession,  testamentary  and  ab  intestato,  {ErhrecJd)  completes 
the  view  of  the  organization  of  law,  which  is  thus  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  individual's  life.  It  is  not  a  subordinate 
part  of  that  division  of  law  which  concerns  ownership  and  obli- 
gationes,  but  it  is  a  co-ordinate  part ;  and  these  two  co-ordinate 
parts  are  to  be  considered,  the  one  as  contemporaneous,  the 
other  as  successive.  "  The  first  contains  the  conditions  under 
which  every  individual  at  any  given  moment  of  time  can  ac- 
quire ownership  and  the  rights  arising  from  obligationes.  It  is 
true  that  changes  may  arise  in  these  rights  by  the  alterations 
which  take  place  in  course  of  time,  but  such  changes  are  acci- 
dents, and  quite  foreign  to  the  nature  of  these  rights.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  other  kind,  the  Successive,  the  change  is  of  ne- 
cessity produced  by  virtue  of  the  limit  of  each  individual's  life, 
which  change  is  in  &ct  the  foundation  and  the  peculiar  matter 
of  the  whole  of  the  legal  relation." — (p.  386.) 

The  author  observes  (p.  386,)  that  "  the  arrangement  which 
he  has  attempted  of  Legal  institutions  is  founded  on  their  essen- 
tial nature,  or  in  other  words  on  their  organic  combination  with 
the  essential  nature  of  man,  the  being  in  whom  they  inhere. 
All  other  qualities  of  these  Legal  institutions  must  accordingly 
be  considered  as  comparatively  subordinate,  and  not  adapted  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  Law."  To  this 
subordinate  class  belong  First,  the  Objects  of  legal  relations,  or 
the  Things,  which  by  virtue  of  them  are  to  be  subjected  to  our 
will.  Here  the  first  question  is,  what  can  be  subjected  to  oar 
dominion.  The  Objects  of  legal  relations  accordingly  point  to 
a  subdivision  of  Rights  of  ownership  and  Rights  in  personam 
(  VermJugen9recht\  but  not  to  a  principal  division,  because  they 
do  not  apply  to  Family.  To  this  subordinate  class  belong 
Secondly,  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  person  who  stands  op- 
posed to  him  who  is  invested  with  a  Right,  for  the  Right  may 
either  be  a  Right  against  all  men,  or  a  Right  against  determi- 
nate individuals.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  legal  in« 
stitutions  would  be  arranged  thus — 

1.  Against  all :  Real  Rights  (DingHcIielUchte)  and  Hereditas 
(JErhrechf). 

2.  Against  determinate  individuals :  the  relations  of  Family 
and  Obligationes. 

This  arrangement  produces  a  specious  resemblance  between 
Family  and  Obligationes.     But  the  relation  between  individuals 
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as  members  of  a  family,  and  between  individuals  as  united  by 
an  obligatio,  is  altogether  of  a  different  kind,  which  has  been 
already  shewn.  In  an  obligation  the  legal  relation  consists  in 
the  partial  subjection  of  one  person  to  another's  will ;  whereas 
in  Family,  that  which  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  legal  rela- 
tion, simply  as  a  pure  relation  of  Family,  consists  rather  in  the 
duty  of  all  persons  to  respect  the  relations  of  Family.  The 
resemblance  then  which  arises  from  this  arrangement,  or  the 
resemblance  on  which  it  is  based  is  accidental,  not  essential. 
The  author  observes  in  a  note  that  it  could  only  proceed  £pom 
a  misapprehension  of  his  meaning  to  suppose,  that  he  considers 
the  bond  or  relation  of  Family  as  weaker  than  that  of  Obliga- 
tiones.  On  the  contrary  the  notion  of  Family  penetrates  to 
the  very  essence  of  man's  nature ;  that  of  Obligatio  only  affects 
a  man's  external  act,  which  may  be  conceived  as  separated  from 
his  personality.  The  bond  or  relation  of  Family  is  not  then  a 
weaker  relation  than  that  of  Obligatio :  it  is  altogether  of  a 
different  kind. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  arrange  the  several  Legal  insti- 
tutions in  the  following  order,  with  the  omission  of  those  which 
have  no  application  to  Modem  Roman  Law. 

Marriage, 

Father's  Power, 

Kinship, 

Guardianship, 

Ownership  and  Jura  in  re  (^Sacfienrecht). 

Obligationes. 

Applied  Family  Law  (^Angewandtes  Familienrechf). 

Succession,  Testamentary  and  Ab  Litestato  (JErhrecht). 
Though  this  is  the  natural  order  in  which  the  notions  of  these 
several  legal  institutions  present  themselves  to  us,  the  author 
considers  that  a  different  order  is  more  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposition.  The  consideration  of  the  relations  of  Fa- 
mily becomes  much  more  distinct,  when  the  pure  relations  of 
Family  are  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the  influ- 
ence which  these  relations  exercise  on  other  Rights.  Conse- 
quently the  Law  of  Family  must  be  placed  after  the  conside- 
ration of  Vermogensrecht,  because  the  influence  of  Family  on 
these  Rights  cannot  be  understood,  unless  these  Rights  have 
been  fully  explained.  The  Law  of  Succession,  Testamentary 
and  Ab  Intestato,  would  be  perfectly  unintelligible  without  a 


Pure  Family  Law. 
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previous  exposition  of  the  notion  of  Family.  Accoiiliugly  the 
author  considers  llie  tbllowing  arrangement  of  LegHl  In&titn- 
tions  as  the  simplest  and  the  best  suited  to  his  purpose : 

Ownership  and  Jura  in  re  iSachmrfckt). 

Obligationes. 

Family  Law  (Pure  and  applied). 

Succession,  Testamentary  and  Ah  Intestato  (ErftnwA/). 

After  this  preliminary  explanation,  the  author  adds,  it  nt^bt 
be  expected  that  he  should  proceed  at  once  to  the  mattrr  of 
Ownership.  But  there  is  still  a  general  part  or_division  of  con- 
uderable  extent,  which  must  precede  the  particular  exposition; 
and  such  a  general  part  or  division  has  been  made  by  other  syt« 
teniatic  writers.  The  reasons  for  such  a  preliminary  general 
part  are  briefly  these,  (p.  390.)  When  wo  attempt  to  explain  the 
sereral  legal  institutions,  and  to  combine  their  separate  pnzts  in 
one  whole,  we  find  that  there  are  many  notions  which  atv  com- 
mon to  other  legal  institutions  and  to  that  which  we  are  con* 
sideling.  Of  this  kind  are  the  notion  of  Person,  or  the  satit^ot 
of  Rights,  and  more  particularly  the  capacity  of  Persons  to  b>ve' 
^ghts  (ReclUBfahiffkeif) ;  the  origin  of  legal  relations  and  the 
termination  of  them ;  the  protection  of  Rights  against  injury, 
and  the  modifications  of  Rights  which  thence  arise.  Now  whAi> 
ever  is  of  this  general  nature,  must  either  be  ex])lained 
time  that  we  come  to  treat  of  one  of  the  great  div-isions  of  tba 
matter  of  Law,  which  would  cause  repetiUon ;  or  it  mnsl  bo  dooa 
once  for  all  when  we  heg^n  with  the  first  chief  division,  that  of 
Ownership,  Both  these  methods  would  be  inconvenient ;  bat 
there  is  another  reason  against  adopting  either  of  them.  Iliat 
which  is  really  general,  and  of  universal  application  to  all  the 
divisions  of  the  matter  of  Law,  is  much  better  understood  wtu-n 
it  b  exhibited  in  a  connected  form.  Accordingly  the  plan  of 
the  author  is  to  take  all  that  is  really  General  and  to  jmAx  it 
to  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  several  great  lUvLsions  of  Iaw, 
by  which  method  he  is  enabled  to  refer  the  modifications  which 
belong  to  the  several  divisions,  to  their  common  foundation. 

This  Genera]  Part  is  all  that  the  author  has  yet  accomplifih- 
ed,  and  even  this  is  not  yet  quite  complete.  In  what  momiei 
he  has  accomplished  it,  no  one  can  fairly  judge  without  a  coo- 
plet©  study  of  the  whole.  Sneh  a  study  will  well  repay  «a] 
man's  labour,  who  wishes  to  see  a  science  like  that  of  Law 
fre»(ed  in  u  truly  ptacticaV  way,  in  the  proper  and  just 
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tation  of  practice ;  to  see  the  questions  that  arise  in  real  life  re- 
solved into  their  true  elements,  and  the  relation  of  these  ele- 
ments brought  in  subordination  to  rules  which  are  founded  in 
man's  nature  and  his  position  with  respect  to  the  things  amidst 
which  he  is  placed.  Such  a  study  will  further  enable  a  person 
rightly  to  appreciate  the  practical  good  sense,  the  honest  pur- 
pose, the  clear  understanding  and  the  perspicuous  language  of 
the  great  Roman  jurists.  Numerous  passages  from  the  Corpus 
Juris  are  explained  by  the  author  in  the  happiest  manner ;  and 
his  exposition,  like  all  good  teaching,  is  not  limited  barely  to 
what  is  taught,  but  it  strengthens  the  capacity  to  learn  and  sti- 
mulates to  fr^h  activity. 

That  the  author  has  conceived  his  plan  of  a  general  prelimi- 
nary part  or  division  in  a  really  practical  sense,  the  following 
remark  vnll  show,  (p.  391) : — ^*  It  is  true  that  such  a  general 
part  may  tend  to  prevent  a  clear  conception  of  things,  because 
that  may  be  exhibited  as  general,  which  in  &ct  has  no  applica- 
tion except  in  the  concrete.  It  may  also  happen  still  more  fre- 
quently, that  many  particular  notions  or  L^al  doctrines  may 
be  improperly  treated  as  if  they  were  something  general ;  and 
this  improper  mode  of  treatment,  being  less  i^parent,  may  the 
easier  lead  to  erroneous  views.  Herein  consequently  great  care 
must  be  taken,  that  the  Particular  may  not  by  being  put  in  the 
wrong  place  acquire  a  deceptive  show  of  generality,  whereby  the 
true  boundary  between  that  which  is  really  general  and  the  Parti- 
cular vnll  be  transgressed.  Indeed  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  erroneousviewsin the  science  of  Lawhas  always consUtediniui 
unreasonable  striving  after  abstractions ;  and  this  habit  may  be 
especially  encouraged  by  the  arbitrary  and  uncritical  way  in 
which  a  (Seneral  part  may  be  constructed.  But  as  on  the  one 
side,  a  man  must  not  overlook  this  risk,  nor  neglect  the  hints 
which  warn  him  against  an  unreasonable  extension  of  the  Ge- 
neral part ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  truth  may  be  damaged,  if  a 
notion  or  a  legal  doctrine  is  not  conceived  in  the  generality 
which  really  belongs  to  it.  Accordingly  here,  as  in  all  other 
things,  the  tact,  which  can  maintain  the  due  medium,  b  the  only 
security  against  aberrations  in  opposite  directions." 

The  System  of  Savigny  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Guenoux.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  say  how  the 
translation  has  been  executed.  Though  the  author's  ideas  are 
always  clear,  and  his  language  perspicuous^  iVi^  ^H&^vi^Vi  sA 
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translation  is  sometimes  very  great.  K  the  exposition  which  I 
have  here  attempted  is  in  any  part  imperfect  or  obscure,  the 
fault  must  be  imputed  to  the  expositor  alone. 

The  author  has  observed  (p.  331)  that  "  the  general  natare 
of  Legal  Relations  (JRechUverhdltniase^)  and  their  distributioD 
into  relations  of  Staatsrecht  and  Privatrecht  have  been  explained 
above,  (J  4,  9.)"  The  explanation  contained  in  these  sections 
(2  4,  9,  which  extend  from  p.  6  to  p.  28,  vol.  I.,)  has  not  been 
given  above  in  its  proper  place,  except  so  £eur  as  to  explain 
Rechtsverhaltniss  (S  4),  and  Bechtsinstitut  (|  5) ;  and  the  omis- 
sion arose  partly  from  fear  of  transgressing  due  limits :  but  as  the 
explanation  is  essential  to  a  just  view  of  the  author's  system,  I 
have  added  here  a  brief  smnmary  of  what  is  contained  in  2  6,  9. 

Under  the  term  "  Sources  of  Law"  (Rechtsquellen,  2  6,)  the 
author  comprises  the  original  foundation  of  general  law  (die  Ent- 
stehungsgriinde  des  allgemeinen  Rechts,)  and  consequently  the 
original  foundation  of  Legal  institutions  (Rechtsinstitute)  as  well 
as  of  the  several  Rules  of  Law  formed  out  of  them  by  abstrac- 
tion. The  several  Legal  relations  (Rechtsverhaltnisse)  have  also 
their  original  foundation,  ^^  and  the  connection  between  Legal 
relations  and  Legal  institutions  may  easily  lead  to  a  confounding 
of  them  with  the  original  foundations  of  Rules  of  Law.  If  we 
make  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  conditions  of  any  Legal  re- 
lation, the  enumeration  must  include  the  existence  of  a  Rule  of 
Law  and  a  &ct  corresponding  to  this  Rule ;  to  take  an  instance, 
there  must  be  a  Law  which  recognizes  agreements,  and  an  agree- 
ment actually  made.  But  these  conditions  are  specifically  dif- 
ferent, and  we  must  not  co-ordinate  Agreements  and  Laws  as 
sources  of  Law.  ^^ 


^  The  general  doctrine  of  the  origin 
of  Legal  relations  is  discussed  hy  the 
author  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  the  Se- 
cond Book,  YoL  III.  §  104,  &c. 

^  This  coK>rdination,  ohserves  the 
author  in  a  note,  b  found  among  other 
^Titers  (not  tctfnention  modem  writers,) 


ra  and  Lex,  he  says  :  **  sed  propria  fe- 
gis  et  ea  quss  scripta  sunt  et  cft  qpm 
tare  litcris  aut  gentium  jure  ant  inajo- 
rum  more  retinentur.  Scriptamm  an* 
tern  privatum  aliud  est,  pubUcnm  afivid : 
publicum,  lex,  senatus-coDsnltiim,  fa>- 
dus;  privatum,  tabulse,  pactum  oooTcn- 


in  several  passages  of  Gcero.    One  pas-      turn,  stipulatio.   Quie  autem  BCTi|)4&  noo 


sage  is  in  Cicero's  Oratorug  PariUione$, 
c.  37.  First,  he  says  that  Jus  (law)  is 
divided  into  Natura  and  Lex.    After 


sunt,  ea  aut  consuetudine  ant  cooTcai- 
tis  hominum  et  quasi  consensa  obtiaen- 
tur.*'     In  this  passage  the  £Mti  wUeh 


eniunerating  what  is  common  to  Natu-  ,  arc  the  origin  of  the  serend  legvJ 
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Another  kind  of  confusion  has  its  origin  in  the  term  Sources 
of  Law  (Rechtsquellen,)  whence  arises  a  confusion  between 
Sources  of  Law  and  the  historical  sources  of  Jurisprudence.  To 
the  historical  sources  of  Jurisprudence  belong  all  monuments 
and  records  from  which  we  derive  a  knowledge  of  Jurispruden- 
tial facts.  The  two  notions  are  consequently  quite  distinct.  By 
way  of  illustration  the  author  observes  that  the  Digest  of  Jus- 
tinian is  a  source  in  both  senses  of  the  term :  the  Lex  Voconia 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  older  Roman  Law,  but  as  the  Lex  is 
lost,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  source  of  Jurisprudential  Know- 
ledge. On  the  other  hand  many  passages  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rians and  poets,  which  contain  juristical  notices,  are  sources  of 
Jurisprudential  Knowledge,  but  not  sources  of  Law.  It  is  to  be 
observed  however  that  generally  when  we  speak  of  sources  of 
Law,  the  two  significations  coincide,  and  the  danger  of  any  con- 
cision of  ideas  owing  to  the  ambiguity  is  not  great. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  consider  (|  7,)  "  What  are  the 
original  foundations  of  general  law,  or  wherein  consist  the 
sources  of  Law  ?" 

We  might  be  inclined  to  assume  that  Law  had  various  ori- 
gins dependent  on  chance,  human  caprice,  reflection  and  wis- 
dom. But  this  assumption  is  contradicted  by  the  indisputable 
fact  that  wherever  a  legal  relation  becomes  matter  of  inquiry 
and  of  our  consciousness,  a  rule  of  law  applicable  to  it  already 
exists,  and  therefore  neither  requires  to  be  now  discovered  for  the 
first  time  nor  allows  the  possibility  of  such  discovery.  Lq  refer- 
ence to  this  characteristic  of  Law  by  virtue  of  which  in  every  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  presented  to  us,  it  has,  as  a  thing  given,  an 
actual  existence,  we  call  it  Positive  Law.  The  subject  in  which 
and  for  which  this  Positive  Law  has  its  existence,  is  a  People  (das 
Yolk.)  Positive  Law  lives  in  the  common  consciousness  of  the 
People,  and  accordingly  the  author  calls  it  Volksrecht.  But  we 
must  not  conceive  that  Law  is  produced  by  the  choice  of  the  se- 
veral members  of  a  people :  it  is  the  common  intellectual  acti- 
vity which  resides  in  every  individual,  which  produces  Positive 
Law,  which  Law  is  consequently  one  and  the  same  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  individual.  Thus  the  origin  of  Positive  Law 
being  assumed  to  be  unknown,  we  can  of  course  have  no  docu- 


laiions,  are  confounded  with  the  sourcea  ]  in  some  of  the  expressions  used  by 
of  law ;  and  this  confusion  is  apparent  |  English  lawyers. 
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mcnUT}'  eriilence  of  its  origin  ;  but  this  deiiciency  of  t 
ia  common  to  this  view  and  every  other  view  of  the  origin  ( 
Law,  for  in  every  nation  which  has  heen  the  subject  of  history, 
we  find  a  Positive  Law  existing  before  the  historj-  of  the 
commences,  and  Uie  origin  of  the  Law  is  consetiuently  beyou 
historic  hmits.  There  arc  other  tilings  in  the  history  of  a  peopl* 
which  are  equally  beyond  the  limits  of  history ;  such  for  exampU 
as  the  usages  of  social  life,  and  ]>articularly  Laogui^.  We  di> 
not  assign  the  origin  of  I^angnBge  either  to  chance  or  lo  t 
tree  choice  of  a  mimbor  of  individuals :  it  was  produced  by  t 
fuitivit)'  of  the  common  mind  of  tlie  people  (Volksgeist)  working 
in  every  individual.  "  In  the  case  of  language  all  this  is  man 
apparent  and  less  easily  overlooked  owing  to  its  sensuous  nature^ 
than  in  the  case  of  Law.  In  &ct  the  individual  character  < 
difierent  peoples  is  simply  determined  and  rccognircd  by  t 
common  tendencies,  among  which  Language,  *»  the  nio«t  a 
parent,  assumes  the  first  place,"  (p.  15.) 

"  The  form  in  which  Law  exists  in  the  common  coQ«ciua& 
ness  of  a  people  is  not  that  of  the  abstract  rule,  but  the  livitq 
contemplation  of  legal  institutions  in  their  organic  combination 
so  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  attain  a  coasciousness  of  tin 
rule  in  its  logical  form,  the  rule  must  be  derived  by  an  artitlcia 
process  out  of  that  contemplation  of  the  entire  legal  i 
This  form  exhibits  itself  in  symboUcal  acts,  which  i 
the  essence  of  legal  relations  as  in  an  image  or  lueture,  sb4 
wherein  the  original  law  of  a  people  (Volksrechte)  is  gcnoral^ 
expressed  more  clearly  ajid  more  completely  tlian  in  Iatc  t 
Statutes." 

Positive  Law  being  once  produced  is  developed  v\itb  tlie  lift 
uf  a  people :  it  also  receives  additions  and  undergoes  < 
As  a  people's  language  is  ui  a  constant  course  of  formation  aM 
development,  so  it  b  with  Law  :  and  the  growth  of  both  is  de 
termined  by  an  internal  strength  and  necessity,  iQdi*pi-i)dent  a 
chance  and  individual  caprice.  Yet  the  development  of  Law  il 
not  that  of  mere  change :  it  has  a  definite  and  regular  i 
of  events,  in  which  each  individual  contributes  his  share  to  tl 
particular  manifefitation  of  the  national  eharaoter  by  - 
Law  is  produced.  This  individual  activity  is  greatest  in  iha 
early  period  of  a  people's  existt^^ce,  when  the  national  unity  i: 
stronger,  the  consciousness  of  il  more  generally  diffused,  and  it 
is  Ics^  obscured  by  dif(vtet\(:e  in  individual  cultivntioo.     But  in 
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proportion  as  the  cultivation  of  the  individuals  becomes  di£Perent, 
and  the  line  between  various  occupations  and  intellectual  ac- 
quirements becomes  more  marked,  this  production  of  Law,  which 
depended  on  the  common  consciousness,  becomes  more  difficult, 
and  in  fact  it  would  finally  almost  cease,  if  these  very  circum- 
stances did  not  give  birth  to  new  and  peculiar  organs,  Legisla- 
ture and  Jurisprudential  Science  (Rechtswissenschaft).  Law 
thus  developed  may  produce  new  L^al  institutions  (Rechtsin- 
stitute),  or  change  existing  institutions ;  and  it  may  even  cause 
old  institutions  to  disappear  altogether,  when  they  have  become 
unsuited  to  the  feelings  and  the  wants  of  the  time. 

The  production  of  Law  having  been  attributed  to  People 
(Yolk)  as  the  active  suliject  and  personality,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds (2  8.)  to  determine  more  exactly  the  nature  of  this  subject. 

K  we  consider  legal  relation  (Rechtsverhaltniss)  in  its  utmost 
generality,  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  particular  mat- 
ter, its  essence  consists  in  this — that  a  number  of  human  beings 
are  living  together  under  certain  defined  r^ulations.  Now  we 
might  assume  that  Law  is  simply  aii  invention  of  such  a  body 
of  individuals,  without  which  invention  the  external  freedom  of 
each  could  not  exist.  But  such  an  accidental  union  of  an  in- 
determinate number  of  persons  is  a  fiction ;  and  if  such  a  union 
were  admitted  to  be  a  possibility,  such  a  union  of  persons  would 
not  have  the  capacity  to  produce  Law.  The  simple  £Act  is  that 
so  far  as  the  records  of  history  extend,  man  has  always  lived  in 
a  state  of  intellectual  intercourse,  which  is  shown  by  the  use  of 
a  common  language,  which  is  also  the  means  of  securing  and 
developing  this  social  state.  In  this  natural  community  then 
is  the  seat  or  origin  of  the  production  of  Law,  for  there  exists 
in  the  common  mind  that  pervades  all  the  individuals  of  a  body, 
the  power  to  satisfy  the  necessity  of  Law.  The  boundaries  of 
such  collections  of  individuals  are  in  their  nature  indefinite, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  unity  or  the  difference  of  the  Law 
which  arises  among  them.  Thus  when  we  examine  cognate 
races,  it  is  sometimes  doubtful  if  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  one 
People  or  as  several ;  and  in  like  manner  we  discover  in  their 
Law  not  absolute  agreement,  but  still  a  degree  of  relationship. 

Where  the  unity  of  a  People  is  indisputable,  there  are  still 
within  its  boundary  narrower  circles,  which  in  addition  to  the 
general  bond  of  union  of  the  whole  people  have  their  special 
bond,  such  as  cities,  towns,  and  corporatiou^^  ^\^Tv^^''^^KAs^ 
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collectively  are  subdivisions  of  the  whole,  though  masses  of  a 
like  kind  with  it.  Here  again  there  may  be  a  special  produc- 
tion of  Law  in  the  form  of  Particular  Law,  which  may  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  common  Law  of  the  whole  people,  which 
may  thus  in  many  respects  be  extended  or  modified.  ** 

A  People  is  thus  ^lewed  as  a  natural  unit  and  as  that  which 
maintains  the  existence  of  Positive  Law.  But  we  must  not 
>iew  it  as  merely  composed  of  a  number  of  individuals  living  at 
the  same  time  ;  for  this  unity  of  a  People  pervades  all  succes- 
sive generations,  and  connects  the  present  with  the  past  and 
the  future.  Law  is  thus  transmitted  from  one  period  to  an- 
other by  the  gradual  change  in  the  generations  of  man.  Law 
then  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  life  of  the  actual  members 
of  a  people,  and  thus  is  secured  the  unchanged  continuance  of 
the  rules  of  Law ;  but  the  same  fact  is  also  the  foundation  and 
ensures  the  possibility  of  the  gradual  development  of  Law. 
The  individual  People  is  here  viewed  as  the  producer  of  its  Po- 
sitive Law,  a  view  which  may  appear  too  limited  to  many  per- 
sons, who  might  rather  ascribe  the  production  of  Law  to  the 
common  faculty  of  man  than  to  the  individual  fiEumlty  of  a 
People.  "  If  we  examine  more  closely  however,  the  two  views 
are  not  contradictory.  That  which  works  in  the  individual 
People,  is  only  the  common  feculty  of  mankind,  which  shows 
itself  in  such  people  in  a  particular  way.  But  the  production 
of  Law  is  a  fact  and  a  social  fiict.  Now  this  fact  is  only  con- 
ceivable as  to  those  among  whom  a  society  in  thinking  and  act- 
ing is  not  only  possible,  but  is  actually  in  operation.  And  as 
such  a  society  only  exists  \\ithin  the  boundaries  of  an  individual 
People,  so  it  is  only  under  these  circumstances  that  Law  can 
actually  be  produced,  though  in  the  production  of  Law  we  ob- 
serve the  manifestation  of  a  universal  human  capacity  for  de- 
velopment, and  consequently  not  merely  the  peculiar  caprice  of 
several  distinct  Peoples,  of  which  in  other  Peoples  perhaps 
scarcely  a  trace  can  be  found.  Herein  only  appears  a  distinc- 
tion, that  this  product  of  the  faculty  of  a  People  is  sometimes 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  individual  People,  and  sometimes  ap- 
I)ear8  in  several  Peoples  in  a  like  degree.  In  what  manner  the 
Romans  conceived  this  more  general  foundation  of  Volksrecht 


^  Thus  local  customs  exist  in  all  old  I  that  there  were  at  Rome  andenl 
states.    The  author  remarks  in  a  note  |  toms  of  the  scrcral  Roman  GenlM 
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under  the  name  of  Jus  Gentium,  is  explained  in  another  place 
(p.  105). 

A  People  (Volk)  has  been  hitherto  viewed  as  an  invisible 
natural  unit,  the  limits  of  which  were  necessarily  undefined. 
But  a  People  never  exists  thus  Q  9).  The  invisible  unit  is 
by  its  nature  impelled  to  assume  a  visible  and  organic  form. 
This  embodiment  of  the  spiritual  community  of  a  People  is  the 
State,  in  which  the  unit  receives  its  well  defined  limits.  The 
origin  of  a  State  springs  from  an  internal  necessity  as  much 
as  Law  does  ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  existence  of  a  State  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  of  the  peculiar  form  which  the  State  has  in 
each  people.  The  origination  of  a  State  is  in  fact  a  kind  of 
origination  of  Law,  or  rather  the  highest  stage  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Law. 

Vievdng  the  whole  of  Law  from  this  point,  we  discover  in 
it  two  distinct  departments  or  divisions,  Constitutional  Law 
(Staatsrecht)  and  Private  Law  (Privatrecht).  The  first  has 
for  its  object  the  State,  the  organic  phsenomenon  of  the  People. 
The  second  has  for  its  object  the  totality  of  the  legal  relations 
which  surround  the  individual  human  being,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  within  them  pursue  his  own  inward  life  and  fashion  it  to 
a  definite  form.  ^  It  is  not  asserted  that  these  two  divisions 
are  unconnected.  But  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
them  in  the  main,  which  is  this :  in  the  Publicum  Jus  the  whole 
appears  as  object,  and  the  individual  person  is  subordinate  ;  in 
the  Privatum  Jus  the  individual  person  is  his  own  object,  and 
every  legal  relation  has  respect,  only  as  a  means,  to  his  existence 
or  his  peculiar  circumstances  (p.  23). 

The  State  exercises  the  most  varied  effects  on  Privatum  Jus, 
and  specially  on  its  existence.  It  is  only  as  State,  that  a  People 
acquires  a  real  Personality,  and  a  capacity  to  act.  Indepen- 
dently of  State,  we  can  only  view  Privatum  Jus  as  existing  in 
a  certain  unanimity  of  feelings,  thoughts  and  moral  habits  ; 
but  in  the  State  it  acquires  by  virtue  of  the  office  of  the  judge, 
life  and  reality.  This  however  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  in 
the  life  of  a  People  there  was  actually  a  period  before  a  State 
was  devised, — a  time  in  which  Privatum  Jus  had  this  incomplete 
character  (natural  state,  Naturzustand.)  On  the  contrary, 
every  People  as  soon  as  it  appears  as  such,  appears  likewise  as 

"  This  iB  the  division  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (1 .  tit  1 )  into  Publicum  Jus 
and  Priyatum  Jus. 
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a  SUte,  wliatever  may  be  Uie  torin  of  the  State.  What  tliN 
has  been  said  above  of  Privatunt  Jub,  as  it  exists  iiiilcpcDdei 
of  State,  merely  expresBOS  that  conditioa  of  a  People,  wliidi « 
conceive  when  we  view  it  as  abstracted  from  its  character  i 
State. 

Law  (J  7, 6)  bas  been  shewn  to  exist  in  the  commoa  ondt 
standing  of  a  People  (Yolksgeist,)  consequently  in  tite  coUec 
will,  which  in  that  respect  is  also  the  will  of  every  iodiri 
But  the  individual  by  virtue  of  his  freedom  to  act  can  op| 
as  an  individual  that  to  which  he  assents  as  a  member  of  C 
whola  This  contradiction  constitutes  Wrong,  and 
must  be  destroyed  in  order  that  Law  may  mle.  Thia  can  only 
be  etfected  by  tlie  State  ;  for  it  is  in  the  State  alone  that  a  mlo 
of  Law  can  present  itself  to  the  individual  aa  something  cxtcr^ 
nal  and  objective.  In  this  new  relation  the  individual  C 
which  is  capable  of  Wrong,  appears  bound  by  the  collected  i 
and  annihilated  in  it.  The  State  also  exercistts  Ets  | 
the  produetioii  of  Privatum  Jus,  and  not  only  as  to  the  i 
thereof,  but  also  as  to  the  limits  witliln  which  Law  may  b 
generated.  Thus  the  growth  of  Particular  Law  (custom}  i 
not  entirely  prevented  by  the  unity  of  the  State  Q  8.),  but  ti 
growth  is  only  90  far  limited  that  the  essential  niiity  of  ti 
State  shall  not  thereby  be  endangered. 

The  author  proceeds  to  say,  that  something  mu:st  bo  stilt  a 
ed  in  order  to  secure  his  proposed  classification  of  Law  a|^B| 
the  charge  of  incompleteness.     He  does  not  limit  the  State  | 
the  mere  olijects  of  Law,  nor  does  Ids  theory  aim  at  defining  l£ 
limits  of  individual  freedom  by  enumerating  exclusive  objectil 
the  activity  of  the  State.     Yet  doubtless  one  of  tiie  first  i 
most  indispensible  fimetions  of  the  State  is  to  give  to  tl 
of  Law  its  dominion  in  the  visible  world :  and  thia  \»  cfiectedil 
two  ways.     First,  if  an  individual  is  injured  in  his  rights,  1 
State  gives  him  protection  against  this  injury:    tht  rules  br 
which  this  is  effected,  are  called  Civil  Procedure  ( Civil prozcsa.) 
Secondly,  the  State  has  to  maintain  thit  violat*yl  right  iu  its 
without  respect  to  the  individual  interest.     Thi»  i»  ofieot«d  \ 
Punishment ;  and  the  rules  according  to  wluch  the  State  hq| 
acts,  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Criminal   Law.  i 
which  Cnminal  Procedure  forms  a  part.     "  Accordingly  ^ 
2C,)  Civil  Procedure,  Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  T 
are  parts  of  Staatsreeht,  and  were  so  viewed  by  the  Roi 
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That  this  mode  of  viewing  this  matter  has  become  somewhat 
strange  to  us  in  modem  times,  originates  in  the  foUowing  cir- 
cumstances.  The  administration  of  Criminal  Law  is  often 
given  to  the  same  judicial  functionaries  as  the  protection  of 
Private  Law,  and  accordingly  the  mode  of  dealing  with  both 
things  has  aUo  assamed  a  form  of  greater  resemblance.  In 
Civil  Procedure  however  the  activity  of  the  State  is  so  inter- 
woven with  the  rights  of  the  individuals  that  a  complete  sepa- 
ration is  not  practically  possible.  Tet  the  real  essence  of  these 
two  forms  of  procedure,  as  here  explained,  cannot  be  altered  by 
that.  Now  in  order  on  the  one  side  to  give  to  this  essence  of 
the  thing,  and  on  the  other  side  to  those  more  practical  rela- 
tions, their  proper  recognition,  it  appears  to  be  conformable  to 
usage  and  also  appropriate,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  Staats- 
recht  to  use  also  the  more  general  name  of  Public  Law  (Oeffent- 
liches  Recht,)  under  which  Civil  Procedure  and  Criminal  Law 
are  comprised." 

"  The  case  is  different  with  Ecclesiastical  Law  (Kirchenrecht.) 
Considered  purely  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  the  Church  ap- 
pears like  every  other  society ;  and  as  other  corporations  have 
their  dependent,  subordinate  position,  partly  in  Constitutional 
Law,  partly  in  Private  Law,  so  one  might  be  disposed  to  give 
such  a  position  also  to  the  Church.  But  the  importance  of 
the  Church  which  governs  the  inmost  b^g  of  man  does  not  al- 
low this  mode  of  treating  the  matter.  In  various  periods  of 
the  history  of  the  world  accordingly  the  Church  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Law  have  assumed  very  various  positions  with  respect  to 
the  State.  Among  the  Romans  Jus  sacrum  was  a  part  of 
Staatsrecht  and  subordinate  to  the  State.  The  all  comprehen- 
sive nature  of  Christianity  excludes  this  purely  national  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  matter.  Li  the  middle  ages  the  Church  at- 
tempted to  subject  States  to  itself  and  to  rule  them.  We  can 
only  view  the  different  Christiaii  churches  as  existing  by  the  side 
of  the  State,  but  in  varied  and  close  connection  with  it.  Ac- 
cordingly for  us  Ecclesiastical  Law  is  a  domain  of  Law  existing 
for  itself,  which  cannot  be  arranged  as  subordinate  either  to 
Public  (oefientliches)  or  to  Private  Law."^* 

G.  Long. 


**  The  true  notfon  of  *  CSiristiMi  I  for  the  purposes  of  their  religion.    We 
Gbanii  is  iteyty  a  wdon  «l  CSunstboi  |  can  oonceive  numerous  churches,  each 
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ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS,  AND  THE  CRITIC  IN  THE 

CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER. 


In  vol.  XIV.  and  number  LVii.,  for  July  last,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Remeinhrancer,  there  appeared  a  review  of  the  Anthologia 
OxaniefisiSj  edited  last  year  by  Mr.  Linwood,  including  a  short 


of  which  is  distinguished  by  something 
peculiar ;  yet  they  all  form  in  a  sense 
one  Christian  Church.  When  the  au- 
thor speaks  of  the  Church  attempting 
to  subject  the  State,  he  uses  the  term 
Church  in  a  different  meaning.  It  was 
not  the  Christian  Church  as  such  which 
attempted  to  subject  States  :  it  was  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  or  the  Clergy. 
A  Church  proper  then,  or  a  number  of 
Churches  is  nothing  more  than  an  asso- 
ciation, or  scYeral  associations  of  indi- 
viduals, for  Christian  purposes,  and  may 
be  conceived  as  ha^ing  no  more  connec- 
tion witli  the  State  tlian  any  otlier  as- 
sociation :  such  is  the  condition  of 
Christian  Churches  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  They  have  the 
power  of  associating  for  the  purposes  of 
their  Religion,  and  doing  every  tiling 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  or  the  established 
rights  of  individuals.  Yet  the  nature 
of  Religion  and  of  Education  do  in  a 
measure  bring  churches  and  establish- 
ments for  education  into  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral connection  with  the  State  ;  wliich 
connection  may  vary  infinitely.  The 
problem  in  a  Free  State  is  to  secure  to 
ever}'  man  both  in  matter  of  Religion 
and  of  Education,  the  free  development 
of  his  natnral  capacity  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  spiritual  and  intellectual 
wants.  Associations  for  Religion  and 
for  tklucation  accordingly,  as  means 
towards  tliis  development,  are  allowed 
and  protecte<l,  so  far  as  they  shall  tend 


to  accomplish  their  proper  purpose. 
How  far  this  shall  be,  is  a  difficult  pro- 
blem to  determine  in  a  free  State.  But 
so  much  as  this  can  be  detenmned. 
Neither  Aasociations  for  R«ligioii,wlie- 
tlier  called  Churches  or  by  any  other 
name,  nor  aasociationB  for  education, 
can  exist  permanently  in  a  free  State  in 
any  form  and  in  any  degree  which  iIiaII 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  nuui'f 
spiritual  and  intellectual  activity.  Ib 
such  a  State  a  body  of  £^lenastieil 
Law,  as  a  self-existing  Law,  is  an  ano- 
maly. In  such  a  State  there  can  finaDj 
be  no  law  relating  to  a  Church  or  to 
Christian  Churches,  which  ahall  not  be 
the  same  for  all  Christian  Chnrdhcs,  and 
shall  have  no  other  object  than  to  se- 
cure oach  man  the  choice  of  attadung 
himself  to  such  church  aa  he  pleases 
and  to  secure  to  each  church  the  free 
exercise  of  its  religious  icrvieea ;  whidi 
of  course  implies  that  no  one  chach 
shall  have  any  power  which  «limil  in  ^^7 
way  affect  any  other  church,  nor  any 
man  who  does  not  choose  to  attach  him- 
self to  such  one  church.  Such  a  ftve- 
dom  is  of  the  essence  of  ChristianitT ; 
which  is  imperfectly  developed  where 
this  freedom  docs  not  exist ;  and  may 
be  fully  developed  under  varioos  fc 
where  this  freedom  docs  exisL  A 
of  Ecclesiastical  Law  existing  for  il 
is  one  of  the  badges  of  servitude,  and  a 
remnant  of  the  partial  subjection  of  ths 
State  to  a  Clergy, 
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prefetory  Notice  of  the  Arundines  Cami^  as  again,  for  the  third 
time,  presented  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Drury. 

There  runs  throughout  the  article  a  candid  and  a  kindly  spirit, 
shewing  that  to  the  writer  "  humane  studies,"  as  he  somewhat 
quaintly  calls  them,  are  in  truth  what  in  their  effect  upon  the 
mind  and  manners  of  their  cultivator  they  always  should  be, 
"  studia  humanitatis" — softening  by  a  liberal  urbanity  of  lan- 
guage, and  amenity  of  tone,  the  rigour  of  an  independent  and 
uncompromising  criticism. 

While,  however,  he  evinces  an  experienced  discernment,  not 
only  of  the  essential  requisites,  but  of  the  nicer  refinements  of 
Latin  versification,  as  also  the  possession,  on  his  own  part,  of 
practical  adroitness  in  the  handling  6f  that  well-tried  and  effi- 
cient instrument  of  exact  and  finished  polish  in  the  studies  of 
our  youth,  that  pleasing  source  of  intellectual  recreation  in  the 
business  of  our  graver  years ;  there  has  nevertheless  escaped 
him,  here  and  there,  an  inconsiderate  oversight,  or  erroneous 
and  untenable  remark. 

Of  these  a  candid  exhibition, — prompted,  as  it  is,  by  no  invi- 
dious pride  of  cavilling  pedantry,  but  simply  by  a  taste  in  com- 
mon for  the  same  accomplishment,  and  in  its  occasional,  though 
now  infirequent  exercise,  habitual  regard  to  pure  and  accurate 
diction ;  tempered,  moreover,  with  respect  for  his  own  manifest 
attainments  in  the  art ; — ^may  to  himself,  no  less  than  to  some 
other  persons  who  are  possibly  fSEuniliar  with  the  pages  both  of 
the  Christian  Remembrancer  and  of  the  Classical  Museum^ 
prove  not  uninteresting  or  unwelcome. 

The  Reviewer,  who  again,  in  p.  Ill,  refers  in  laudatory  terms 
to  Mr.  Jones's  translation  of  a  passage  fi:om  Shakspeare  (Co- 
medy of  Errors,  Act  iv.  sc.  3,)  into  Latin  iambics  (^Anth.  Oxon. 
p.  53,)  hazards,  in  p.  101,  the  following  rash  assertion : — "  We 
venture  to  say  the  lines  here  quoted  might  appear  as  a  recovered 
firagment  of  Terence,  vnthout  the  most  acute  scholar  being  able 
to  impeach  their  genuineness  firom  internal  evidence  alone." 

The  challenge  is  publicly  given ;  nor  can  it  fairly  be  deemed 
an  uncourteous,  much  less  a  hostile  and  offensive  act,  if  we,  or 
any  other  reader,  take  up  the  gauntlet,  and  run  a  literary  tilt, 
it  may  be  with  our  betters. 

Vss.  1,  2. — "  Bat  doth  salute  me.  As  if  I  were  their  well- 
acquainted  finend,**  is  thus  raaderedy  **  Quin  me  salutet  hlc  tarn 
V.  2a 
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fomiUariter ."     Here  tarn  (for  it  is  not  coupled  with  a  snperUi 
tive,)  is  surely  not  correct,  requiring,  as  it  does,  its  &podo< 

It  slionld  have  been  "  quam  (atniliaritcr,"  im  intimaUlg  a 
possible,  after  Teronco  liimsclf.  Amir.  Act.  i.  se.  1,  vs.  109. 

Vs.  7. — "  Ev'n  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  liis  shop," 

"  Dadam  in  tabemam  mc  vocat  sartor  suam." 


Here  dudum,  with  the  present  tense  vocat,  can,  i 
mean  only  "  kaa  /or  sotne  time  been  culling  me," 


a  good  I 
'  and  includi 
the  notion  of  the  act  continued  at  the  moment  when  the  B| 
atters  the  words.  Of  this  examples  may  be  seen  in  Facciola 
or  in  Scheller,  who  gives  nearly  the  same.  Among  them,  ( 
cero  ad  Attic,  lib.  iv.  ep.  S,  "  dudum  eircumrodo,"  /  have  £ 
been  (and  am  still)  mbblitu/  round  about;  oftener  witli  jam  dntliu 
Orat.  pro  CluerU.  cap.  23,  "  vocat  me  alio  jam  dudum," 
Jong  been  elaimintf  mj/  attention  to  another  point.  Add  Vlrg 
..fin.  rv.  302,— ri.  186-87.— xi.  836-37.  Horace,  Sat.  vu.; 
vs.  1.  So  with  quam  dudum,  Plautus,  SiieJt.  Act  il,  so.  1, 
38,  "  Vide  quam  dudum  hie  adsto  et  pulto,"  What  a  Icng  wAi 
/  have  been  standing  here  knocking. 

Had  the  preterite,  vocavit,  been  used,  (as  here  it  ought,  ) 
rot  the  narrative  present  for  the  past,  especially  after  tho  pre->l 
ceding  dat,  vocat,  agit,  ostendit,  rogat,  all  of  theni  rightly  er-T 
pressing  in  the  present  tense  an  existing  practice,)  it  wonld^fl 
with  either  dudum  or  mode,  and  that  almost  indiilerently,  hvn 
been  correct:  dudum  in  that  combination  serving  to  intitnattf' 
a  short,  as  well  as,  on  oocasion,  a  more  considerable,  but  inde- 
finite interval.   In  Plautua,  Amphitr.  act.  il.  so.  1,  Alcmena  says, 
in  reference  to  the  departure  of  her  peraonat«i  husband,  whick  ^ 
had  but  a  very  little  while  ago  taken  place,  "qui  dudum  al» 
bat,"  and  "  dudum  dixerss ;"  to  her  real  one,  on  his  rettu 
home,  vs.  50,  "  Sic  salutas  atque  appellae,  quasi  dudmn  non  v. 
deris,"  as  if  you  had  not  just  note  seen  me:  and  a  littlo 
on,  "  quasi  multo  post  videris,"  ae  if  it  u-vre  a  long  tima  * 
you  had  last  seen  me.     When  the  true  Amphitryon  asks,  " 
dudum  ifituc  Inctum  est  ?"  she  answers  "  Teutas  ?  jam  dudm 
pridem,  modo  ;"  here  purposely  joining  together  opposite  t 
in  order  to  mj-atify  in  her  turn  liim  who,  sho  thinks,  is,  for  t 
joke's  Bake,  trying  to  mystify  herself :  "Qui  nunc  primiun  1 
advenisse  dicas,  qui  modo  abieria :"  and  again,  "  Nam  dudm 
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ante  Incem  te  vidi."     But  this  will  appear  still  more 

clearly  from  passages  where  dudum  and  modo  are  relative. 
Raut.  Pers.  Act.  iv.  so.  3,  vss.  28-29,  "  E  Persia  ad  me  allata 
modo  sunt.  Quando  ?  haud  dudumr  Terent.  Eun,  Act.  iv.  so. 
4,  vs.  30,  "  Venit  Chaerea.  Fraterne  ?  Ita.  Quando  ?  Hodie. 
Qaam  dudum?  ModoP  Andr,  Act  v.  sc.  2,  vs.  9,  ^^ Modo 
introii.    Quasi  ego  quam  dudum  te  rogem." 

Of  the  two,  however,  we  should  ourselves  be  disposed  in  this 
instance  to  give  the  preference  to  modo,  which  is  the  very  word 
given  by  the  good  old  Ainsworth  for  the  English  phrase  '*  even 
now,''  that  is,  but  just  now.  Cicero  in  Verremy  Act.  n.  lib.  IT. 
cap.  3,  "  Quid  dico  nuper  ?  Immo  vero,  modo,  ac  plane  paulo 
ante.*' 

But  the  main  difficulty  in  the  version  of  these  lines  of  Shak- 
speare  is  how  properly  to  equip  in  Latin  costume  the  imprac- 
ticable tailor ;  that  reputed  fractional  part  of  manhood  which 
in  our  day  is  so  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  integer,  though 
in  the  eyes  of  the  more  ancient  race  of  Rome  considered  a  non-> 
entity  so  absolute,  as  even  to  lack  in  their  vocabulary  its  dis- 
tinctive designation  by  any  one  single  noun  appropriated  to  it- 
self. 

With  them,  the  tailor  was  not,  as  with  us,  the  enlightened 
professor  of  a  liberal  and  elaborate  art,  second  only,  if  indeed 
second,  to  that  of  the  creative  statuary ;  but  lay  engulphed  in 
the  promiscuous  obscurity  of  the  opifices :  a  class  of  men  of 
whom  Cicero  pronounces  that  they  '*  omnes  in  sordida  arte  ver- 
santur :  Nee  enim  quidquam  ingenuum  potest  habere  ojficinc^'* 
(JDe  OffUx.  lib.  i.  cap.  42.)  For  elsewhere  {I)e  Nat.  Deor.  lib. 
u.  cap.  60;)  after  noticing  the  "  tegumenta  corporis  suta,"  ho 
says,  "  adhibitis  opificum  manibua  nos  consecutos  ut  vestiH  esse 
possemus."  Nay,  Suetonius  (de  Grammaticis,  cap.  23,)  speaks 
out,  and  boldly  talks  of  "  promercalium  vestium  officina''  The 
Latin  ''  sartor,"  who,  with  Mr.  Jones  and  his  reviewer,  passes 
muster  as  the  representative  of  the  Shakspearian  "tailor,"  was  no 
better  than  a  sorry  mender,  a  patcher-up  and  darner  of  worn 
and  torn  habiliments  (from  the  verb  sarcio,)  not  an  inventive 
and  original  constructor  of  the  new  exterior.  And  even  this, 
humble  sphere  as  it  is,  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Nonius  i. 
n.  24,  who  cites  from  Varro  an  example  treated  by  Facciolati 
as  apparent,  not  as  certain. 

It  is,  then,  in  a  different  sense,  that  of  hoer  or  weed^t  (fsr^xok 
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the  verb  sarrio,)  and  not  of  the  piTjxavoppa^oc  xojobv  of  Euripides 
{Andram.  447,  Conf.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  387,)  that  Plautus,  in  the 
Capiivi,  Act.  iii.  sc.  5,  vs.  3,  says  metaphorically, 

"  Sator  sartorque  scelerum  et  messor  optume." 

As  is  shewn  by  the  reply  of  Tyndarus, 

"  Non  occatorem  dicere  audebas  prius  ? 
Nam  semper  occant  prius  quam  sarriunt  rnstici.** 

Unadvisedly,  therefore,  is  the  authority  of  Plautus  assigned  for 
"sartor,"  as  the  equivalent  for  the  English  "tailor,"  in  the 
English-Latin  Dictionary  of  Arnold  and  Riddle,  1847.  Old 
Ainsworth  also  had  given  "  sartor,  vestiarius,  sarcinator :"  the 
two  former  of  which  were  by  Morell  banished  to  the  convict 
settlement  of  the  "  Index  vocum  vitandarum ;"  while  Noltenius, 
by  an  inadvertency  with  him  unusual,  has,  mhis  Lexie.AfOi. 
barbar.  ed.  3.  1780,  t.  i.  p.  1794,  recognized  "  sartor,"  as  if 
in  that  sense  legitimate.  For  "vestiarius,"  as  for  the  spe- 
cious term  "  vestificus,"  which  are  found  in  inscriptions,  the 
classical  date  of  the  authority  is  not  apparent ;  see  Facciol.  in 
voce.  In  order,  then,  to  clothe  in  good  Latinity  that  notable 
vocation,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  periphrasis.  We  would 
accordingly  suggest 

''  Mode  me  vocavit  ad  se  vestium  artifex,^ 

or,  (to  omit  "  me,"  which  is  here  unemphatic  and  superfluous,) 
"  Dudum  vocavit  ad  se  v.  a." 

It  hardly  need  be  remarked,  that  the  phrase  "  ad  se,"  so  fire- 
quently  employed  to  signify  "  in  domum  suam,"  may  here  very 
well  serve  instead  of  the  specific  term  "in  tabemam,"  or 
"  officinam." 

Vs.  9. — ^  And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body." 
'^  Exinde  formam  corporis  dimensus  est" 

We  would  prefer  "modulum  corporis;"  although  Ainsworth 
and  Noltenius  (ubi  supra,)  both  of  them  have  "  formam."  See, 
as  quoted  by  Facciolati,  Horace,  Sat.  ill.  2,  vs.  309 ;  JEpUt. 
VII.  lib.  1,  vs.  98. — Suetonius  in  Nerone^  c.  49,  "  Scrobem," 
(a  grave,)  "  dimensus  est  ad  corporis  sui  modulum." 

But  what,  in  the  last  place,  shall  we  say  to  the  fisdse  quantity 
ofp5lforp61? 
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Vs.  10. — "  Per  pol  inanes  insidise  sunt  had,  puto. 

Yelim,  p51,  inquifl :  at,  p51,  ecce  villicus.'* 

GatulL  Garm,  xx.  vs.  19. 
*^  Eqnidem  p51  in  earn  partem  accipioque  et  yoIo.** 

Terent  Eun.,  Act  v.  sc.  2.  vs.  27. 
^'  Non  p51  homo  qoisquam  Oaciet  impune  animatus.^ 

ErniiaB,  appol.  FaccioL  voc.  pol. 

These,  then,  (to- wit,  tam  fiuniliariter,  dndum  vocat,  sartor,  pol,) 
are  at  least  four  flaws  in  that  "internal  evidenee,"  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Reviewer  has  too  hastily  pronounced 
that  Mr.  Jones's  lines  might  be  mistaken  for  an  undoubted 
relic  of  Terence. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  Kt  first  sight  &r  more  plausible  in  its 
general  aspect  than  was  that  memorable  literary  firaud,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ancient  Latin  comic  poet  Trabea,  (of  which  the 
curious  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account  in  Bayle  art.  Trabiaj) 
with  which  the  erudite  and  elegant  Muretus  imposed  upon  the 
judgment  of  a  critic  so  sagacious,  and  a  scholar  so  profound, 
as  was,  in  his  own  esteem,  no  less  than  in  that  of  others,  the 
famous  Joseph  Scaliger.     The  lines  are  these : — 

"  AflScta  Trabese. 

Here,  si  querellis,  cgulatu,  fletibus 
Medecina  fieret  miseriis  mortalium, 
Auro  parandse  lacrumse  contra  forent : 
Nunc  hffic  ad  minuenda  mala  non  magis  valent, 
Quam  nsenia  prefic®  ad  exdtandos  mortuos. 
Ses  turbidsB  consilium,  non  fletum  expetunt.*' 

Mureti  Poemata.  Ed.  Aid.  1575,  p.  57. — Mur. 
opp.  Ed.  Buhnk.  T.  1.  p.  775-76. 

This  is  avowedly  a  version  of  the  following  fragment  of  the 
8ardiu8  of  Philemon,  preserved  by  Plutarch  and  by  Athenseus : 

^^  el  xa  docxpu'  ^(ilv  tu>v  xoxwv  {v  9ap|jiaxov, 
iuA^  h  xXouooc  TOO  1C0V61V  Iicoe6£to, 
f)XXaxT6|jieoft'  2cv  dcbepua  ddvt8<  xP^oCov  * 
vt>v  S"  ou  icpoo^et  xa  icpcfYpat'  o&d'  &ico6Xeic6( 
elv  TOUTO,  d&OTwiy  dXXd  x^  out^  6ddv, 
lav  T8  xXaig^  Sv  te  (ij),  icopeuexat. 
Ti  o5v  TO)i8t;  nkkoy ;  o63lv  •  -^  Xotoq  8'  Ijf^e, 
Soicep  xb  dhdpo^  tooto  xa(>ic6v,  xi  ddbepuov.^' 

Meineke,  Fragmenta  Camicor.  Gfrcecor. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  23. 
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As  a  translation  of  the  Greek  original,  certainly,  and  indeed 
as  to  sustained  propriety  of  comic  diction,  the  subjoined  perfor- 
mance of  Andrew  Navagero,  (Poemata,  Venet.  1530,)  to  which 
Muret  is  himself  clearly,  though  without  acknowledgment,  in- 
debted in  YS.  3,  is  justly,  we  think,  preferred  by  John  Checozzi, 
editor  of  Mureti  opp.  Selectt.  Patav.  1740 ;  who  in  his  prefieu^e, 
T.  I.  pp.  66—67,  Opp.  Ed.  Ruhnk.  T.  i.  pp.  97—98,  judicious- 
ly points  out  in  that  of  Muret  an  incongruous  deviation  into 
tragic  stateliness  of  march  and  language. 

"  Si  quid  remedii  laeromse  adferrent  malis, 
Minorque  semper  fieret  lugenti  dolor, 
Auro  parandse  lacrumse  contra  forent 
Sed  nil,  here,  istsec  prosunt ;  res  ipsffi  nihU 
Juyantur  istis ;  siye  tu  semper  fleas, 
Seu  nunquam,  eandem  pergere  insbtent  yiam. 
Quid  his  juvamur  ergo?  nil  certe :  at  dolor, ~ 
Ut  ipsa  fructus  arbor,  sic  lacrumas  habet." 

Here,  had  but  "  ipsa"  been  "  ista,"  meaning  "  qusevis,"  which  is 
in  this  place  the  sense  of  xouro,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
left  to  desire. 

Page  104.  In  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  version  of  Bishop  Song's 
poem,  (Anth.  Oxon.  pp,  162 — 163,)  the  Reviewer  seems  to 
have  misapprehended  the  construction  intended  by  the  author, 
in  his  translation  of  the  lines — * 

«  E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 

Is  straight  called  in  and  paid  to-night" 
"  Sic  importunis  hominum  lux  credita  fatis 

Yespere  debetur,  nocte  redacta  perit" 

He  remarks,  that  here  the  case  and  government  of  "  frtis"  are 
ambiguous.  To  us  the  case  of  ''  &tis"  is  clearly  the  dative, 
after  debetur,  as  in  Virgil,  jEn.  xi.  vs.  759 ;  the  sense  itself 
precluding  its  being  governed  by  "  credita."  As  an  ablativey 
fatis  could  only  be  absolute,  "  importunis  fiitis,  under  a  rigor* 
0U8  or  inexorable  destiny ;  like  "  lymphis  iratis  exstructa,"  and 
"  iratis  Diis  natus,"  Hor.  Sat.  v.  1.  vss.  97 — 98,  8ai.  m^ 
2,  vs.  8 ;  which,  however,  would  not  here  well  suit  the  pas- 
sage :  While  the  Reviewer's  correction,  '^  lux  tua  talis.  Homo, 
est ;  ab  avaris  credita  £ektis ;"  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  he 
conceived  Mr.  Smith  to  have  meant  in  the  aibUUive  '*  [ab]  im- 
portunis fiitis ;"  liable,  in  absence  of  the  preposition,  to  be  mis* 
taken  for  the  dative  after  '*  credita,"  against  the  sense.     And 
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here  we  would,  en  passant,  glance  at  a  quotation  in  page  99, 
from  an  oration  occurring  in  one  of  the  old  Repositories  of 
Oxonian  effusions,  prose  and  metrical,  elaborated  of  yore  in 
honour  of  public  and  political  eyents.  *'  Neque  sera  posteritas 
ullos  nisi  P&nroiPES  Stewartiadum  (sic)  sempitemsB  celebri- 
tatis  aemulos,  Britannic»  insidentes  solio  conspiciat." 

Here,  *'  Stewartiadum,"  whether  the  syncopated  poetic  gen. 
pi.  of  the  masculine  patronymic  Stewartiades,  or  rather  the 
regular  one  of  the  feminine  Stewartias,  (meaning  the  late 
queen,  Mary,  and  her  reigning  sister,  Anne,)  is  not,  we  conceive, 
an  error,  instead  of  the  accusative  Stewartiadas,  as  the  Re- 
viewer seems  to  suppose ;  the  construction,  we  apprehendt 
being  "Principes  semulos  sempitemsd  celebritatis  Stewart- 
iadum." 

But,  to  return  to  the  poem  in  hand*  To  us  the  real  imper- 
fection seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  "  lux  credita,"  employed  to  re- 
present the  *'  borrowed  light"  of  the  original,  would  in  Latin, 
without  a  case  governed  by  **  credita,"  (even  though  here  as« 
sisted  by  the  verb  "  debetur,"  to  which  it  is  the  nominative,)  be 
subject  to  misapprehension.  In  good  Latin,  "  hominum  lux 
credita,"  would  signify  the  light  accounted  or  reputed  to  be 
marie ;  as  in  **  Herculis  uxor  credar,"  Ovid,  Epiet.  ix.  vss.  149 
— 160.  So  "  natus  credor,"  FaeH^  lib.  in.  vs.  74.  Whereas 
the  author  meant  '*  credita,"  in  the  sense  of  'Ment,"  which 
comes  to  the  same  as  ''  borrowed."  This,  however,  requires  a 
dative  of  the  borrower,  either  expressed,  as  in  Horace,  lib.  i. 
od.  3.  vs.  5.  '*  Quad  tibi  creditum  debes  Virgilium, — ^reddas," 
&c. ;  or  to  be  inferred  from  the  nominative  to  a  verb  in  the 
active  voice,  as  in  lib.  i.  od.  24,  vs.  11,  "  creditum  poscis ;" 
"  tu,"  which  is  there  necessarily  implied,  at  once  suggesting 
"  tibi."  So  Ovid,  Art.  Amand.  Ub.  II.  vs.  861,  **  ager  credita" 
[soil,  sibi,] ''  reddit."  But  in  the  words  **  hominum  lux  credita" 
we  have,  less  naturally,  to  supi^y  "  ipsis." 

For  this  imperfection,  an  obvious  remedy  is,  instead  of 
*'  hominum,"  to  read  "  homini,"  in  the  dative,  usual,  in  the 
generic  sense,  as  equivalent  to  hominibus ;  as  in  Hor.  lib.  i. 
od.  3.  vs.  35,  *^  Pennis  non  homini  datis ;"  Ovid,  Met.  i.  vs.  85, 
<«  OS  homini  sublime  dedit." 

In  the  Reviewer's  alteration, 

^*  Lux  tua  talis.  Homo,  est ;— ab  avaris  credita  fatis  f 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  cacophony  of  "  tua  talis/'  and  of  the  un« 
rhythmical  effect  of  the  caesura  falling  on  the  monosyllable  '^  est," 
after  the  preceding  "  Homo"  in  the  vocative  case,  intercepted 
by  a  comma,  and  with  its  final  vowel  under  tfiese  circumstances 
elided, — "  talis"  is  surely  no  proper  apodosis  to  the  invariable 
*'  ut"  with  its  verb,  no  less  than  six  times  repeated  with  the 
several  preceding  objects  of  comparison.  Besides,  "  debetur," 
in  the  next  line,  thus  left  without  a  case,  is  in  the  abatrctd 
made  emphatic  :  Hence  arises  a  false  antithesis ;  first,  as  to  the 
sense  between  "debetur"  and  "redacta,"  "is  owing,''  and 
"  called  in ;"  then  as  to  collocation,  between  the  verb  "  debetur^ 
and  the  participle  "  redacta,"  instead  of  between  "  debetur"  and 
the  other  verb  ("  pent,")  in  the  close. 

Mr.  Smith's  own  version,  however,  is,  in  other  respects  than 
the  one  already  noticed,  open  to  animadversion,  both  as  re- 
dundant and  as  defective. 

In  the  words  of  the  original,  "  is  straight,"  (i.  e.  euOo^,  forth- 
with,) "  called  in  and  paid  to-night,"  nothing  is  said  of  "  the  im^ 
portunate  fates"  as  creditors ;  nothing  of  the  evening  of  human 
life,  contrasted  (as  in  the  Latin)  with  the  night  of  death,  in  a 
progressive  climax ;  nothing  of  the  debt  of  nature,  already  at 
the  former  period  owing,  and  at  the  latter  required  to  be  paid. 
And  were  it  so,  "  perit"  meaning  "  is  lost"  or  "  disappears," 
cannot,  surely,  express  "  is  paid ;"  and  the  word  "  called  in'* 
is  alone  represented  by  "  redacta." 

We  would  therefore  suggest — 

'^  Non  aliter  brevis  hsec,  homini  quse  credita  lux  eatj 

Protinus  exigitur,  reddita  nocte  cadit" 

Catull.  Carm.  v.  VBS.  5—6. 
''  Nobis,  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda." 

Here  "exigitur^'  and  "reddita"  express  "is  called  in,"  and 
"paid ;"  while  "  cadit,"  i.  e,  occidit,  in  connection  with  "  lux," 
serves  as  an  illustration  of  "  nocte." 
In  vs.  6.  for  the  Reviewer's  correction, 

''  Ut  tumet  in  summa  spumeus  orbis  aqua," 

where  "  summa,"  as  being  compatible,  and  "  spumeus,"  as  spe- 
cific and  descriptive,  are  the  former  a  necessary  emendation  of 
the  author^s  incongruous  epithet  "  placida,"  the  latter  a  happj 
one  of  his  vague  term  "  lucidus ;"  we  should,  instead  of  "  tu- 
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met,"  prefer,  as  here  closer  to  the  original,  "  or  bubbles  which 
on  water  stood,"  the  author's  word  "  natat ;"  though  aware  of 
Martial's  (Ub.  vui.  Epigr.  xxxiii.  vs.  18,)  "  oflfensae  bulla  tumes- 
cit  aquae :"  and  for  ''  summa,"  we  would  read  the  more  graphic 
"  trepida,"  t.  e,  "  disturbed,  ruffled,  chafed,  fretting."  In  vs.  9. 
instead  of  the  Reviewer's  "  collabitur,"  there  introduced  to 
avoid  the  repeated  '*  f[igit"  of  that  line,  and  ''  fiigit"  in  the  12th, 
while  it  is  itself,  in  so  short  a  poem,  too  like  the  previous  "  de- 
labitur"  in  vs.  1,  we  would  read, 

''  Ilicet  exspirat  ventus,  perit  orbis  in  unda  f 
"  The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies." 

In  vs.  11.  for  the  Reviewer's  line, 

''  In  prseceps  abiit  sidus,  ros  aruit  sestu  f 
'^  The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot ;" 

where,  in  like  manner,  "  praeceps"  too  nearly  resembles  "  pra^ 
cipitatur"  in  vs.  2,  and  "  praepete"  in  the  12th,  we  would  pro- 
pose "  corruit  in  tenebras  sidus,  ros  aruit  aestu,"  For  "  corruit" 
we  might  read  "  vanuit,"  as,  perhaps,  with  "  aruit,"  more  eu- 
phonious ;  but  "  corruit"  seems  better  to  suit  the  rapid  motion 
implied  in  the  English,  ''  is  ehoL^ 

The  alteration  in  p.  108  of  Mr.  Booth's  last  couplet  from — 

''  Tam  mihi  sic  animo,  Medi  quae  Uttus  inumbrant, 

Usque  nitent,  oculis  quam  nituere,  rosae," 
"  Thus  bright  to  my  soul,  as  'twas  then  to  my  eyes. 
Is  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm  Bendemeer," 
To 

"  Quamque  oculis  olim,  tam  menti  nunc  quoque  fiilgent, 
Qaas  placido  Medus  praefluit  amne,  rosae," 

is  exceedingly  neat  and  felicitous ;  especially  as,  like  the  origi- 
nal, it  alludes  to  a  preceding  passage, 

Yss.  9 — 10,  '^  Num  mihi  qui  fulsit  solitus  manet  ille  roseto 

Quod  placido  Medus  praefluit  amne,  rubor  ?" 

Vs.  By  ''  Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  Bendemeer."* 

We  should,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  **  mens  memor"  in  vss. 
17 — 18,  which  aptly  expresses  "  memory,"  have  in  this  place 
preferred  Mr.  Booth's  word  "  animus ;"  and  also  in  as  much  as 
it  is  the  more  usual  equivalent  of  the  English  ''  ioylf^  eoof 
ed  as  the  seat  of  t?ie  affections ;  although  it  is  at  tfl^ 


■  patnic  struuut  pietatia  imago, 
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true,  tliat  wliilu  Catullus,  Carm.  lxv.  ts.  4,  in  the  phrase  I 
"  mens  anhni,"  desiguates  by  "  mens,"  the  iDtellectual,  on  <lis-  j 
tiuguiabed  from  the  Bonsitive  portion  of  the  whole ;  still,  the  I 
indifferent  use  of  both  words  by  Virgil,  in  the  parallel  instaiicee,  j 
jEn.  IX.  294,  and  jSn.  x.  824, 
"  Atqiie  animui 
Et  mcnlcni, 

U  of  itself  suffiL-icnt  to  saiKtion  the  applicaliou  of  "  mentf  to  I 
emotions  of  tiie  heart. 

P.  111.     We  cannot  entirely  acquiesce  in  the  Reviewer's  a|^  I 
probation  of  Mr.  Jones's  Greek  version  of  Sbakspeare's  song, 
(from  the  MercMnt  of  Venice,  Act  ili.  sc.  2.)     The  metre  in- 
deed is  not  ill  chosen,  on  the  model  of  Theocritus,  JEpigr.  xix. ;  I 
but,  in  the  first  stanza,  there  is  in  the  Greek  a  vapid  expansion,   ( 
not  to  say  tautology  of  language : 

"  Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  firai, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? 
Uow  begot,  bow  nourished  ? 
"  1(5  itoxa  !«x  yevvoto;  'Epot;,  itife*  t^yyzai  icit'  Sfifie  ; 
be  TEu  ^*  IGXaore,  xpaio;  aT  is  xopd'la; ; 
icd9sv  TEitvwteli;,  ito>;  Tpa^it^  Jtetpoxi) ;" 

Here,  besides  the  requisite  na  ^iwaTOi;  and  ko&sv  i 

have  also  TOft^v  Sp/e-pat,  K  Teii  3'  ?6).aora,  and  tce^jj,  all  employed  A 

to  convey  two  ideas,  nearly  identical,  of  the  ori^niU. 

The  preposition  nou,  by  the  way,  should  alter  oUaion  bare  J 
been  left  unaccented,  n&r' — as  in  Theocritus,  IdyU.  XI.  ts.  43,  I 
dtp&eev  Tu  not'  Siiju. 

lUyjx)},  we  are  quite  aware,  is  a  legitimate  Doric  ionn  for  j 
the  3d  per.  sing,  plnsq.  perf.  med.  Iits'fuxst,  as  in  Theocr.  Id,  T. 
vss.  33,  93,  XI.  vs.  1,  im.  vs.  40.     So  imoicij,  Id.  iv.  «.   7, 
itEimtdi],  Jd.  V.  vs.  28,  U^ijfti],  Jd.  x.  vs.  38.     And  in  tlte  2d 
pers.  isno''fh];,  Id.  vn.  vs.  83.     Nor  are  we  ignorant  that  tbu   I 
tense  may  stand  for  the  imperfect  or  the  aorist,  (see  Matthiae, 
Ork.  gr.  vol.  I.  |  188,  obs.  1.  I  198,  obs,  4.  and  vol.  ii.  I  604, 
IT.)     We  are,  nevertheless,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  hero  the  I 
present  tense  of  the  original  should  in  the  Oroek  be  uniformljr  | 
retained  throughout,  in  consistency  with  Sp;(STCii,  va.  1,  ftcncmo*  I 
rs,  5.     If  in  vs.  4,  the  imperfect.  \^iamikr,vi.  were  in  point  of  I 
tense  unexceptionable,  we  should  be  disposed  to  doulrt  the  pro-  [ 
priety  of  its  form,  perhaps  even  of  it»  application  ;  the  reccivHl  j 
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acceptation,  in  reference  to  Spa>c,  being  rather  that  of  cheating 
and  beguiling  the  torment  of  that  passion,  than  that,  which  is 
here  required,  of  feeding  and  cherishing  its  influence.  See  the 
late  learned  J.  Wordsworth's  note,  in  his  brother's  Theocritus, 
Id.  XI.  vs.  30. 

As  to  the  form ;  true  as  it  may  be,  that  the  Dorians  do  in 
certain  instances  turn  si  into  n],  (Matth.  Vol.  i.  i  14,  i  202, 
numb.  11,  i  217,)  it  does  not  appear  that  they  did  this  in  the 
3d  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperfect  middle  of  contract  verbs  in  --su). 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  Theocritus,  Id,  ii.  v.  152,  licsxeiTo ; 
Id,  XI.  vs.  11,  iq&LXO ;  Id,  xvii.  v.  40,  dvTecptXeTTO ;  Id,  xxii.  vs.  61, 
^(upsiTo;  Id,  XXII.  vs.  127,  ioXevro.  Pseudotheocr.  Id,  xxx. 
vs.  16,  ^oBeiTO.  In  Idyll,  xxv.  vss.  62  and  108,  if[&lxo — ftijelxo  are 
Ionic. 

In  IdyU,  VI.  vs.  30,  we  have,  it  is  true,  hc^DQqvo  firom  xvuCeoptoe, 
like  xvuCeovTot,  Id,  n.  vs.  109.  If,  however,  Elmsley  ad  CEd.  Co- 
lon, vs.  1571, — where  Codd.  B,  et  T,  (suprascripta  et)  Brunckii ; 
Codd.  Vat.  et  Farnes.  Elmsleii ;  Schaefer,  Reisig,  Martin,  Her- 
mann, Matthise,  Dindor^  all  read  xvuCaoftoi, — ^is  right  in  con- 
sidering xvuC^jiat  to  be  more  Attic  than  xvuCao|Jiat ;  (as  in  Aris- 
toph.  Vesp,  vs.  377,  the  Cod.  Ravennas,  teste  Invemizzio  ad  loc. ; 
Cod.  A.  Brunck  B.  Dmdorf,  Cod.  B.  Brk.  C.  Dindf.  Edd.  Aid. 
and  Junt.  ii.  1525,  have  all  xvuCo6{ji6va ;  and  Sophocles  xvuCou- 
}i6vov,  or  xvuCo(>{JL8voc,  in  a  fragment  of  The  Phryxua^  num.  646, 
Dindorf,  ap.  Etymol,  Cfvdian,  p.  330,  43,  corrected  by  Blom- 
field  in  1812,  ad  ^sch.  Sept.  adv.  Theb,  p.  135.  See  Camb. 
Mu8,  Crit.  T.  I.  No.  2,  p.  149 :)  then  is  xvuCaopiAt  probably  the 
more  Doric  of  the  two,  as  would  also  appear  from  a  fragment 
of  Sophron.  ap,  Blomf.  Mus.  Crit,  Vol.  ii.  No.  7,  p.  353,  num. 
58,  and  p.  340. 

We  should,  accordingly,  in  Theocrit.  Id.  vi.  30.  read  IxvuCaxo, 
like  d>pr]fva'co ;  Id.  xxiv.  vs.  44,  ic8ptXix)Aato ;  Id.  xxv.  vs.  226, 
not  ixvoC^TO — ;  and  in  Id.  ii.  vs.  109,  xvoCwvxat. 

In  page  103,  while  the  Reviewer  strenuously  objects  in  vs. 
14.  of  Mr.  Bode's  version  of  Lewis's  Alonzo  and  Imogene^  to 
the  locution  "  amplius  baud,"  and  that  justly,  (though  "  non 
amplius,  nee  amplius,"  are  legitimateij — See  OvidL  Met.  rv.  257 ; 
TrisU.  lib.  i. ;  El.  vin.  vs.  25 ;  ^  ^vtffi, 

Oeorff,  IV.  502—603;   JEi^  [6, 

518—19 ;  XI.  807  ;  JH.  ^ 
he  leaves  ontouchedi  m 
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gentleman,  the  no  less  tolerated  barbarism  "  ergone^^  as  bad  or 
worse  than  the  repudiated  ''  amplius  baud."  That  ergd  was 
the  quantity  usually  recognized  by  the  Augustan  poets,  appears 
from  Virgil,  Eel.  I.  vs.  47,  Hor.  lib.  i.  Ode  24,  vs.  6 ;  Epod.  xvn. 
vs.  27 ;  Tibull.  lib.  m.  El.  ii.  vs.  9 ;  Ovid,  TrisU.  lib.  ii.  vs.  643 ; 
lib.  III.  El.  X.  vs.  77.  Ovid,  indeed,  has  for  once  erg6,  Epist. 
V.  vs.  59,  CEnones  Paridi,  where  the  MSS.  do  not  vary ;  and  so 
Luean,  lib.  ix.  vs.  256 ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  vs.  3 ;  xni.  vs.  204 ;  Mar- 
tial frequently  ;  and  Statins,  SUv.  ii.  lib.  1,  vs.  24.  But "  ergami^ 
is  quite  £xu(>ov. 

Page  107 — in  the  original  poem  by  the  late  Honourable  and 
Eev.  William  Herbert,  lines  15,  16 — 

'^  Te  fulgentia  lucidi 
Prsestringunt  oculi  fulgura  f 

"  Prsestringunt  te"  for  oculos,  aciem  tuam,  is  very  unusual, 
countenanced  only  by  Statins,  Theb.  vs.  666, — 

''  Ac  juvenem  multo  prsestringunt  lumine." 

Not  less  uncommon  is  the  nominative  "  ratis"  in  line  10th  of 
Mr.  Lonsdale's  verses,  p.  110.  Besides  the  authority  of  Yarro 
and  of  Plautus  in  Facciolati,  we  know  of  no  more  certain  war- 
rant for  its  poetical  use,  than  the  dubious  one  of  Manilius. 

P.  102,  Is.  5-10. — Besides  the  passage  of  Ovid's  Ibis,  vss.  145 
-46,  155-60,  alluded  to  as  authority  for  the  classical  belief  in 
the  vindictive  visitation  of  ghosts,  a  more  familiar  one  occutb 
in  Virgil,  JSn.  iv.  vss.  385-86. 

And  here  we  cannot  resist  a  rising  inclination  to  relieve  this 
dry  discussion  of  merely  verbal  matters,  by  the  mention  of  a 
literary  blunder,  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  amusing.  Of  this  we 
are  reminded  ^prop6s  of  the  Athenian  Theognis,  whose  unen- 
viable sobriquet  of  '*  SnoV  the  reviewer  incidentally  notices  in 
p.  99.  It  is  grounded,  as  is  well  known,  on  certain  passages  of 
Aristophanes,  Acham.  vss.  11  and  140 ;   2%e8moph.  vs.  170. 

On  Ach.  11.  the  scholiast  remarks,  Siorp^  6h  oSxo^  icoajri^ 
ic^o  ^XP^>  ^  '^^  TpcdbcovTO,  OQ  xoi  Xidiv  iXiyeTO  — ;  meanings 
obviously  enough,  one  would  have  thought,  Uiat  the  said  frigid 
poetaster  was  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens  in  404  B.  C, 
and  was  also  called  "  Snow."  Would  it  be  believed,  that  one 
"  C.  A.  Wheelwright,  M.  A.,  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Ouca- 
bridge,  author  of  a  New  Version  of  Pindar,"  (London,  Valpjr, 
i830  ?)  "  Ac,"  and  translator  of  the  "  Comedies  of  Aristopha^ 
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nes  in  English  verse,"  published  in  1837,  could  gravely  inform 
us — ^vol.  II.  p.  105,  note  e. — ^that  "  The  Scholiast,  after  Chion, 
calls  him  one  of  the  '  Thirty  Tyrants!'"  as  if  the  words  had 
been  a>^  xoi  Xicov  IXe^.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this  notable 
interpreter  may  have  been  misled  by  the  accentuation  Xuuv  in 
the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Scholia,  and  in  Bekker's,  1829 ;  which 
is  that  of  a  proper  name.  Tet  Dindorf  had  already,  as  long 
ago  as  in  1826,  in  the  Annotatio  to  his  Leipsic  edition  of  the 
Scholia,  1822-23,  restored  from  Suidas  the  oxytone  appellative 
Xubv,  which  he  has  since  printed  in  the  text  of  his  Oxford  edi- 
tion in  1838. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  ear  otstich  a  workman  as  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, one  is  tempted  to  whisper  the  monitory  caution,  "  trac- 
tentfabrilia  &bri." 

Now  that  we  are  for  a  moment  in  the  comic  vein,  we  cannot 
help  wondering  how  the  very  learned  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  should  he  chance  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  following  pas- 
sage in  p.  97,  would  relish  the  tingling  reminiscence  of  his  own 
ancient  editorial  denomination*  ''  But  we  are  particularly 
amused  by  the  rich  variety  of  appellation  under  which  the  de- 
funct '  hero'  (Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  temp.  Cha.  II.,)  figures 
in  Latin.  Monkus,  Monkius,  Monkseus ;  eminently  ludicrous 
in  the  vocatives  Monke,  Monki,  Monkaee." 

To  the  justice  of  the  general  verdict  which  the  reviewer,  in 
his  preamble,  p.  95,  respectively  passes  upon  the  Arundines 
Oami  and  the  Anthohgia  OxeniennSy  we  cannot  but  assent. 

"  If  in  the  Arundines  we  find  more  of  airiness  and  varietyi 
the  Anthohgia  is  not  inferior  in  poetical  spirit,  while  in  classi- 
cal purity  it  has  perhaps  a  slight  advantage." 

We  also  gladly  hidl  the  presage  of  the  following  encouraging 
vaticination.  "  We  venture,  however,  to  prophesy,"  he  proceeds 
to  say,  ''  that,  when  the  Anthohgia  shall  have  reached  a  third 
edition,"  (as  the  Arundines  has  done,)  "  it  will  be  freed  from 
the  only  defect  now  imputable  to  it :  having  enlisted  a  larger 
corps  of  contributors  in  various  departments  of  classical  com- 
position :"  alluding,  we  presume,  to  the  too  fieustidious  exclusion 
of  merely  ludicrous,  but  not  downright  silly  and  vulgar  trifles, 
such  as  are,  in  particular,  a  few  of  our  old  Nursery  Rhymes : 
which,  some  of  them  of  ftr  too  broad  and  coarse  a  style  of 
humour,  are  on  die  otiber  hii  ^liq^ersed,  in  strange 


associatioD,  among  the  rational  and  graver  strains  of  the  Anm- 
dints. 

We  also  readily  admit  the  force  of  the  next  succeeding  obseiv 
vation,  and  of  its  sequel  in  p.  99,  in  which  the  general  loftaicw 
rity,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  the  Academic  Prize-poem,  vrrittea 
on  a  set  subject,  and  fettered  by  conventional  reatrictioiis  to  tlie 
spontaneous  efforts  of  an  unbidden  muse,  is  ably  stated  and  dfr- 
veloped. 

Nor  is  there  less  weight  in  the  opinion,  so  well  laid  dovru  in 
p,  100,  that  to  translate  well  into  Latin  or  Greek  rerse,  from  s 
modem  original,  is  more  difficult  than  to  compoee  wull,  '*  A,- 
translator,"  he  says,  "  must,  in  the  first  place,  choose  a  good  sob- 
ject;  that  is,  he  must  select  a  passage  capable  of  being  classi- 
cally rendered  into  Latin  or  Greek ;  and  he  must  adopt  a  suit- 
able rhythm  for  the  purpose.  And  then,  if  he  moans  to  tnin»- 
late,  and  not  merely  to  paraphrase,  he  must  so  translate  as  to 
represent  the  spirit,  the  whole  spirit,  and  nothing  but  the  spirit 
of  his  original ;  yet  his  work,  when  completed,  must  be  &o  pure 
and  perspicuous,  so  classical  in  short,  that  scholars  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  passage  in  its  native  form,  might  easily  mistnko  tbo 
version  for  an  original.  When  this  ideal  is  not  attained,  it  is 
either  because  the  subject  is  ill  chosen,  or  because  the  transla- 
tion is  badly  executed." 

We  will  only  further  extract  at  length,  and  tliat  in  hearlT 
sympathy,  the  Reviewer's  closing  aspiration  of  "  an  earnest  faojie 
that  Latin  and  Greek  versification  may  never  cease  to  lIcMtrish 
in  our  English  Schools  and  Colleges." 

"  We  know,"  he  continues,  "  no  better  method  of  traitui^ 
the  youtliful  mind  to  that  sense  of  grace  and  beau^,  the  devo- 
lopement  of  which  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the  great  purposes  of 
education.  The  theoretical  arguments  by  which  tliis  o[rinion 
may  be  supported  are  too  large  for  our  present  limits.  But  ire 
believe  that  few  if  any  of  our  readers  will  be  disjiosed  to  ques- 
tion the  value  and  efficiency  of  those  intellectual  excrciftes  which 
powerfully  assisted  in  training  to  their  fiill  grandeur  such  miiuls 
as  those  of  Milton  and  Gray,  Barrow,  Johnson,  and  f-lnll«—i_  ^ 
Grenvillo,  Wellesley,  and  Canning." 

We  shall,  we  trust,  Ite  {)ardoned  if,  in  connection  with  <mt  ttS 
the  illustrious  statesmen  bare  named,  as  both  in  youth  th* 
blithe  and  buoyant,  and  in  later  life  the  sootlied  and  grattflbl 
votaries  of  a  long-loved  Latin  muse,  we  add  the  short  prelhev 
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of  the  late  Sir  Henry  HaHbrd,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  with  which  he,  in  the  year  1842,  ushered 
into  the  world  his  NugoR  Metricce. 

**  Most  of  the  following  trifles  were  written  in  the  carriage, 
and  served  to  b^^e  the  tedium  of  many  a  long  day  spent  in 
my  professional  pursuits. 

*'  The  resource  was  suggested  in  a  conversation  with  the  late 
Lord  Grenville ;"  (he  died  in  1834,)  "  who,  after  having  been 
occupied  incessantly  in  politics  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was 
seized  by  illness,  and  confined  to  his  arm-chair  a  great  part  of 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

**  In  this  state  I  always  found  him  not  tranquil  and  cheerful 
only,  as  I  might  have  expected  from  his  habitual  piety,  but 
amused :  and  on  my  asking  him  the  secret  of  this  happy  pecu- 
liarity, he  answered,  '  I  go  to  my  classics,  Sir.' 

"  The  next  day  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  Aw  •  Nugse  Metricae,* 
printed  (Oxford,  4to.  1824,)  but  not  published,  containing  ori- 
ginal exercises  and  translations,  which  bespeak  a  happy  £eu;ility 
of  composition,  and  a  correct  taste. 

''  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  imitate  such  an  ex« 
ample,  and  provide  myself  with  a  similar  resource^  connected 
with  reminiscences  of  those  early  delightful  studies,  whenever 
my  own  power  of  further  exertion  should  be  terminated  hy  age^ 
or  interrupted  by  such  disease  as  might  leave  me  in  possession  of 
my  faauilAesr 

X. 


XX. 

MISCELLANIES. 
1.  On  the  Law  of  Concord. 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  laid  down  as  an  obvious  and  natural 
propriety,  to  put  a  plural  verb  with  a  plural  nominative,  a  masculine 
a^ective  to  a  masculine  substantive ;  and  so  on :  and  a  person  who 
violates  the  received  grammatical  roles  of  concord  is  treated  as  offend- 
ing, not  merely  against  the  conventions  of  speech|  but  against  logical 
and  accurate  thought.  Whether  this  is  the  oasep  maT  beoiMiie  clearer 
by  farther  discussion. 
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The  remarkable  Greek  anomaly,  of  using  a  singuUr  verb  i«idi~a,n 
pluiat  neuter  nomisativo,  gives  the  firat  shock  to  the  teacher  wfao  h 
been  inculcating  the  doctrine,  that  concord  is  inherent  in  all  accuraU  I 
language.  A  less  observed,  yet  equally  real  ditBculty,  ia  involTed  in  j 
the  question,  whether  the  relative  is  to  agree  with  the  «m«  of  its  an-  | 
tecedent ;  as  eo  frequently  in  Ihe  Attic  Greek.  A  mere  Ilebrc 
posing  in  Greek,  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  carriee  ■ 
much  farther,  and  finds  no  imptoijricty  in  writing, — 'Aro  'lim 

ToS|   o  finp-nis  o  jriOTot :   OF,  ti/v  -^ivalKa  >/  Xf/ovaa    tovTi})-. 

evident,  therefore,  tliat  foreigners  in  general  find  the  Greek  a 
rules  not  to  suggest  themselves  as  intrinsically  reasonable  a 
sary.    But  perhaps  the  nature  of  concord  cannot  be  fully  c! 
except  by  referring  to  languages  which  wholly  abjure  ( 
Of  these,  the  nearest  to  Europe,  and  the  best  known,  is  the  Turkiti. 

The  Turkish,  with  only  moderate  distinctions  of  dialect,  is  spoken  I 
from  Rumclia  eastward  to  the  central  regions  of  Uigh  Asia,  where  tfca 
meets  with  Mongol  languages.  Dr.  Bchott  was  first  to  show  Uiat  tbs  ¥ 
Turkish,  Mongolian,  and  Tungusian  tongues  constitute  a  granpe  u 
themselves,  co-ordiuate  to  that  which  we  denominate  the  Indo-EonH  1 
pcan ;  and  these  have  m  recent  times  been  characterised  as  vrnplojiag^  -J 
aggtutinafed  formations  of  words.  It  is  doubtful  whether  certain  in-  1 
Qections  of  the  nouns  are  better  called  casc-cndlngs  or  postposillaai}  J 
whether  they  are  parts  of  words,  or  complete  words.  They  are  in  Aft  1 
condition  of  the  syllable  ful  in  the  Eugtish  words  tpooJi/ut,  pait/mi  t  4 
in  which  our  countrj-men  often  hesitate  whether  to  say  ftro  tpooru/it,  J 
or  two  tpoon/uU.  The  Greek  terminations  ^'v,  Oi,  are  remarked  to  bt  4 
nearly  similar  to  tlie  Turkish  case-endings  den,  de,  wbicli  qkui  /rom,  J 
in,  but  are  not  repeated  with  the  adjective.  Instead  of  SWoe^p 
roOcv,  a  Turk  who  spoke  Greek  after  his  own  idiom,  wouki  say  (<XXa  J 
TToftV,  on  the  same  principle  as  we  say,  "  from  this  place,"  not  " 
this  &om  place."  So  when  two  nonns  are  joined  by  a  copula,  as  bi^  J 
ripoi  Ka'i  /i^Ttpov,  the  Turkish  idiom  would  give  <rait/"co»-/i^T»(iir»,r 
Thus,  there  is  no  concord  of  ease  ;  and  what  appears  to  be  a  o 
ending  in  Turkish,  is  perhaps  always  a  postposition.  The  ayllablul 
appear  to  uke,  each  of  them,  a  ehght  accent ;  but  (except  in  v 
lenses)  there  is  no  dominating  accent  to  combine  dependent  eyili 
into  a  single  word.  On  the  same  ground  is  all  other  concord  n 
although  the  order  of  Bcnteuecs  is  inverted  and  compUcal«d,| 
that  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  participles  or  gerunds  ahoui 
we  should  use  finite  verbs.  This  ts  stated,  lest  the  reader  b1 
the  huiguagea  to  he  bnrharoua  and  neglected;  whereas  thst^ 
Ottoman  Tnrks  is  highly  cultivated  and  strikingly  regular. 

Thus,  where  an  English  schoolmaster  is  apt  to  declare  absCraetedijrJ 
"  If  the  nommative  to  the  verb  is  plural,  of  course  the  verb  n 
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plural  f  a  Tuik  would  reason,  "  If  the  plural  termination  has  been 
added  to  the  nominative^  of  course  it  need  not  be  added  to  the  verb." 
Perhaps  even  in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  sense  of  redundance  would  have 
destroyed  concord,  if  the  same  uniform  ending  had  denoted  plurality 
in  verbs  and  in  nouns.  But  the  terminations  -nf,  -oi'Tr,  or  ~ov<ri^  can- 
not be  explained  from  these  languages  themselves ;  and  ^  homing 
spectane,"  does  not  pall  on  the  ear  as  ^  adamlar  baqarlar,  in  Turk- 
ish* Yet  it  must  be  granted  that  mulU  honi  ei  strenui  riri,  and  other 
such  ihymings,  are  unpleasing. 

Perhaps  this  may  guide  us  to  a  belief,  that  the  establishment  of 
concord,  as  a  principle  of  Syntax,  indicates  the  passage  of  a  language 
from^the  aggluiinaied  to  the  inflectional  state.  The  change  is  Ceicili- 
tated  by  any  cause  which  destroys  a  distinct  feeling  of  the  isolated 
power  of  annexed  syllables.  Such  are — strong  musical  tendencies 
which  dip  and  corrupt  the  sounds,  and  mould  many  syllables  by  ao- 
cent  into  one  word; — a  confusion  of  tribes  and  dialects,  which  brings 
in  irregularities,  so  that  different  sets  of  words  are  inflected  by  differ- 
ent methods.  Perhaps  we  may  add,  that  in  the  common  progress  of 
language,  the  inflectional  state  seems  to  be  naturally  that  which 
should  succeed  the  agglutinated ;  although  we  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstand the  causes  which  arrest  or  promote  this  farUier  development. 
The  Indo-Grermanic  and  even  the  Syro-Arabian  tongues  appear,  in 
this  respect,  as  having  run  through  a  more  complete  course  than  those 
of^High  Asia. 

And  now,  possibly,  it  may  farther  be  thought  likely,  that  the  ^^  nea- 
ter plural  to  a  verb  singular"  in  Greek,  is  a  remnant  of  the  primitive 
and  less  organized  state  of  the  language,  in  which  it  possessed  as  yet 
no  distinction  of  gender,  (just  as  every  Turkish  noun,  pronoun,  adjee- 
tive,  or  verb,  is  neuter,)  and  formed  the  plural  of  nouns  by  ntAUumXy 
adding  a,  which  was  in  that  state  an  agglutinated  parti<:le  similar  to 
the  Turkish  loTy  needing  therefore  no  repetition  with  the  verb*  It  is 
true,  that  to  carry  the  principle  out,  the  Greeks  ought  to  have  said, 
Iffxvpo  ffwfjLara  for  itrxypa  ffuffiara ;  but  tlic  CTUfle  form  was  repelled  by 
the  whole  genius  of  the  language. 

In  English,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  case-ending,  wlilf!li  has  re- 
lapsed into  the  state  of  a  postposition  in  the  '«  which  marks  our  pos- 
sessive. The  test  of  this  is,  the  total  loss  of  concord.  We  do  not 
say,  "  Queen'*  Victoria'*  palace,**  as,  "  Regime  VI<;loriii3  palatium  f 
but  ''  Queen  YictoriaV  just  as  of  is  found  but  once  In  **  The  palace 
of  Queen  Victoria.*'  Yet  it  has  long  been  certainly  ascertaine<l  thai 
this  '*  is  the  historical  representative  of  the  ii  In  rigUf  tapidin. 

In  fact,  we  do  not  observe  strict  concord  In  regard  to  thn  plural  of 
proper  names.  The  Latins  say,  Mareu$  et  l)ccimu$  Bruii  /  but  otir 
idiom  is,  "Charles  and  James  Stuart,**  not  Htunrit,  Tn  ffimltUt 
V.  'I  \N 
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speech,  we  form  plurals  such  as  "  The  Miss  Grants,**  which  is  just 
as  in  the  agglutinated  languages,  the  first  s  afifecting  all  that  has  pre- 
ceded. Some,  who  think  to  he  more  accurate,  change  the  formula  to 
"  The  Misses  Grant,"  which,  however,  does  not  so  well  suit  popular 
feeling.  No  one  says,  "  The  Misses  Grants,**  which  would  agree  with 
the  classical  principle  of  concord.  The  same  remarks  wiU  apply  to 
compound  words  formed  hy  apposition,  as  Queen-mother,  Queen-bee, 
He-goat,  Boy-bishop ;  yet  if  the  imion  is  not  long  established  in  the 
language,  we  feel  some  hesitation  as  to  the  plural.  Thus  we  say 
without  reserve,  '^  The  making  of  hoy-hishops  ;**  but  such  plurals  as 
"  The  lady-patronesses,**  and  even  "  The  lord-bishops,**  are  used  with 
some  misgiving. 

The  German  language  has  suffered  far  less  disintegration  than  our 
own ;  yet  even  in  it  the  compound  words  indicate  the  principle  of  ag- 
glutination, when  two  nouns  are  joined  by  the  copula  andy  with  the 
latter  only  inflected.  ^  In  the  formation  of  long  compounds,  our 
northern  tongues  appear  peculiarly  rude  and  destitute  of  organizatioiL 
Thus  if  we  compare  our  phrase,  "  The  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  So- 
ciety,** with  the  analogous  Greek,  y  wpo9  koI  Oavarov  fieftattirriK^  or 

fiofiOfj-TiKfj  eratpeiay  we  are  at  once  made  sensible  of  the  crude  nature 
of  our  grammar.  Here  an  agglutinated  tongue,  as  the  Turkishy  if 
it  possessed  the  article,  would  say,  to  wvp^Kal'Savarov  fiefiatwruL 
craipeia ;  which  falls  between  the  perfect  concord  of  the  Greek  and  the 
rudeness  of  the  English. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  neither  a  neuter  plural  with  a  verb 
singular,  as  in  Greek,  nor  a  plural  masculine  with  a  verb  feminine 
singular,  as  in  Arabic,  ought  to  startle  us  as  an  absurdity.  When 
such  things  oppose  the  analogy  of  a  language,  they  are  phsenomena 
which  wait  for  explanation ;  but  concord — as  the  very  existence  of 
gender,  case,  number — is  only  an  accident  of  language,  and  not  to  be 
enforced  upon  abstract  principles  of  necessity  and  right. 

F.  W.  Newmam. 


2.  On  the  Voyage  from  Tybe  to  Gades. 


The  current  doctrine  concerning  the  course  taken  by  the  Hioenici- 
an  traders,  whether  on  their  way  to  their  African  or  theur  Spanish  co- 


^  In  the  language  of  ordinary  life  the 
Germans  freqaently  drop  the  termina- 
tioD  oi  adjectiTes  before  Beuier  craLhstan- 


tivesy  as  gut  Kind,  herrluA  Wetter,  in- 
Btead  o{gut€$  Ktnd^  htrHklket  Wmer^^ 
Ed. 
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lonies,  is,  that  they  coasted  along  the  northern  shore  of  Africa.  Such 
is  certainly  the  view  of  Mr.  Grote,  who  remarks,  that  "  probably  all 
the  remarkable  headlands  of  these  seas  received  their  names  from  the 
Phoenicians." 

Now,  I  think  that  the  common  tract  was  not  that  of  a  coasting 
voyage  to  the  extent  thus  indicated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  usual  route,  as  far  as  the  Zeugitanian  settlements,  was 
by  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily ;  and  that  the  African  shore  was  coasted 
only  from  the  Zeugitania  to  the  Atlantic. 

My  grounds  are  these : — Geographical  names  which  we  have  reason 
to  consider  Phoenician,  occur  only  on  the  parts  of  the  coast  west  of  Car- 
thage. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  name  of  a  headland,  or  pro- 
montory beginning  with  the  syllables  ras  or  rus^  the  meaning  was  the 
same  as  in  the  Semitic  languages  generally ;  and  its  particubur  geogra- 
phical application  the  same  as  in  the  modem  Arabic.  It  meant, 
and  means,  headf  and  is  particularly  applied  to  denote  the  headlands 
or  promontories  of  those  countries  where  the  Arabic  is  spoken,  e.  g. 
— Bcu  el  Hadf  Mas  el  Shakaay  Bos  el  Cesaraun,  Has  Sem,  &c. 

Now,  in  Arrowsmith^s  map  of  ancient  Northern  Africa,  we  find  be- 
tween the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  Cape  Bon,  the  most  northern  extre- 
mity of  Tunis,  only  one  compound  of  the  root  in  question — BwpWf  in 
the  Byzacene ;  although,  for  the  modem  geography  of  the  same  tract, 
there  are  several  Arabic  names  of  the  same  kind, — Mas  al  EanaiSf 
Bas  al  Harzeit,  Bos  al  Kunat,  BascUin^  Bos  al  Ouya,  Bas  al  Earn" 
ra,  Bas  al  Sciarra,  Bas  al  Zarziss,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  between 
Carthage  and  the  Straits,  we  have  the  old  Phoenician  names  of  BuS' 
ippisir,  Bus-ncmum,  ^ti«-ibricari,  i^u^-gunia,  i^u^-azus,  Bus^ 
adir;  whilst  on  the  Atlantic  there  are  ^u5-ubis,  and  Bhyss-^adium. 

This  contrast  between  the  absence  of  Phoenician  names  on  the  one 
side  of  Zeugitania,  with  their  comparative  frequency  on  the  other,  is 
not  accidental.  The  coasts  of  ^gypt,  Marmarica,  Cyrene,  and  the 
Tripohtana,  were  equally  uncolonised  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  out  of 
their  line  of  voyage ;  facts  which  account  for  the  great  intercourse 
between  Phoenicia  and  Greece,  and  the  little  intercourse  between 
Phoenicia  and  Eastern  Libya. 

It  may  be  said,  howeveri  that,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
Tyrian  voyages  to  Carthage,  being  via  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  it 
should  be  shewn  that  the  headlands  on  those  coasts  were  Phoenician 
compounds  of  the  root  ras.  This  cannot  be  done,  and  ought  not  to  be 
expected.  Phoenidan  names  can  never  be  supposed  to  have  supplanted 
the  vernacular  names  in  countries  like  Gieeoe.  Italy,  and  Sicily,  any 
more  than  EngUsh  names  can  be  819  'larbonta 

and  headlands  of  France  and  Ctapa  -'^S&ia 
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Barbary,  they  may  have  done  so ;— just  as  French  names  are  applied 
to  parts  of  Canada,  English  ones  to  Australia,  and  Dutch  to  the  ooasi 
of  New  Guinea. 

As  a  distinction  in  form  between  these  compounds  in  the  modern 
Arabic,  and  in  the  old  Phoenician,  it  may  be  noticed  that,  in  the  latter 
language,  the  root  ras  always  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
second  element  of  the  name ;  whilst  in  the  former  it  is  often  followed  hy 
the  article  el  intervening,  as  Bets  el  had.  This  is  just  the  differeooe 
between  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  branches  of  the  Semitic  group  of  lan- 
guages. 

B.  6.  L. 


S.  Remarks  on  Thucydides,  n.  65. 


The  chapter  concludes  with  the  following  words,  roeovrow  Tf 

TlepiKXei  iv€pi<ra€V<ye  Tore  a0'  wv  aino^  wpoif^vto  koI  vaw  Ay  patimt 
veptyevetrOai  Twu  TleXoTrovtniiriuJv  avruv  ti^  iroXdfju^^     '^  This  leniaik* 

able  phrase,**  as  Bloomfield  rightly  calls  it,  has  met  with  a  ehanmmg 
reception  (since  ''  variety  is  charming'*)  at  the  hands  of  the  critka. 
I.  Gottleber  says,  ''  Tantum  preestabat  reliquis  tunc  temporia  ingenio 
Pericles,  quo  adjutus  res  futiiras  ante  capiebat  Tantum  turn  Peri- 
cles cffiteros  superabat,  6b  id  ^^wd  ipse  prsevidebat  facile  ciyitatan 
Peloponnesiis  solis  superiorem  bello  fore.** 

IL  Goller  says,  "  Tantum  superabat  (virium)  Pericli  ad  Pdopon- 
nesios  solos  iis  quse  ipse  prseviderat  atque  £etcillime  qoidem  In  hoe 
bello  devincendos.*'  III.  Gail  favours  us  with  ''  Tant  8*etait  montrf 
Buperieur  dans  ses  calculs  le  g^nie  de  Pericles,  qui  avait  pr^vu  que 
dans  cette  guerre  du  Peloponn^se  la  r^publique  se  soutiendrait  mfime 
sans  effort.**  lY.  Bloomfield  himself  quotes  Portus  and  Hobbes  lor 
rendering  it,  ''  Such  was  the  depth  of  judgment  displayed  by  Pericles, 
whereby  he  foresaw  that  they  might  easily  frustrate  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  war.**  And  he  further  proposes  to  supply 
the  ellipse  by  the  abundant  {scigacity)  of  Pericles  {respecting  tkcee 
mecisures)  by  which  he  foresaw,"  &c.  V.  Arnold  gives,  "  Such  a  su- 
perabundance of  means  did  Pericles  then  possess,  from  which  he  of 
himself  foresaw  (or  judged  beforehand)  that  with  the  utmost  ease  he 
could  triumph  over  the  mere  unaided  force  of  the  Peloponnesians.  So 
much  more  than  enough  had  he  to  encounter  the  Peloponnesians,  since 
there  was  almost  enough  to  contend  successfully  with  the  united  force 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  Sicily,  and  Persia.  .  .  .  Cseteraque  graTis- 
sime. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  minutely  into  the  respective  merits  of  these 
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yarious  readings.  Some  of  them  treat  rore,  avro^,  and  avjwv  as  in- 
significant little  words.  One  refers  iircplaaevac  to  the  superiority  of 
Pericles'  genius ;  another  to  the  resources  of  the  Republic  in  his  days ; 
a0'  S)v^  is  by  one  supposed  to  mean  the  '^  measures  by  which  ;**  by  an- 
other, the  ''  means  from  which,''  the  Peloponnesians  were  to  be  con- 
quered ;  by  a  third,  '^  the  sagacity''  by  which  Pericles  foresaw  their 
easy  conquest ;  and  one  boldly  translates  it  '^  ob  id  qw)d ;"  not  to 
mention  (roller's  still  more  daring  flight. 

I  strongly  suspect  the  poor  little  truth  has  escaped  amid  the  con- 
fusion ;  and  that  the  superabundance  alluded  to  by  Thucydides  was 
not  an  excess  of  ydt,  of  means,  or  of  measures,  but  of  data  or  grounds 
for  Pericles'  opinion.  If  so,  the  meaning  will  be,  '^  So  ample,  nay 
mare  than  ample,  were,  at  that  time,  the  grounds  on  which  the  mas- 
ter-mind of  Pericles  predicted  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesians 
singlehanded."  More  literally,  ''  So  much  was-there-over-and-above 
then  to  Pericles  (of  grounds)  from  which  he  (of)  himself  prejudged 
that  they  would  even  easily  conquer  the  Peloponnesians  (by)  them- 
selves." Pericles  had  more  than  sufficient  data  for  his  inference,  had 
the  Peloponnesians  been  the  sole  opponents,  since  he  was  not  so  very 
wrong  even  when  they  had  so  many  auxiliaries.  He  must  have  been 
superabundantly  furnished  with  correct  premises  at  first,  (totc)  seeing 
that,  even  with  so  serious  an  alteration  of  those  premises  afterwards, 
yet  his  prediction  was  not  falsified  for  three  years. 

If  I  do  not  mistake.  Dr.  Arnold  ahne  has  given  the  true  sense  of 
i7reptffff€v<r€y  whilst  he  too  has  erred  in  supposing  the  antecedent  of 
a0'  ivv^  to  be  the  physical  resources  of  the  republic  for  conquering  the 
Peloponnesians,  instead  of  the  mental  resources  (i.  e.  data,  premises, 
or  grounds,)  of  Pericles  for  inferring  their  easy  conquest  Syntac- 
tically, the  question  is  whether  a0'  wv  belongs  to  vpoerfvuj^  or  to 
vepiyeueaOai '^  my  proposal  of  coursc  supposes  it  connected  with 

John  Price. 


4.  Db.  Anthon  and  the  Classical  Museum. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Museum, 

Sir, — ^I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  my  friend  Professor 
Anthon,  relating  to  the  notice  of  his  abridged  edition  of  Horace,  in 
No.  xn.  of  the  Classical  Museum.  It  was  not  written  for  publica- 
tion, but  as  no  vindication  of  him  from  the  charges  therein  made  has 
yet  appeared,  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  inserting  an  extract  from  it  in 
the  forthcoming  Number.    The  chief  ground  of  attack  was,  that  '^  he 
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had  taken  his  notes  without  acknowledgment  from  the  Commentaiy 
of  Doling."  To  this  charge  the  Professor  gives  the  following  reply : — 
''  In  the  Latin  Preface  to  the  larger  edition  it  was  expressly  stated, 
that  the  materials  for  the  work  had  been  obtained  from  every  posaifaie 
quarter,  and  the  phrase  employed  by  me  for  this  purpose,  'hue  undi- 
que  gazam  contuli/  seemed  comprehensive  enough.  Not  content, 
however,  with  this,  I  appended  to  the  Preface  a  list  of  the  editions 
from  which  aid  had  been  procured,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and 
among  these  made  distinct  mention  of  that  of  Doring.  Still  farther, 
in  the  historical  sketch  which  was  also  ^ven  of  the  principal  editions 
of  Horace,  Boring's  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  and  well-merited 
eulogy.  So  little  indeed  did  the  idea  of  concealing  any  obligations 
that  I  might  owe  to  Doring  enter  into  my  head,  that  I  actuidly  re- 
commended to  the  New  York  publishers  to  adopt  the  frontispiece  and 
engraved  title-page  of  Priestley's  edition  of  Boring's  work,  as  orna- 
mental appendages  for  our  own  book,  which  was  accordingly  d<»ie. 
The  large  edition  remained  before  the  American  public  for  more  dian 
five  years,  during  all  which  time  no  charge  was  ever  made  against  me 
of  having  availed  myself  without  due  acknowledgment  of  the  labouiB 
of  others ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  found  fault  with,  in  a  periodical  of 
high  standing,  for  having  made  an  ostentatious  parade  of  ediiumij 
with  the  view  of  showing  off  my  private  collection  I  An  abridgment 
of  the  larger  Horace  having  been  called  for,  about  five  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  main  work,  I  prepared  one  accordingly,  and  thmk- 
ing  that  every  thing  by  this  time  was  sufficiently  well  understood  with 
regard  to  the  larger  work,  I  contented  myself  in  the  preface  to  the 
abridgment  with  paying  off  a  few  old  scores  to  some  of  my  literary 
brethren  in  this  quarter.  Here  again  I  may  remark,  that  had  tfaeie 
been  any  real  foundation  for  the  charge  recently  made  against  me  in 
England,  the  individuals  whom  I  had  m  view  in  my  preface  to  the 
abridged  work,  and  they  were  by  no  means  few  in  number,  would  kttg 
before  this  have  availed  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  of  rally- 
ing to  my  remarks.  Nothing,  however,  appeared  in  this  country  (m 
the  subject,  and  that  too  for  the  best  of  reasons,  because  every  one 
knew  how  the  case  really  stood.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
fact  of  the  work's  having  long  since  passed  out  of  my  hands,  rendered 
me,  I  confess,  somewhat  careless  with  regard  to  its  future  fortunes, 
until  very  recently,  a  liberal  offer  was  made  me  with  reference  to  a 
new  edition,  and  I  was  engaged  on  this  at  the  very  time  when  the 
attack  from  your  country  appeared.  Had  I  apprehended  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 
appended  a  brief  note  to  the  preface  of  the  abridged  Horace,  and  have 
referred  in  it  to  the  preface  of  the  larger  edition.  But  what  makes 
the  matter  more  unjust  is,  that  in  Priestley's  London  reprint  of  the 
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Horace,  the  first  that  ever  appeared  in  England,  an  express  reference 
is  made  to  Boring's  commentary ;  and  when  the  London  editor  paid 
me  a  visit  not  long  after,  and  our  conversation  turned  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  both  agreed  that  the  announcement  in  the  London  prefiEMse 
would  be  amply  sufiicient  for  all  purposes  abroad,  while  none  whatever 
would  be  needed  at  home. 

''  My  work  is  not  a  mere  compilation  from  Doring's,  but  contains 
as  many  and  as  valuable  contributions  from  other  sources  as  from  the 
commentary  of  that  edition,  and  this  the  critic,  whoever  he  was,  must 
certainly  have  known.  As  regards  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  work 
itself,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  schools 
of  our  own  country,  and  I  never  dreamt  of  its  being  adopted  abroad.** 

To  this  plain  statement,  I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  addition. 
I  will,  however,  just  observe,  that  the  writer  commences  his  notice 
with  the  following  admission : — ^^  We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  his  larger  edition  of  Horace,  which  contains,  as  we  learn  from 
the  preface  to  the  smaller  edition,  much  critical  apparatus."  I  have 
the  good  fortune,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Anthon,  to  possess 
a  copy  of  the  larger  edition ;  and  for  the  information  of  others  who 
may  be  equally  ignorant  of  its  merits  with  the  critic,  I  beg  to  state 
that  it  consists  of  more  than  700  closely  printed  pages,  and  that  a  full 
list  is  given  in  the  commencement  of  the  work,  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  materials  have  been  collected ;  and  acknowledgment  made 
throughout  the  notes,  with  fairness  and  honesty,  to  those  authors  of 
whose  labours  and  researches  he  has  availed  himself.  So  that  the 
reiterated  charges  of'  spoliation,  appropriation,  non-acknowledgment," 
&c  are  founded  on  the  smalls  school  edition.  But  surely  a  parade  of 
names  and  authorities  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  a  publication 
of  this  nature,  of  no  use  to  the  learner,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  limits  within  which  it  was  necessary  to  compress  an  elementary 
work.  Leaving  to  the  public  to  confirm  or  reverse  their  decision  upon 
the  merits  of  Professor  Anthon  as  an  editor  of  the  Classics,  and  again 
requesting  you  to  insert  this  defence  of  his  character,  which  has  been 
too  long  delayed, — I  subscribe  myself.  Sib, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


London,  Sept  1847. 


The  charges  brought  against  Professor  Anthon  in  our  Number  for 
July  1846,  resolve  Uiemselves  into  two — an  unsdiolaiUke  vae  of  tbe 
labours  of  other  men,  and  direct   i^ftpariiwiit    1^ 
latter,  a  number  of  proofs  was  given,  amongst  ifU 
garding  the  appropriation  of  DSring's  labovn,  t 
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Anthon's  edition  of  Horace.  This  was  founded  on  two  facts :  one, 
not  denied,  that  Boring's  notes  are  unscrupulously  employed  by  the 
American  editor ;  the  other,  now  answered  in  the  foregoing  letter,  that 
no  acknowledgment  was  made  by  Anthon  of  his  obligations  to  Doring. 

The  following  sentence  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  Anthonys  abridged 
edition : — '^  The  most  marked  omission,  however,  is  in  the  case  of  the 
critical  notes  on  the  Various  Readings.    Their  insertion  in  the  larger 
edition  was  a  mere  matter  of  experiment ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  classical  scholarship  in  our  country,  the  experiment  proved 
an  unsuccessful  one."     This  must  mean,  or  at  all  events  its  apparent 
meaning  is,  that  the  large  edition  was  a  failure.    Those  who  rejected 
so  foolishly  the  Various  Readings,  must  have  rejected  the  book  of 
which  they  formed  a  part    In  an  abridged  edition,  containing  this 
confession,  no  one  could  have  expected  that  there  should  have  been 
omitted  what  was  so  essential  to  the  character  of  its  author,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  assistance  which  he  professed  to  owe  to  others. 
This,  it  would  seem,  had  occurred  so  forcibly  to  the  first  English  edi- 
tor of  the  abridgment,  that,  in  terms  of  Professor  Anthon's  own  letter, 
he  felt  himself  constrained  to  make  an  "  express  reference**  to  the  as- 
sistance derived  from  Doring.    This  proves  that  some  such  acknow- 
ledgment was  seen  to  be  necessary  in  this  country.    And  we  hnmUy 
submit  that  it  was  necessary  in  America,  the  allegation  of  the  oppo- 
site fact  that  the  notice  in  the  large  edition  had  done  enough,  being 
neutralized  by  the  admitted  fact  that  the  large  edition  had  failed. 

Granting,  however,  that  Professor  Anthon  and  his  friend  haye  made 
out  a  successful  case,  all  that  is  done  is  to  remove  the  use  of  During 
from  the  category  of  plagiarism,  and  to  add  one  more  to  the  iUnatnir 
tions  of  the  lavish  use  which  Anthon  makes  of  other  men's  laboon. 
We  shall  examine  immediately  whether  they  have  made  out  such  a 
case. 

In  the  meantime,  we  would  not  be  misunderstood  as  to  the  import 
of  our  first  charge.  We  have  very  many  valuable  editions  of  the 
classics,  where  scholars  of  high  name  have  done  little  more  than  hmg 
together  all  that  has  been  written  by  others  in  the  way  of  iOustratioD 
and  conunentary.  Do  we  find  fault  with  these  men  ?  No  more  than 
we  should  do  with  an  annotator  on  Shakspeare  for  reproducing  all 
the  Prefaces  and  Illustrations  of  the  great  poet's  works,  or  a  commen- 
tator on  Adam  Smith  for  giving  the  objections  or  opinions  of  subse^ 
quent  political  economists.  What  we  do  find  fault  with,  is  the  want 
of  fairness  and  openness  with  which  Anthon  deals  with  his  anthori- 
ties,  even  when  partially  acknowledging  them — a  spirit  so  forcibly  con- 
trasted with  the  manly  feelings  of  the  true  scholar.  Of  this  there  is 
abundant  proof  in  our  July  number. 

But  wc  arc  sorry  that  wc  cannot  agree  with  the  critical  doctrine  pro- 
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mulgated  by  the  American  Professor  and  bis  Englisb  supporter,  having 
at  last  before  as  the  New  York  edition.  In  the  Procemium,  Anthon 
saySy  *^  Sed  quid  dicam  de  Annotationibos  Elxegetids  ?  Causam  suam 
agant  Pro  semetipsis  loqoantur.  Hue  ondique  gazam  contuli ;  in 
hac  parte  labonun  meonun,  flagranti  studio,  summoque  conatu,  con- 
tendi,  sudavi,  omnem  operam  atque  opes  collocaTL"  ....  Then 
follows,  "  Elenchus  Editionum,  etc  e  quibus  hnic  open  subsidia  va- 
rii  generis  comparata  sunt"  Thirty-three  sources  of  assistance  are 
enumerated,  in  which  occurs  ''  Horatii  Opera,  ed.  Doring :  Glasgow, 
1826."  In  another  place  we  have  an  account  of  the  ^  principal  edi-> 
tions  of  Horace."  Among  the  other  iubsidia — ^many  of  which  meet 
with  various  degrees  of  commendation — Boring's  edition  is  thus  men- 
tioned : — ^^  The  merits  of  this  edition  entitle  it  to  a  very  high  rank. 
The  text  is  settled  after  no  particular  edition,  but  combines  the  excel- 
lencies of  all,  and  is  occasionally  improved  by  the  learned  and  felici- 
tous emendations  of  the  editor  himself.  The  commentary  is  condsOi 
but  learned  and  satisfactory."  These  are  the  materials  on  which  we 
are  to  found  our  judgment  of  the  honesty  of  Anthon  in  this  case. 

According  to  the  plain  import  of  Professor  Anthon's  letter,  he  is  en- 
titled, without  further  acknowledgment,  to  appropriate  Boring's  labours, 
because  he  has  acknowledged  assistance  undique,  and  because  he  has 
mentioned  Boring's  labours  in  terms  of  high  eulogy.  But  surely  this 
is  not  a  sufficient  defence.  There  are,  it  is  true,  cases  where,  common 
principles  of  criticism  being  handled,  or  facts  patent  to  all  being  stated, 
all  commentators  on  the  same  subject  may,  without  any  undue  use  of 
the  labours  of  those  that  have  gone  before  them,  make  statements  the 
same  in  substance.  But  there  are  peculiarities  of  view,  of  statement, 
or  of  reference,  the  merit  of  which  it  is  unfair  to  appropriate.  An  honest 
commentator  will  be  most  careful  in  such  cases  to  give  honour  where 
honour  is  due,  by  particularizing  his  authority.  Had  Professor  An- 
thon stated — '^  The  translations  are  my  own.  Almost  all  the  rest  is 
taken  from  others ;  and  I  do  not  claim  the  merit  of  original  scholar- 
ship, but  of  a  useful  compilation" — this  would  have  been  honest, 
though  still  not  so  satisfactory  as  a  distinct  reference  to  his  authorities. 
But,  in  reality,  he  has  not  given  a  single  hint  any  where  of  his  work 
being  any  thing  but  originaL  Every  man  understands  the  phrase 
undique  gazam  contuli^  to  mean  that  the  writer  brings  together,  from 
all  quarters,  materials,  from  which  he  shall,  by  his  ovm  labour,  eluci- 
date his  author — ^not,  that  he  shall  without  acknowledgment,  appro- 
priate the  labours  of  others.  * 

If  it  means  more — and  it  is  clear  that  with  Professor  Anthon  it  does 
so— wc  have  this  critical  canon.  It  is  a  sufficient  discharge  of  all  ob- 
ligation to  an  author,  whose  assistance  we  employ,  to  mention  the  fact 
that  we  have  derived  assistance  from  him.    We  are  then  entitled  to 
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his  labours  entirely  as  if  they  were  our  own.    His  literary  stores  arc 
ipso  dicto  transferred  wholesale  to  our  unrestricted  use. 

Moreover,  this  additional  critical  canon  must  be  added.  To  men- 
tion that  we  have  received  assistance  undique,  authorizes  us,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  first  rule,  to  lay  our  hands  on  eveiy  inaii*s 
literary  possessions,  without  acknowledgment. 

One  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Professor  Anthon  is,  that  no  man 
ever  enforced  precept  by  practice  more  perseveringly  than  he  has  done. 

The  pages  of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  bear  testimony  to  this.  For 
months  they  conveyed  to  the  booksellers  and  the  world,  warning  against 
the  spoliations  of  the  American  Professor ;  and  the  scholars  of  Ame- 
rica blushed  at  learning  that  among  their  number  there  was  one  who, 
for  gain,  was  bringing  foul  reproach  upon  their  common  name,  by 
selling  under  a  false  name,  what  he  had  transferred  from  an  expensive 
and  riskful  work,  still  imfinished. 

We  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  lengthened  proof;  we  give 
them  the  power  of  consulting  for  themselves.  Let  them  collate  An- 
thon's  Index  Nominum  Propriorum  with  Doring's,  and  compare  the 
words  in  which  the  former,  evidently  and  substantially  Doring's,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Procemium, — ''  Agmen  claudit  Nominum  proprionun 
parvus  quidem,  sed,  ut  spero,  utilissimus*' — with  the  handsome  acknow- 
ledgments made  by  Doring,  in  the  preface  to  his  second  edition,  to 
the  youths  who  had  drawn  up  this  very  Index.  Let  them  compare 
Anthonys  Historical  and  Geographical  Indexes  to  Cssar,  with  Dymock's 
Index  Historicus  et  Geographictis  to  the  same  work,  and  he  will  find 
many  startling  coincidences.  Then  let  them  compare  Anthonys  Ar- 
chsological  Index  to  Caesar,  and  Anthon's  legal  Index  to  Cicero,  with 
Adam's  Antiquities,  and  they  will  agree  wiUi  us  that  Professor  An- 
thonys claim  to  literary  honesty  is  setUed  for  ever.  His  scholarship  is 
a  matter  for  separate  consideration. 

As  one  other  example,  in  conclusion,  we  give  the  following,  that 
our  readers  may  more  specifically  understand  the  peculiar  tactics  of 
the  American  Professor : 


AlfTHON. 

Lex  Papia-Pof^ixea,  Legal  Index  to 
hii  edition  of  Cicero, 

Lex  Papia-Popp.ea,  (de  marUandie 
ordinthus,)  proposed  by  the  consuls  Pa- 
pius  and  Poppsens,  at  the  desire  of  Au- 
gustusy  A.U.C.  762.  fls  object  was  to  en- 
force and  enlarge  the  Julian  law,  and  to 
promote  population,  and  repair  the  de- 
solation occasioned  hy  the  civil  wars. 
This  statute,  like  the  Julian  ordinance, 
proposed  certain  rewards  for  marriage. 


Adam. 

Lex  Papia  Popp<fa,  in  the  Roman 
Antiquities,  under  Lait$  of  the  Romams, 

Lex  Papia  Popp^ka,  de  wtariiandit 
ordinU>«$f  proposed  by  the 
Papius  and  Poppeeus  at  the 
of  Augustus,  A.  762,  enforcing  and  en- 
larging the  Julian  law,  Tcteii.  Antu  iii. 
25.  28.  The  end  of  it  was  to  pxt»iolB 
population,  and  repair  the  desolation  oe- 
casioned  by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  wiA 
great  opposition  from  the  nobility,  and 
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and  penalties  against  celibacy.  Whoeyer 
in  the  city  had  three  children,  in  the 
other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces fire,  was  entitled  to  oertun  pri- 
vileges and  immunities.  Hence  the  fam- 
ous/M  trium  liberarum,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  Martial,  and  other  an- 
cient writers.  The  privileges  of  having 
three  children  were,  an  exemption  from 
the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority 
in  bearing  offices,  and  a  treble  proportion 
of  com.  Those  who  lived  in  celibacy 
could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  ex- 
cept of  their  nearest  relations,  unless 
they  married  within  100  days  after  the 
death  of  the  testator,  nor  receive  an 
entire  legacy.  And  what  they  were  thus 
deprived  of  fell  as  an  escheat  to  the 
exchequer,  or  prince's  private  purse. 
{HetMce.  Antiq,  B<m,  i.  25, 7,  teqq,) 


consisted  of  several  distinct  particulars 
(Lex  Satura.)    It  proposed  certain  re- 
wards to  marriage,  and  penalties  against 
celibacy,  which  had  always  been  much 
discouraged  in  the  Roman  state, — VcU. 
Max,  II.  9.    Lit,  xlv.  15.    EpU.  59. 
Suet.  Aug.  54  et  89.    Dio.  lvi.  3,  4. 
Gell.  I.  6.  V.  19.,  and  yet  greatly  pre- 
vailed,   ibid,    et    Plin.  xiv.    Procem, 
Senee.  Coruol.  ad  Mare.  19.,  for  rea- 
sons enumerated.    Plant.  MU.  iii.  185, 
333.,  &C.  Whoever  in  the  city  had  three 
children,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four, 
and  in  the  provinces  five,  was  entitled 
to  certain  privileges  and  immunities. 
Hence  the  famous  jut  trium  liberorum, 
so  often  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Martial, 
&c.,  which  used  to  be  granted  also  to 
those  who  had  no  children^  but  by  the 
senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  emperor, 
Plin.  Ep.  II.  13.  X.  2.  95.  Martial  ii.  91, 
92.,  not  only  to  men,  but  also  to  women, 
Dio.  LV.2.  Suet.  aaud.  19.  Plin.Epitt, 
II.  13.  VII.  16.  X.  2.  95.  96.    The  privi- 
leges of  having  three  children  were  an 
exemption  from  the  trouble  of  guardian- 
ship, a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  Plin, 

VIII.  16.,  and  a  triple  proportion  of  com. 
Those  who  lived  in  ceUbacy  could  not 
succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of 
their  nearest  relations,  unless  they  mar- 
ried within  100  days  after  the  death 
of  the  testator,  nor  receive  an  entire 
legacy,  {legcUum  omne  vel  $olidum 
eapere.)  And  what  they  were  thus  de- 
prived of  in  certain  cases  fell  as  an  es- 
cheat (cadueum)  to  the  exchequer  (fit- 
eo)  or  prince's  private  purse,  Juvenal 

IX.  88,  &c. 

Here  not  only  is  Adam  robbed  of  the  honour  which  is  his  due,  but 
it  is  transferred  to  Heineccius,  who  has  no  title  to  it  whatever,  except 
that  in  the  passage  referred  to,  he  is  treating  of  the  same  subject.  We 
leave  our  readers  to  conjecture  what  Professor  Anthonys  design  was, 
in  substituting  the  rarer  Ileineccius  for  the  more  accessible  Adam  ? 
Was  it  to  exhibit  a  false  show  of  learning  ?  Whatever  was  the  mo- 
tive, the  enquirer  will  find  it  to  be  his  regular  habit^and  hrre  we 
leave  him. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.   FlAYII  PinLOSTRATI  QUiE  SUPEBSUMT.      PhILOSTRATI  JuNIOBIS  IxAOI- 

NGs,  Callistrati  Descbiftiones.    Edidit  C.  L.  Kayser.    Turici, 
Sumptibus  C.  Meyeri  et  Zelleri,  1844.    4to. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  scholars  of  this  coun- 
try, this  edition  of  Philostratus,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
has  hitherto  appeared.  It  forms  a  handsome  volume,  and  is  clearly, 
as  well  as  elegantly  printed.  Of  its  critical  merits,  we  shall  treat 
briefly  hereafter. 

It  is  a  significant  proof  of  the  neglect  which  Philostratus  has  met 
at  the  hands  of  English  scholars,  that  no  edition  of  any  part  of  his 
works  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  He  is 
known  to  a  few,  principally  from  the  use  that  was  attempted  to  be 
made  of  him  by  the  infidel  school  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
have  before  us  a  translation  of  ^'  the  two  first  Books  of  Philostratus, 
concerning  the  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus."  The  translation  and  notes 
are  said  to  be  executed  by  ''  Charles  Blount,  gent."  But  of  the  notes, 
Bayle,  {s.  v.  Apollonius  Tyaneus,)  says  that  he  borrowed  them,  ^  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  manuscript  of  Lord  Herbert,  a  great  Deist,  if  we 
may  believe  many  persons."  The  great  proportion  of  the  notes  exhi- 
bits a  spirit  of  rancorous  hostility  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  date  <rf 
this  translation  is  1680.  There  was  lately  published  in  London,  a 
translation  of  the  whole  work,  by  an  English  clergyman,  we  believe ; 
but  this  we  have  not  seen. 

It  is  difiScult  to  judge  what  precise  object  Philostratus  could  have 
had  in  writing  the  strange  narrative  which  he  gives  us  in  this  life. 
No  doubt  the  enemies  of  Christianity  afterwards  drew  from  it  a  dis- 
paraging comparison  between  the  founder  of  our  faith  and  ApoUonius. 
But  the  references  to  Christianity  in  the  w^ork  of  Philostratus,  that 
can  be  pointed  out,  are  too  doubtful  to  give  much  probability  to  the 
opinion  that  this  was  the  design  of  Philostratus  himself.  Kayser's 
opinion  is,  that  Philostratus  composed  this  fabulous  narrative,  with  a 
tacit  reference  to  Christ,  it  is  true,  but  mainly  from  the  example  of  one 
man  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  Brahminical  and  Pjrthagorean 
philosophy.  Dr.  Scheibe  of  Neustrelitz,  (in  a  learned  review  of  this 
edition,  in  the  Zeitschri/t  f%ir  die  Alterthufnstcissenchaft  of  May 
1847^  pp.  421,  &c.,)  is  of  opinion  that  this  laudation  of  the  philosophy 
of  India;  and  of  Pythagoras,  was  bnt  a  means  to  an  end.    This  end 
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he  conceives  to  be  the  rescuing  of  the  Pagan  religion  from  utter  ruin, 
by  so  constructing  an  eclectic  philosophy  and  religious  system,  that  a 
purer  morality  being  inculcated,  and  men  of  all  religious  temperaments 
being  soothed  or  excited — the  indifferent  propelled  by  wonderful  tales, 
and  the  sceptical  being  reconciled  by  the  ethical  tendency  of  the  fables 
and  by  the  natural  philosophy  inyolyed  in  it — a  stronger  front  might  be 
shown  against  the  growing  Christianity  of  the  age.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  or  disprove  these  positions.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  intention  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Seve- 
rus,  who  suggested  the  history,  ( Vit.  Ap.  i.  3,)  no  settled  design  is  ap- 
parent in  Philostratus, — save  to  exhibit  his  own  powers  as  a  rhetori- 
cal writer.  To  what  extent  the  documents  on  which  {loc.  cit,)  he  states 
that  he  relies  furnished  him  with  materials,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. But  he  gives,  more  than  once,  significant  hints  that  he  embel- 
lished and  invented,  to  please  his  patroness,  and  accomplish  a  conse- 
cutive and  full  life,  giving  minuteness  to  the  main  incidents,  with  no 
regard  to  the  question  whether  the  filling  up  were  marvellous  or  not. 
Let  us  give  an  example.  He  narrates,  (vi.  27,)  how,  on  one  occasion, 
in  Ethiopia,  when  the  villagers,  in  whose  neighbourhood  Apollonius 
was  spending  the  night,  complained  of  the  serious  annoyance  occa- 
sioned them  by  a  Satyr,  the  philosopher  devised  a  plan  to  intoxicate 
the  Satyr,  after  which  he  became  quite  harmless.    His  concluding 

words  are  instructive :  K^v  iurvx'>J  Ti»  cV«rroXiy  rov  avBpov^  fjv  frpo9 
fietpoKiov  vppit^op  ypa<f>tvUj  ical  aarvpov  Saifiova  aio^ppovitrai  (ptftrlv  iy 
AiOtoma^  fiefkvrjtrOai  \pri  rot)  Xoeyov  fovrov.  It  IS  not  Unfair  tO  Con- 
clude from  this,  that  having  found,  in  the  letters,  real  or  supposititious, 
of  Apollonius,  a  simple  allusion,  he  accounted  for  it  by  a  fictitious  in- 
cident. Indeed,  this  inventiveness  is,  throughout,  so  apparent,  that 
it  is  freely  admitted  by  Dr.  Scheibe  himself,  (t6td.  p.  425.) 

The  other  works  of  Philostratus  are  his  B/oi  2o0«ttu»i/,  in  which  he 
gives  brief  notices  of  distinguished  sophists,  and  sophistic  philosophers, 
with  many  of  whom  he  had  enjoyed  personal  intercourse ;  *H^io<«covy 
a  mythological  dialogue,  chiefly  regarding  Palamedes;  '£^«rToXa/, 
rhetorical  letters,  principally  amatory ;  and  1LIk6v€^^  a  description  of 
certain  paintings.  Of  all  his  works,  we  like  the  latter  the  best,  and 
his  'H^tt;iico9  the  least.  But  his  whole  works  are  well  worthy  of  per- 
usal, both  for  his  own  sake — as  his  style  is  sweet  and  graceful,  se- 
veral of  his  epistles  being  entitled  to  rank  high  as  prose  epigrams — 
and  also  as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  school  of  rhetorical  writers  of 
his  age. 

Without  having  regard  to  minute  details,  (such  as  the  number  of 
the  ^Eitiffiokai^  which  is  greater  in  the  later  than  in  the  early  edi- 
tions), there  have  been  three  editions  of  the  collected  writings  of 
Philostratus,  containing  much  the  same  matter, — that  of  MatftHLy'^ 
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Paris,  1608,  fol. ;  that  of  Olearius,  Leipzig,  1709,  2  vols,  folio  ;  and 
the  one  now  noticed.  Along  with  these  works  of  Philostratus,  have 
been  always  printed  Eusebius  contra  Hieroclemj  (to  meet  the  supposed 
danger  arising  from  the  life  of  Apollonius,)  a  work  entitled  EiroVcv, 
attributed,  we  have  little  doubt  falsely,  to  a  kinsman  of  PhiloBtratns 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  the  '£4r0/>a<rei9  of  Calh'machns.  To  these, 
both  Olearius  and  Rayser  add  sundry  letters  attributed  to  Apollonius. 
Of  all  the  separate  works  of  Philostratus,  there  have  been  recent  edi- 
tions, excepting  of  the  life  of  Apollonius,  of  which  the  only  separate 
publication  is  that  of  Aldus,  (1502,  foL)  of  course,  with  Eusebius  conira 
Hieroclem.  Among  the  editors  or  illustrators  of  Philostratus,  are 
honourably  distinguished  Vigenere,  our  own  Bentley,  Heyne,  Jahn, 
Welcker,  Miiller,  Passow,  with  the  veteran  Jacobs  and  Boissonade. 
In  the  list  of  his  illustrators,  we  may  also  add  the  names  of  two  dis- 
tinguished painters.  ''  Contra  tales  reprehensiones  valet  quodammodo 
opera  recentiorum  pictorum,  qui  argumenta  Philostratea  expressenmt, 
Julium  Romanum  dlco,  et  nuperrime  M.  de  Schwind,  qui  muse!  Ca- 
roliruhani  parietes  multis  illinc  petitis  imaginibus  exomavit." — (Kay- 
ser,  Prooemium  ad  Imagines ,  p.  rv.) 

Of  all  the  editors  or  illustrators,  Eayser  is  entitled  to  claim  Philo- 
stratus as  his  own.  He  first  broke  ground  in  1831,  publishing  at 
Heidelberg,  Notas  Critieas  in  Philostrati  vitas  Sophistarum.  Tben^ 
in  1838,  also  at  Heidelberg,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  same  work 
with  notes,  edited  and  unedited ;  to  which  he  added  the  treatise  rtp* 
dpiff-nj^  ^i^a<TKa\ia^j  generally  attributed  to  Lucian,  but  assigned  by 
him  to  Galen ;  and  another  treatise  generally  given  to  Lucian,  whi^ 
he  claimed  for  Philostratus — that  entitled  Nc/>u*i/.  Then  appeared  at 
Heidelberg,  in  1840,  <^i\o(rrpdrov  ncpl  rvuva<rriic?jv,  Philostratei  li- 
bri  de  gymnastica  quae  supersunt,  nunc  primum  cdidit  et  intcrpretatus 
est  Car.  Ludov.  Kayser.  Acced.  Marci  Eugenic!  imagines  et  epis- 
tolae  nondum  editae.  This  we  have  not  seen,  nor  has  Kayser  in- 
serted this  treatise  (though  he  has  the  ^cpwv)  among  the  writings  of 
Philostratus  in  this  edition  of  his  works.  And,  lastly,  in  1844,  ap- 
peared the  publication  now  under  review. 

Regarding  the  treatise,  ^ipwv^  we  may  state  at  once,  that  Kayser 
has  certainly  made  out  a  strong  case  for  Philostratus  as  the  author. 
We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  this, — after  all,  a  matter  of  no  great 
importance.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  omitted  proofs  derived  from  the  similarity  between  such 
expressions  as,  napifKOov  i^  t^v  d^wi/iaV,  [Nero.  Lucian,  p.  642  ed. 

Reiz.)   and    TrapijXOeu  €5  TO    rcxvtT&v   fiovXevrffpiov^  ( F.    S.    Pllilos- 

trat.  n.  8,  2,)  which  similarity  has  been  adduced  by  Kayser,  (p,  374,) 
to  prove  his  position. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  grounds  on  which  we  recom* 
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meud  to  British  scholars,  this  edition  as  the  edition  of  Philostratus. 
The  text  is  carefully  and  critically  elaborated,  and  is  founded  through- 
out on  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS.  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
merits  of  the  Aldine  edition  or  that  of  Morellus.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Bentley  did  not  execute  his  design  of  editing  the  works 
of  this  author.  He  had  exhibited  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  acu- 
men which  he  brought  to  bear  on  other  works,  in  the  criticisms  made 
by  him  on  Philostratus,  the  sagacity  of  which — confirmed  as  they 
have  been  by  the  more  minute  inspection  of  the  MSS. — Eayser  has 
not  failed  to  acknowledge.  {Procemium  ad  V.  A,  p.  xv.)  Olearius 
has  produced  a  work  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  explanatory  notes  of 
which,  especially,  are  worthy  of  great  praise.  But  he  was  unequal  to 
the  labour  of  rectifying  the  text,  nor  perhaps  did  he  possess  the  re- 
quisite skill.  We  may  mention  one  circumstance  that  will  illustrate 
his  claims  to  critical  regard.  Decidedly  the  best  M.S.  (marked  tt  by 
Eayser,)  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Morel- 
lus by  Casaubon,  (see  Morellus's  Address  to  the  Reader,)  but  only 
after  he  had  printed  ofi*  a  portion  of  the  work.  Morellus  remedied 
this  so  far,  by  inserting  in  his  preliminary  Address  sundry  emenda- 
tions taken  from  the  M.S.  These  emendations  are  silently  adopted 
by  Olearius.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  Morellus,  while  following 
the  Aldine  edition  generally,  gives  occasionally  on  the  margin  the 
reading  of  the  M.S.  tr,  adding  the  letters  7/>,  and  sometimes  he  re- 
verses the  process,  adopting  in  his  text,  the  reading  of  the  M.S.,  and 
placing,  still  with  the  letters  7^,  the  Aldine  lection— on  the  margin. 
As  Orelli  did  not  know  the  quarter  whence  Morellus  drew  these 
various  readings,  and  took  no  pains  to  know,  he  is  quite  unable  to 
distinguish  between  these  readings  and  Morellus^s  conjectures  which 
were  also  appended  to  the  margin,  bearing  the  letters  eV. 

We  give  two  specimens  of  the  blundermg  of  Olearius  in  opposite 
ways,  for  the  latter  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Kayser.  The  Indians 
are  represented  [V,A,  n,  19,)  as  sacrificing  to  the  king  at  certain  sea- 
sons black  animals.  ''  For,"  says  Philostratus,  according  to  the  Al- 
dine reading, — to  f^ap  \evKOv   anfiorepov  ^IvBoi  riOeprai  tov  fitkavo9^ 

Tifiiorepov  ^^,  oJfiat^  to  iavrwv  xp&fia,  Morellus  chaugcs  this  in  the 
text  to  TifittvT€poy,  But  on  the  margin  he  gives  ct\  o7fiai^  instead 
of  TifitwTcpov  he  olfkfti.  This  evidently  is  the  correct  reading,  and  is 
that  of  the  M.S.  «-,  firom  which  he  derived  it.  Yet  Olearius,  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  source  of  Morellus^s  7/>,  keeps  the  Aldine  reading  with 
Morellus's  correction,  adding  simply  enough  '^onmes  nostri  codices 
habent  ^t',  oc/ta/,  quod  et  Morellus  invenerat :  utrumque  fern  potest.'* 
In  some  cases,  even  where  Morellus  incorporates  the  «r  reading  in  the 
text,  and  gives  the  Aldine  reading  on  the  mi  f^^ 

looking  at  his  ovm  Aldine  copy,  belieroi  i 
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reading.  Thus  (vi.  3,)  a  young  man  named  Timasion,  wants  to  join 
ApoUonius  and  his  companions  while  sailing  on  the  Nile.    The  Aldine 

reads,   ikctcvc  irpoahovval  ol  t^9  rou  irXarwvoi  Koivwvla^,     IforeOlUy 

from  the  TT.  MS.  reads  ttXov^  placmg  vXatosvo^  on  the  marginu  With 
inexcusable  carelessness,  Qlcarius,  having  Aldus  before  hinoy  says, 
ToO  irXou,  Probabilior  lectio  quam  qu®  est  in  codice  Yaticano,  Palir- 
tino,  et  Vratislaviensi,  qui  habent  tou  wXarn^vo^^  quod  Morello  edam 
in  quihusdam  repertum !  Yet,  with  all  this,  we  should  not  dejueciate 
Olearius.  His  work  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  MoreUus ;  and 
his  explanations  and  notes — ^whence  derived  we  need  not  enquire — are 
often  of  great  service  for  the  understanding  of  our  author,  especiaOy 
when  he  exhibits  the  rhetorical  graces  of  his  calling. 

We  shall  here  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  improvements  effected 
by  the  care  of  Kayser.  The  scholar  will  perceive  that  they  are  of  all 
kinds,  from  a  mere  emendation  of  accent  to  a  change  of  the  sense. 
They  abound  in  every  page,  and  are  taken  at  random. 


Oleabius,  p.  95. 

BevBpa  Se  ol  irpoao/iota  (/)v€i 
wepl  Ta9  6\0a9^  xai  rt  xal  fivpov 
ivhihorai  tSjv  tevhpwvm 

0.,  p.  121. 

y/rijtpov  TJpovvTo  70V9  avhpa^,  yfidpm 
javov  wapa7r\rfaito9m 

0.,   p.  138. 

oTToaot  avOetJdv  tcrjiroif  [0a  <r*] 
fipvetv  avTO, 

0.,  p.  141. 
(f)i\oco<f>ia9  fi6v7f9    fv^/SovXcu- 

0.,  p.  142. 

Aoi/lOV  Be  V<f)€p7rOVT09  TtjV    E0f- 

coVf  Kal  dovTUJ9  QvotBovtrrf9  t^9 
votroVf  ,  ,  .  o  ^AwoWu)uio9  .  ,  ,  , 
wpovXe'^e 

0.,  p.  165. 

rraWovat  to(9  a(/>poBtiriot9, 


ELatser,  p.  44. 

hevhpa  Be  oi  vpoaofiota  0vc« 
vapa  ra9  ox0a9,  kcu  rt  cat  ftvpop 
ixBiBorai  t&v  Bivhpwvm 

K.|  p.  56. 

e-<  ^6  7c  dpioTivBijv  ^  Kal  cstb 
"^(fiov  ifpovmo  rov9  at^^pat^  ovc 
au  TffiapTavov  ;  vapair\fiai»t* 

K.,  p.  64. 

Krjiroi  Be  birocoi  k.  t,  X. 


E.,  p.  65. 

(/>t\otro(f>tiji    fiopri    ^vfifiov\€vv¥ 
7rpotre\etv, 

E.,  p.  66. 

Aoifiov  Be  v<f>epvovTo%  rR>r*E0e« 
troVf  Kal  ovTTtv,  r.  t.  €. 


E«y  p.  75. 

TraXevovtn  to«?  a^^po^icioi^^ 
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The  same  minute  attention  is  paid  throughout  even  in  the  case  of 
^usebius,  which  one  would  have  deemed  liable  to  the  editor's  neglect 

Kayser  seems  to  have  met  with  the  aid  of  scholars  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  in  collating  MSS.,  and  lending  him  assistance  of  various  kinds. 
We  find  named  Jacobs,  Schneider,  Bekker,  Miller,  Fr.  de  Furia,  Co- 
bet,  Gersdorf,  Boissonade,  Roulet,  Schonemann,  Scholefield,  Grabham, 
and  others.  In  return  for  this,  excellent  as  the  present  edition  is,  and 
much  superior  to  any  that  has  gone  before,  he  owes  Europe  a  better 
edition  still.  There  remains  much  to  be  amended  in  the  text.  The 
typographical  errata  are  much  more  numerous  than  we  had  antici- 
pated from  the  minute  scholarship  of  the  editor.  The  notes  are  capa- 
ble of  useful  extension ;  and  we  should  have  all  the  works  attributed 
by  him  to  Philostratus.  The  volume  is  somewhat  difficult  of  reference, 
as  there  are  no  marginal  references  to  the  number  of  the  IxKjfb.  Above 
all — the  punctuation !  Every  editor  certainly  must  be  allowed  his 
own  system  of  punctuating.  But  there  are  extremes ;  and  our  editor 
is  extreme.  Let  us  give  a  specimen  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  First, 
for  Latin,  let  the  following  serve  as  a  sample :  '^  Atque  restitute  vc- 
rioris  lectionis  exempla  vide  potissimum  ea,  quse  infra  posui,  quod 
explicationem  attinet,  Notse  ad  calcem  adjects  nonnlsl  nova  et  erra- 
torum  retractationem  habent,  quse  adhuc  probabilia  visa  sunt,  in  priore 
editione  reliqui,  citationes  tantum  ex  antiquis  scriptoribus,  quos  Phi- 
lostratus passim  respicit,  illinc  transtuli."    {Prooem.  ad  Vit.  Soph.  p. 

V.)  Next,  for  Greek,  read  this  :  '^  xal  7r\a<yriicij9  fiev  iroXKa  eicff^  Kal 
rfap  aino  rb  wXdrreiv  xai  y  iv  Tif  ;^a\ici^  /it/irjtr  19  icai  oi  feovTC*  rrjtf 
\vr)fdtvri¥  1j  rriP  Hapiav  \i0ov  ical  6  iXeipav,  xai,  v^  A/a,  y  rfXtftpiKij  wKatr^ 
Tir^,  ^w<^paff>ta  Be  ^v^fiepXtfrat  fikv  ex  xp**ff^^*^'^9  TrpaTrei  Be  oh  rotho 
fiovov^  aWa  xai  vXeto)  aofpi^erai  djro  rovTov  ^e  €1^09  ovro9  ^  Airo  rwv 
iroWtiov  y  erepa  rcx^y^  trKtdv  re  r^dp  d7ro<f>ati/ei  Kal  pXififia  r^tr^vwcKei 
aWo  fjLev  Tov  fiefLyvoTOSj  SXKo  Be  tov  d\f^ovvT09  ij  tov  'Xp.ipov709  Kal 
ai/rya?  ofijuartovy  oTrolai  elaiv^  o  7r\a(rriKb9  fiev  t««  rJKia"ra  iprfd^eratf 
Xapowov  Be  ofifia  Kal  f^XavKOV  Kal  fUXav  <^pa(/)iKrj  olBe,  Kal  ^avOtjv 
KOfiyu  otBe  Kal  wvparju  Kal  ffXUbaav  Kal  eaOfJ709  xptofia  Kal  orrXtvp  OaXd" 
fiov9  T€  Kat  oiKia9  Kal  dXay  Kal  opy  Kal  iny^a?  Kal  701/  alOepa  cV  iJ" 
Toi/Ta.     [Imctgines^  p.  379.) 

It  is  proper  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  worth  of  the  work  is 
much  enhanced  by  Indices,  by  valuable  preliminary  remarks  on  each 
treatise,  (excepting  the  letters  of  Apollonius,  and  the  tractate  of  Eusc- 
bius,)  and  especially  by  the  Preface,  where  the  editor  gif*g  a  brief  but 
instructive  view  of  the  training  by  which  the  rhetorician  of  ancient 
tiroes  acquired  mastery  in  his  art. 


V.  'L  y 
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2.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  :  from  the  Text  of  Kiihiier* 
With  copious  English  Explanatory  Notes,  Life,  Chronology,  Exa- 
mination Questions,  and  Indexes.  By  D.  B.  Hickiei  LL.D.  Lon- 
don :  Longman,  1847. 

A  good  school  edition  of  Xcnophon's  Memorahilia  of  Socrates  was 
still  a  desideratum,  even  after  the  excellent  edition  of  Bomemann, 
which  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1829.  The  task  of  supplying  sach  id 
edition  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  KUhner,  at  the  request  of  V.  C.  F. 
Rost,  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  It  appeared  in 
1841.  Like  all  KUhner's  works,  it  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  he  takes  in  hand,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  edited  works  in  the  whole  collection  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  Dr.  Hickie's  edition  is  based  upon  that  of  Eiilmer,  though 
Dr.  n.  has  not  always  adopted  the  reading  of  Eiihner,  as  we  might 
be  led  to  believe  from  the  title-page.  As  the  work  is  without  a  pre- 
face, and  the  editor  does  not  inform  us  what  he  has  done  for  his  author, 
we  shall  give  an  account  of  what  the  book  contains.  After  the  dedi- 
cation, there  follows  a  chronological  table  of  the  History  of  GreecCi 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  B.  C.  360,  (from  p.  v.  to 
xxvni.)  We  cannot  see  any  reason  for  inserting  such  a  table  in  an 
edition  of  the  Memorabilia.  Surely  all  that  can  be  desired  would  have 
been  to  give  the  chronological  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  Xeno- 
phon  or  Socrates,  so  far  as  they  arc  known ;  but  Dr.  Hickie  has  given 
us  a  great  deal  more  than  is  known,  the  chronology  from  B.  C.  1570 
being  stated  as  though  it  were  as  well  established  as  that  of  any  period 
about  which  we  liave  contemporary  authorities.  Even  when  he  comes 
to  the  historical  times,  the  statements  in  regard  to  Xenophon  are  only 
calculated  to  mislead  the  student.  Xenophon,  without  any  rcmaik  or 
comment,  is  stated  to  have  been  bom  in  B.  C.  450,  and  to  have  died 
in  B.  C.  360.  "Where  is  the  authority  for  this  ?  No  ancient  writer 
mentions  the  date  either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death.  All  that  can  be 
said  upon  these  points  is  merely  conjectural.  According  to  Lncian, 
Xenophon  lived  to  the  age  of  upwards  of  ninety ;  at  the  battle  of  Deliom, 
in  B.  C.  424,  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates ;  and  he  must  have  been 
alive  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherae  in  B.C,  357. 
As  therefore  Xenophon  served  as  a  soldier  in  B.  C.  424,  we  may  sap- 
pose  him  to  have  then  been  a  young  man  of  about  twenty,  which  wotdd 
bring  his  birth  back  to  the  year  B.  C.  444 ;  and  as  we  know  that  he 
attained  the  age  of  upwards  of  ninety,  he  may  have  died  about  B,  C. 
354.  But  all  this  is  a  calculation  by  mere  approximation ;  and  why  is 
the  student  not  informed  of  this  ?  Why  is  he  made  to  believe  that  all 
is  established  beyond  a  doubt  ?    Dr.  Hickie  might  have  satisfied  him- 
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self  upon  all  these  points  by  consulting  Kjiiger^s  excellent  Qucestiones 
Criticce  de  Xenophontis  Vita,  (Halle,  1822.)  It  would  have  been  far 
better  if,  instead  of  such  a  chronological  table,  Dr.  Hickie  had  given 
us  the  valuable  Prolegomena  of  KiQiner,  which  embrace  interesting 
essays  on  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Memorabilia ;  on  the  character 
of  Socrates,  as  delineated  by  Xenophon ;  on  the  Dajmon  of  Socrates ; 
on  the  time  when  the  Memorabilia  were  composed ;  on  the  various 
editions  and  MSS.  of  the  work,  &c.  The  text  occupies  104  pages, 
and  then  follows  a  very  closely  printed  commentary,  from  p.  105  to 
207.  To  judge  from  the  title-page,  we  might  believe  that  the  com- 
mentary was  entirely  Dr.  Hickie's ;  but  a  comparison  with  Kiihner's 
notes  shows  that  the  whole  is  essentially  the  commentary  of  the  Ger- 
man editor,  whose  notes  are  sometimes  translated  into  English  with- 
out acknowledgment,  and  sometimes  quoted  as  Kiihner's  in  the  origi- 
nal Latin.  Now  and  then,  the  English  editor  has  enlarged  the  notes 
or  added  a  few  remarks  of  his  own,  which  however  are  not  always 
of  the  most  accurate  kind.  In  the  very  first  page,  for  example,  we 
find  the  statement  that  ''  wv  is  sometimes  used  in  the  signification  of 
oTi,^  with  a  reference  to  Viger,  vni.  10,  8,  which,  by  the  way,  should 
be  vm.  10,  7.  Both  Dr.  Hickie  and  Viger  are  wrong  in  their  explana- 
tion, at  least  as  far  as  the  passage  in  question  is  concerned  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  commentary  is  very  useful,  and  one  of  the  best 
that  we  have  in  our  language.  We  should  not  have  much  reason  to 
quarrel,  if  that  which  is  Kiihner's  had  been  distinctly  assigned  to  him, 
and  had  thus  been  distinguished  from  tlie  additions  of  the  English 
editor. 

After  the  commentary,  there  follow  nearly  six  pages  of  examination 
questions.  The  practice  of  drawing  up  sets  of  such  questions  in  school- 
books,  seems  to  us  to  be  ruinous  to  all  solid  education ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  they  are  not  only  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  a  large  number 
of  teachers  so  utterly  unfit  for  their  office,  that  after  having  gone 
through  a  chapter,  they  are  not  even  able  to  put  appropriate  questions  to 
their  pupils ;  but  support  and  encouragement  is  given  to  such  teachers, 
by  placing  before  them  the  questions  they  have  to  put  to  their  pupils. 
In  the  second  place,  such  questions  naturally  lead  the  pupil  to  disre- 
gard every  thing  not  noticed  in  them,  and  therefore  strengthen  and 
confirm  him  in  the  vicious  habit  of  cramming,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  the  examiner.  The  last  portion  of  the  book  consists  of 
three  very  complete  and  useful  indexes,  from  p.  214  to  244.  Notwith- 
standing the  strictures  which  we  have  felt  compelled  to  make,  flp 
book  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  utility  to  students,  for  Kflhii 
notes  are  very  valuable ;  and  we  should  indeed  have  great 
gratitude,  if  Dr.  Hickie  had  always  told  his  reader  wfaal  M 
himself  and  what  to  Kiihner, 
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3.  Ancient  Art  and  its  Remains  ;  or,  a  Manual  of  the  Archaeology  of 
Art.  By  C.  0.  MuUer.  Translated  from  the  Geiman  by  John 
Leitch,  London,  1847.    8vo. 

It  has  been  often  and  justly  remarked  as  a  matter  of  surpnse,  that 
the  study  of  ancient  art  is  not  pursued  among  us  with  that  vigour, 
earnestness,  and  comprehensiveness,  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
country  that  possesses  greater  treasures  of  ancient  art  than  any  other 
in  Europe,  if  we  except  Italy.    German  scholars  have  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  branches  of  antiquarian  knowledgCy  far  outstripped  us, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  endeavour  to  make  good  our 
past  neglect.    The  best  that  could  be  done  under  these  circumstances, 
was,  to  translate  the  admirable  work  of  the  illustrious  MUIler,  which 
is  a  history  of  the  fine  arts  among  aU  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
which  has  long  been  so  well  known  to  those  Engfish  scholars  who  are 
conversant  with  German,  that  it  is  needless  here  to  dwell  up<Hi  its 
great  usefulness  and  excellencies.    We  shall  therefore  confijie  oar  re- 
marks to  the  translation,  congratulating  in  the  outset  those  who  have 
now  the  means  of  acquiring  a  complete  and  systematic  knowledge  of 
the  artistic  genius  of  the  ancients.    The  translation  is  executed  with 
great  accuracy  and  fidelity ;  but  we  must  repeat  here  what  on  a  fonner 
occasion  we  said  about  Mr.  Leitch's  translation  of  Miiller's  ProUffo^ 
mena :  he  keeps  too  closely  to  the  German  idiom,  whereby  his  trans* 
lation  is  often  unintelligible  to  the  mere  English  reader.    A  trans- 
lator from  the  German  must  first  digest  the  sentiments  of  his  author, 
and  convert  them  into  his  own  succum  et  sanguinem,  and  after  haTlng 
gone  through  this  process,  he  should  ask  himself,  how  should  we  ex- 
press the  same  thought  or  idea  in  plain  English  ?  for  the  modes  of 
expressing  the  same  thing  are  often  quite  different  in  the  two  lan- 
guages, and  a  form  of  expression  may  be  quite  familiar  to  the  ear  and 
mind  of  a  German,  but  appears  to  us  confused  and  strange.    The 
second  edition  of  the  German  original,  from  which  the  present  trans- 
lation is  made,  appeared  in  1835,  and  there  is  probably  no  period  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  ancient  art  has  made  greater  and  more  im- 
portant acquisitions  than  >vithin  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.     The  Bri- 
tish Museum  alone  has  within  that  period  acquired  some  of  its  choicest 
relics,  and  the  valuable  dissertations  on  particular  works  of  art  which 
have  been  published,  are  almost  innumerable.    Now,  it  would  certain- 
ly not  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Mr.  L.  should,  in  their 
proper  places,  have  noticed  at  least  all  the  more  important  works  of 
art,  and  especially  those  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  since  the  publication  of  the  German  original    Tlie  labour, 
which  would  not  have  been  very  great,  would  have  greatly  enhanced 
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the  value  of  his  book ;  but  as  it  is,  the  reader  may  peruse  the  work 
from  beginning  to  end  without  hearing  a  word,  to  mention  one  ex- 
ample, of  the  beautiful  Lycian  marbles,  or  of  the  vast  literature  on 
ancient  art  that  has  accumulated  within  the  last  twelve  years.  We 
hope  this  deficiency  will  be  remedied,  if  there  should  be  a  demand  for 
a  new  edition. 

As  a  pleasing  sign  that  the  study  of  ancient  art  is  making  some 
progress  in  this  country,  we  may  mention,  that  we  have  just  seen  an 
announcement  of  a  History  of  Painting,  ancient  and  modem,  by  the 
accomplished  artist  Ralph  Womum,  who  is  already  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  ancient  art. 


4.  On  the  Site  op  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    With  a  Plan  of  Jerusalem. 
By  George  Finlay,  Esq.  K.  R.  6.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

There  has,  especially  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Robinson's  Bibli' 
cal  Researches,  been  a  strong  opinion  on  the  part  of  many,  that  the 
site  generally  shown  as  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  not  only  has  not 
been  authenticated,  but  that  it  is  not  authentic.  The  ground  for  the 
former  opinion,  is  the  untrustworthiness  of  tradition ;  that  of  the  othen 
the  position  of  the  city  walls.  It  is  certain  that  the  actual  site  was 
toithout  the  gate,  (Heb.  xni.  12 ;  John,  xix.  20.)  Now,  Dr.  Robinson 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  site,  as  at  present  pointed  out, 
muBt  have  been  within  the  city  walls.  The  Reverend  George  Williams, 
in  his  Holy  City,  and  Lord  Nugent,  in  his  Lands,  Classical  and  Sab- 
ered, maintain-  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  and  meet  Dr.  Robinson's  to- 
pography by  a  counter  topography. 

Mr.  Finlay,  the  able  author  of  Greece  under  the  Romans,  gives  up 
tradition,  and  all  reliance  on  a  counter  topography,  but  maintains  the 
authenticity  of  the  site.  He  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  the  wails,  alleging,  that  after  this  point  is  established 
aliunde,  the  proved  position  of  the  site  will  furnish  certain  ground  for 
ascertaining  other  doubted  localities.  The  position  of  the  walls,  he 
argues,  is  too  uncertain  to  constitute  any  proof  in  the  question  of  the 
site ;  but  the  site  question  settled,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  other  localities. 

His  peculiar  ground  rests  partly  on  the  narrative  of  Eusebius,  in 
the  Third  Book  of  his  Life  of  Constantine,  and  partly  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  Roman  registers.  ''  The  census  was  so  perfect,  that  throughout 
the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  every  private  estate  was  sur- 
veyed ;  maps  were  constructed,  indicating  not  only  every  locality  pos- 
sessing a  name,  but  so  detailed  that  every  field  was  measured.^ 
These  maps  were  "  engraved  on  brass,  andde\»o^vi^\xv>^'!^vwv\i^Tv^ 
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register  office ;  while  copies,  taken  on  linen,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  administrations,  and  in  the  provincial  archiyes."  And  so, 
when  Constantine  determined  to  discover  the  exact  site  of  the  tomb 
of  our  Saviour,  he  had  only  to  consult  the  archives.  This  discoveiy 
was  all  the  easier,  as  a  temple  to  Venus  had  been  built  oyer  the 
tomb. 

There  is  much  ingenuity  in  this ;  and  it  is  supported  by  proo&, 
evidently  the  result  of  much  labour.  But  after  examining  the  passage 
of  Eusebius  in  which  the  narrative  of  the  discovery  is  giTen,  we 
must  confess  that  we  see  nothing  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  any 
search  into  archives.  Nor  can  we  believe,  as  our  author  does,  (p. 
35,)  that  the  very  circumstance  of  Constantine^s  having  ascertained 
the  site  by  consulting  the  archives,  prevented  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians from  stating  so  important  a  fact. 

StiU  this  pamphlet  adds  to  our  means  of  getting  at  the  truth.  Tra- 
dition, and  the  position  of  the  walls,  and  the  archives,  may  lead  us, 
at  last,  to  certainty  regarding  a  point  so  interesting  to  every  CShris- 
tian  scholar. 


5.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Alpine  Passes  of  Strabo,  by  William 
John  Law,  Esq.    London.    J.  Rodwell,  1844. 

Strabo  (lib.  rv.  p.  209,  Ed.  Ccis.)  has  these  words,  while  speaking 
of  the  account  of  the  Alps  as  given  by  Polybius : — tirrapa^  6'  v*^. 

Paaei9  opofia^ei  fiovov  *  hia  Aif^viDV  fklv^  Tffv  trf^tara  rtf  Tv/»/my<xf 
weXdyci  '  eira  rrjv  6ia  Tavpiviov,  ^v  'Avvipa^  BtyXOev  *  etra  ruw  i^a 
^aXatrawv  *  reraprrjp  ^e   t^v  Bia  *Panwv  *  airaffa^  Kpijfi,vwh€i9,     TwO 

questions  arise  from  these  words.  Does  Strabo  mean  to  give  only 
the  substance,  or  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  statement  of  Polybius? 
Supposing  it  is  the  substance  only,  is  the  meaning  of  the  elder  his- 
torian accurately  reported  by  Strabo? 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  passage  to  oblige  us  to  condudt 
that  Strabo  is  quoting  the  language  of  Polybius ;  though  this  is  the 
opinion  of  M.  Letronne,  {Jourrial  des  Savans,  December  1819,  p.  754, 
in  Law,  p.  47.)  And  there  is  so  much  to  lead  us  to  believe  tho  con- 
trary, that  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  a  mere  report. 

But  even  as  to  the  substance  itself,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
words,  yv  ^Awipa^  ^u/XeePy  are  intended  by  Strabo  to  ascribe  the 
statement  involved  in  them  to  Polybius,  or  proceed  directly  from  the 
geographer,  as  an  explanatory  averment  of  his  own.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Law,  that  the  former  is  the  more  probable  from  the  whole  scope 
of  the  passage.    And  then  comes  the  great  enquiry, — ^what  weight  is 
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tills  passage  entitled  to  have  in  the  question  of  Hannlbars  passage 
over  the  Alps  ? 

Whitaker,  long  ago,  in  his  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  (vol. 
I.  p.  364,)  treated  the  statement  of  Strabo  with  great  contempt,  when 
he  speaks  of  him  as  "  noting  incidentally,  and  as  from  Poly  bias  only, 
whom  we  are  sure  he  has  most  grossly  misrepresented,  that  Hannibal 
marched  over  Mont  Gen^vre."  The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  after  a 
searching  disquisition,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  he  does 
on  various  grounds :  Strabo^s  mistakes  in  reporting  Caesar ;  the  pro- 
bability that  he  wrote  vaguely  on  this  subject,  as  HannlbaFs  passage 
over  the  Alps  was  not  a  matter  of  interest  to  him ;  the  improbability 
that  Polybius  made  a  catalogue  of  passages  over  the  Alps,  and  es- 
pecially that  he  should  have  mentioned  only  one  Salassian  pass,  and 
the  gieat  unlikelihood  of  his  having  known  the  Taurini  pass  at  all, 
or  any  part  of  the  Alps  in  that  neighbourhood.  This  leads  to  an 
instructive  enquiry  into  the  knowledge  possessed  both  by  Polybius 
and  Strabo,  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Po.  Finally, — after  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  the  passage  be  genuine,  it  is  "  altogether  an  ex- 
pression by  Strabo  in  his  own  words  of  his  own  confused  and  erroneous 
recollections,*^  he  intimates  that  the  three  words  yv  ^Avulftan  i'lrfKOey^ 
have  not  been  found  by  Gustavus  Cramer  in  his  examination  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  highest  authority,  not  previously  examined^  the 
Epitome  Vaticana,  No.  482. 

We  do  not  concur  in  all  the  details  through  which  the  writer  tm^ 
ducts  his  argument ;  but,  in  his  main  concltisian,  the  wMthkiNmeM 
of  the  passage,  we,  with  Whitaker  and  others,  eof dially  agree ;  ftfid 
we  recommend  the  Treatise  to  all  interested  m  the  Aneknt  G^iOffrx^f 
of  the  Alps,  as  possessed  of  both  sebolanAiip  and  ina^t^nrntj. 

We  would  recommend  Mr.  Law  to  look  ^rcUer  $UU^  ihn  ti^^^m^m^ 
tion  of  his  Greek.  Such  errors  z»  i^-ra,  Stmw^  ^'i^^*^^  *^^  nffhnptff- 
tant ;  but  they  oflfend  the  eye,  and  so  far  itrrett  IImp  ^nr^d  f4  ^HfH%U. 
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XXIIL 
ON  THE  DITHTEAMB/ 


Plato,  Euripides,  and  Pindar,  with  one  accord,  refer  the 
name  Dithyrambus  to  the  birth  of  the  god  Dionysus.  The 
first  {Ltegg.  p.  700,  A.)  paraphrases  it  by  Acovoooo  t^vsoic  ;  Euri- 
pides {BoGch.  vs.  526,)  makes  Zeus  exclaim  at  the  burning  of 
Semele,  ^^  Come  Dithyrambus,  enter  my  womb  of  man  ;**  and 
Pindar,  in  his  first  Dithyramb,  in  which  he  took  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  Dithyramb,  (Strab.  X.  3,  p.  323,)  derived  the 
name  firom  XDdt  ^afifio,  words  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  Zeus 
when  he  brought  the  god  forth :  Frcug.  55,  56.  ed.  Bergk. 
Later,  probably  Alexandrian  litterati  made  out  an  allusion  to 
the  cave  with  two  entrances,  (dtdopocs)  in  which  the  god  was 
reared,  and  to  the  two  openings  at  his  double  birth ;  but  in  so 
doing,  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  escaped  their  notice. 

As  is  commonly  the  case,  the  grounds  which  gave  rise  to  this 
etymology  are  of  more  importance  than  the  etymology  itself. 
Whether  the  legend  of  the  sewing  up  in  the  thigh  grew  out  of 
this  etymology,  or  the  etymology  out  of  the  legend,  the  deri- 
vation of  pofA^  firom  pacpo)  must  be  abandoned,  as  the  syllables 
&9u  would  thus  admit  of  none  but  a  forced  interpretation.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  vrith  some  modems,'  we  derive  ftOopop^oCt 


^  Tmulated  from  the  German  by  C. 
Km^tWataon,  of  Trinity  College,  Gam- 
bridge. 

i  W.  M.  Schmidt,  l>yaiiir.  in  D\Ay- 
fomimm.     Thia  intereating  eaaay  haa 
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Z«it.  n.  274. 1845,  to  whoae  Tiewa  I  g^Te 
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as  if  it  were  xixopiajjipo^,  from  xiTopoc  or  ooxopo^,  "  a  goat,"  we  are 
in  the  first  place  destitute  of  all  authority  for  the  fusion  of  the 
three  T —  sounds  into  one  another ;  and  secondly,  we  haye  no 
means  of  explaining  how  the  Xa\i^  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  dithyramb. 

The  first  syllable  of  the  word  &&6pa|i^,  like  that  of  At&iuooc^ 
contains  the  name  of  Zeus,  inasmuch  as  it  is  contracted  firom 
da:  compare  juicsttj;,  duicoXta,  and  Jupiter  for  Diupiter.  In 
dopopiPoC)  we  must  look  upon  the  (i  as  a  euphonic  insertion. 
Compare  Ipefi^ot  and  Eps^o^;,  x6pu|ji^  and  xopocpiQ,  limpidus  and 
liquidus,  orpofi^c  fi^ni  oxpicpa),  x6}i^7j  from  xuirrci) ;  and  6opapoc 
we  consider  to  be  a  cognate  form  of  dopopoc  and  t6p^y],  torba.' 
T6pp7j  was  the  name  of  the  festival  of  Dionysus  at  Argos,  (Pan- 
san.  II.  24,  7.) ;  tup^oCa  was  the  dithyrambic  dance  ;^  ouppijviqc 
XopoC)  a  turbulent  chorus.^ 

Another  cognate  of  dupa|ji^  presents  itself  in  ApCoqi^oc,  trium- 
phus.  dpeofi^aoi  *  dopop^oot,  Po^ooi,  says  Hesychius.  BpCoyPoc 
was  in  its  signification  distinguished  from  Mipa^^ ;  for  it  de- 
noted a  hymn  to  the  god,  (Aiovuotaxo^  S)ivoc»)  as  well  as  the  god 
himself.  See  Suidas,  ivoporecv,  and  Eiym,  Mag.  A  late  dithy* 
rambic  poet  has  combined  both  words  in  one,  9(xa|JiPo&8upaiiPoc- 
The  stem  is  to  be  found  in  d6p(t>,  Aopvufu,  firom  which  also  are 
to  be  deriyed  96poo<  and  dpioo,  i.  e.  piflcvTstc  xod  vufifot ;  and  lastly, 
dptaot^,  ^  Tcbv  iccxTpov  [lovia.     See  Suidas. 

Ai96pa|iPo<;  then,  as  it  were  Aio^  dopopoc*  signifies  the  ^  futtrnf^ 
lent  disorder  of  a  storm,  a  tempest."  So  that  those  ancient 
writers  were  not  in  error  who  affirmed  that  the  name  alluded 
to  the  birth,  i.  e,  the  being  of  the  god.  For  the  bdng 
nysus  does  actually  consist  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
ther,  in  the  yariations  of  atmosphere  by  dampness,  doodiness, 
rain,  storms,  and  tempests  ;  while  Apollo,  on  the  other  hand, 
denotes  all  that  is  orderly  and  unchanged  (v6}ioc)  as  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  stars.  Dionysus  further  implies  yegetable 
moisture,  and  is  on  that  account  more  especially  the  parent  of 
the  intoxicating  juice  which  gives  rise  to  great  disorder  in  the 
mind.     It  was  no  erroneous  conception,  then,  which  was  enter- 


*  PoUux,  IT.  16.— r«^^3«#;^  H  ImmXun 
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tained  as  to  the  nature  of  both  gods  by  those  ancient  inquirers 
whose  views  we  find  in  Plutarch,  {De  £1  ap.  Delph.  p.  389.) 
*^  We  hear  inquirers  (deoXdyoiv,)  both  in  poems  and  in  prose 
singing  and  saying  that  God  is  Eternal  and  Imperishable,  but 
that,  in  pursuance  of  some  predetermined  counsels,  he  undergoes 
transformations,  and  at  one  time  assimilates  all  things,  one  to 
another,  by  conflagration,  at  another  makes  manifold  manifes- 
tations of  himself  in  various  forms,  conditions,  and  powers,  such 
as  the  creation  which  now  is.  He  is  called  by  the  most  familiar 
of  names ;  but  the  learned,  wishing  to  conceal  him  from  the 
vulgar,  call  his  transformation  into  fire  ''Aic6XX(ov,  on  account 
of  its  desolating,  and  ^dcpoci  from  its  purifying  qualities.  In  his 
transmutation  and  dispersion  into  air,  fire,  water,  earth,  stars, 
and  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  they  speak  obscurely 
of  the  condition  and  change,  as  a  rending  asunder  and  dismem- 
bering, and  give  it  the  name  of  Atdvuoo^  and  Zoypeu^  and  Nux'ci- 
Xco(  and  Ioo^oityjci  ftnd  speak  of  annihilations  and  disappear- 
ances, of  departures  from  and  restorations  to  life,  of  obscure 
sayings  and  stories  corresponding  to  the  above-named  transfor- 
mations ;  to  the  one  they  sing  dUhyrambie  songs^  impasaumed 
ani  varied^  of  a  rambling  and  intricate  character ;  (for,  says 
.£schylus,  |u&)P6av  icpiica  &A6pa|A^  Sfifltpteitv  oupeocvov  Atovuocp,)  to 
the  other  the  paean,  an  orderly  and  sober  hymn.  The  one,  too, 
is  represented  in  drawings  and  figures  as  young  and  never  wax- 
ing old,  the  other  in  multiform  varieties  of  shape  and  person. 
In  a  word,  to  the  one  they  attribute  symmetry,  order,  and  un- 
mixed earnestness  of  purpose,  to  the  other  a  sort  of  uneven 
compotmd  of  sportive  drollery  and  wanton  outrage,  of  earnest- 
neee  and  frenzy,  (hailing  him  as  eCtov  ipoqfuvatxa  |jLa(vo|iivatc  A(6- 
vuoov  ivMovxa  Ttfionc,  in  which  the  peculiar  features  of  either 
transformation  are  cleverly  comprised).  But  whereas  the  time 
of  the  cycles  in  these  transformations  is  not  the  same,  that  of 
the  so-caUed  cycle  of  completion  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
cycle  of  destruction,  they  preserve  the  analogy  in  this  point  by 
using  the  paean  at  sacrifices  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  at 
the  commencement  of  winter  they  awake  the  dithyramb  to  life, 
and  abandon  the  paean,  for  three  months  ofiering  up  invocations 
to  the  one  god  instead  of  the  other :  three  to  one  being  the 
proportion  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  time  of  the 
world's  consistence  and  that  of  its  conflagration." 

This  passage  also  fiimishes  us  with  evidence  as  to  the  de»i^ 
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and  character  of  the  most  ancient  dithyramb,  as  it  was  corutti 
tuted  previously  to  the  changes  wrought  in  it  by  Arion,  as 
which  it  coDttnoed  to  wear  at  sacrifices  and  banquets.     For  fl 
these  occasions  there  prevailed  an  analogous  alternation  In 
tween  the  paean  and  the  dithyramb,  as  we  are  told  by  Phtloclioi 
rus  in  Athen.  p.  628,  F.  "  At  the  first  libation,  they  sang  pacant 
to  Apollo  with  becoming  calmness,  and  later  on,  whcQ  vsriUM 
with  wine,  dithyrambs  to  Dionysus."     The  dithyramb  wa«  ori- 
ginally nothing  but  a  paean  to  Dionysus,  and  hence  aasuredlj 
of  an  equally  ancient  date  in  Greece  with  the  god  himself.     1m 
^dxy^  was  shouted  out  instead  of  lij  naiin,  and  from  thia  excL 
mation  arose  the  name  li^cDtya^,  which  may  have  b€<eu  pvcnliAl 
to  this  original  extempore  dithyramb :    comp.   Procl.   p.  381^ 

>M  ^pottiTian.     If,  as  the  dithjrambic  poet  Telestcs  (frag.  6.] 
assures  us,  the  Phrygian  com[)anions  of  Pelope  sang  at  d  "  " " 
bouts,  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  tb« 
gods,  it  is  very  possible,  if  we  take  into  consideration  tbo  i 
temal  connection  between  her  worship  and  that  of  Dionyatts, 
(comp.  Find.  fr.  49,  Bergk.  and  Eurip,  Bacch.)  that  the  son 
here  spoken  of  were  dithyrambs.     As  soon  as  lyric  poetry  cai 
into  existence,  it  enlisted  such  subjects  into  its  service.     Thni 
we  hear  Archilochus  boasting,    "  that  when  his  minil  is  to* 
flamed  with  n-ine,  he  is  able  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  bir 
strain  of  king  IMonysus."     To  him  were  also  attributed  tint 
old  l&^x«  which  had  been  banded  down.     Hepharst.  p,  W,  h 
xtK  Ava^E(>o(iivoi4  Eti  'ApyjXoyw  h^ix/wi.     In  like  manner, 
poet  Epicharmus  says  in  his  Philoctefea,  "  No  ditiiyramb  will 
be  thine,  if  thou  drinkest  water."    Consequently  W.  M. ! 
(^IHatribe  in  Dithyr.  Berlin,  184-5,)  is  very  wrong  in  i 
the  existence  of  the  dithyramb  before  the  time  of  Arion,  i 
trying  to  make  out  of  the  poet  Archilochus  an  Antiloohos,  ( 
whom  nest  to  nothing  is  known.     It  is  true  that  HerodotMii 
I,  23,  and  Pindar,  (apud  Proclum,")  assert  that  Arion  fimt  in- 
vented the  dithyramb  t    but  we  can  easily  ascertain,  from  i 
merous  examples,  what  signification  was  attached  to  the  wi 
invent  (toxew)  by  the  Greeks.     Besides,  the  dithyramb  of  Arion 
was  an  entirely  new  creation,  possessing,  however,  in  coramon 
with  the  earlier  ditliyranib,  a  humorous  mixture  of  the  gT«n 
and  the  gay,  and  a  frantic  wantonness.     For  the  o«e  was  «om< 
posed  to  suit  regular  choruses  of  fifty  personit,  while  the  ntfaei 
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was  sung  by  those  who  assisted  at  drinking  bouts  and  sacrifices. 
The  more  ancient  dithyramb,  according  to  Pindar,  {Dithyr.  i.) 
originated  at  Thebes ;  and  again,  in  one  of  his  hyporchemes,  he 
mentions  Naxos  as  its  birth-place,  (see  Schol.  Find.  Oh  xiii. 
25 ;)  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  agrees  with  Herodotus  in 
assigning  the  origin  of  the  later  dithyramb  to  Corinth,  (07. 13.) 
The  more  ancient  dithyramb  he  calls  a  homely  and  simple  strain 
(oxocvoT&eia  iocJcc),  firee  from  all  the  artifice  which  Lasus  em- 
ployed to  avoid  the  letter  o,  (see  Aristoxenus  ap.  Athen.  xi.  p. 
467,  A. ;  yni.  455,  C.)  as  being  ill  suited  to  the  flute  music  : 
Find.  fir.  48,  Bergk.  Arion  was  moreover  equally  celebrated  as 
the  creator  of  the  later  nomti  as  in  the  character  of  inventor 
of  the  dithyramb.  It  was  by  the  name  that  he,  as  virtuoso  and 
cithara  player,  procured  for  himself  so  much  respect  in  the 
towns  of  Magna  Grsecia,  earned  so  much  wealth,  and  lastly, 
gave  a  handle  to  the  fable  of  the  dolphin,  which  may  be  best 
interpreted  by  a  comparison  with  the  impression  made  by  the 
songs  of  Orpheus  on  the  brute  creation.  Schmidt  has  &llen 
into  error  on  this  subject,  and  suflered  himself  to  be  led  astray 
into  firuitless  investigations  on  a  supposed  connection  between 
the  dolphin  and  the  Dionysiac  worship,  in  order  to  shew,  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  above  named  important  testimonies, 
that  it  was  firom  Tarentum,  as  from  its  original  home,  that  the 
dithyramb  found  its  way  to  the  mother  country. 

The  innovation  made  by  Arion  consisted  in  the  introduction 
of  the  so-called  xuxXeoc  X^^  >^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  question  more  spe- 
cially presents  itself  what  kind  of  chorus  must  we  suppose  the 
xuxXeoc  X^^  ^  mean  ?  On  this  point  we  ought  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  Tzetzes,  and  his  more  immediate  predecessors,  who  very 
ignorantly  (JProleg.  ad  JLycophr.)  changes  the  expression  xox- 
Xtooc  QTfpw,  xopo<>^>  where  orijaat  signifies  "  to  introduce,"  into 


*  The  proofr  are  to  be  found  in  Pro- 
dot  Ckrut,  p.  419.    iv^nu  7^  riv  hfi- 

Jkfffifntuv  rnf  tfVit  'A^irr«ri>.iif  ^.iyu 
'A^imfUf  St  itfSrtt  rif  svsXio  <7y«y 
X»^9  i  and  in  the  SehoL  on  Pindar,  Ui7 


r«mirsfr«r  mtfriv  —  i  ft  %iH^mfnfit  X*t^ 
iTv  «v«Xi«f  ir^it  ^ivy^^f  »•  r  X. ;  and  in 
the  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Av,  1403,  'A»- 
Tiwmr^ts  ft  M»i  £v^^«yi«r  it  riiit  vwifuni' 
fim^i  fm^i  r§ht  Mtt»ki§»t  ;^«f«»r  rriir«i 
it^£r§f  ASrfv  r^  *K^fu§fim  *  §i  ft  i^x'^*' 
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Xopoz  itnui;  xijxXexu);,   and   accordingly  asserts  that  a  o1 
standing  in  a  circle  round  the  altar  is  what  is  meant,  in  coat 
distinction  to  the  draina,  where  the  chorus,  he  tays,  atood  in 
qiuidr&ngukr  form.    There  is  however  a  rast  diflbrence  betwi 
^((jpoi;  xwXio;  and  x^*  ^^""s  ruxijxihz.     It  must  also  be  boi 
in  mind  that  neither  woulrl  the  poems  themselves  liare  rerei< 
the  name  of  l^xuxXui,  or  of  xuxXta  {i£).t],  nor  the  poets  that 
iun!>w5i3a3xa)j>i,'  if  the  peculiarity  in  question  had  merely  al 
the  position  of  the  chorus,  instead  of  the  composition  and  cl 
r&cter  of  the  poems  themselves.     KuxXrj;  denotes  generally 
round,"  " a  ring"  or  a  circular  movement  revolving  back 
into  itself:  compare  &|xux>4o;  )keiToop7tst,  I7XUXX10;  r.atfe'.a,  and 
phrase,  t|»ixJjov  ^  au-nTt,  "  he  made  it  a  nile,"  (Dionys. 
p.  65D,  32  ;  Eunapius  ap.  Snid,  s.  v.)     In  speaking  of  poi 
which   have  a  regular  succession   of  strophes,   aiitistropl 
epodes,  iic.  or  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  parts,   Hcphaetii 
makes  use  of  the  expression  ^voxuxXr^sn  ^tW3N,  wliioh  is  of 
same  si^iticstion  as  avrarai^&oa  ^ojXeuwjoiv.     Tho  dithynuni 
of  Arion,  Lasos,  and  Simonides,  possessed  this  regularity  in 
roost  beautiiul  manner,  (Aristot.  Probl.  xix.  15  ;  Dionys.  Hw 
de  Comp.  c.  19,)  and  might  on  that  account,  at  all  event*,  be 
termed  roundelays  (Rundgesange),  especially  since  the 
was  of  a  totally  opposite  character.      I^  however,  we 
glance  at  the  composition  of  the  dithjT&mbic  chortts,  we 
not  fail  to  find  another  and  far  more  evident  cause  for 
appellation.     This  chorus  consisted  of  fiftj'  persons,  na  Si 
des  tells  us  in  one  of  liis  epigrams,  fr,  203,  Schtteid.,  1 48,  Beiric. 
So  also  Tzetzes,  Prol.  ad  Lycophr.  and  the  Scho).     ~ 
Cteaiph.  p.  721,  Reiske.* 

It  is  impossible  that  all  these  should  always  have  si 
ther :  they  must  necessarily  have  been  divided  into  several  cbl 
ruses.    A  glance  at  tragedy  and  comedy,  wliich  took  their  ai 
from  the  dithyramb,  makes  it  probable  that  these  fifty,  if 
did  not  form  four  choruses  of  twelve  each,  ivere  at  any 
divided  into  two  choruses  of  twenty-four,  with  two  leadets, 
chief  singers,  who  afterwards  merged  into  two  actors.     For 


!  name 
take  «J 

e  abalfl 
ortfa^l 


*  Ar{BtO|ib..<f<H>.  U03,9n,3>3,  with 
Uie  Schol. 

■  The  Scbol.  on  Pindw,  xii.  3<),  bad 
likewiu  heard  of  Uie  Uet,  but  nuUiea 
Ml  UTonvoui  kppllcalton  or  il.     T<ii,  )i 
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tragic  poet  had  also  fifty  men  at  his  disposal,  (PoOux^  iv.  15. 
p.  199,  32,)  that  is,  twelve  to  each  of  his  four  tragedies,  and 
two  actors.  Sophocles  is  stated  to  have  raised  this  number  to 
fifteen,  i.  e,  he  required  one  leader  more  for  each  of  the  two 
semi-choruses,  and  a  separate  choragus  for  the  entire  chorus, 
(see  Suidas,  2o<]/oxX^^.)  Without  counting  this  choragus,  the 
chorus  would  consist  of  fourteen  men,  the  number  mentioned 
by  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  Life  of  .Sschylus,  and  by  the 
Schol.  Dionys.  Hirac.  Anec.  ViUaiaan^  n.  p.  178.^  Four  times 
fift;een  makes  sixty :  this  number  was  perhaps  not  uncommon 
with  the  dithyramb,  as  we  may  gather  £rom  Athen.  v.  p.  199,  A. 
and  Eustath.  Od.  p.  276,  46,  where  in  the  description  of  a 
bacchic  procession,  we  meet  with  a  waggon  loaded  with  grapes, 
which  were  trodden  by  sixty  satyrs  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and 
**  wine-press  songs,"  (ic^o^  auXov  ^dovte;  (liX^oc  imXi^iov.)  We  are 
therefore  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  analogy  which  exists 
throughout  in  the  tragic  tetralogies  (the  entire  composition  of 
which  would  admit  of  no  explanation,  were  it  not  for  the  infer* 
mation  handed  down  to  us  on  their  parent,  the  dithyramb,) 
that  the  dithyrambic  chorus  was  divided  into  four  parts  of 
twelve  each,  or  into  two  parts  of  twenty-four,  the  number 
employed  in  comedy.  These  were  placed,  not  in  a  ring,  but 
in  a  quadrangle.  That  there  were  leaders  in  addition,  is  evi- 
dent firom  Aristotle,  Poet,  4,  6,  (ieiA  tuvv  llipLp)pnoj(9  xiv  dc66p- 
afi^ov.)^®  The  chorus  being  divided  into  parts,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  different  places  assigned  to  them,  it  is  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  these  parts  did  not  all  represent  the 
same  characters,  nor  wear  the  same  costume.  It  is  true  that 
satyrs,  at  the  commencement  at  least,  were  always  introduced, 
as  Suidas  says  of  Arion:  oaxi^wK  ekevepeetv  ^ifxexpa  XiyovTa^. 
For  it  was  from  them  that  the  poetry  received  the  name  ooxu- 
pcxi^  icodjocc  Tpoqf(|>dta,  comp.  Athen.  p.  630.  C.  But  the  very 
titles  of  numerous  dithyrambs  compel  us,  as  Schmidt  remarks, 
p.  239,  to  lay  aside  all  idea  of  choruses  of  satyrs,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Centaurs  of  Lasus,  and  the  Danaids  of  Melanippides.  Again, 
we  learn  from  the  well-known  testimony  of  Zenobius,  JPirov,  v. 
40,  that  fit>m  an  early  period  poets  abandoned  the  uniform  sub- 


'  Comp.  Schmidt.  L  c  p.  230,  sq.        I  meant  to  intimate  that  there  was  more 
^^  Comp.  Schmidt,  p.  285,  who,  from  I  than  one  leader ;  which  Schii€id«wio, 
the  plml,  oonehides  HuA  Ariaiotib  I  not  witlioat  reasoiii  dkipatak 
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ject  of  Dionysiftc  mytbs  for  otbers  of  a  difllerent  dunoter; 
Khence  was  developed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  satyric  dnuaa, 
irhose  heroes  were  giants,  ceataars,  polyphemus's,  and  otha 
monsters  of  tlie  same  kind ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lyrical  t 
gedy.     Between  this  and  the  dithjTamb,  as  Schmidt,  p,  IS- 
correctly  obserres,  there  existed  little  or  no  difference.     It  j 
true  that  its  rise  at  Sicyon  was  anterior  to  that  of  the  Ariotii 
ditliyramb,  according  to  the  well-known    testimony  of  1 
dotus,  (v.  67) ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  snbsequent  pe-~ 
riod  it  became  one  with  the  dith^Tamb,  where  the  latter  sub- 
stituted other  subjects,  in  lieu  of  those  connected  with  Diony- 
sus ;  ancient  authors,  too,  are  in  the  habit  at  one  lime  of  coo-  ~ 
founding,  at  another  of  distinguishing  the  satyric  jioetry  • 
the  lyric  tragedy,  a  fact  which  may  probably  bo  acconntml  t 
by  both  being  in  their  composition  and  execution  one  trith  ti 
dithyramb,  but  distinguished  from  one  another  in  their  subje 
matter.     So,  for  example,  Suidas  enumerates,  among  Pindar'^ 
works,  seventeen  3pa[«rta  TpoYixa  along  with  the  (litbyTaunlM, 
while  other  accounts  speak  of  dithyrambs  alone.     The  same 
Soidas,  however,  tells  us  of  Arion:  ^ttaixai  rpaytxn^  tp6- 
nou  eujj^j;  7£ve3ftat  xol  npuxo;  ;(opov  oT^acti  xai  Jiftupait^oi 
Saai  Tuv.  ^O)i.ao»  tq  ida^w  &n6  tou  yfipf^J  dc6of>a)j^v  xcu  o«tiiil 
pou;  e!:eve-jxeiv  S|i|iETpa  /iyovTa;.     In  speaking  of  SimonI 
he  merely  mentions  TprttoSiiK,  instead  of  dithyrambs. — To  t 
we  may  add  Athena; us,  p.  630,  C:  summjxs  6i  xjc  saxuptv^ 
Tcoaa  1I0I1J3I5  lA  noXotov  ht  xopwv,  wc  x«  ^  tots  xpttftuiia  • 
jtsp  o5K  oTWxpita;  a^ov.     So  the  proverb  ouiiv  Ttpo;  Aiovu^qv  n 
just  as  well  have  originated  with  Epigenes,  who  at  Stcyooi  8 
gtituted  the  sufferings  of  Adrastus  for  the  myths  of  Dionym*,'] 
as  with  those  who  substituted  giants  and  centaurs,  sad  1 
created  the  satyric  drama. 

Let  us  return  from  this  digression  to  the  interpretadoi 
the  phrase  wliiXtot  yopoL  But  proof  yet  remains  to 
to  shew  that  the  divisions  of  the  dithj-ramhic  chorus  did  i 
all  represent  the  same  individuals.  This  is  to  be  met  with  i 
Xonoph.  (Econom.  8,  20,  where  Xenophon  is  shewing  how,  in  d 
well-ordered  household,  aU  implements  of  house-gear  ghoi 
have  a  iixed  place  assigned  to  them ;  and  how  articles  of  cu 
nate  uses  should  always  be  laid  together, — shoes,  clothes,  c 

"  Tfatl  H  wM  he  vhr>  nuje  tli«  inoo-   I  )im  (mm  the  cirramMi 
*»1Ian  maationHl   hy   Ilmxliitiu,   SoU   |  oJIcd  the  (inl  ti«sridiaii 
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lets,  copper  vessels,  earthenware  pots,  kc.  &c. ;  he  compares  this 
arrangement  with  a  cyclic  chorus,  as  one  which  not  only  in  it- 
self presents  a  pretty  aspect,  but  has  also  spaces  between  in 
beautiful  symmetry.  This  remark,  too,  furnishes  testimony 
to  the  correctness  of  our  assertion,  that  the  chorus  was  in  a 
quadrangular  position, — ^for  how  else  could  there  possibly  have 
been  symmetrical  intervals? — ^A chorus,  then,  divided  into  four,  or 
even  two  choruses,  symmetrically  placed,  and  representing  diffe- 
rent characters,  could  not  but  have  delivered,  in  regular  alterna- 
tion and  fixed  succession,  songs  strophically  connected  with  each 
other :  and  it  is  this  which  the  name  xuxXca  |iiXi],  xuxXtoi  xopoi, 
&c.  is  meant  to  imply.  The  dithyrambic  poets,  says  Tzetzes, 
had  this  advantage  over  the  lyric  poets,  that  their  songs  were 
a  tissue  of  many  strophes,  (icoXoorpekpou^  icXIxecv  to6<  5|avouc.)  This 
idea  is  borrowed  firom  the  xuxXtcuv  ts  xopa>v  ^0{AaT€fxa|AircttC  of  Ar- 
istophanes (iVtifr.  333,)  to  explain  which  Suidas,  among  other 
things,  says  as  follows : — "  The  dithyrambic  poets  are  called 
*<  song-twisters,"  because  their  poems,  not  being  subject  to  har- 
mony, have  more  turns  in  them,  which  musicians  call  strophes, 
antistrophes,  and  epodes,  (Sn  iia  to  ipfiovta  (li)  Qicomicretv  o&tcov  xa 
aorffpdmiaxa  xa|iicdc  Ixooot  TcXetovoc,  &^  o!  (louotxol  xaXouat  oxpo^dcc 
xol  ivnoTpocpouc  xott  iiccpdouc*) 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  dithyramb,  it  was  probably  of 
a  serio-comic  character,  the  grave  and  the  gay  being  mixed  to- 
gether, as  in  the  satyric  drama.  This  we  may  gather  firom  the 
passage  above  quoted  firom  Plutarch. — Proclus,  Chrest  p.  523, 
speaks  merely  of  fun  and  merriment :  "  The  dithyramb,"  says 
he,  "  arose  out  of  rustic  jokes  and  revelry  at  drinking  bouts ;  it 
is  very  animated,  and  is  firaught  with  much  excitement,  accom- 
panied with  dancing,  giving  rise  to  sensations  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  god."  Its  serious  tendency,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  intimated  in  what  Aristophanes  {NiA.  967,  985,  Av.  917,) 
says  of  the  old  dithyrambic  poets  Ceoeides  (see  Schmidt,  p.  130,) 
and  Lamprocles,  as  he  not  only  praises  their  quaint  simplicity, 
but  also  informs  us  that  their  songs  were  sung  in  schools  in  the 
good  old  times,  to  which  the  fUhsa^  X^oc  replies  that  it  was  all 
antiquated  stuff,  bringing  to  mind  the  days  of  the  Dipolia  and 
of  cieades  in  the  hair.  To  these  old  masters  must  be  added 
Pratinas,  the  contemporary  of  Lasus,  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
complains  of  innovations,  while  on  the  other  intro- 

duced them  by  developing  the  satyric  dram*  Hv 
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ramb.     We  have,  in  fact,  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  byporchutni 
in  which  he  laments  that  dancers  and  flute-pUyers  hare  the 
cendancy  in  the  orchestra ;  and  that  the  flute  is  no  loogur, 
onec,  subordinate  to,  bat  drowns  the  song.     Plutarch,   ti 
(^De  Mua,  c.  31,)  places  him,  as  well  as  Pindar,  among  the  Iv 
poets  whose  accompaniment  (^epcwfiata,)  was  deserving  of  jii 
The  innovation,  however,  of  which  Pratinas  complains,  ori) 
naled  with  Lasus,  of  whom  Plutarch  says,  that  by  availing  hii 
self  of  the  flexibility  of  tone  of  the  flute,  and  by  iiitroduci 
more  varied  and  more  numerous  musical  sounds,  he  had  wroi 
material  changes  in  the  style  of  music  up  to  hiti  time 
His  innovations  (/(i3iO[W(Ta  in  Hesych.,)  must,  for  this 
alone,  be  looked  upon  as  very  important,  as  some  ancient  writen 
have  ascribed  to  htm  the  invention  of  the  dithyramb.     So  mach 
did  he  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  tltat  hu  actuallj 
wrote  a  special  treatise  upon  it,  (Suidas.)     The  Xo^m 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  he  introduced,  we  must  not  eupposaj 
to  be  any  wranglings  in  prose,  but  must  couple  tliem  inth  the 
Sixaio;  and  Sidixoi  Xoioi  of  Aristophanes,  where  Wt« 
the  same  as  "  causa."     It  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  contest 
among  the  choruses  or  their  leaders.    This  was  a  very  impoi 
step  towards  the  drama.     For  up  to  the  latest  Attic  school 
dithyramb  wore  the  same  character  as  Pindar's  dOXo,  i, 
poet  always  spoke  in  his  own  person  (&'  aTMcirsXio;  oonS  vA 
itotipoO.)  as  not  only  Aristotle  avers  (Pi*ott  sii.  15.)  but 
Plato,  Bep.  p.  394,  C,  and  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  917.  Plato,, 
while  dividing  practical  compositions  into  dramatic,  legen< 
and  both  these  combined,  (among  which  last  he  includes 
epo&i)  observes  that  the  legendary  class  found  its  first 
tative  in  the  dithyrambs :  E-jpot;  d'  5v  a'yrijv  )utXi9Tst  iv 
The  words  of  the  Scholiast  run  as  follows  : — xahx  it 
}iiX)]  TK  litExteTojiiva '  Sort  ik  dtijp^tixiliv.     To  Uiese  may  tie 
Plutarch,  DeMut.  c.  10„  who  saj^a  that  the  paeans  of 
bad  been  occasionally  taken  for  dithyrambs,  from  their 
ling  heroic  subjects  and  historical  events:  I^ikxmv  fo^ 
osui-;  updYjiaToi  Ixougiuv   jimijrr^  ^aotv  einot.     That  othor  snlgocti 
were  already  substituted  for  the  myths  of  I^onysna,  may  be 
gathered  from  various  sources.     It  is  true  that  the  fragments 
the  Pindaric  dithyrambs  seem  for  the  most  part  lo  bo  takt 
firom  mere  hymns  to  the  god.     With  this  agrees  tho  bistoiy 
the  development  of  the  dithyramb,  beginning  with  the  luth 
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the  god,  and  the  derivation  of  the  name ;  with  this  also  the 
praises  of  spring  coupled  with  those  of  Athens,  for  it  was  there 
in  spring  that  the  dithyrambs  were  represented.  Still  we  also 
find  the  contest  of  Hercules  with  Geryon  handled  by  him  in  fr. 
50,  Bergk.,  and  Lasus  wrote  the  history  of  Niobe,  fr.  3,  Prazilla 
an  Achilles,  fr.  2,  Bacchylides  sang  of  Philoctetes,  fir.  17,  a  di- 
thyramb of  Simonides  was  named  Memnon,  fir.  35  (see  Schmidt,  p. 
131,  Ac.,)  one  of  Cleomenes,  Meleager  (Athen«  ix.  p.  402,  A.,) 
not  to  mention  that  Melanippides,  through  whom  the  dithyramb 
again  underwent  a  material  change,  wrote  a  Marsyas,  a  Perse- 
phone, and  the  Danaids. 

The  dithyrambs  were  represented  at  Athens  at  the  festivals 
of  Dionysus,  the  Lensea  and  the  great  Dionysia,  see  Schmidt,  p. 
201,  and  Schneidevrin's  Review^  p.  1097.  The  prize  was  an 
ox  for  the  first,  an  amphora  and  a  goat  smeared  with  wine-lees 
for  the  second, — Schol.  Plat.  Bq>.  p.  122, 8.  Hence  Pindar  caUs 
the  dithyramb  "  oxen-driving,''  ^oipidtacy  01.  xiu.  25 ;  and  in 
the  riddle  of  Kmonides  in  Athen.  p.  456,  Chamaeleon  referred 
the  **  ox-slaying"  companion  of  Dionysus  (Pou^dvov  depaicovto,) 
to  the  dithyramb.  The  tripod,  also,  was  among  the  prizes, 
which  the  epitomator  of  Athen.  n.  p.  37,  terms  t6  voei]Ti](xov  too 
Atovdoou.  For  all  this  we  have  evidence  in  the  epigrams  of  Si- 
monides, of  which  we  subjoin  a  translation."  A  tripod,  too, 
was  chosen  by  the  orator  Andoddes,  when  he  won  a  victory 
vrith  a  Cyclian  chorus,— Plut.  VU.  OraU.  p.  229. 

The  above  named  festivals  of  Dionysus  occurred  in  the  three 
successive  months,  Gamelion,  Anthesterion,  and  ElapheboUon. 


"  I.  n.  205.  Schneid.,  160.  Bergk.^ 
^  Right  often  in  the  dioniMs  of  the 
phyle  of  Acamantis  hare  the  Dionytiae 
Hora  niaed  their  Toloea  akmd  in  the 
iTy-wreathed  dithjnramb,  and  with  chap- 
lets  and  choicest  roses  o'ershadowed  the 
shining  locks  of  canning  bards,  who 
bare  won  for  themselTes  this  tripod^  a 
witness  of  their  Bacchic  eonUtU.  Anti- 
genes  of  Sicynna  (demos  of  the  phyle  of 
Acamantis,)  was  teacher  of  the  chorus, 
and  right  well  were  their  Insdoiis  roices 
tended  by  Aristtm  of  Argoe,  whose 
8#eet  breath  streams  throogfa  pore  Doric 
Jlute$.  Their  honied  roundelay  defrayed 
Hipponicus,  the  son  of  Stroathoii,boni  in 


the  Graees' ears."— 2.  n.  203.(146.)  «A- 
deimantBS  was  arehon  of  the  Athenians, 
where  the  phyle  of  Antiochis  (Olymp.  75, 
1,)  won  the  eunningly-wrooght  tripod ; 
Axistides,  son  of  Xenophihis,led  the  cho* 
rus  of  fifty  men — (right  sweet  the  things 
they  learned !)— and  for  the  teaching, 
gkny  was  awarded  to  Simonides,  the 
octogenarian  son  of  Leoprepes."-*3.  n. 
202.  (147.)  ''Six  and  fifty  oxen  and 
tripodt  didst  thou  win,  0  Simonides,  be- 
fore thou  didst  erect  this  tablet^ — as 
often  after  teaching  the  delightsome 
dioms  of  men,  hast  tiioa  set  thy  foot 
upon  the  stately  ear  of  hooovred  Tic* 
tory." 
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These  three  months,  reaching  from  the  middle  of  January  to 
the  middle  of  April,  are  no  doubt  the  same  as  those  which  Flu* 
tarch  designates  as  the  spring  months,  in  which  the  dithyramb 
was  sung  at  sacrifices  in  lieu  of  the  paean.  The  festivals  were 
identical  with  those  at  which  tragedies  and  comedies  were  re- 
presented ;  for  between  them  and  the  dithyramb  together,  with 
the  ithyphalli,  &c.  there  was  originally  no  distinction, — SchoL 
Arist.  Nub.  341.  Schmidt  (p.  205,)  is  therefore  wrong  in  dis- 
tinguishing winter  and  spring  dithyrambs,  and  in  assigning  to 
the  one  a  melancholy,  to  the  other  a  gay  character.  Had  this 
distinction  existed,  tragedies  would  in  like  manner  have  been 
acted  only  in  winter,  and  comedies  only  in  spring.  But  men- 
tion is  nowhere  made  of  winter  dithyrambs,  but  solely  of  spring 
dithyrambs,  which  may  have  been  entitled  spring  paeans,  like 
those  above  mentioned  of  the  Locrian  Xenocritus  (Flat.  JD€ 
Mu8, 10,)  which  were  connected  with  the  oracle  delivered  to  the 
Locrians,  charging  them  to  sing  spring  paeans,  in  order  to  core 
the  madness  of  their  wives,  (Schmidt,  p.  205,  n.  102.)  The  di- 
thyrambs celebrated  the  birth  of  Dionysus  (Plat.  Legg.  in.  p. 
700,)  that  is,  the  prelude  made  to  the  return  of  a  better  season 
of  the  year,  by  storms  and  capricious  changes  of  weather.  TUs 
March  and  April  weather,  in  which,  with  us,  **  the  devil  bleaches 
his  grandmother"  (i.  e.  visits  her  with  showers  and  sunshine 
alternately,)  falls  much  earlier  in  southern  regions.  With  these 
manifestations  of  the  god  corresponds  the  purport  of  the  dithy- 
rambs to  which  Aristophanes  alludes,  (^Chuds^  335 :) 

lam  Sp'  licotouv  uypov  Ne^eXov  axpeTrraiYXav  daSov  6p|iav, 
icXoxa|jLoa^  ^  SxaropeecpaXa  Tixpu)  icpi^ixocvooooc  te  6oiXXac» 
eTt'  depiac*  StepctCf  T^V4^  olcovou^  depovTjxetC* 
Sfj^pou^  6^  uddicttv  Spooepov  Ne^eXov  *  %xz  ior^  aSftm  xaxiiavov 
xeoTpov  T8[iaxi]  (AeYoXov  ^aOdv,  Yfika  i  ipvifteia  xtx>]Xacv. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  second  change  effected  in^the  dithy- 
ramb, which  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  poets  engaged 
in  the  employ  of  the  Attic  phylae.^'  This  innovation  consisted 
in  abandoning  the  symmetry  of  strophes,  and  in  developing  the 
dithyramb  into  a  formal  melodrama.     The  most  important 


m^ftmx^^**  Irr*  Jku,  Arist.  jit,  1392. 
with  the  Sohol.  l»smi  y*^  fvkn  At§ty 


Or,  Litt.  G€9ek.  ii.  p.  446. 
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evidence  on  this  subject  is  furnished  us  by  Aristotle,  JProbl,  xix. 
15,  where  he  observes,  that  the  dithyramb,  since  the  time  it 
became  dramatic,  had  no  more  strophes  and  antistrophes  as 
heretofore ;  tittP  reason  being,  that  formerly  the  chorus  was  exe- 
cuted by  freemen  themselves.  Now,  it  was  not  very  feasible 
for  a  very  large  number  to  combine  dramatic  contests  with 
song,  (dYCDvionxco^  adeiv,)  for  which  reason  unharmonic  melodies 
were  more  generally  sung.  An  individual  could  more  easily 
make  transitions  of  all  kinds  than  a  number  of  persons ;  and  an 
actor  than  a  chorus,  who  would  have  to  preserve  the  ethos : 
consequently,  songs  of  a  more  simple  character  were  composed 
for  them ;  now  the  antistrophic  form  is  simple,  as  it  admits  of 
counting,  and  is  of  single  measure.  For  the  same  reason  was 
it  that,  on  the  other  hand,  *'  the  songs  on  the  stage**  (td  &ic6 
oxi^v^O  were  noi'antistrophic,  while  those  of  the  chorus  were 
so.  For  the  person  who  gave  them  utterance  was  an  actor, 
while  the  chorus  was  less  dramatic.  This  is  as  much  con- 
firmed as  explained  by  the  observations  of  Dionyius,  {De 
Camp,  c.  19.)  on  strophic  systems.  "  Whereas,  in  prose,"  says 
he,  '^  the  tone  C&p|jLovta)  may  undergo  continual  changes,  this 
arbitrariness  is  excluded  from  melaa ;  for  the  melos  of  the 
strophe  and  antistrophe  must  harmonise,  and  whether  unhar- 
monic or  harmonic,  or  diatonic  melody,  the  same  sequence 
(droyfiQ,)  must  be  preserved  through  all  the  strophes  and  anti- 
strophes  ;  and  equally  as  little  can  the  time  prevailing  be  varied, 
as  it  is  not  till  in  the  epode  that  melody  and  time  can  both  be 
altered.  It  is  only  in  those  members  which  compose  the  pe- 
riods that  manifold  variety  i»  admissible ;  so  that  their  extent 
and  metrical  formation  may  incessantly  vary,  till  the  strophe  is 
brought  in,  for  then  the  same  measures  and  the  same  numbers 
must  succeed  one  another.  Now,  the  ancient  poets,  such  as 
Alcseus  and  Sappho,  composed  short  strophes,  so  that,  in  the 
few  numbers  they  had  to  deal  with,  they  did  not  introduce 
many  variations ;  and  epodes  they  used  but  very  rarely.  Stesi- 
chorus,  however,  and  Pindar,  and  their  immediate  successors, 
composed  more  extensive  periods,  and  thus  divided  them  into 
numerous  measures,  from  no  other  motive  than  a  love  of  va- 
riety. The  dithyrambic  poets  again  varied  the  modes  also 
(Tpdicoo<),  employing  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian,  in  one  and 
tiie  same  piece.  They  also  varied  the  melodies,  using  at  one 
time  enharmonic,  at  another  chromatie,  at  another  diatonic  • 
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and  as  to  iimej  they  took  the  most  unbounded  licenses :  so  at 
least  did  Philoxenus,  Timotheus,  and  Telestes;  for,  among 
the  ancients,  the  dithyramb  was  full  of  order  and  r^ularity 

This  last  does  not  run  counter  to  what  Plutarch  (2>«  J£u8,  c. 
29)  states  of  Lasus,  that  he  had  already  introduced  a  reformation 
into  ancient  music,  by  giving  to  his  rythms  a  dithyrambic  turn, 
and  by  availing  himself  of  the  flexibility  of  the  flute,  and  usiiig 
more  numerous  and  more  varied  musical  sounds.  As  regards 
Pindar,  the  fragments  of  the  first  dithyramb,  already  more  than 
once  cited,  give  evidence  of  strophic  composition ;  see  BeiglL, 
p.  229.  The  larger  fragment  preserved  by  Dionysius  has  ceiv 
tainly  the  appearance  of  being  incapable  of  division  into  strophes 
and  antistrophes :  but  what  is  there  to  hinder  our  taking  the 
whole  as  a  single  strophe  ?  Again,  on  the  severe  and  manly 
character  of  his  dithyrambs,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Aria- 
tides.^^  This  external  and  internal  arrangement  underwent  a 
change,  and  that,  as  it  would  seem,  firom  the  time  of  Simonides, 
with  whom  Aristophanes  is  but  indiflerently  satisfied.  For, 
first,  in  the  place  of  the  strophes  were  substituted  pieces  called 
iyo^dkai  (Germ.  AbstietieJ)  What  these  were,  may  be  gathsEred 
clearly  enough  firom  Aristotle,  Mhet.  iii.  9,  B. ;  so  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  have  spoken  so  vaguely  of  **  certain  nms 
by  way  of  prelude :"  (see  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Lit.  of  Ane,  Crreeee, 
ch.  XXX.  2  3.);  for  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  construc- 
tion of  periods,  that  a  too  extended  one  leaves  the  hearers  in 
the  lurch,  as  when  a  man  rambles  on  beyond  his  destination, 
leaving  his  fellow  way-farers  behind :  in  like  manner  a  too  ex- 
tended  period  becomes  quite  prosy,  (X6i[o^  'fy^xai)  and  like  the 
anabole,  so  that  the  same  ridicule  might  be  applied  to  the  one 
which  Democritus  aimed  at  the  other.  For  the  musician  De- 
mocritus  of  Chios,  (IHog.  Laert.  ix.  7,  49.)  was  veiy  indignant 
at  the  dvo^oXoi,  which  Melanippides  had  brought  into  vogue, 
and  applied  to  them  a  verse  of  Hesiod,  (^Op.  et  D.  274.)  {A ^ 
a&Ro  xoxa  myj/piL  krtjfi^  HXhsf  wxml  tsuxcov*  H  Sk  }Uotp^  iye^ok^  Vf 
icongoavn  xoxioxi].     If^  now,  the  anabolae  were  analogous  to  pe- 


i«  T.  II.  p.  295.    O^i  fOif  siai  rSf 
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nods,  and  supplied  the  place  of  strophes  and  antistrophes,  (Arist. 
MheL  III.  9,  B,)  they  could  not  have  been  mere  preludes.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  ivo^oXig  is  used  as  synonymous  with  icpootfiiov, 
an  introduction,  (Eustath.  Od.  a.  p.  38,  25 ;  Suidas.)  But  every 
strophe,  which  has  been  preceded  by  another,  and  every  anabole, 
is  as  it  were  a  firesh  opening.  So  Dionys.  Hal.  ic.  Ayj^ioo^.  decv. 
p.  190.  2,  and  Isocr.  p.  100,  6,  uses  the  word  ivoPepXijiiifooc 
as  sjmonymous  with  fteorco^  and  Srctto^,  of  periods  which  are  not 
closely  united,  but  stand  aloof  from  one  another  in  paragraphs. 
In  one  word,  then,  ivoPoXoC  are  the  same  as  what  the  strophes 
were,  but  had  no  uniformity  of  time,  tone,  or  measure,  and  were 
very  long,  just  like  the  stage  songs  (td  &ic6  oxrjv^c)  in  tragedy. 
They  also  served  the  same  purpose  as  these,  namely,  that  of 
forming  monodies  which  the  leaders  alone  delivered,  as  the 
dithyramb  had  now  been  converted  into  a  melodrama.  We 
must  here  bear  in  mind  what  Plato  tells  us  (^Legg,  p.  700,  D.) 
of  the  poets  of  that  day,  how,  from  a  wild  extravagance,  and 
an  undue  indulgence  of  their  own  fiudcies,  they  mixed  up  themes, 
and  hymns,  and  paeans,  with  the  dithyramb,  and  imitated  the 
sounds  of  the  flute  on  the  cithara.  By  composing  such  poems 
as  these,  he  continues,  and  attempting  to  justify  their  sum- 
mary proceedings  by  argument,  they  have  brought  to  pass,  that 
even  the  theatrical  public  have  found  themselves  a  voice,  and 
set  themselves  up  as  connoisseurs  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  thus 
a  wretched  mobocracy  had  taken  the  place  of  the  aristocracy. 
All  the  complaints  about  the  mixture  of  rhythms,  harmonies, 
and  melodies, — about  bold  licenses  in  language,  and  the  d^e- 
nerate  state  of  music,  would  seem  to  be  solely  directed  against 
these  ivoPoXoi,  which  Aristophanes  CPcuf.  830,  Av.  1385)  calls 
"  the  air-tossed,"  **  snow*beaten,"  representing  them  as  chased 
after  by  the  souls  of  poets  which  rove  about  through  the  hea- 
vens. These  later  dithyrambs,  however,  were  in  no  wise  com- 
posed of  such  ^aPoXat  alone ;  for  then,  how  could  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  choruses  have  been  secured,  which  were  invariably 
retained  ?  Comp.  Aristoph.  Av.  1379,  Gerytad.  fr.  1,  Bergk. 
p.  117,  (a  passage  which  .£lian,  x.  6.  had  in  view,)  iBschin. 
Ctesiph.  p.  625,  (232,)  Plut  Vii.  Lyo.  Orat.  p.  252,  Hesych.  and 
JEtym.  Magn.  s.  v.  xuxXtot  x^p^*  When  Aristophanes  in  Plutarch 
de  Mu8.  c.  20.  asserts,  that  Philoxenus  inserted  songs  among  the 
cyclic  choruses,  (piXig  eloT^^peaxo,)  it  is  impossible  that  anytihing 
else  can  be  meant  by  it  except  monodies  (cantica.)    For  ike 
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notion  of  some  commentators,  that  Plutarch,  by  sheer  miscon- 
ception, had  gathered  this  statement  merely  from  Aristophanes, 
Pltd.  290,  is  of  no  value,  as  the  passage  in  question  fiimishes 
no  handle  for  such  a  misinterpretation.  It  is  also  of  the  iva^- 
Xat  that  we  must  understand  what  Theophrastus  obsenres  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  dithyramb  in  Cicero  de  Orat.  ill.  48, 184. 
*'  A  polished  and  highly  finished  piece  of  prose,  says  he,  should 
not  be  shackled,  but  loose  and  easy  in  its  cadences.  For  he 
conjectures,  that  out  of  those  measures  of  which  the  ordinary 
anapsestic  verse  ^^  is  composed,  there  grew  up  a  somewhat  more 
protracted  rhythm ;  .out  of  this  again  flowed  the  bold  and  co- 
pious dithyramb,  whose  feet  and  measures  are  scattered  over 
every  piece  of  rich  prose."  The  protracted  rhythm  which 
Theophrastus  believed  to  have  arisen  from  the  anapnst,  is  the 
bacchius,  in  which  the  dithyrambs  were  mostly  composed.'* 
In  consequence  of  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  it  is  a  rhythm  very  difficult  to  recognise ;  and  as 
to  these  there  were  added  the  transitions  and  alternations  men* 
tioned  above,  these  loose  compositions  (anoXfiXu^iiva)  seemed  to 
bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  rhythmic  prose.  This 
looseness  of  metre  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  ascendancy 
which  music  had  acquired,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  JDe  Jfii#. 
c.  12.  After  reviewing  the  changes  made  in  rhythm  by  Teipan- 
der,  and  with  them,  those  of  Polymnestus,  Thaletas,  ^Wfidaii, 
Alcman,  and  Stesichorus,  to  all  of  which  he  gives  his  approval, 
he  goes  on  as  follows : — "  Earexus,  however,  and  Timotheus,  and 
Philoxenus,  and  the  contemporary  poets,  were  more  violent  in 
their  love  of  innovation,  as  they  cherished  the  so-called  ^cXov- 
dpomov  and  the  de^iOTcx^v.  A  weak  accompaniment,  and  the  stem 
simplicity  of  music  was  now  looked  upon  as  altogether  anti- 
quated.^  The  same  writer  tells  us,  c.  30,  Melanippides,  and 
Philoxenus,  and  Timotheus,  abandoned  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  standard  in  music,  the  latter  dividing  the  seven*stringed 
lyre  into  several  more  strings:  flute-music,  too,  had  lost  its 
simple  style  for  one  of  an  intricate  and  complicated  character. 
In  old  times,  indeed,  previous  to  the  dithyrambic  poet  Ifelanip- 


^*  The  word  anapaettui  must  change 
plueee  with  the  prepodtioii  /kwI,  in  or- 
der that  the  eenee  may  be  eorrect. 

>'  Comp.  Sehol.  Hephset,   p.  159. 
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pides,  the  musicians  were  hired  by  the  poets,  and  the  poetry- 
held  the  first  place,  the  musicians  being  looked  upon  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the « poets ;  but  after  him,  things  degenerated.'^ 
These,  and  other  complaints,  do  but  re-echo  the  prattle  of  the 
comic  poets,  among  whom  Pherecrates,  for  instance,  introduced 
a  personification  of  music  with  a  body  wretchedly  mangled, 
and  put  into  her  mouth  an  answer  to  the  question  of  justice, 
as  to  who  it  was  who  had  handled  her  thus  roughly.^^  All 
these  charges,  together  with  the  scofb  and  jibes  of  Aristophanes, 
(comp.  Nuh,  970,  333,)  and  the  disapprobation  of  the  romantic 
Plato,  and  the  aversion  of  the  narrow-minded  Spartans,  (see 
Plutarch,  Lmc.  Apophth.  p.  142,  Agis.  10 ;  Athen.  p.  636,  E.) 
sound  exactly  like  the  complaints  of  elderly  gentlemen  and 
hypochondriacs,  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  world.  For  what 
can  we  say,  seeing  that  Pratinas  had  already  expressed 
himself  in  a  similar  strain  (see  above,)  on  the  innovations 
of  Lasus?^^  Is  it  not  clear  from  this,  that  it  was  the  inevi- 
table destiny  of  the  dithyramb  to  follow  this  direction  ?  As- 
suredly, modem  writers  ought  to  feel  some  compunction  at  re- 
peating these  opinions  so  thoughtlessly,  as  they  must  know 
it  to  be  a  palpable  truth,  that  music  must  of  necessity  have 
won  for  itself  this  supremacy.  And  there  are  not  wanting 
important  authorities  among  the  ancients,  who  confirm  our 


^'  ^  Melanippides  commenoed  my  ill- 
treatment,  by  potting  me  oot  of  joint 
with  his  twelre  chords.  Still,  he  was  mo- 
derate enough,  compared  with  the  injus- 
tice I  now  endure.  Cineaas,  however, 
that  cursed  Athenian,  ruined  me  com- 
pletely with  those  discordant  bends  of 
his  in  the  strophe,  so  that  in  dithyram- 
bic  poetry,  as  in  shields,  the  right  now 
seems  to  be  the  left  Still,  this  was 
tolerable.  But  Phrynnis  introduced  a 
peculiar  kind  of  whirl  of  sound,  and 
quite  annihilated  me  with  his  turnings 
and  twistings,  for  he  had  twelve  modes 
on  five  strings.  Yet  he  contented  him- 
self with  this,  and  what  he  spoiled  in 
one  way,  he  made  amends  for  in  another. 
But  Timotheus,  my  dear,  has  pulled 
and  knocked  me  about  in  the  most  in- 
famous manner.  *  Who  is  this  Timo- 
theus r    A  certain  red  head  {Jiy^im) 

V. 


of  Miletus  has  done  me  this  mischief. 
He  surpassed  all  whom  I  hare  men- 
tioned by  his  singular  ant's  crawly 
(comp.  Aristoph.  The$m.  100,  ft,u^nmt 
iir^ie§6t,  H  r)  hmfiuvv^irm  I  Transl.)  and 
when  he  gets  hold  of  me,  he  makes 
mince-meat  of  me  with  his  twelTe 
strings." 

18  «  ^jiThat  uproar  is  that !  What 
mean  these  dances  t  Whatoutrage  has 
been  committed  on  the  well-trodden 
thymele  of  Dionysus  t  Mine»  mine  is 
Bromius  I  I  must  lift  up  my  voice ;  I 
must  raise  a  shout,  rushing  along  the 
mountains  with  the  Naiads,  and  leading 
off  the  song,  like  a  swan  with  varied 
wing.  It  is  to  tong  that  the  muse  gave 
the  sovereignty, — the  flute  must  yield, 
its  place ;  for  it  is  an  underling,  ftc.'** 
8.  Bergk,  P.  G.  C.  p.  842. 
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judgment.     To  transcribe  tlieir  words,  does  not  lie  withEu  t 
compass  of  our  design.     We  merely  refer  the  reader  to  J 
tie,  Metaph.  c.  i, ;  Phanias  in  Athcn.  p,  638,  C,  Euripides  i 
Phitarch,  An  Seni  sit  ger.  resp.  p.  305.  Bas. ;  Aleiuuider  thai 
Great  in  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Te[io&£o;.  Harpahis  in  Pint.  Fit,  A2r.v-fl 
tmd.  c.  8. ;  the  Arcadians  in  Athen,  xiv.  p.  625 ;  and  Pulvb.  TV^t 
20.     As  regards  the  language  of  these  tlithjTarobic  poets,  ^ 
we  find  in  Aristoph.  Nul>.  335.  sqq,  might  make  us  believe  t 
it  was  extremely  extravagant  and  preposterons.     But  how  dm 
this  tally  with  what  Antiphanes,  for  instance,  says  of  Philru 
enas,  (Athen.  p.  643.  D.)  ? 

Does  not  Proclus  expressly  remark,  that  the  dithyramb  in  t 
rhythm  and  movements  is  violent,  but  in  its  liuii>i]i^  simpU  J 
while,  in  the  nomos,  (which  bears  the  same  relation  t«  tho 
thyramb  that  epos  does  to  tragedy,)  the  reverse  is  the  < 
We  must,  however,  take  into  a(^count  the  characteristic «) 
tions  of  poets.     For  Horace  says  of  Pindar,  "  per  nndaces  a 
dithyramboa  verba  devolvit,"  {Od.iv.  2,  10.);  and  AristolW,! 
(JRliet.  III.  3.)  finds  compound  expressions  suited  to  ditbynuiibg,! 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  on  to  the  other  innovation  i 
dithyramb,  by  which  it  came  to  wear  a  dratnnlic  charactfr. 
This  we  shall  best  be  able  to  understand  if  wc  fix  before  oor 
mind  the  Cydoja  of  Philosenus,  concerning  which,  considerablo 
information  with  some  fragments  has  i-eached  tis.  TTio  poet 
came  forward  in  it  as  a  love-sick  Polyphemus,  with  a  napeack 
on  his  shoulder  and  a  cithara  in  his  hand,  for  the  porpoea  <  ~ 
serenading  Galatea,  (wftapt^wv  -ripi  roXshuacv,)  and  waa  itccoi 
panied  by  a  chorus  of  goats  and  rams,  whom  he  orgwi  to  I 
assiduous  in  bleating  to  his  song. 

a?A'  £10,  tfxeo,  ftofitv'  Emna^vtE^. 

Under  the  character  of  the  Cyclops  was  meant  the  ■ 
sighted  tyrant  Dionysus,  and  the  nymph  (ialatea  represent*) 
his  mistress,  who  bore  the  same  name,  while  the  poet  I 
was  denoted  by  Odysseus.  The  fact  was,  that  ont  of  y 
he  had  been  confined  by  tho  tyrant  to  the  stonv-quarma,  ttn|l 
in  revenge  composed  this  dithyramb,  when  he  had  cacapcd  from 
his  confinement  to  his  home  at  Cytliern.  (PhaniM,  in  Athen.  I 
p.  7,  Schol.  ArUtn'h.  Plut.  21(0,  Duris  of  Samoa  En  Scbol 
Theocr.  v.  7,  does  not  contradict  this  statement.)  Itefore,  bow 
ever,  the  poet  introduced  these  characters  on  the  Ktage,  1 
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spoke  in  his  own  person  words  which  were  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  chorus,  if  Bergk  is  right  in  conchiding  that  frag.  6.  is  the 
commencement  of  the  dithyramb : — 

which  has,  however  been  disputed  by  Schneidewin,  p.  1100.  In 
the  tale  of  love  with  which  the  Cyclops  then  makes  his  debiit, 
the  tamed  monster  extols  the  charms  of  his  adored  one,  piece 
by  piece ;  on  the  eyes  alone  does  he  keep  silence,  (Athen.  xin. 
p.  564.  E.,  Eustatii.  Od.  C  167.)  This  was  accompanied  by 
lively  dancing,  and  the  chorus  chimed  in  with  a  pretty  bleating 
of  goats'  songs,  (aly&v  {liXi),)  accompanied  with  capers.  Aris- 
toph.  Plut.  291 ;  Schol.  Hor.  ii.  2,  125.  This  is  also  to  be 
gathered  from  the  fragments, 

a>  xoXXiicpoocDice 


u>  XsuxoT^  xot  YoXoDexoc.^* 

The  Cyclops  very  poetically  calls  upon  the  dolphins  to  hearken, 
and  bids  them  say  to  Galatea,  how  he  is  soothing  the  pangs  of 
love  with  music  and  with  song. 

Mouooooiv  8ocpa>voic  itt>|i8voc  Tov  ^^Epoyza. 

Schol.  Tkeocr.  xi.  1,  Hut  Erot  c.  18,  Q^€B8t  Symp.  i.  5. 

After  this  the  Cyclops  finds  Odysseus  and  his  companions 
(who  naturally  would  form  the  second  half  of  the  chorus,)  in 
the  cavern,  and  the  sight  of  him  rouses  his  appetite  for  human 
flesh.  By  way  of  a  pretext  he  taxes  him  with  having  slaugh- 
tered some  of  his  sheep,  and  says  he  shotdd  therefore,  in  all 
justice,  be  himself  slaughtered  in  return. 

ldooa<;,  4vTiWo{j. — Suidaa^  s.  v. 

He  is  then  made  intoxicated  by  Odysseus,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
his  companions,  blinded,  not,  however,  it  would  seem,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  goats,  whom  Euripides  has  transformed 


"  This  fragment  was  derived  by  W.M. 
Schmidt  from  Himer.  f.  19,ed.Wenifld.; 
he,howeTer,read8  A,i»»«T«r«r,wherea8iii 
Himerius  there  Btande  Xi»»«nfr«f .  The- 
ocr.  XI.  19,  and  Gregor.  on  Hermog.  p. 


914,  which  Schmidt  himself  quotes,  shew 
what  ought  to  be  the  reading.  Schnei- 
dewin, p.  1100,  reads,  Z  Xtvmirmrtt  »ai 
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into  Satjrrs.  This  we  learn  fit>m  an  allusion  in  Aristoph.  PhU. 
290,  &€.,  with  the  commentators.  To  the  intoxication  must  be 
referred  two  fragments  which  Schmidt  has  quoted, 

eopeiTac  oTvoc  icaixcpovo; — ipxeoiYOWx;. 

While  the  Cyclops  slept,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Odysseus,  as  he 
was  summoning  courage  for  his  task,  sang  the  plaintive  words, 

out)  |a'  5  dai[uuv  Tspaxi  oupea&eip^  ! 

This  dithyrambus,  which  by  Zenobius  is  called  a  drama,  (in 
the  same  way  that  the  poet  himself  is  termed  at  one  time 
ft^pajiPoTcoioc,  at  another,  dtOupapLpodtdaoxoXoc)  diflFered  from 
the  drama  of  Euripides  by  the  frict  that  it  had  two  choruses, 
(in  two  halves  of  twelve  each,)  whose  leaders  acted  parts 
singly  and  together,  parts  which  were  not  very  different  fi^m 
those  of  their  choruses,  excepting  that  both  the  monologues  and 
dialogues  were  in  lyric  metre,  being  sung  like  "  stage-songs" 
(xd  dico  oxTfjv^c).  The  fiune  of  this  piece  is  attested  not  only  by 
numerous  citations  and  allusions,  but  also  by  the  imitations  of 
it,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that  by  Theocritus,  and  the 
criticisms  which  have  reached  us,  e.  g.  that  of  .£lian,  V.  H.  xn. 
44,  and  of  Hermesianax,  (Athen.  xiii.  598,  £.,)  and  also  by  a 
statue  of  Polyphemus  preserved  to  this  day.    (Schmidt,  p.  67.) 

The  manner  in  which  Aristotle,  Poet.  2,  4,  brings  forward 
this  Cyclops  of  Philoxenus  as  an  instance  of  a  comic  dithyram- 
bus, proves  to  us  that  the  dithyrambs  of  that  period  were  not 
by  any  means  all  of  the  same  character.  Of  the  remaining 
twenty-four  dithyrambs  of  Philoxenus,  the  titles  of  three  or 
four  have  been  discovered,  namely,  Muooi,  (Aristot.  Pol.  vni.  7,) 
ZupoC)  (Suidas,  s.  v.  (xeooRSxeve;,)  Koj^iaongCt  (Suidas,  s.  v.  'Avrtje- 
v(da<;,)  and  4>a£9<i>v.^  In  the  Mysiaus,  he  endeavoured,  as  Aris- 
totle says,  to  apply  the  Doric  measure,  but  was  unable  to  exe- 
cute his  design,  falling  involuntarily  into  the  Phrygian,  as  the 
nature  of  the  piece  required.  Whether  the  description  of  the 
banquet,  of  which  Athenseus  has  handed  down  to  us  such  enig- 
matical fragments,  was  an  independent  poem,  I  much  doubt. 
It  might  very  well  form  part  of  a  dithyramb,  as  these  poems 
were  of  considerable  extent. 


*»  The  last  named  dithyramb  Schmidt  infen  from  PKn.  H.  N.  xxxtii.  11. 1, 
with  Schneidewin*8  concurrence. 
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Such  a  humorous  description  of  a  carouse,  delivered  with 
such  laughable  solemnity,  would  be  admirably  suited  for  a 
dithyramb.  It  would  then  be  an  instance  of  the  narrative  parts 
of  the  later  dithyramb,  which  remained  with  the  chorus ;  and 
we  should  have  further  to  inquire  whether  it  was  not  divisible 
into  strophes  and  antistrophes,  as  seems  probable  from  the  tto- 
chees  inserted  between  the  dactyls.     (Schmid.  p.  52.) 

Philoxenus  flourished  about  the  95th  Olympiad,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Melanippides,^^  who  lived  before  and  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  was  a  friend  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perdiccas, 
(Thuc.  I.  57,)  at  whose  court  he  died,  and  past  for  the  first 
master  in  the  dithyramb,  as  Homer  in  epos,  Sophocles  in  tra- 
gedy, and  Polydetes  in  the  plastic  art.  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  4,  3. 
It  was  from  him  that  the  idea  originated  of  composing  '^  ana- 
boles"  instead  of  strophes.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  poet  of 
the  same  name,  who  would  also  appear  to  have  composed  dithy- 
rambs, but  which,  if  they  really  existed,  were  no  doubt  as  much 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  works  of  his  grandson,  as  the 
tragedies  of  the  celebrated  Euripides  eclipsed  those  of  the 
grandfetther  and  son.  Schmidt  then  acts  very  inconsiderately 
in  assigning  half  of  the  fragments  to  the  grandfather,  for  rea- 
sons which  are  absolutely  null.^  As  the  titles  of  his  dithy- 
rambs, there  have  been  handed  down  to  us  the  names  Hapauac» 
Aovotde^,  IlepaecpovT).  The  Marsyas  contained,  as  fr.  2.  shews, 
(p.  848,  Bergk.)  a  contest  on  the  flute  with  a  stringed  instru- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  on  the  one  side  Apollo  appeared  as 
choragus  of  the  Muses,  and  on  the  other,  Marsyas  as  that 
of  the  Satyrs ;  and  the  one  probably  acted  a  part  of  dignified 
solemnity,  the  other  of  laughter  and  merriment.  The  Da- 
naids,  in  the  Dithyramb  which  bore  their  name,  did  not  come 
on  as  a  chorus ;  the  story  of  them  was  narrated  as  of  unwo- 
manly Amazons,  (ohSi  icap9^a>v  fopeov  {lopcpaev  etdoC)  Schneide- 
win),  &c. 

Two  other  great  masters  were  Phrynnis  and  Timotheus, 
whose  relation  to  one  another,  Aristotle  (^Metaph.  i.  p.  393,  B.) 
points  out  in  the  following  terms :  ''  Had  there  been  no  Timo- 
theus,  we  should  have  missed  many  compositions  ([leXoicouav), 
and  had  there  been  no  Phrynnis,  no  Timotheus  would  have 


"^  This  connection  is  doubted  by 
Sehneidewin,  p.  1099;  his  reasons,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  clearly  see. 


"^  Schneidevdn,  p.  1100,  agrees  with 
my  opinion.  He  adds  Bemhardy  and 
Emperius. 
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starts  up."     Timotheus  thinks  himself  blessed  in  having  galnetl 
a,  victory  over  Phrynnis :  (junwipw;  fjsftat,  Tt{ui(k£,  fc  xT,p(j£  afxe  ■ 
vtx^  Ti|i66eoc  5  MiXi^otoi;  tom  Kc^uuvoc  tov  ummdnnmn.    The  cxprcs- 
Gion  ttovOTfliiiTTMi  may  probably  imply  the  same  as  the  wonk  of   | 
Axistophanes,  iuoxoXmtoiwrroui;  xajijrac  and  of  PoUus,  xXaaca  t^ 
^ip  km  TO  |iaX&ax(uT£{>Gv.     It  redounds  highly  to  th«  honour  of  I 
Phryimis  that  he  is  so  often  derided  by  Aristophanve, 
scarcely  less  so,  that  the  cphors  wished  to  cut  off  two  of  bis  I 
nine  strings.    (Schmidt,  89-95.) 

Timotbeus,  liowever,  the  contemporary  of  Euripides,  probib- 
bly  occupied  the  most  important  place  of  all,  and  distingnislinl 
himself  in  many  branches  of  lyric  poetry,  boasting  with  jus- 
tice of  the  innovations  he  had  made,  fr.  6.  Bergk.  Of  his  eigh- 
teen dithyrambs,  we  know  hrst  of  all  the  Cj'clops,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  betray  a  dramatic  formation.  Thus  OdjEsens  ' 
boasts  of  the  wine  given  him  by  JMaron,  almost  in  Hovner'a 
words.  (Orf.  n.  209). 

eTxooiv  3'  vdaxoz  ji^Tp'  iviyejs^,  £[U5Ys  3' 
oT|xa  Bux^.m  vsoppytoti  iaxpuwot  Nujispav. 

Polyphemus  lying  drunk  upon  the  ground,  eeems  to  bo  Indi-  J 
cated  in  the  folltfwing  words, 

■tstajiivov  ^(jC^flcva  Sw;  iiueXorpsf^. 

The  blind  Cyclops,  when  he  is  hunting  for  Odysseus  and  can- 
not  find  him,  comforts  himself  with  the  refiection  that  he  caa- 
not  escape  him. 

oBtm  Tm  Y*  SicspapTt^ovt'  o&pavov  £E^-st^T,oE!. 

See  "  Bippart,  Phil.,  Tim.,  TelesUa,  Ac.  B^liquia*,  Lcipa.  ISiS." 
A  second  dithyramb,  entitled  'QStv,  seems  to  have  bronfrfat  Se- 
mele  on  the  stage,  while  perishing  in  the  pangs  of  taboor. — 
Athen.  VIII.  352. 

Telestes  is  coupled  by  Diodorus,  sir.  46,  and  Dioitjdai^ 
Comp.  Verb.  c.  19,  with  the  first  mast^^,  PhiloMoos  and  Tfan»- 
theus,  with  whom  he  flourished  almost  contcmporan^onsljr, 
about  01.  xcv.,  and  Harpalus  sent  his  dithyramlw  with  Aluaa- 
der  to  Asia.    Of  this  poet  Athen^eus  has  furnished  us  with  conte 
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fragments  having  reference  to  music,  together  with  the  titles 
' ApY<o, ' AoxXijto6<,  and  'Vji^voto^.  But  to  have  conquered  Timo- 
theuSy  is  the  boast  of  Poljddus;  Philotas,  however,  a  pupil 
of  the  former,  asserts  that  his  performances  bore  the  same  re- 
lation to  those  of  Timotheus,  that  decrees  do  to  laws. — ^Athen. 
VIII.  p.  532,  B.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  dithyramb  of  his 
called ''AtXoc,  in  which  Atlas  bore  the  character  of  a  herds- 
man, probably  a  monster  like  Polyphemus,  and  like  him  too, 
attended  by  a  chorus  either  of  herdsmen  or  of  mere  animals. 
For  he  made  a  resistance  to  Perseus  and  stopped  his  passage, 
asking  him  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came.  Perseus  endea- 
voured to  win  his  fsivour,  but  ultimately  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  turn  him  into  stone  by  means  of  the  Gorgo. — Etym^ 
M.  p.  104,  20.  Schmidt,  p.  123.  Here  again  their  dramatic 
action  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Cinesias  too,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  valued,  and  that  for  the 
very£Etct  that  Aristophanes  has  made  him  so  conspicuous.  By 
means  of  these  masters,  the  dithyramb  reached  a  high  reputa- 
tion.  insomuch  that,  next  to  tragedy,  it  was  recognised  as  the 
most  important  branch  of  poetry. — CSomp.  Plat.  Apoh  c.  7. 
Aristot.  Poet.  c.  1.  On  this  account,  the  orator  Lycurgus,  in 
taking  measures  to  gi  e  lustre  to  the  three  first  tragedians,  and 
to  preserve  th^  works  in  an  unadulterated  form,  did  not  at 
the  same  time  lose  sight  of  the  dithyramb,  but  enacted  that  re* 
gular  contests  should  be  held  in  the  Pirseeus  with  cyclic  choruses, 
and  that  the  first  prize  should  not  be  less  than  ten  min»,  the 
second  than  eight,  the  third  than  six. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  refuted  those  singular  notions  which 
the  modems  have  formed  of  the  Dithyramb,  and  which  have 
received  partial  confirmation  by  foolish  imitations.  They  are 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  what  ancient  writers  state 
concerning  the  firenzy  of  enthusiasm,  which  this  class  (^poetry 
is  said  to  have  shown,  but  which  means  nothing  more  than  a 
disposition  and  a  placing  into  various  situations,  which  it  was 
their  object  to  imitate. 

J.  A.  Hartuko. 

ScHLEUtlKOBH. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TUE  GROUPS  IN  THE  ^VESTEIW 
PEDIMENT  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 


"  Ohne  •!■«  richtigc  TersUndnIas  ilcs  Mvtbiw  ist  keino  volbtliDd^a 
ErklKnmg  emeu  m;tliisoben  Bitdwprka  miiglieb.*' 

FoKcaBAHMCB,  Die  OAurt  Jtr  Atktmt. 

The  principal  mythological  and  historical  qaestions  UiatJ 
have  been  debated  respecting  the  sculptured  groups  of  the  pedi- 1 
ments  of  the  Parthenon,  have  bad  refcrence  to — 

First,  The  determination  of  the  precise  incident  that  formod  I 
the  subject  of  either  composition :  the  point  of  time  selected  by  I 
the  sculptor  as  for  his  purpose  the  most  significant  among  th»  I 
succession  of  events  that  maJte  up  every  single  mythological  I 
incident. 

Secondhi,  The  assignment  of  names  to  ihe  various  iigures  of  ■ 
the  groups  as  they  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  fragments,  and  in  J 
the  drawings  of  Carrey,  and  the  nature  of  their  concern  ; 
participation  in  the  principal  action. 

Thirdly,  The  conjectural  restoration  of  the  compositioos,  a 
regards  the  divinities  or  heroes  that  may  probably  T«  sop] 
to  have  occupied  the  spaces,  for  which  we  have  neither  dra^r 
nor  assignable  fragments  to  guide  us,  their  names,  attitades,! 
costume,  occupation,  &c. 

Fourthly,  The  assignment  of  places  to  various  minor  frag- 1 
ments,  and  the  identification  of  those  that  really  have  chum  to  I 
a  position. 

The  settlement  of  these  questions  would  help  uti  fiir  on  ■ 
way  towards  the  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Pheidias, 
erted  in  probably  the  most  important  and  extensive  prodw 
he  ever  ciecuted  of  the  kiod ;  it  would  acquaint  as  witb  1 
conception  of  a  composition  as  a  whole  which  otherwise  lj« 
before  us  in  ruins,  and  add  to  the  contemplutiuii  of  tbeM  i 
mains  the  same  enhancement  that  would  be  conferred  on  a  sin-1^ 
gle  figure,  by  collecting  broken  members  scattered  through  dif- 
ferent museums,  each  a  wonder,  and  admired  in  itself  as  onri- 
valled  when  a^iart,   and  combining  them  into  a  restored  mnd 
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perfect  statue.  It  would  do  more, — only  by  such  a  settlement 
can  we  escape  from  the  humiliating  thought,  that  in  the  remains 
of  these  grand  compositions,  chief  works  of  the  wisest  age  and 
master  of  plastic  art,  we  can  arriye  at  no  more  than  the  appre- 
ciation of  their  technical  excellence  as  models  of  detail  and  exe- 
cution ;  and  that  in  respect  of  poetical  or  religious  import,  and 
of  art  abo  as  poetical  and  religious,  they  are  to  us,  after  all  our 
study,  meaningless  and  dumb. 

A  better  result,  however,  does  not  appear  very  immediately 
in  prospect ;  the  difiPerences  of  opinion  that  are  current  upon 
the  subject  in  almost  every  point  among  men  learned,  sagacious, 
and  not  deficient  in  fine  sympathy  with  Attic  art,  are  so  ex- 
treme, that  great  errors  must  necessarily  have  been  committed, 
and  in  no  field  of  criticism,  it  is  probable,  are  errors  so  great 
to  be  associated  with  such  great  names. 

Of  all  the  critics  who  have  bestowed  attention  on  the  subject, 
not  one  perhaps  has  been  more  entitled  by  his  accomplishments 
to  command  assent  to  an  opinion  deliberately  adopted  than  the 
last,  Professor  F.  G.Welcker;  none  certainly  have  better  stated 
the  sesthetical  conditions  that  a  satis&ctory  elucidation  of  the 
subject  must  fulfil ;  yet  I  believe  that,  from  whatever  cause, 
his  own  commentary  on  many,  and  even  capital  points  on  which 
he  speaks  most  decidedly,  is  at  least  as  far  from  satisfactory  as 
any  that  have  gone  before. 

Such  comparative  failures  might  well  deter  from  a  renewed 
attempt,  were  it  not  that  in  these  enquiries  a  sort  of  exhaustive 
principle  seems  frequently  to  come  into  play ;  foregone  errors 
are  knowledge  and  experience  to  those  who  come  after,  in  ar« 
chseology  as  in  north-west  passage  explorations :  truth  is  coy, 
and  does  not  come  forth  and  declare  herself  until  she  has  been 
searched  for  "  in  every  cranny  but  the  right,"  and  then  she 
sometimes  yields  herself  a  prize  to  the  investigator,  whose  chief 
merit  is,  that  he  is  the  last  comer, — ^that  when  better  men  had 
failed,  and  were  weary,  he  had  still  the  zeal, — I  prefer  to  call 
it,  to  look  again :  genius  has  vainly  searched  for  the  treasure 
in  the  etherial  products  of  its  fine  distillation,  and  common- 
place perseverance  finds  it  a  residual  phenomenon,  neglected  as 
a  caput  martuum  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  Professor  Welcker's 
explanation,  he  himself  ftimishes  apc^  *'  ^Anoouragement 
for  fturther  enquiry,  declaring,  **  tencea 
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no  one  ought  to  keep  back  his  thoughts  who  has  remacxt  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  arrived  at  a  higher  degree  of  certminty  in  un- 
derstanding the  ideas  of  a  Pheidias,  as  ezpreswd  in  one  of  his 
greatest,  and  in  many  respects  nndoabtedly  his  greaiest  works.'' 

With  this  sincere  and  respectful  acknowledgment,  which  i^ 
plies  equally  to  the  eloquent  and  profound  comments  of  Profes- 
sor Gerhard,  I  must  take  leave  for  a  time  of  the  consciousneas 
of  my  temerity ;  if  my  opinions  have  any  worth  in  any  points^ 
it  will  be  for  the  ease  of  my  readers  no  less  than  the  advantage 
of  the  subject,  that  I  should  in  the  sequel  disembarrass  myself 
of  any  considerations  extraneous  to  the  argument,  and  state  the 
opinions  I  entertain,  with  the  d^ree  of  positiveness  with  which 
I  entertain  them. 

Pausanias  states  the  subjects  of  the  compositions  in  etther 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon  with  the  same  conciseness  that  p&r- 
vades  his  entire  description  of  the  Attic  Acropolis ;  numerous 
and  elaborate  works  descriptive  of  this  great  c^itre  of  Hdlenic 
art  and  religion  were  extant  in  his  time,  and  he  could  not  an- 
ticipate that  the  world  would  ever  permit  them  to  periah^  or 
having  done  so,  would  recover  interest  in  their  subject,  and  have 
his  work  to  look  to,  to  supply  the  loss. 

Brief,  however,  as  his  words  are,  they  afford  most  important 
information  as  to  the  missing  sculptures,  and  are  entitled  to 
high  authority  by  their  exact  agreement  with  what  remain,  and 
as  notes  on  the  spot  of  an  experienced  observer  of  af^yroved  ac- 
curacy. His  notice  of  the  subject  of  the  eastern  finont  has 
spared  a  world  of  discussion  that  otherwise  must  have  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  entire  central  group,  and  in  what 
discussion  there  is  still  room  for,  as  to  the  exact  point  of  view 
or  moment  of  time  selected  in  each  case  by  the  artist,  his  evi- 
dence comes  in  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  is  most  strongly 
supported  by  other  considerations. 

His  words  are, — ''  As  one  enters  the  temple  that  they  call 
the  Parthenon,  the  sculpture  in  the  pediment  all  has  reference 
to  the  birth  of  Ath^nd ;  that  at  the  back  is  the  quarrel  of  Po- 
seidon with  Athdnd  about  the  country."^ 

Thus,  for  the  chief  exterior  embellishments  of  the  greatest 
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temple  of  the  Attic  goddess,  the  artist  chose,  first,  the  inci- 
dent which  was  the  most  striking  and  glorious  among  the  le- 
gends of  the  daughter  of  »gis-bearing  Zeus,  as  regarded  her- 
self; and  secondly,  that  which  reflected  her  glory  most  peculi- 
arly on  the  land  of  Attica ;  the  first  incident  appropriated  to 
the  principal  firont  was  essentially  cosmical,  and  at  least,  of 
common  interest  to  all  who  owned  the  godhead ;  the  second 
as  peculiarly  mundane,  or  even  national  The  first,  by  its  na- 
ture, embodies  the  admiration  of  the  Man,  of  the  wondrous  and 
divine  origin  of  the  Virgin  Power ;  the  second  typifies  and  ac- 
knowledges the  pride  and  gratitude  of  the  Athenian  for  special 
faTOur  and  protection.  The  egotism  of  the  dedicator  is  unap- 
parent  in  the  first  subject  in  the  blaze  of  supernatural  splen- 
dour ;  in  the  second,  egotism  is  admitted  as  the  necessary  sfuing 
of  all  individual  action,  and  the  root  of  sympathy,  but  in  the 
ennobled  fi>rm  of  gratitude  and  reliance.  We  shall  see  here- 
after how  the  artist  succeeded  in  giving  an  Attic  colour  to  the 
more  peculiarly  cosmical  subject  of  his  Attic  temple,  and  com- 
municated cosmical  meaning  and  interest  to  the  mythus  more 
immediately  mundane  and  local. 

Still,  the  general  subjects  being  chosen,  and  their  general 
scope  a  necessary  result,  considerable  range  was  open  to  the 
artist  among  the  various  moments  of  time  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment available  for  each;  and  firom  the  little  correspondence  that 
has  yet  been  traced  between  the  sculptures  and  mythus,  it  is 
clear  that  the  limitation  of  this  rangebecomesthe  grand  problem; 
till  this  is  efiected,  the  subjects  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  defi- 
nitely identified :  what,  we  must  enquire,  on  comparison  of  all 
the  evidence,  was  the  selection  made  by  Pheidias,  and  by  what 
considerations  of  appropriateness  and  preferableness  does  he 
appear  to  have  been  influenced  ? 

The  testimony  of  Pausanias,  if  we  attend  carefiilly  and  strict- 
ly to  his  words,  an  attention  to  which  on  every  account  they 
are  entitled,  is  to  the  efiect,  that  the  sculptures  of  the  eastern 
firont  formed  an  entire  and  sin^e  subject,  and  that  this  had 
reference  to  the  birth  of  Athind ;  that  is,  they  did  not  represent 
the  actual  birth  firom  the  cleft  head  of  the  thunderer,  as  we  see 
it  painted  on  vases,  and  as  it  was  even  sculptured  as  a  distinct 
group  on  the  Acropolis,  (JPaua.  i.  24, 4.)  but  some  moment  either 
belbce  or  aftor.  hanriiig  direct  relation  to  it.    That  some  moment 

•  burtb,  would  follow  independently,  if 
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ohiy  from  the  improbabilitv  that  the  goddess  was  absent  froifl 
her  own  pedimeut,  and  the  figures  and  grouis  lliat  rem 
carefully  studied,  will  be  found  to  contirm  the  conclusion. 

With  regai-d  to  the  western  front,  to  whit-h  we  must  at  p 
sent  i-estnct  ourselves,  the  same  witness  speaks  with  i 
cleamesg,  to  the  otfeet,  that  the  main  action  was  at  its  fc 
The  sculptures  here  are  not  spoken  of  as  having  rw/itrmo*  to  tl 
dispute  of  the  divinities,  they  are  the  dispute  itself;  thef  r 
present  the  contest  waged,  not  the  provocation  of  H,  not  i 
conclusion  ; — not  specially  the  victory  of  Athene,  not  e 
cally  the  discomfiture  of  Poseidon. 

Such  a  definition  of  the  subject,  however,  by  the  laws  of  < 
tensive  historical  compositions,  does  not  exclude  from  tho  i 
presented  present,  the  intimation  of  the  moment,  or  vreitt  u 
mediately  preceding  or  ensuing.  Thus,  the  representation  ( 
Athene  as  the  new-bom  goddess,  would  naturally  combine  i 
dieations  of  the  circumstances  of  her  birth,  and  we  may  exp< 
to  find  in  the  group  of  quarreling  god^,  and  its  concotuitaobl 
indications  at  least  of  the  assignment  of  victory. 

The  encounter,  it  is  to  be  farther  observed,  is  a  quarrel,  i 
a  simple  contention,  \^-  not  d>'xr,.  an  occasion  for  the  exlubitiol 
of  petulance  and  temper,  not  a  submission  to  arbitration  ord 
lation,  by  mutual  consent  or  superior  compulsion. 

The  characters  of  the  two  incidents,  a  quarrel  in  progresgai 
a  quarrel  concluded,  are  in  fact  so  distinct,  that  wc  arc  enti 
to  expect  that  the  style  and  expression  of  the  composition,  e 
apart  from  the  identification  of  the  names  and  occupatioas  i 
subordinate  figures,  declared  unmistakeably  which  of  the  1 
\vas  represented,  and  prompted  and  justified  the  dwidod  word 
of  Pausanias.     This  was  much  more  likely  to  have  been  t 
case  when  the  groups  were  in  their  original  positions  and  ] 
servation,  than  now  when  we  have  but  mutilatt-d  fragniei 
and  indifierent  copies  of  a  bad  drawing,  to  assist  at  in  r 
their  effect.     Nevertheless,  even  these  materials  may  enable  a 
if  we  give  them  feir  play,  to  recognise  the  character  of  the  i 
tion,  in  the  restoration  of  the  positions  and  gesturefl  of  th«  t 
divinities  who  form  the  central  group. 

According  to  the  restoration  given  by  Miiller  in  hid  < 
ing,  and  api>arcnlly  adopted  by  Welcker,  the  fiice  of  Athene  « 
seen  in  profile,  and  turned  away  from  Poseidon,  and  is  tke  4 
rection  of  the  horses ;  she  was  therefore,  according  to  tl 
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decidedly  moving  in  this  direction, — ^hastening  to  her  chariot, 
according  to  Welcker,  after  her  victory  over  Poseidon  in  the 
quarrel ;  or  if  we  accept  the  interpretation  of  Miiller,  restrain- 
ing the  horses  by  a  second  bridle,  or  thong,  and  by  this  act  as- 
serting her  superiority  to  the  god  regarded  as  the  creator  of 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  first  view  of  her  action,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  the  sculptor  could  have  succeeded  in  imparting 
the  expression  of  victory  and  triumph  to  a  figure  quitting  the 
field  of  contest  with  such  precipitancy  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
antagonist ;  and  such  a  departure  is  inconsistent  with  the  col- 
location of  the  figures  on  any  plan  of  restoration.  Athene  can- 
not be  hastening  with  such  energy  to  ascend  her  chariot  in  a 
direction  where,  from  her  relative  position  and  vehement  move- 
ment, her  next  step  must  either  bring  her  into  collision  with 
the  fore  legs  of  the  outer  horse  that  extend  in  front  of  her,  or 
carry  her  between  the  pair. 

There  are  equal  objections  to  the  view  of  Miiller ;  from  the 
gestures  of  the  charioteer,  it  is  clear  that  the  horses,  although 
rearing,  are  sufficiently  under  control,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  goddess ;  or  the  goddess,  at  least,  should  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  restraining  them  without  such  an  amount  of  assistance 
from  the  charioteer,  as  would  signally  detract  from  the  briUi- 
ancy  of  her  achievement.  It  is,  however,  simply  impossible  to 
restore  the  arm  of  the  goddess  as  restraining  the  horses,  with- 
out a  most  unhappy  confusion  of  lines  and  masses  from  the  in- 
terference of  the  arm  with  the  composition  of  the  heads  of  the 
animals. 

The  symmetrical  opposition  of  the  two  figures  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  convince  me  that  the  looks  of  Athene,  like  those  of 
Poseidon,  were  directed  towards  the  rival  power;  and  that 
their  attention  was  mutually  engaged  with  each  other.  Her 
right  arm  is  raised  easily  in  the  direction  of  her  movement  with 
almost  exulting  vivacity,  and  its  indicated  position  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  her  &ce  was  turned  the  other  way.  Her 
left  leg  and  foot  are  behind  the  right  of  the  god,  but  her  right 
knee  approaches  more  nearly  than  his  position  to  the  edge  of 
the  cornice ;  and  from  the  riep  n  of  the  firacture, 

or  stump,  of  her  left  btb^  before  him, 

and  outwards  from  the  p  «  fhus  in 

a  maimer  interlaeed;  tt  t\ 
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and  it  is  by  this  arrangement,  together  with  contrasted  yet  sym- 
metrical gesture,  that  the  ideas  of  contention  and  rivalry  are 
so  perfectly  expressed.     The  manner  in  which  the  exact  tone! 
of  this  rivalry — the  tenor  of  the  contention — are  embodied,  i 
quires  more  exact  elucidation. 

The  two  divinities  divide  the  centre  of  the  pediment  betweeu  " 
them,  and  wo  easily  recognize,  in  the  groups  of  figures  of  less 
imposing  proportions  on  either  side,  their  several  adherents  or 
followers ;  but  we  do  not  see  in  the  adjustment  of  movements  and 
masses,  indications  of  consternation  or  dejection  on  the  side  of 
Poseidon,  nov  unequivocal  triumph  in  the  party  of  Athene. 
And  so  with  the  gods  themselves ;  the  action  of  Poseidon  is  a 
start,  a  recoil.  I4d)v  waXtvopooi  (Jititrnj ;  and  Athene  rushes  iortik 
and  forward,  and  takes  her  position  in  the  space  he  must  a  mo- 
ment before  have  been  on  the  point  of  occupying,  and  thus  ap- 
pears as  crossing  his  path  ;  his  attitude,  however,  ret^ns  btdi- 
cation  of  the  vigour  of  a  previous  advancing  movement,  and  of 
his  still  indignant  spirit,  althongh  the  predominant  expression 
of  the  figure  is  that  of  surprise  and  disappointment  at  a  sudden 
and  powerfol  check. 

His  right  foot,  leg,  and  arm,  are  advanced  beyond  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  pediment,  and  encroach  on  the  half  that,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  symmetrical  plan,  pertains  to  Athene,  and  the 
turn  of  his  head  expresses  unabated  resolution :  at  the  same 
time  his  entire  trunk  tails  within  the  central  line,  it  is  inclined 
downwards,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  its  entire  weight  > 
is  thrown  on  the  loft — the  at  once  weakest  and  retiring  1^  an* 
foot.  It  is  thus  that  the  effect  of  the  power  and  strength  of  ti 
mighty  figiu"e  is  corrected ;  and  that  its  position,  while  retaining  ' 
the  expression  ofa  vigorous  preceding  exertion,  is  at  the  moment 
of  the  scene  essentially  weak  and  disadvantageous  for  a  comba- 
tant. That  Pheidias  represented  the  two  powers  as  coming  to  « 
blows,  is  not  protended  or  supposed;  but  sculpture  obtfuns  ital 
effects  by  the  exhibition  of  visible  signs,  and  the  personal  ex-V 
pression  of  the  disputants  sympathizes  with,  and  symbolizes 
their  moral  relations.  The  opposed  firont  and  extended  arm  of 
Athene  carry  the  expression  of  warning  back  or  barring  a  pas- 
sage, and  the  counter  declination  of  the  god  suggests  as  inevi- 
tably that  he  is  sensible  of  opposition,  and  yields  to  an  impres- 
sion. 

The  intention  of  the  figure  of  Poseidon  is  finely  brought  o 
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by  the  contrast  of  that  of  Athene.  The  movement  of  her  body 
is  to  the  right  and  forwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  limbs  that 
are  most  efficient  in  an  active  contest ;  the  difference  that  this 
circumstance  makes  in  the  expression  of  vigour  is  extraordinary. 
Again,  her  body  is  carried  in  the  manner  that  least  embarrasses 
the  action  of  the  limbs,  and  even  contributes  to  their  efficiency : 
it  is  upright,  slightly  inclined  to  the  right  and  forward,  and 
with  its  weight  well  balanced,  while  the  trunk  of  Poseidon  is 
thrown  back  fur  enough  to  convey  the  impression  of  such  an 
effort  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  as  to  impede  the  fi^e  action 
and  full  force  of  those  that  assist  the  exertions  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  weight  of  his  body  is  thrown  chiefly  on  the  weakest  side. 

The  difference  of  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  two  figures  is  con- 
siderably a£fected  by  the  positions  of  their  arms  consequent  on 
their  several  attitudes.  Not  only  do  the  attitude  and  move- 
ment of  Athene  give  full  play  to  all  the  muscles  that  will  assist 
the  efficient  action  of  her  right  arm,  but  her  left  is  also  at  li- 
berty and  in  action ;  while  the  left  arm  of  Poseidon,  firom  the 
position  of  his  body,  is  necessarily  declined  and  powerless,  and 
his  elevated  right  is  weakened  by  the  relative  position  of  the 
lower  extremity  on  the  same  side.  We  may  venture  to  say  that, 
had  the  right  arm  of  Poseidon  been  lowered,  and  the  left  ele- 
vated, such  would  have  been  the  gain  in  expression  of  physical 
power,  from  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  on 
opposite  sides  being  then  in  the  &vourable  condition  of  opposi- 
tion in  respect  of  tension  and  relaxation,  that  the  entire  balance 
of  the  group  would  have  been  destroyed,  by  the  recovery  by 
Poseidon  of  ascendance  over  the  smaller  and  draped  Athene. 

It  was  by  bringing  the  left  arm  of  Athene,  and  not  her  right, 
into  most  immediate  juxtaposition  with  her  rival,  as  well  as 
by  making  her  immediate  movement  not  towards  him,  but  away 
from  him,  though  still  across  his  path,  that  the  sculptor  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  the  impression  of  a  gymnic  contest,  while  he 
still  employed  attitude  and  muscular  opposition  as  the  exponents 
of  a  quarrel  or  dispute.  The  action  of  the  goddess  is  as  de- 
cided as  that  of  Poseidon,  and  equally  characteristic  of  the 
point  of  time  selected  for  representation.  She  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  certainly  not  retreating  or  retiring,  and  as  little  is  she  in 
the  attitude  most  eacptesaire  of  decisive  victory;  this  would 
rather  require  her  momwmA  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  to  BOggM  m,  if  not  pursuit,  of  a  d\&- 
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comfited  opponent,  at  least  tranquil  occupatioD  of  the  field  of 


Such,  to  the  best  of  my  powers  of  appreciation  and  analysis, 
are  the  art  and  skill  with  which  Pbeidias  planned  the  groap  as 
a  representation  of  the  quarrel  of  the  two  powers,  atill  with 
not  ambiguous  intimation  of  the  superiority  and  final  victory  of 
Athene.  An  attempt  to  convey  by  description  an  idea  of  the 
exact  intermediate  point  between  contrasted  or  inconsisteot  ex- 
pressions embodied  in  Sculpture,  can  scarcely  be  very  succew- 
fid ; — it  is  an  attempt  to  realize  in  words  the  efEect  of  perfect 
intonation,  and  is  apt  to  surest  little  more  than  a  jnmUe  of 
incongruities.  Even  a  critic  so  accomplished  as  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  in  a  similar  essay,  helps  us  no  nearer  to  adefinition 
of  the  perfection  of  impassioned  declamation,  than  a  cominv- 
mise  between  inani^  and  rant. 

He  who  can  describe  the  exact  balance  of  vigour  and  weak- 
ness, of  impetuosity  and  repulse,  suggested  by  the  fragment  and 
drawing  of  the  Poseidon  of  the  pediment,  may  hope  to  succeed 
in  conveying  by  words  the  impression  produced  by  the  Famese 
Hercules :  the  harmony  of  enei^  and  repose :  muscular  masses 
most  enormous,  so  managed  that  they  contribute  exclouvely  to 
realize  the  idea  of  power,  and  do  not  suggest  a  gu8|Mcion  of  em- 
barrassing weight  or  bulk:  a  completeness  of  inaction  which  has 
yet  not  a  shade  of  relaxed  expression ;  the  strongest  contrast  be- 
tween the  proportions  of  upper  and  lower  extremities,  yet  appear- 
ing in  most  unimpeachable  unity  and  harmony  with  each  other: 
and  all  these  difficulties  mastered  in  the  invention  and  ezecndon 
of  a  figure  for  which  nature  can  scarcely  have  furnished  an  ade- 
qoate  model  for  a  single  part. 

Sculpture  and  drawing,  therefore,  bear  out  Pau^nias  as  la  I 
the  point  of  time  and  action  chosen  in  the  composition  on  thit  4 
front :  and  looking  back  at  the  effect  aimed  at  und  realized,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  wise  motives  guided  to  the  selection.  Thento- 
ment  represented  admits  of  the  superiority  of  Athene  being  dl*- 
tinctiy  intimated  in  treatment,  while  itallowsand  inviU^  the  (Us-   I 
play  of  the  full  vigour  and  dignity  of  her  opponent.   Her  victory  is . " 
decidedly  su^ested  without  being  lowered  fajibe  weakness  oQw^ 
antagonist ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  rendere  ~      av  ilk 
the  exhibition  of  bis  strength.    It  is  this 
the  contest  and  its  intimated  conclmaon  K 
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as  it  ia  the  mutual  importance  of  the  conteBdiog  powers  that 
renders  it  glorious  to  Atdca, — ^the  subject  of  contention. 

The  celebrity  and  importance  of  the  mythus  of  the  contest  of 
Athene  and  Poseidon  for  Attica  considered,  the  allusions  to  it 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  not  numerous ;  as  usual  in 
Greek  legend,  the  authorities  are  most  widely  divergent  from 
each  other  in  every  point  of  detail,  sequence  of  incidents,  and 
persons  engaged,  and  no  single  version  is  in  this  instance  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  its  source  or  circumstances,  as  the 
autiiorized  or  most  esteemed  and  accepted ;  and  thus  we  are 
thrown  again  on  the  resources  of  analysis,  to  decide  what  was  the 
type  selected  by  Pheidias,  and  the  appropriateness  of  his  selection. 

In  what  anecdote3  we  hare,  the  sacred  olive  tree  and  salt 
spring  of  the  Erechtheom,  as  the  productions  of  the  rival  powers, 
are  leading  features,  and  of  these  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
in  the  remains  and  records  of  the  chief  group  of  the  western 
pediment.  The  fragment  of  marble  that  has  been  taken  for 
the  stump  of  the  tree,  certunly  bears  more  reBembUmce  to  one 
than  to  anything  else,  but  it  rises  from  a  slab  between  a  pair  of 
feet,  that,  as  observed  by  Welcker,  from  their  small  size  and 
direction  of  stride,  cannot  have  belonged  to  either  of  the  con- 
tending divinities,  whose  action  again  has  no  i^pearance  of  re- 
ference to  such  accessories  either  produced  or  about  to  be  pro- 
duced. Present  in  the  composition  I  believe  that  they  were, 
but  as  decidedly  subordinate  accessories,  certainly  not  as  cen- 
tral objects  or  marks  of  the  leading  incidents. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  examine  the  authorities  for  a  form  of 
the  mythus,  and  a  point  of  time  when  the  opposition  of  the  two 
powers  WM  at  the  bei^t,  yet  without  reference  to  the  actual 
pmeaoe  ot  V'TI^'K^  production  of  either  spring  or  olive  tree. 
Miilk'r  recognised  this  condition  of  the  problem,  and  was 
tempted  to  propose  an  explanation  at  once  without  the  direct 
support  of  literary  evidence,  and  not  too  much  in  accordance 
with  the  sculptures  themselves.  He  promulgated  the  theory 
that  the  chariot  of  the  pediment  is  that  presented  by  Athene  to 
Erichtbontii-;,  Otc  (i,-jii*  nf  the  Pantitiionaic  chariots  of  the  frieze, 

1  that  1 1  I  lUt-cted  witii  ihe  strife  of  the  divinities, 

^refcivM  otcome  down  to  us,  (that  forlorn 

muniewi  j  >  ^i  mythuA  that  wmH  represent  the 

<  by  the  uojii't^  of  the  horses 
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Poseidon  had  created.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  this 
theory  falls,  from  the  subordinate  position  of  the  only  figure 
that  can  stand  for  Erichthonius,  in  the  back-ground  of  the 
composition,  and  out  of  relation  to  his  protecting  goddess,  and 
from  the  impossibility  of  admitting  his  scheme  of  restoration  of 
the  figure  and  gestures  of  Athene,  whether  we  have  regard  to 
the  evidence  of  the  drawing  where  it  speaks  most  plainly,  or  to 
the  most  obvious  necessities  of  sculptural  composition  and 
grouping.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  if  we  adopt  with 
Welcker  the  general  correctness  of  this  restoration,  in  the  &ce 
of  Athene  being  turned  towards  the  horses  and  entirely  away 
from  Poseidon,  as  if  she  were  "  directing  her  thoughts  to  some- 
thing quite  difierent,"  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  her  better  oc- 
cupation than  is  fiimished  by  the  conjecture  of  Miiller. 

According  to  Herodotus  (viii.  55,)  the  Athenian  l^end  ran, 
that  Poseidon  and  Athene  made  the  olive  tree  and  sea  or  brack- 
ish well,  of  the  temple  of  Erechtheus,  as  their  proo&  or  tokens 
in  their  dispute  for  the  country ;  and  the  notices  of  Pansanias 
are  to  the  same  efiect,  (i.  26,  6.  27,  2.)  Neither  Herodotus, 
then,  nor  Pausanias  help  us  to  a  special  solution.  Ovid  relates 
the  story,  {Metam.  vi.  70,)  and  represents  the  two  wonders  to 
have  been  wrought  by  the  high  contending  powers  on  the  hiU 
of  Ares,  in  the  presence  of  twelve  gods,  who  assign  the  victory 
according  to  their  appreciation  of  the  performances,  but  whe- 
ther in  respect  of  wondrousness,  utility,  or  beauty,  does  not 
appear. 

This  storj'  approaches  one  degree  nearer  to  the  sculptures, 
as  implying  a  quarrel  and  collision  between  the  elaiinants, 
when  as  yet  the  olive  and  well  of  sea-water  were  not.  StiU  I 
am  not  satisfied  to  adopt  it  as  the  precise  version  that  fiimished 
the  subject  of  Pheidias ;  this  point  of  time  and  story,  wppetm 
too  remote  fix>m  the  decision  of  the  quarrel ;  it  leaves  too  long 
a  train  of  incidents  prospective  befi)re  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
pute, fi>r  the  superiority  of  Athene  to  be  consistently  intimated: 
the  contesting  divinities  at  this  stage,  are  too  much  on  a  par 
for  the  sentiment  dictated  by  the  occasion,  and  for  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  sculptor ;  the  sudden  check  of  Poseidoii's 
position  is  unexplained,  as  well  as  the  almost  exulthiff 
of  the  figure  of  Athene. 

ApoUodorus  gives  fiiUer  detail,  and  as  an  Atheniaii  i 
as  a  professed  mythologist,  his  authority  is  gf|||t  on  j 
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mythus,  on  which  he  pronounces  with  positiveness  and  delibe- 
ration. 

By  his  account  (ill.  14,  1,)  the  events  and  their  series  are  on 
this  wise : — 

1.  Cecrops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica,  then  called  Cecropia, 
when  the  gods  determined  to  assume  for  themselves  peculiar 
seats  of  worship. 

2.  Poseidon  was  the  first  to  come  to  Attica,  where,  by  a  stroke 
of  his  trident,  he  produced  on  the  acropolis  the  thalassa,  or 
salt  well,  Erechtheis. 

3.  It  was  after  him  that  Athene  arrived,  and  making  Cecrops 
witness  of  her  assumption,  (or  formal  taking  of  possession,) 
produced  the  olive. 

4.  A  dispute  ensues  between  the  two  for  the  country,  and  Zeus 
appoints  as  judges  of  their  quarrel  the  twelve  gods ;  he  does 
not,  adds  ApoUodorus,  as  some  would  have  it,  appoint  Ce- 
crops and  Cranaus,  nor  Erechtheus. 

5.  The  country  is  adjudged  to  Athene,  on  the  testimony  of 
Cecrops  that  she  was  the  first  producer  of  the  olive ;  and 
Athene  gave  her  name  to  the  city,  thence  called  Athens. 

6.  Poseidon,  enraged  and  indignant,  inundated  the  Thriasian 
plain,  and  laid  Attica  under  the  sea  (submerged  the  country). 

This  last  notice  is  very  remarkable,  and  requires  and  will 
reward  examination  ;  the  Athenian  legend,  it  will  be  seen,  on 
the  testimony  of  an  Athenian,  represented  Poseidon  as  by  no 
means  acquiescing  quietly  in  the  decision  of  the  court,  but 
venting  his  anger  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  under  his  power,  or 
at  least  to  damage  if  not  destroy,  the  most  fertile  district  of  the 
country ;  and  this,  I  have  little  doubt,  is  the  precise  incident 
represented  in  the  sculpture. 

According  to  the  mythologist,  the  quarrel  (Iptc)  commenced 
immediately  in  consequence  of  the  pretensions  made  by  Athene 
in  the  production  of  the  olive,  after  Poseidon  had  produced  the 
salt  well ;  and  it  appears  scarcely  probable,  that  ApoUodorus 
would  conceive  this  contention,  disjoined  from  the  scene  and 
emblems  that  induced  it,  and  hence  he  at  least  would  not  see 
in  our  pediment  a  representation  of  the  quarrel  as  he  had  des- 

'  not  notice  that  any  o^^^VxKs^t^  ^^t 
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interruption  was  offered  by  the  goddess  to  the  last  ebullition  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  her  rival,  but  for  this  we  have  other  wit- 
nesses in  waiting,  who  may  now  be  called  into  court.  If  the 
conjuncture  can  only  be  established  in  this  form,  it  is  erident 
how  peculiarly  suitable  a  subject  it  presents.  It  combines  the 
exhibition  of  Poseidon  at  the  height  of  his  indignation  and  the 
head  of  his  force,  with  that  of  Athene,  secure  in  position,  ex- 
ulting in  victory,  and  able  to  afford  to  be  composed  as  well  as 
energetic ;  the  occasion  is  at  once  the  climax  and  the  dose  of 
the  dispute. 

The  chief  witness  alluded  to  is  the  philosopher  Proclns,  to 
whom  I  am  already  indebted  for  good  service  in  the  elucidation 
of  antiquities.  He  was  as  much  an  Athenian  by  adoption  and 
affection  for  the  city  "  native  to  &mous  wits  or  hospitable,"  as 
ApoUodorus  could  have  been  by  birth ;  he  considered  himself 
peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  its  goddess,'  and  witnessed 
and  lamented  the  destruction  of  the  chief  ornament  of  this  yery 
temple, — ^the  chryselephantine  Athene  of  our  sculptor. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  his  hymn  to  Athene  Poly- 
metis,  and  the  version  it  contains  of  the  contest  of  Athene  for 
the  country,  is  brought  into  such  direct  relation  to  the  acropo- 
lis, and  corresponds  so  closely  with  the  sculptures,  that  I  doubt 
not  they  were  vividly  present  in  the  mind  of  the  poet-philoso- 
pher when  he  composed  the  verses, 

^H  Xox^  dbepoicoXiga  xa8^  &4^6^po(o  xoXcovi]^) 

Zufji^oXov  ixpoTOTT^c  [tSTfakr^^  o^o,  icdrvta,  oeep^c  * 

**H  x^tt  ^xiovstpav  l^iXao,  [nftkipa  Pi^Xov, 

noTpoxaotYVTjToto  ptaoafjivig  tc69ov  Ipov, 

Ouvofia  if  ioTsi  i&fML^  l^ecv  o^o  xoct  9p£vac  ioftXa^  . 

'^Evda  (iocx^c  &pidigXov,  &n6  ocpupov  e^ipeo^  Sxpov, 

£ij(Aa  xoi  &|^dvoiacv  ive^aonjoac  IXaii]v, 

E&i?  Iict  Kexpomd^ot  Ilooeidacuvo^  iy^^ 

M upiov  &x  icdvTOio  xuxa>}ievov  -vjXude  xufAO, 

novta  icoXtxpXoioPotacv  hdz  pe£Opococv  Ifiaooov. 

The  series  of  incidents  in  this  relation  of  them  appears  to  be : 

1.  The  sacred  yearning  of  Poseidon  for  the  countiy. 

2.  Athene,  from  her  own  affection  for  it,  thwarts  the  feelings  of 


'  Cf.  VUa  Prodi  Marim,  and  the  hymn  to  Athene,  Jfn  rtif  i#;t¥M>«  «&«fc 
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her  uncle,  gives  her  own  name  to  the  city,  and  inspires  it 
with  her  own  character. 

3.  Poseidon  advances  at  the  head  of  a  threatening  inundation 
on  the  family  of  Cecrops. 

4.  He  is  opposed  by  Athene,  who  creates  the  olive  a  token  of 
the  encounter  to  posterity. 

Proclus,  then,  agrees  with  Apollodorus  in  the  priority  of  the 
pretensions  of  Poseidon,  the  successful  rivalry  of  Athene,  and 
in  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  enraged  god  on  the  country 
with  his  waves.  The  points  in  which  he  differs  are  the  omis- 
sions of  all  reference  to  the  (jtaprupta  and  the  litigation,  and  the 
peculiar  reference  of  the  olive  of  Athene  to  the  conclusion  in- 
stead of  the  commencement  of  the  dispute — as  the  emblem  of 
victory  instead  of  the  ground  of  claim. 

And  late  as  the  authority  for  this  simpler  form  of  the  mythus 
may  be,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  its  leading  points  a  genuine  tradi- 
tion of  a  form  in  which  it  prevailed  anterior  to,  and  concur- 
rently with,  the  altered  and  extended  version  given  by  Apollo- 
dorus and  Ovid,  of  which  the  originating  influences  are  satis&c- 
torily  identifiable, .  The  introduction  of  the  court  of  Areopagus 
and  a  judicial  process  into  the  story,  I  believe  to  be  of  secondary 
origin,  and  traceable  to  the  same  motives  that  connected  with 
this  court,  the  myths  of  Orestes,  and  the  quarrel  of  Poseidon 
with  the  homicide  Ares. 

This  will  be  confirmed  if  we  scrutinize  the  testimony  of  Ce- 
crops, and  the  grounds  of  its  conclusiveness :  it  was  to  the  effect, 
not  that  Athene  produced  the  olive  before  Poseidon  produced 
the  spring,  which  on  the  face  of  the  record  would  have  been 
sheer  perjury,  but  simply  that  she  was  the  first  by  whom  an  olive 
tree  was  ever  produced. 

The  court  that  decides  the  dispute  is  a  mythic  antetype  of  the 
court  of  Areopagus ;  other  myths,  as  that  of  Orestes,  embody 
not  only  a  mythic  representation  of  its  origin,  but  also  of  its 
principles  of  procedure,  as  in  the  instance  of  equality  of  ballots ; 
and  other  Attic  courts,  as  the  Delphinium  that  took  cognizance 
of  numda'ughter^  had  also  their  mythical  histories,  accounting 
for  every  peculiarity  in  their  jurisdiction.  Now,  if  we  look  at 
the  relative  position  of  the  deities  as  litigants  before  a  law  court, 
it  is  clear  that  Athene  has  the  advantage  of  her  opponent  in 
having  a  witness  for  the  fact  on  which  her  claim  is  founded^  1^ 
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set  against  an  incorroborated  assertion.  Of  fiusts  proyed  ac- 
cording to  the  requisitions  of  judicial  accuracy,  the  deed  of 
Athene  is  the  only  one,  and  therefore,  from  a  judicial  point  of 
view,  necessarily  both  first  and  last, — ^a  principle  of  quite  suf- 
ficient relative  importance  to  be  dignified  by  a  mythus.' 

The  prevalence  of  myths,  accounting  for  the  origin  and  proce- 
dures of  various  Attic  courts,  their  niunber  and  variety,  ^  almost 
favour  the  suspicion  that  the  inventions  were  employed  aa  in- 
struments in  such  an  active  competition  for  business  as  figures 
in  the  history  of  our  own  tribunals. 

The  persevering  connection  of  celebrated  mythical  quarrels 
with  the  great  Athenian  tribunal,  betrays  a  motive  to  elevate 
its  dignity,  and  found  it  among  the  deepest  associations  of  po- 
pular feeling,  which  ever  required  an  attachment  to  heroic 
legend. 

However  this  may  be,  the  firamers  of  the  episode  more  im- 
mediately in  question,  were  evidently  consulting  the  dignity  of 
the  Areopagus  rather  than  that  of  Athene, — ^a  disposition  that 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  interfered  at  all,  much  less  to  have 
predominated,  in  the  primaeval  tradition  of  the  contention  of  two 
great  divinities  for  the  land  of  Attica. 

The  olive  and  brackish  well  of  the  Acropolis  are  just  such 
natural  characteristics  as  ever  in  Greece  generated  a  local  my- 
thus,  and  ever  most  readily  in  a  sacred  precinct ;  there  were, 
however,  others  connected  with  the  country,  which  invited  a 
mythus  of  a  contention  of  divinities  on  a  much  bolder  scale, — 
a  scale  that  corresponds  with  the  concluding  incident  of  the 
narrative  of  Apollodorus,  the  magnificent  group  suggested  by 
the  poetry  of  Proclus,  the  actual  group  as  sculptured  by  Pheidias. 

Apollodorus,  as  we  have  seen,  concludes  his  narrative  by  say- 
ing that  Poseidon,  indignant,  inundated  the  Thriasian  plain, 
and  laid  Attica  under  water.  Attica,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
comprised  the  Thriasian  plain ;  but  as  it  is  here  placed  in  op- 
position to  it,  we  must  confine  it  to  the  district  west  of  M.  iE- 


*  Hermes,  an  able  advocate,  althongh  I  acquittals  on  the  gronnda  of  justifiable 
his  own,  cavils  at  his  accuser's  want  of  homicide,  chance  medley,  aocidetttBl 
witnesses :  Oi^l  iiH*  /^mmm^*  iyt  ^«(-  death,  or  not  frown,  of  OrBstea^  Arai^ 
rv^r,  0i^l  narirrmt^^IIjfmn.  ad  Mer.  Theseus,  Demophon,  and  evoi  PaOaa 
V.  372.  herself  ( ApoUod.  in.  3) ;  abo  the  fcrn 

*  Compare  the  triala  at  Athens,  and  of  trial  of  the  exile  Tenccr.— Pkus.  i.  2t. 
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gialus,  that  is,  more  particularly  to  the  plain  of  Athens.  In 
either  locality  we  find  the  traces  of  the  angry  god.  Welcker 
illustrates  the  expressions  of  Apollodorus  by  reference  to  the 
small  lake  of  salt  water  "  which  still  attracts  the  notice  of  every 
traveller  on  the  road  to  Eleusis."  But  the  traces  are  still  more 
distinct  as  we  move  westwards  along  the  entire  coast  of  the 
Attic  plain,  a  tract  of  lagoons  and  salt  marshes.  The  names 
of  the  ancient  localities  are  fully  justified  by  the  observations  of 
modem  topographers.  Echele  and  the  demus  Echelidai  were 
situated  in  the  marshy  plain  N.  W.  of  the  Peirseus,  and  a  low 
marsh  and  lagoons  extend  all  the  way  firom  the  entrance  to  the 
Peirseus  to  the  promontory  Colias  and  Halso.  This  district  is 
shown^by  Colonel  Leake  to  correspond  with  the .  situation  as- 
signed by  ancient  writers  to  the  Halipedon,  a  name  which  was 
generally  applied  (Harpocration)  to  low  groimds  that  had  been 
once  covered  by  the  sea.  Strabo  (p.  40,)  disserting  on  the  phy- 
sical changes  produced  by  earthquakes  and  consequent  inunda- 
tions, on  the  relative  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  adverts  particu* 
larly  to  the  traditions  of  such  alterations  on  this  very  coast.  Tov 
T8  n&tpaia  vigataCovra  icporepov,  xoi  nipov  vfj^  'Axt^c  xeiiisvov  oStok 
(paaiv  6vo(Aaa^ai.  Thus  interpreted,  the  expression  of  Apollodo- 
rus (ttjv  '  Attoc^v  5<paXov  licoiigoev)  appears  descriptive  and  exact. 

The  consenting  testimony  of  Apollodorus  and  Proclus  as  to 
the  climax  of  the  dispute,  is  supported  by  the  concurrence  of 
Hyginus,  the  genuineness  of  whose  sources  is  so  constantly 
vindicated.  He  agrees  in  the  capital  point  of  the  attempt  of 
Poseidon  to  submerge  the  country,  as  subsequent  to  and  pro- 
voked by  the  assignment  of  it  to  Athene  by  the  arbiter  of  the 
dispute,  and  thus  forming  a  scene  independent  of  the  production 
of  the  olive  tree.  He  difiers  firom  Proclus  in  making  this  pro- 
duction the  ground  of  Athene's  claim,  and  firom  both  Proclus 
and  the  sculptures,  in  representing  Zeus,  and  not  Cecrops,  as 
the  judge,  and  Hermes,  at  the  behest  of  Zeus,  and  not  Athene 
herself,  the  stayer  of  the  encroaching  billows  of  the  sea  god. — 
Hygin.  Fab.  164. 

Varro  (apud  August,  de  Civ.  Dei^  xviii.  9.)  makes  the  dis- 
pute originate  in  the  spontaneous  and  ominous  appearance  of 
tree  and  well :  it  is  decided  by  the  suffrages  of  the  population, 
male  and  female,  collected  by  Cecrops,  and  an  irruption  of  the 
sea  marks  the  rage  of  the  rejected  Poseidon.  The  scholiast  of 
Aristophanes  furnishes  another  anecdote,  proving  that  the  for- 
mal assignment  of  the  land  to  the  goddess  n«««^^  o\^ixB»x^l  ^^"^^ 
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ceived  as  leading  to  a  later  and  concluding  proper  Spt^,  an  en- 
counter and  lively  altercation. 

The  concurrence  of  these  scattered  notices,  with  all  their 
diyarications,  proves  how  important  a  moment  in  the  conten- 
tion this  climax  of  irritation  and  protection  was  esteemed. 

So,  again,  the  mythus,  as  related  by  Statins,  Thebais  xil., 
has  every  appearance  of  agreement  with  Proclus ;  the  creation 
of  the  olive  is  the  signal  of  the  termination  of  a  contention 
of  some  duration,  and  of  the  retirement  of  the  inundating  waves. 

"  C!olUs  ubi  ingens 

Lis  superum,  dubils  donee  nova  surgeret  arbor 
Rupibus  et  long&  refugom  mare  frangeret  umbr^** 

The  adoption  of  the  olive  as  the  symbol  of  a  retiring  deluge, 
will  be  noticed  as  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  traditions 
of  the  East.  The  deluge  of  Deucalion  was  variously  dated 
under  Cecrops,  or  Cranaus,  his  successor,  (Varro,  l.  c.  Plato, 
Critias.y 

The  olive  and  well,  therefore,  according  to  these  forms  of  the 
mythus,  are  consistently  absent,  at  the  moment  represented  by 
the  sculptures,  from  the  actual  spot  of  the  contention,  or  merely 
indicated  as  secondary  accessories. 

Clearing  away,  then,  from  the  legend  the  superinduced  and 
obtrusive  elements,  we  have  the  sea  god  contending  with  Athene, 
protectress  of  Cecrops,  the  autochthon,  who  we  learn  from 
Apollodorus,  and  from  CaUimachus,  quoted  by  the  Homeric 
scholiast,  (JTliad.  xix.  53.)  was  related  in  some  traditions  to  have 
decided  the  dispute,  whether  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  Cra- 
naus, that  is,  to  have  made  his  election  of  a  peculiar  divine 
patron ;  we  have  then  the  advance  of  the  indignant  Poseidon 
with  his  waters  upon  Cecrops  and  his  family,  from  anger,  not 
with  the  witness  whose  evidence  had  nonsuited  him,  bat  with  the 


'  The  waters  of  this  deluge  were  said 
to  have  flowed  away  through  a  chasm 
near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  at 
Athens,  into  which  yearly  libations 
and  offerings  to  the  Chthonian  gods 
were  poured  at  the  festival  of  Hydro- 
phoria ;  rites^  allied  to  those  of  the 
X»U*h  ^^  ^®  same  month,  Antheste- 
rion.  To  these  celebrations  we  may 
refer  the  subjects  of  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  hydrias  in  the  Britiah  Muse- 


mn,  representing  females  drawing  and 
carrying  water  in  Tessels  of  the  Mine 
form ;  at  either  end  of  the  derign,  on 
one  of  the  more  important  of  dieB, 
stand  the  gods  Dionnaos  and  Hennea, 
of  superior  proportions,  the  goda  of  tha 
under-world  pecufiarly  propitiatod  ott 
these  occasions. — Hesyeh.  lu  p.  600; 
Pans.  I.  18,  7. ;  SchoL  Aristoph.  Ram. 
218.,  and  ^d(.  1076,  &c. 
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free  arbitrator  who  insulted  him  by  rejection.  The  interven- 
tion of  Athene  follows, — Athene,  who,  as  a  protecting  power, 
was  first  worshipped  by  Cecrops  under  the  title  of  Alalcomeneis, 
— ^and  the  flourishing  olive  is  in  this  scene  appropriately  absent, 
or  at  least  a  mere  subordinate  accessory,  whether  as  the  type  of 
the  benefit  by  which  she  merited  her  position  or  the  symbol  of 
her  victory,  as  the  salt  lake  of  the  Thriasian  plain  memorized 
the  attempt  of  her  antagonist. 

The  mythus,  therefore,  of  the  contention  of  Poseidon  with 
Athene  for  the  country,  appears  to  reflect, — to  be  a  personifi- 
cation of,  the  conflicting  powers  of  land  and  sea,  as  they  were 
exhibited  in  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  topography  of  the 
interior  and  the  coast. 

Still,  so  manifold  and  complicated  are  the  roots  and  motives 
of  Greek  myths,  that  I  hesitate  to  say  positively  that  it  was 
thus  the  present  originated.  The  same  natural  circumstances 
of  the  country  would  have  decided  the  habits  of  two  classes  of 
population,  the  inland  or  agricultural,  and  the  maritime,  in 
the  same  manner  that  is  intimated  in  the  antagonisms  of  the 
Diacria,  Paralia,  and  Mesogaia,  of  the  time  of  Peisistratus ;  not 
to  speak  of  a  later  date,  when  the  crews  of  the  fleet  formed  the 
main-stay  of  the  democracy.  That  the  fitvourite  divinity  of 
the  maritime  population  should  be  a  sea  god,  while  that  most 
fitvoured  by  the  agricultural  was  a  nymph  of  the  land,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  law  that  obtained  so  extensively,  of  the  re- 
flection of  the  habits  of  the  worshippers  in  the  idea  and  attri- 
butes of  the  divinity  worshipped ;  and  thus,  in  origin,  the  my- 
thus may  qtute  as  probably  have  personified  the  conflict  of  the 
two  races  or  faction]^,  as  of  two  natural  elements  of  wet  and 
dry,  land  and  sea. 

Among  the  ancients  themselves,  the  mythus  was  sometimes 
regarded  as  an  invention  of  the  old  Attic  kings,  to  divert  their 
subjects  firom  maritime  pursuits,  by  the  force  of  a  mythical 
sanction  in  fetvour  of  agriculture.  Themistocles,  by  the  long 
walls  between  the  city  and  the  port,  reversed  this  policy,  and 
the  result  was,  according  to  Aristophanes,  not  to  connect  the 
port  with  the  city,  but  to  attach  the  city  to  the  port,  and  the 
land  to  the  sea.  The  seaward  aspect  of  the  Pnyx,  the  place  of 
the  popular  assemblies,  seems  to  have  been  fancifully  recognized 
as  corresponding  with  the  notorious  democratical  tendencies 
of  the  mercantile  and  maritime  classes ;  a  thought  that  has  come 
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down  to  us  in  the  blundered  form  that  the  thirty  tyrants,  from 
the  feeling  that  the  country  population  was  more  tolerant  of 
oligarchy,  reversed  the  original  position  of  the  bema  of  the 
orator,  and  turned  it  inland. — Plutarch,  IT^emiat.  19.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  divinities  of  the  pediment  become  repre- 
sentatives of  landed  and  shipping  or  commercial  interests,  wa- 
ging the  contention  which  to  this  day  is  not  at  an  end.  Hesiod, 
it  will  be  recollected,  marks  the  preference  of  agriculture  to  ma- 
ritime adventure,  as  characteristic  of  the  race  of  the  good. 

That  the  personification  of  races  or  tribes  was  the  first  sug- 
gesting cause,  I  the  rather  believe,  from  the  terms  of  the  paral- 
lel contest  for  Corinth,  where  Helios  appears  the  representative 
of  the  sun-worship,  of  which  so  many  traces  are  connected  with 
the  city  of  Medea,  as  Poseidon,  of  the  sea- faring  population  of 
the  double  ports.  The  dispute  in  this  instance  was  settled  by 
a  compromise  negotiated  by  Briareus, — anti-type  of  Ceerops, 
by  which  Helios  retained  Acro-Corinthus ;  his  subsequent  ces- 
sion of  it  to  Aphrodite,  whose  worship  reached  such  an  extra- 
vagant height  at  Corinth,  is  another  adumbration  of  a  religious 
revulsion  brought  about  without  violent  collision.  There  is 
another  story  of  the  contest  of  Poseidon  with  Athene  for  Tree- 
zene,  and  this  also  resulted  in  a  compromise.  Lactantius  (ad 
Stat.  Theb,  xii.  622.)  states  that  the  same  divinities  contended 
for  the  acropolis  of  Thebes,  when  Poseidon  produced  the  horse, 
a  warlike  animal,  and  Athene  the  olive,  symbol  of  peace.  He 
also  contested  Delphi  with  Apollo,  JE^ma,  with  Zeus,  and  Naxos 
with  Dionusos,  in  every  case  unsuccessfiilly.®  The  contention 
of  HephaJstos  and  Demeter  for  Sicily  was  judged  by  the  nymph 
iEtna.— (Schol.  Theocrit.  1. 65.) 

But  the  legend  which  parallelizes  most  exactly  with  the  At- 
tic is  the  Argive,  which  remarkably  confirms  the  view  put  forth 
of  the  character  of  the  incident  represented  on  the  pediment, 
and  justifies  the  inference,  that  whatever  may  have  originated 
the  story  of  the  quarrel  of  the  divinities,  whether  a  religious  or 
[•  political  antagonism,  allusion  to  elemental  opposition  and  na- 

tural phenomena  was  ultimately  superinduced. 

Her^  and  Poseidon  disputed  for  Argos,  and  the  quarrel  was 
taken  cognizance  of  by  Inachus  in  Aoniunotion  with  Phoroneus, 
Cephisus  and  Asterion,  and  doet  •  award  in  favour  of 


\ 
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Here.  Poseidon  indignant,  inundated  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  with  his  waves ;  he  was  prevailed  on,  however,  by  Her^, 
whose  interference  on  the  occasion,  in  whatever  form,  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  Athene  on  the  like  occasion  in  Attica,  as  re- 
ported by  Proclus,  to  withdraw  his  waters,  and  on  the  place 
they  retired  from,  a  temple  was  built  by  the  Argives  to  Posei- 
don Proclustios, — Poseidon  the  Inundator. — Paus.  ii.  22,  6. 

At  Argos,  therefore,  as  at  Athens,  Poseidon  appeared  in  the 
character  so  often  assigned  to  him  in  poetry,  as  challenging  the 
empire  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea : 

.     .     .     .     {ji&dicDv  xai  xdovl  xoi  iceXoY&i. 

AnthoL  Ot(bc.  vi,  30. 

The  character  that  is  expressed  in  the  attitude  so  frequently 
assigned  to  him  on  monuments,  with  one  foot  raised  and  rest- 
ing on  the  land,  the  symbol  oi  terra  firma;  Poseidon  as  Gaie- 
ochos,  Ennosigaios,  or  Enosichton. 

We  are  now,  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  position  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  the  subordinate  figures,  and  the  proprieties  of 
their  places  and  occupations ;  the  analysis  will  disclose  to  us 
how  Pheidias  united  the  elemental  with  the  national  character- 
istics of  the  mythus,  and  thus  elevated  it  to  a  dignity,  rendering 
it  a  fitting  antitype  to  the  etherial  and  mystic  significance  of 
the  sublime  subject  of  the  principal  front — the  birth  of  the 
virgin  Power,  emblem  of  the  light  of  heaven,  and  impulse  of 
the  universe,  and  the  personified  intelligence  of  the  Godhead. 

The  first  seated  figure  on  the  side  of  Poseidon  is  evidently 
his  spouse  Amphitrite ;  the  huge  fish  below  her  right  foot, 
something  more  than  a  mere  dolphin,  is  called  correctly  by 
Miiller,  cetus :  compare  Odyaaey  v.  421. 

^H  In  (iot  xai  x^c  liciaaeu^  {jiya  to4Jia>v 

15  4X6^,  oia  TS  icoXXd  xp^^pet  xXutoc  'AjjwptxpiTij. 

Her  right  leg  and  thigh  are  bare,  as  befits  a  sea  goddess,  and 
contrast  with  the  full  and  flying  drapery  of  the  leg  of  the  cha- 
rioteer on  the  opposite  side ;  the  action  of  her  arms  also  brings 
her  into  relation  with  that  figure,  and  is  sufficient,  with  the 
large  space  unoccupied  in  front  of  her,  to  prove  that  her  car 
was  drawn  by  horses,  or  more  probably  by  the  marine  steeds 
hippocampae.  The  restoration  of  the  composition  in  this  most 
important  point,  was  suggested  by  Brondsted,  but  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  fact  appears  to  be  tlie  service  of  Mr.  Cockerell. 
The  contrast  of  the  horses  with  hippocampre,  or  animals  of 
like  forms,  must  have  been  highly  efFectii'e,  and  whether  de- 
rived from  Plieidias  or  not,  is  adopted  as  a  fevourite  enrich- 
ment and  relief  in  crowded  compositions  of  later  date,  in  the 
steeds  of  Pluto  and  the  coiled  dragons  of  the  pursuing  Demeter 
or  departing  Triptolemus.* 

Amphitrite  is  evidently  seated,  and  her  car,  therefore,  was 
open  in  front,  as  the  chariot  on  the  opposite  side  was  behind  ; 
no  trace  of  it  is  found  either  in  the  drawings  or  fraginents  ; 
with  her  seat  it  seems  to  have  been  represented  as  hidden  by 
her  limbs,  and  the  drapery  that  falls  back  from  her  thigh. 

The  beauty  of  the  trunk  of  this  figure,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  much  as  it  has  suffered,  is  very  great :  the  action  of 
the  shoulders  in  restraining  the  hippocarapie  is  very  fine,  and 
the  curve  of  the  whole  body  was  no  doubt  in  exquisite  harmony 
with  their  forms  and  movement. 

My  impression  is  very  decided,  that  the  female  head  in  the  pos- 
session of  Count  Laborde,  recently  recognised  as  pertaining  to 
these  sculptures,  and  of  which  a  plaster  cast  is  placed  in  the 
Elgin  room,  belongs  to  the  Amphitrite.  Its  character,  which 
is  ideal,  but  not  of  high  elevation,  is  appropriate ;  the  size 
agrees  ;  it  appears  intended  to  be  seen  in  profile,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  of  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  disjoined  frag- 
ments, the  oval  sweep  and  arrangement  of  the  hair  repeats  the 
motive  of  the  entire  figure,  and  composes  with  particular  effect 
with  the  fiill  lines  of  drapery  wound  under  the  arm.  To  the 
same  figure  appears  to  have  belonged  a  large  fragment  of  a 
left  thigh,  half  covered  with  very  fine  drapery,  in  the  Elgin 
collection. 

Passing  from  these  figures  to  the  next,  on  which  opinions 
are  least  divergent,  we  recognize  Aphrodite  seated  across  the 
knees  of  her  mother  Dione.  The  loss  of  this  group,  compris- 
ing an  almost  entirely  nude  full-grown  female  figure  by  Pheidias 
himself,  at  least  of  his  school  and  age,  is  greatly  to  be  lamented, 
for  the  sake  both  of  art  and  its  history.  Some  difficult  has 
been  felt  with  respect  to  this  figure,  from  the  circumstance 
that  Praxiteles,  according  to  Pliny,   {H.  N.  30,  4,)  was  the 

^  i/liningen,  Annali  ilrlV  liiilil.   i».  {       *  Pruhnaltrilrr all.  Kniit 


( 
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first  Greek  sculptor  who  represented  goddesses  naked.  But 
Welcker  justly  observes,  "the  figure  is  not  completely  naked, 
for  some  drapery  is  lying  across  her  left  leg,  and  covers  her 
lap ;"  and  he  truly  remarks,  "  in  works  of  art,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  entire  nakedness  and  the  nakedness  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  body ;  and  there  is  just  as  great  a  difference 
between  a  temple  statue  consecrated  for  worship,  and  a  figure 
placed  among  a  number  of  others  as  an  object  of  admiration, 
and  as  an  ornament  of  a  temple." 

If  the  objection  be  persisted  in,  (the  argument  firom  the  remain- 
ing drapery  being  set  aside,)  we  shall  be  reduced  to  two  alter- 
natives, either  of  which  presents  greater  difficulties  than  the 
rejection  of  the  tradition  of  the  innovation  of  Praxiteles  ;^  we 
must  either  conclude  that  Carrey  made  the  same  mistake  in 
the  sex  of  this  figure  that  he  fell  into  in  drawing  the  so-called 
Ilissus,  or  that  the  statue  does  not  represent  a  goddess.  None 
but  a  goddess,  however,  can  be  admitted  in  this  position ;  and 
a  mistake  of  the  draughtsman  was  much  less  likely  to  occur  in 
copying  an  erect  bust  in  the  open  space,  than  in  sketching  the 
river  god,  a  secondary  figure,  crouching  in  a  narrow  angle  and 
deep  shadow,  and  without  the  assistance  to  the  eye  afforded  by 
figures  of  like  scale  in  close  juxta-position ;  indeed,  inspection 
of  the  fitc-similes  of  the  drawings  in  the  print-room  of  the 
British  Museum  ^^  must  convince  that  such  an  error  in  this 
instance  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
Pheidias,  in  his  representation  at  Olympia  of  the  birth  of  the 
goddess  firom  the  sea,  represented  her  as  fully  draped  ? 

The  value  of  such  gossip  as  that  concerning  Praxiteles,  and 
on  such  testimony,  is  very  trifling ;  this  instance  of  it  is  worth 
probably  as  much  as  the  anecdote  that  ascribes  to  Callimachus 


*  Scopas,  meoording  to  t*liny,  as  read 
by  Sillig,  represented  Aphrodite  entirely 
naked,  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  Cni- 
dian  statue  of  Praxiteles,  Plin.  xxxti. 
y.  4,  Sillig,  p.  117,  and  note  10.  trans. 
The  e€Blatar  of  the  An^tereofUio  Ode  is 
less  daring: 

The  Antkology  famishes  a  still  exacter 
instance,  ix.  585 : 


•  *  •  tJftM  i\  »^ywru 
Mfi^  ytsr^tm  X'*t**  *^lt  yvf^nif  'Af^«- 

^^  It  is  clear  from  these  fae-similes, 
that  the  Aphrodite  was  drawn  with  com- 
parative care,  the  river  god  with  less 
than  any  of  the  other  figures ;  but  it 
must  be  said,  that  apart  from  the  as- 
surances of  those  who  have  examined 
the  originals  at  Paris,  the  copies  scarce- 
ly }ifm»  -         -  ^^'^fgh  Aa*  Carrey 
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the  invention  of  the  drill  as  applied  to  statuary.  The  truth  in 
either  ease  may  be,  that  these  were  the  artists  who  first  carried 
certain  inventions  and  innovations,  known  long  before,  to  their 
fullest  extent^  if  not  into  actual  excess. 

I  may  notice  here,  that  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  living  sculptors,  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon 
exhibit  traces,  not  only  of  the  indispensable  use  of  the  drill, 
but  of  the  drill  so  used  as  to  baffle  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
its  astonishingly  efiective  application. 

"  The  manner,"  says  Welcker,  "  in  which  Aphrodite  is 
grouped  together  with  her  mother,  is  extremely  curious,  as 
though  the  artist  had  wished  to  allude  to  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  first  causes,  and  to  the  powers  and  the  mysterious  forms 
of  Greek  mythology." 

We  find  the  same  principle  of  grouping  in  other  instances 
where  such  mystic  allusions  would  be  equally  in  harmony  with 
the  early  significance  of  the  mythus,  in  groups  of  Dionusos  on 
the  lap  of  Ariadne  or  his  mother  Semele,  and  of  Adonis  and 
Aphrodite,  the  pagan  antetype  of  the  Pietck  of  Christian  art. 
The  boldness  of  the  arrangement  in  the  case  before  us  might 
seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  that  pervades  and  regu- 
lates the  most  vigorous  inventions  of  Pheidias,  if  regarded  as 
an  original  and  unprepared  innovation ;  and  under  the  same 
supposition,  an  intention  to  suggest  such  a  meaning  as  Welcker 
surmises,  would  scarcely  have  accorded  with  the  pure  taste  for 
simplicity  and  natural  expression  that  breathes  firom  these 
works.  But  the  previous  and  traditional  association  of  popular 
feeling  with  the  symbolism  being  assumed,  the  taste  and  art 
are  worthy  of  all  admiration,  with  which  the  sculptor  has  so  re- 
modelled the  ideal  as  to  harmonize  the  group  with  the  charac- 
ter of  his  style  and  composition,  and  yet  retain  so  much  of  the 
archaic  type  as  to  ensure  its  recognition,  and  a  reflection  of 
the  deep  feelings  so  strongly  connected  with  it. 

The  idea  of  the  group  is  at  least  aa  old  as  Homer,  who  de- 
scribes Aphrodite  when  wounded  and  alarmed  by  Diomed,  as 
flying  to  the  lap  of  her  mother,  and  hushed  and  comforted  in 
her  arms : 

'H  8'  Iv  Youvoot  muTS  Auovtjc  8t'  AcppoSixij 

Iliad,  V.  370, 
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I  for  my  part  do  not  doubt,  that  long  before  Homer,  it  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  graphic  representations  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  as  well  as  of  mystic  traditions.  He,  or  the 
school  of  poets  represented  by  his  name,  transformed  the  latter 
into  the  natural  incident  just  referred  to,  though,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  designedly  retaining  a  reminiscence  of  the  reli- 
gious symbols,  and  perfected  in  poetry  at  once  the  transition 
that  in  plastic  art  was  still  deferred  for  centuries,  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  genius  of  Pheidias.^^ 

In  the  drawing  of  the  figure  of  the  goddess,  we  may  yet  dis- 
cern a  degree  of  timidity  and  shrinking,  of  movement  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  pediment,  that  reflects  the  motive  of  the 
Homeric  picture. 

The  introduction  of  Aphrodite  into  this  group,  is  evidently 
due  to  her  character  as  a  marine  goddess,  in  which  she  was 
worshipped  generally  through  Greece,  and  by  the.  Athenians 
themselves  on  the  promontory  Rolias.  The  largest  of  the 
three  Peiraic  harbours  was  named  Aphrodision,  and  Themisto- 
cles  and  Conon  both  dedicated  temples  to  Aphrodite  at  Peirseus, 
on  occasion  of  naval  victories,  and  Leake  probably  infers,  within 
the  temenos  of  a  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  of  earlier  date  than 
either  of  them.     (  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  368.) 

The  divinity  of  the  marine  temple  of  Rolias  was  associated 
with  certain  goddesses,  whose  title,  the  Genetyllides,  bears  di- 
rect relation  to  the  prolific  powers  "  of  great  creative  nature." 
Early  Greek  mythology,  no  less  than  early  Greek  philosophy, 
is  pervaded  by  allusions  to  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
sea  and  the  reproductive  and  creative  energies  of  the  world. 
Hence  it  was  that  Aphrodite  herself,  the  power  of  all  natural 
development  and  increase,  proceeded  firom  the  waves :  on  the 
footstool  of  Olympian  Zeus,  Pheidias  represented  her  rising 
firom  the  sea  in  the  presence  of  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite,  and 
received  by  Eros,  who  was  therefore  represented,  as  in  the  He- 
siodic  Theogony,  as  an  elder  power.  It  is  in  the  significance 
of  Eros  as  the  very  personified  principle  of  cosmogony,  that  we 
recognize  the  sufficient  reason  of  his  appearance  in  the  compo- 
sition before  us,  an  assemblage  of  powers  divine  and  dasmonian. 


11 


On  Dionean  Aphrodite,  compare 
Prodnsy  qnoled  bj  Greosn^  BpuboKk. 
XI.  p.  614  I  'H  tk  tksmmim  ('Affile) 
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with  whom,  as  the  mere  power  of  flirtation,  so  for  as  it  flonnshed  I 
in  Greece — ^the  Eros  of  the  Anacreontics  and  Anthology — he  J 
would  have  little  claim  enough  to  associate. 

The  subject  of  the  relation  of  marine  divinities  to  the  ^m-  ■ 
holism  of  fertility  generally,  will  he  found  pursued  in  my  essajr  J 
on  the  Nereid  Monument   of  Xanthus.  '*     The  dancing  siia  I 
nymphs  that  gave  the  title  of  this  monument,  are  associated  I 
with  a  group  which  seems  to  have  crowned  the  acroterium,  of  ^ 
two  youths  supporting  a  smaller,  but  not  decidedly  infant,  fe- 
male.    The  sea-born  Aphrodite,  who  at  Corinth  was  held  up 
in  the  arms  of  Tbalassa,  is,  I  believe,  here  sustained  by  Eros 
and  Himcros,  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  conducted  her  at  her  1 
birth  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods.     Compare  the  little  Apbn>- 1 
dite  supported  by  Tritons,  plate  30.  of  the  Admiranda.  * 

The  goddess  of  the  dedication  I  have  shown  to  be  Aphrodite 
a£  a  Kourotrophic  divinity,  the  character  assigned  by  Homer  to 
the  Lyciiin  Aphrodite,  who  fostered  the  daughters  of  Pandarus, 
and  in  which  she  appears  on  the  pediment  surrounded  by  youth- 
ful figures,  the  ravi^ing  population  of  the  city  of  which  the  de-  I 
vastation  is  represented  below  ;  a  character  which  harmooizes  1 
with  her  introduction  as  a  marine  goddess,  and  her  association  ] 
with  the  Nereids." 


"  Sattthiatt  Marhla:  t\e  Ntrehi 
Mumuiuot.     Pickering,  184j. 

"  Why  NereidB  in  partieiilar  were 
Beleoted  in  this  Xanthion  inanuiiient  as 
symbgls  o(  the  ideas  far  which  mj^o- 
iogy  foTuialied  such  a,  variety  of  others, 
1  have  traced,  in  the  essay  referred  to, 
to  the  cluim  of  the  prineely  families  of 
Lyda  to  deBcent&mn  Glaucns  and  Del- 
lerophoti,  aud  through  them  Irom  Po- 
aeidou,  l]ie  soa-god  himself.  Wo  bIibII 
presently  meet  with  the  Btatae  of  Belle- 
ropfaoD  at  his  native  Corinth,  in  the 
midEt  of  sea  ^vinitiea  in  a  tetnple  of 
Poseidon,  and  marine  emblems  deco- 
rated Iho  inlerior  of  the  Bellerophoa 
tomb  at  Tloa.  The  snme  analogies  ex- 
plain the  reference  of  tJio  courae  of 
Nereids  to  the  chiefsubjeot  above  them 
of  Betleropbon  and  Uie  Chinuero,  on  a 
vase  of  Apulia,  tiie  country  of  Diomed, 
hereditary  host  of  his  descemlanta, 
(Iffr/id  MufHrn.  \i.  104  ;)  and  Oerliard 


spoke  hastily  in  affirming  that  lliej  •meta  I 
introduced  without  a  justifying  ^>p 
priateneBS. — Apsltxh.    Vattaii'Ud. 
VIII.  aod  X.  p.  16. 

Professor  Welcber  has  recently  pub- 
lished hia  view!  regarding  the  Xanthioa 
HcroQu,  and  explains  the  Nereids  as 
introduced  to  symbolize  a  naval  engage- 
ment, (to  which  no  other  aUu^ou  is  ap- 
parenl  in  the  sculptoree,)  as  if  they 
were  flying  in  surprise  and  disorder  ■■ 
the  clamour  of  (he  contest.  Other  ob- 
jectiouB  to  Buch  an  explanation  ^lali, 
1  content  myself  with  observing,  tlot 
to  interpret  the  cheerful  and  gntoefnl 
moTemoDts  of  these  adnurabte  BlatnM 
as  anythiog  else  but  dandng,  a  «har«e- 
terisbc  of  the  Nereids,  appeon  to  in- 
volve a  mlsHpprehen^on  of  plastia 
pression,  only  rivslled  by  the  orclumlo-  i 
gical  perverseDcsa  tliat  declines  t 
cognize  them  a«  Nereids  at  all. 
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That  the  small  figure  of  a  child  behind  the  right  arm  of  the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Parthenon,  assumed  to  be  Eros,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  grouped  with  her,  and  not  with  the  seated  female 
figure  on  the  other  side  of  him,  must,  I  think,  be  granted,  while 
our  only  evidence  is  the  drawing  of  Carrey.  It  is  in  favour  of 
the  correctness  of  the  drawing,  that  this  child  is  represented 
as  smaller  than  that  between  Amphitrite  and  the  seated  and 
draped  female  figure ;  a  difierence  which  presents  a  final  and 
conclusive  obstacle  to  an  alternative  explanation,  already  beset 
with  difficulties,  that  would  require  them  to  be  twins,  the  Dios- 
curi, or  the  children  of  Leto.^* 

The  fragment  numbered  178,  may  be  confidently  assigned  to 
the  figure  of  Dione ;  Miiller  worked  it  into  his  restoration  as 
her  left  thigh,  and  as  a  left  thigh  it  has  hitherto  figured  in  ca- 
talogue and  synopsis ;  but  it  is  the  right  thigh,  not  the  left ; 
and  the  drapery  should  have  shown  that  no  figure  could  have 
been  seated  on  it,  as  Aphrodite  sits  across  the  left  thigh  of  her 
mother.  There  is,  however,  indication  in  the  return  of  the  folds 
of  the  inner  drapery,  as  if  compressed,  and  also,  I  think,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  cut  away,  as  distinct  from  a  fi:*acture, 
of  the  seated  figure  having  rested  against  it ; — ^the  fracture  in 
front  of  the  leg  would  also  correspond  with  the  attachment  of 
the  mass  on  which  Eros  is  standing.  The  mistake  that  has 
been  universally  made  of  taking  it  for  part  of  a  left  thigh,  has 
arisen  firom  the  unusual  slope  of  the  seat,  causing  the  knee  to 
be  very  much  elevated  above  the  hip,  the  very  circumstance  that 
identifies  the  peculiar  seat  of  Dione. 

The  character  of  the  drapery  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  idea 
that  it  may  have  belonged  to  Amphitrite. 

The  identification  of  Amphitrite  and  Aphrodite,  maybe  con- 
sidered as  independent  of  any  previous  theory  of  the  class  of 
divinities  to  be  expected  in  the  group,  and  thus  as  furnishing 
independent  authority  for  founding  such  a  theory.  These  two 
goddesses,  in  fact,  so  conjoined,  would  entitle  ys  to  look  out  for 
other  marine  powers  around  them,  though  the  figure  of  Posei- 
don had  been  lost,  and  the  subject  of  the  whole  unrecorded : 


^*  If  hard  pressed  by  better  reasons 
than  hitherto  have  shown  themselves, 
to  renounce  the  smaUer  child  as  an 
Eros,  I  should  propose  to  adopt  it  as 
the  second  child  assigned  to  Ino  Lea- 


cothea  by  Eoripides  and  others  ;  a  va- 
riation of  the  legend  probably  not  on- 
connected  with  the  analogy  of  the  Tyn- 
darids  as  sea  powers,  and  their  relation 
to  the  Cabiri,  in  common  with  Ino. 


V.  2h 
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As  it  is,  having  advanced  to  this  point,  and  determined  the  ap- 
propriation of  Eros,  the  next  step  is  necessary  and  inevitable. 
The  seated  female  figure,  and  the  boy  by  her  side,  who  are 
marked  by  their  position  in  the  group  as  an  important  pair 
of  marine  powers,  can  only  be  the  nymph  Ino  and  her  son  Me- 
licertes,  personages  who  also  appear  under  the  names  of  Leuco- 
thea  and  Palaimon . 

A  fragment  of  the  figure  and  legs  of  Melicertes  remains  at- 
tached to  the  figure  of  Ino,  fi:om  which  it  appears  that  he  was 
represented  as  a  fiill-grown  boy,  perfectly  naked,  except  so  &r 
as  he  was  enveloped  by  the  drapery  of  his  mother.  MuUer 
called  the  figure  Artemis,  but  close  examination  of  the  marble 
leaves  no  excuse  for  questioning  that  it  is  a  boy.  The  same 
evidence  vindicates  the  drawing  of  Carrey  representing  him  as 
looking  towards  his  mother,  against  the  objection  of  Welcker, 
who  is  clearly  wrong  in  saying  (p.  369,  note  5,)  "  a  part  of  his 
left  leg,  and  the  beginning  of  the  right,  may  still  be  recognized  :^ 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  left  leg,  and  part  of  the  right,  that  are 
identifiable. 

The  drapery  of  Leucothea  is  wonderfully  fine ;  the  motion 
given  to  it  is  as  if  from  a  breeze  playing  on  the  waves  at  her 
feet.  In  some  respects  it  must  be  considered  as  masterly  as  the 
marvellous  draperies  of  the  eastern  pediment,  of  the  sculptor  of 
which,  indeed,  those  of  the  western  were  evidently  fully  worthy. 
Notwithstanding  their  lamentable  de&cement,  the  firagments  of 
this  figure,  of  the  Dione,  Amphitrite  and  Aglanros,  attest  the 
delicacy,  feeling,  and  infinite  variety,  his  imagination  and  band 
could  command. 

The  claim  of  Ino  and  Melicertes  to  a  place  in  the  g^up  will 
appear,  if  we  consider  their  position  in  assemblages  of  marine 
powers  generally,  and  especially  in  the  great  seat  of  the  worship 
of  these  powers  at  the  neighbouring  isthmus ;  the  train  of  Po- 
seidon, in  his  indignant  outbreak  upon  Attica,  could  not  be  se- 
lected by  Pheidias  more  appropriately,  than  from  the  divinities 
who  swell  his  pomp,  and  participate  in  his  dignity  in  the  coon- 
tries  close  at  hand,  where  he  was  r^arded  as  having  with  bet^ 
ter  fortune  asserted  and  established  pretensions  to  supremacy. 

The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Corinth  was  decorated  with  bronze 
Tritons,  and  contained  statues  of  the  god  himself  of  Amphitrite 
and  Thalassa,  and  a  magnificent  group  dedicated  by  Herodes 
Atticus,  which,  though  of  late  date,  keeps  very  close  to  the  tra- 
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ditions  of  earlier  art,  and  the  mythology  of  the  locality.  Posei- 
don and  Amphitrite  were  standing  in  their  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  gilt  horses,  with  hoofe  of  ivory ;  two  Tritons  attended,  and, 
as  well  as  a  figure  of  the  boy  Palaimon  and  the  dolphin  on  which 
he  stood  erect,  were  of  ivory  and  gold.  On  the  base  that  car- 
ried the  chariot,  Thalassa  was  represented  holding  up  the  in- 
fant Aphrodite  between  groups  of  Nereids  and  the  sons  of  Tyn- 
darus,  as  preservers  of  ships  and  men  sea-faring. 

In  the  same  temple  were  figures  of  Galene  and  Thalassa,  a 
sea  horse,  Ino,  Bellerophon  son  of  Poseidon,  and  his  winged  Pe- 
gasus, and  within  its  peribolus  was  a  naos  of  Palaimon  or  Me- 
licertes,  containing  statues  of  Poseidon  and  Leucothea,  and 
Palaimon  himself,  (Pans.  ii.  2, 1.)  The  same  triad  occurs  again 
on  the  road  to  Lechaion,  (Id.  ii.  3,  4.) 

At  Megara  also,  Ino  and  Melicertes  were  held  in  distin- 
guished honour ;  the  Molurian  rock,  firom  which  Ino  was  said 
to  have  cast  herself  into  the  sea  with  her  son  in  her  arms,  was 
sadred  to  them  under  their  divine  titles  of  Leucothea  and  Pa- 
laimon, and  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  latter,  (Pans.  i.  45.)  The  importance  of  the  position  as- 
signed to  them  among  the  marine  powers  of  the  pediment,  is 
therefore  fiilly  vindicated. 

The  envelopment  of  mother  and  son  in  a  common  garment, 
is  too  remarkable  an  arrangement  not  to  have  had  a  special 
meaning ;  it  seems  to  be  symbolical  of  their  union  in  a  common 
catastrophe,  and  participation  in  common  deification.  Pheidias 
here  again,  as  in  the  group  of  Aphrodite  and  Dione,  translated 
into  the  flowing  style  and  language  of  his  art  the  formal  crudity 
of  an  archaic  symbol,  still  recognized  on  the  vases  in  the  groups 
of  the  Horai  as  a  pair  or  Duad  of  divinities,  either  seated  or 
standing  opposite  to  each  other,  and  wrapt  in  the  folds  of  a 
single  large  peplus  common  to  both.  The  same  j»inciple  of  com- 
bination is  realized  in  other  instances,  by  the  two  figures  em- 
bracing each  other  so  intimately  and  intricately,  that  a  first  glance 
does  not  easily  distinguish  to  which  the  several  limbs  belong. 

The  scholiast  of  Theocritus  (^IdyU,  vn.  57,)  associates  Aphro- 
dite with  Leucothea  and  Palaimon  as  a  Nereid,  and  thus  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  statues  appears  not  to  be  fortuitous  ;  and 
Ovid  may  have  the  credit  of  following  a  genuine  tradition,  in 
ascribing  their  deification  to  the  influence  of  Venus  (aliqua  et 
mihi  gratia  ponto  est,)  with  her  uncle  Neptune. 
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Glancing  over  the  rest  of  the  train,  I  now  cinim  for  Uie  i 
male  flgurc  tliat  advances  &om  the  bock  of  the  pcdimeDt,  i 
just  in  tidvauce  of  Aropbitrite  (Welcker,  by  eoine  accddettt,  bai 
omitted  to  mention  it  in  any  way.)  the  title  of  Thalassa,  a  [ 
sonification  of  which  we  have  just  seen  more  than  one  example^ 
The  energy  of  her  movement  expresses  great  eagerness  and  ii 
terest  in  the  advance,  and  assists  the  imagination  in  reprodoo- 
ing  the  action  of  Posciduii  provioos  to  the  check  of  tfae  mtc 
ference  of  Athene  ;  her  figure  and  action  thus  embody  the  ii 
expressed  in  the  verses  of  Proelus,  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  li 
iog  waters.     The  figure,  in  size  and  action,  seems  too  impon 
tant  for  the  subordinate  character  of  a  ^mple  Nereid ;  the  viw 
lence  of  her  gesture  suits  not  the  sobriety  of  Tetliys,  and  T 
could  not  be  introduced  into  such  a  composition  n-ithont  c 
burdening  it  with  irrelevant  associations :   Theds  is,  accordingljl 
uniformly  absent  Irom  general  and  miscellaneous  groups  of  n 
tine  divinities. 

The  left  arm  of  Thalassa  is  enveloped  in  her  cloak,  like  tba 
of  Poseidon  himself  on  so  many  monuments. 

The  figure  next  in  order  to  Dione,  is  a  seated  female;  if  tl 
drawing  can  be  relied  on,  her  right  and  most  advanced  knee  n 
just  behind  the  elbow  of  Dione :  her  seat  and  body-  are  tfai^ 
thrown  deeper  into  the  back-ground  of  the  pediment ;  and  1 
left  foot  being  also  considerably  retired  from  the  front,  i 
ground  plan  of  the  scene  is  extended,  and  solidity  given  lo  t 
group  of  Dione  and  her  daughter. 

The  action  of  this  figurt!  evinces  considerable  livelioess  4 
emotion  :  and  although  she  is  seated,  the  movement  of  hvr  I 
foot  and  knee,  and  the  slope  of  the  shoulder  downwards  on  t 
sajue  Bide,  and  the  character  of  the  folds  of  the  drapery  wUi 
appears  drawn  from  the  right  knee  by  a  sudden  movement,  a 
the  general  sway  of  the  body,  are  incompatible  with  an  e 
sion  of  simple  tranquillity,  and  in  feet  repeat  the  motive  of  t 
eential  figure  of  Poseidon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  a 
ably  to  bind  together  the  intermediate  figures  into  one  set  a 
series.  The  unusually  wide  interval  by  which  she  b  s 
from  the  two  remaining  figures  in  tJie  narrowing  extruni^  m 
the  pediment,  serves  still  &rther  to  mark  her  relatioo  to  < 
marine  powers  beyond. 

Still  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  to  the  lignre  a  name  thuj  i 
harmonize  with  the  exact  degree  of  importance  a 
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scale  and  character  of  the  statue,  its  precise  position  in  relation 
to  the  sea  powers  who  participate  in  the  scene,  and  to  the  group 
of  Dione  and  Aphrodite,  with  which  it  is  most  immediately  in 
relation.  One  great  obstacle  that  I  find  in  forming  an  opinion, 
is  the  impossibility  of  trusting  to  the  drawing  as  a  correct  ex- 
ponent of  the  degree  of  dignity  and  style  of  expression  of  the 
original  sculpture.  The  treatment  of  a  statue  of  the  western 
pediment  (the  Iris,)  that  is  preserved,  is  a  warning  on  what 
dangerous  ground  we  tread.  I  suspect,  however,  from  conside- 
ration of  the  comparatively  weak  and  subordinate  figures  that 
follow,  and  the  necessity  for  an  emphatic  point  and  mass  to  ba- 
lance the  corresponding  group  on  the  opposite  side,  that  the 
expression  of  the  figure  was  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  the  Dione :  her  movement  is  more  energetic,  and  her 
fiiU  fiice  contrasted  with  the  profile, — ^her  free  arms  with  the 
enveloping  drapery,  of  the  reclining  goddess. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  induced  to  regard  the  figure 
as  Tethys,  the  mother  of  Dione :  the  name  would  account  for 
the  collocation  of  the  figures,  and  some  intimate  bond  of  union 
is  required  to  prevent  the  seated  statue  appearing  solitary  and 
independent,  as  otherwise  it  might,  from  the  great  interval  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  preoccupation  of  Dione,  whose 
back  is  completely  turned.  Tethys  would  be  a  continuation  of 
the  fiunily  group  of  Eros,  Aphrodite  and  Dione  to  another  ge- 
neration, and  would  thus  be  correlative  in  character  and  rela- 
tion to  her  associated  figures,  as  she  is  in  position  on  the  pedi- 
ment to  the  group  that  we  shall  recognize  as  Cecrops  and  his 
wife,  the  heads  of  the  corresponding  fetmily  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  name  of  Galene  might  be  suggested,  but  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  lively  and  excited  action  of  the  figure,  not  to  say 
with  the  spirit  of  the  principal  incident. 

We  have  still  two  figures  remaining  unnamed  at  this  extre- 
mity of  the  pediment ;  a  male  figure  who  sits  with  his  legs 
doubled  under  him,  and  a  youthfiil  female  supporting  herself  on 
her  right  arm  in  an  easy  half  reclining  attitude.  The  compa- 
ratively large  interval  which,  as  already  noticed,  separates  them 
frt>m  Tethys,  and  the  inclination  of  their  heads  and  figures  to- 
wards each  other,  convey  the  impression  of  intimate  relation 
4^  Mir,  and  of  distinctness  from  the  more  numerous 
'^  of  another  idea.  In  this  respect  they  cor- 
^^  single  figure  in  the  opposite  angle, 
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marked  as  a  distinct  phrase,  so  to  speak,  by  the  great  distance 
of  his  head  from  that  of  the  next  figure,  thus  placed  out  of 
communication  with  him ;  an  efiect  that  is  enhanced  by  the 
close  alliance  and  sympathy  of  that  figure  with  the  third.  The 
question  of  the  significance  of  these  extreme  figures  on  eitho* 
side  is,  therefore,  essentially  one,  and  we  are  prepared  to  find 
that  they  are  more  intimately  related  to  each  other  than  to  the 
figures  that,  in  either  case,  are  placed  next  to  them. 

llie  title  Hissus  has  been  assigned  to  the  reclining  figure  of 
the  northern  angle  by  almost  common  consent,  firom  the  ana- 
logy of  the  river  gods  in  the  comers  of  the  pediment  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  the  watery  character  of  the  drapery  fidling 
firom  his  left  arm,  perhaps  also  firom  some  feeling  of  the  appro- 
priateness for  a  river  god,  of  the  partially  prone  attitude  as  cor- 
relative to  the  partially  supine  of  the  gods  of  earth  and  earth^s 
fertility.  This  conclusion  is  only  open  to  objection  in  respect 
of  the  particular  Attic  river  supposed  to  be  personified.  The 
Cephisus  was  the  most  important  river  of  the  plain  of  Athens, 
and  engrosses  almost  exclusively  the  celebrity  of  poetry  and 
mythus.  Cephisus  has  claims  to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  Ce- 
crops,  superior  to  Dissus  his  only  rival,  as  an  ancestor  of  the 
Attic  king  ;^*  and  as  I  cannot,  with  Welcker,  regard  the  figure 
as  youthfiil,  I  find  no  objection  to  this  view  in  the  forms  of  the 
divine  stream.  Cecropia  proper  is  placed  by  Leake,  with  every 
appearance  of  correctness,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  and 
this  leads  us  to  other  topographical  considerations  which  ap- 
pear conclusive.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  name  more  hap- 
pily characteristic  of  the  female  figure  at  the  southern  angle 
than  Callirhoe,  the  nymph  of  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Athens ; 
but  this  fount  is  imiformly  referred  to  as  close  to  the  Higggg, 
(JEtym,  Mag.  v.  'Eweobcpouvoc) ;  thus.  Statins,  enumerating  the 
several  districts  of  Attica  and  their  inhabitants,  designates  one 
as  that  of  the  fount  Callirhoe  and  river  Dissus : — 

Et  quos  Callirhoe  novies  errantibus  undis 
Implicat  et  rapto  qui  conscins  Oreithife 
Celavit  Geticos  ripis  Illssus  amores. — TKeb.  xn. 

The  Ilissus  must,  therefore,  be  recognized  on  the  pediment  in 
the  figure  seated  on  the  ground  next  to  Callirhoe,  in  a  proxi- 


"  ApoQod.  Eurip.  Ion,  v.  1261. 
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mity  answering  to  their  actual  local  relations,  and  we  may  now 
see  Uiat  this  distribution  had  the  advantage  of  placing  the  se- 
veral streams  at  the  ends  of  the  pediment  that  correspond  with 
their  relative  topographical  position  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  acropolis.  ^^  This  advantage  will  not  be  undervalued,  if  we 
reflect  on  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  great  division 
of  the  pediment  between  the  two  divinities :  by  the  neglect  of 
it  Poseidon  and  his  followers  might  have  been  transferred  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  thus  represented  as  inundating  the  coun- 
try from  the  north  or  land  quarter. 

The  easy  grace  of  Callirhoe  well  represents  her  name,  and 
contrasts  with  the  crouching  and  contorted  figure  in  which 
Pheidias  again,  not  without  regard  to  the  signification  of  its 
name,  personified  the  river  Bissus.  The  verses  of  Sophocles 
descriptive  of  the  Cephisus  in  the  celebrated  chorus,  if  they  do 
not  describe  the  statue  of  which  we  still  possess  such  important 
and  exquisite  remains,  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  its  expression : — 

oud'  Suicvot 
Ki]cpiaou  vo{jLade<;  pei&pov, 
uMcuToxo^  7C6d(u)v  ImvioasTai 

oTspvouxoo  x*ov6c. — (Edip.  Col.  685. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  occupants  of  the  half  pedi- 
ment protected  by  Athene ;  the  symmetrical  law  observable 
between  the  groups  and  single  figures  of  the  opposite  sides, 
suggests  of  itself  that  the  line  of  marine  divinities  on  one  side, 
was  confronted  and  contrasted  with  personages  equally  pro- 
per to  the  land  on  the  other,  and  that  thus  was  carried  out 
through  the  entire  composition ;  the  grand  central  motive  of 
the  opposition  of  Athene  and  Poseidon,  of  the  horses  and  hip- 
pocampse. 

The  manner,  again,  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  group  of 
Aphrodite  and  Dione,  is  repeated  in  the  relation  of  the  naked 
boy  to  the  two  female  figures  beside  him,  invites  us  to  look 


'^  Colonel  Leake,  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Topograpktf  of  Athens,  (1841)  has 
recognised  the  Iliseus  in  ibis  figure  on 
the  flame  grounds,  proximity  to  Calli- 


rhoe, though  he  damages  his  position  bjr 
introducing  the  Cephisus  in  as  close 
proximity  on  his  right. 
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here  alsu  fur  some  tie  of  iamUy  or  relationship.  This  is  fur- 
nishcil  at  once  by  the  legend  as  reported  by  Proclas,  wliicb 
directs  U3  to  expect  the  introduction  of  tlie  fondly  of  Cecropg, 
and  as  the  comparieon  of  the  sculptures  will  show,  does  iioC 
direct  us  in  vain. 

According  to  Apollodoriis,  (Hi.  14,  2,)  Cecrops  msrricd  Ag- 
lauros,  daughter  of  Acfaeus,  and  hadoneson,  Er^nsiclillioo,  who 
died  before  him,  and  three  daughters,  Aglauros,    Horse, 
Pandrosos, 

The  pair  of  figures  next  to  Cephisus  are  obvioualy  represented 
as  man  and  wife  by  the  affectionate  character  of  the  grouping  : 
the  female  leaning  on  the  male  with  her  arm  on  hiH  sliooldcr 
and  neck ;  and  by  the  agreement  of  their  ages  and  proportiiins. 
This  conjugal  relation  was  recognized  by  Wbeler  and  S{)an,  the 
first  modem  desfribors  of  the  sculptures,  who  called  the  Bgnrt 
Hadrian  and  Sabina ;  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Cvcropc, 
as  to  him  was  assigned,  by  ancient  tradition,  the  primal  h 
tution  of  legitimate  marriage,  and,  according  to  Charax,  qa 
by  Eustathius,  it  was  to  his  invention  of  this  sacred  oUianci 
that  he  owed  his  title,  Sifu-fji.  Three  female  figures  and  oda 
more  youthfiil  male,  make  up  in  the  pediment  the  number  a 
the  descendants  of  Cecrops :  the  daughter  who  is  nearest  to 
the  centre  of  the  composition  has  a  male  companion,  who 
name  will  be  decided  by  the  considerations  which  detcmui 
her  own  ;  she  has  hitherto  nsnally,  indeed,  invariably  been  i 
signaled  Nik£,  with  the  consequence  that,  to  complete  tlie  nni 
ber  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  he  has  been  deprived  of  I 
wife;  while  Welcker,  recognizing  the  conjugal  character  oTiIm 
group  as  self-evident  and  inevitable,  is  reduced  by  his  poaitJcH 
to  banisb  Cecrops  and  Cecropidie  from  the  composittoa  alto 
gether.  All  these  difficulties  and  inconsbtencies  vanish,  whv 
the  charioteer  is  found,  on  I  think  sufficient  grounds,  to  be  n 
KiU  at  aU. 

The  figures  that  I  have  called  Cecrops  and  bis  wife  AglannM 
are,  according  to  Weteker,  Heracles  and  Hebe,  and  lie  stait 
his  opinion  with  such  decidHlness,  that  I  congratulate  niTSvl 
on  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  ivhich  I  can  sopport  my  ovrni 
adopted  in  the  tirst  instance  on  purely  analytical  grounds 
From  examination  of  tlie  plaster  casts  of  the  group  now  in  th 
museum,  and  comparison  with  a  fragment  uf  the  sculiitnrc 
marble,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusinn.^I  will  even  venture  ti 
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say,  have  established  the  fiict, — ^that  Pheidias  represented  the 
male  figure  as  seated  or  resting  on  a  huge  Chthonian  serpent, 
the  appropriate  symbol  of  the  Autochthon  or  yTj^evi^c.  The 
form  of  the  marble  (as  represented  in  the  cast)  at  the  back  of 
the  group,  and  under  the  hand^f  the  male  figure,  first  attracted 
my  attention  ;  on  close  examination,  it  appeared  to  correspond  in 
character  of  surface  and  outline,  with  fragment  engraved  for 
Welcker's  Essay,  and  regarded  by  him  as  part  of  a  hippocamp ; 
and  the  next  step  was  obvious,  to  restore  this  to  its  original 
position,  by  placing  it  in  front  of  the  group,  between  the  two 
figures  where  the  traces  remain  of  an  original  joining  of  the 
block ;  this  I  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Birch, 
the  equally  obliging  and  learned  keeper  of  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Museum,  and  the  application  of  the  surfiskces  exhibited  such 
exact  correspondences  of  outline  and  dimension,  as  to  satisfy 
me  that  I  had  efieeted  a  genuine  restoration.  The  marble  was 
joined  in  another  place  close  behind  the  hand  on  which  Cecrops 
leans,  and  th^re  can  be  little  doubt,  by  a  continuation  of  the 
smaller  coil  of  the  animal  and  its  termination  in  a  head,  which 
apparently  passed  between  the  arm  and  body  of  the  figure,  and 
was  attached  to  his  side,  so  as  to  be  visible  from  the  front. 

Cecrops,  who  in  legend  is  half  man  half  serpent,  appears 
from  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  v.  1163,  to  have  been  familiar  to 
Attic  eyes,  represented  as  aicetpototv  etXtaoovro,  words  that  do 
not  imply  the  serpent  legs  or  gigantic  forms  of  Erichthonius, 
(dpoexovroicouc,  Eiym.  M,  v.  Erechtheus,)  but  perhaps  rather  the 
single  serpent  termination  with  which  he  is  seen  on  vases. 
Thus  on  a  vase  painting  of  great  interest,  he  appropriately  wit- 
nesses the  birth  of  Erichthonius,  another  son  of  earth,  though 
he  has  here  been  mistaken,  perversely  enough,  for  Nereus,  (a 
fish  out  of  water  indeed,)  notwithstanding  the  evidently  reptile 
character  of  his  termination,  which  exhibits  not  a  rudiment  of 
fin,  dorsal,  pectoral,  or  caudal  (Cf.  O.  Jahn.  Arch,  Beitrdge, 
p.  64). 

Here  then  we  have  another  remarkable  example,  to  be  borne 
in  mind  as  our  analysis  proceeds,  of  the  point  of  view  from 
which  Pheidias  regarded  the  coarse  abnormal  types  that  long 
familiarity  had  consecrated  in  archaic  art ;  while  he  avoided 
the  monstrous  combination,  he  still  guarded  himself  against 
relinquishing  entirely  the  symbolism  of  the  Mnoent.  bat  trans- 
lating it  into  the  style  and  spirit  of  *he 
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associations  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  opposition  of 
land  and  sea  and  the  autochthonous  pride  of  the  Athenian. 

Every  figure  on  this  side  of  the  pediment  is  in  action, — is  in 
such  an  attitude  as  to  imply  that  a  moment  before  it  was  not 
in  the  same,  and  that  it  is  again  on  the  point  of  alteration,  in 
obedience  to  a  lively  impulse.  Cephisus  by  himself  apart,  raises 
himself  as  from  his  bed,  and,  as  is  apparent  from  the  position 
of  the  trunk  and  raised  arm,  looked  towards  the  scene  of  the 
contest  with  interest  and  admiration.  Cecrops  is  animated  by 
the  same  feelings,  which  he  expresses  with  very  similar  move^ 
ment  and  gesture,  only  varied  by  his  turning  round  from  a  sit- 
ting and  almost  erect  attitude,  while  Cephisus  raises  himself 
from  one  of  reclining.  The  agreement  of  the  position  of  the 
head  of  Cecrops  with  that  of  his  wife,  which  is  close  to  it,  indi- 
cates a  sympathy  that  does  not  occur  to  modify  the  expression 
of  the  river  god.  Aglauros  is  on  her  knees,  or  rather  on  one 
knee,  for  her  left  does  not  touch  the  ground,  being  elevated  by 
her  movement  to  the  right ;  by  the  inclination  of  her  body,  its 
weight  is  divided  between  her  right  knee  and  the  shoulder  of 
Cecrops,  and  the  motion  of  her  drapery,  especially  where  it  fisdls 
from  her  uncovered  breast,  and  the  spirited  action  of  her  left 
arm,  show  that  the  attitude  is  the  result  of  a  rather  sudden 
start  towards  her  husband,  whose  firm  position  sustains  and 
balances  the  movement.  The  easy  turn  and  flowing  lines  of 
Cecrops,  contrast  with  the  angularity  of  the  associated  figure, 
and  while  the  attention  of  both  is  turned  towards  the  contend- 
ing divinities,  in  admiration  of  the  interposing  goddess  rather 
than  alarm  at  her  opponent,  the  Attic  king  appears  more  self- 
possessed,  and,  on  the  principle  "  that  doublet  and  hose  should 
show  themselves  courageous  to  petticoat,"  to  encourage  her  to 
reliance. 

There  is  much  similarity  in  the  action  and  expression  of  the 
elevated  arms  of  Cecrops  and  Aglauros  and  Cephisus,  at  this 
extremity  of  the  pediment,  and  Callirhoe,  Bissus,  and  probably 
Tethys,  at  the  other ;  such  uniformity,  if  occurring  near  the 
centre  of  a  composition,  would  offend  as  a  platitude,  but  is  ju- 
diciously employed,  with  the  relief  of  varied  grouping,  at  the 
remote  extremities,  as  fiimishing  a  ready  key  to  the  expression 
of  parts  on  which  the  attention,  absorbed  by  the  main  action. 
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cannot  dwell,  giving  a  frame  to  the  subject  and  marking  the 
common  boundary  of  the  development  of  the  interest. 

We  have  but  a  defective  drawing  of  the  next  and  that  a  mu- 
tilated figure,  a  seated  female,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  infer 
anything  with  confidence  as  to  the  turn  of  her  head,  or  the  oc- 
cupation and  expression  of  the  arms ;  the  movement  of  the 
knees,  however,  is  parallel  with  Uiat  of  the  body  of  Aglauros, 
her  mother  according  to  our  analysis,  and  thus  conveys  the 
impression  of  sympathy  with  her  emotion. 

Their  combined  movement,  which  is  correlative  to  that  of 
Tethys  on  the  opposite  side,  is  partly  repeated  in  the  action  of 
the  nude  male  figure,  with  regard  to  which  all  questions  are 
again  much  embarrassed  by  the  defects  of  our  only  authority — 
the  drawing.  The  proportions  as  given  are  unaccountable, 
but  it  was  evidently  youthful  from  the  manner  in  which  it  rests 
on  the  lap  of  the  last  figure,  and  appears  at  the  same  time  to 
be  partly  sustained  by  the  female  figure  that  hastens  to  it  from 
behind.  The  age  agrees  with  the  traditional  circumstances  of 
Erysichthon  as  dying  without  issue,  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father.  The  difficulty  there  is  in  distinguishing  him  in  my- 
thology from  Erichthonios,  who  was  nursed  and  tended  by  a 
triad  of  sisters,  may  account  for  the  suggestion  of  his  peculiarly 
dependent  position.  By  the  same  means  he  is  retained  in  the 
due  subordination  to  his  sisters,  required  by  their  relative  im- 
portance in  legends ;  Euripides,  who  describes  groups  of  Cecrops 
and  his  daughters,  (/on,  v.  1163,  cf.  v.  49  and  1398,)  omits  all 
mention  of  his  son,  who  is  equally  absent  from  the  representa- 
tions of  the  family  on  the  well  known  Attic  bas-reliefi. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  detect  the  symbolical  indications  which 
no  doubt  determined  at  once,  to  the  original  spectators,  the 
several  names  of  the  two  sisters.  Wanting  better  guidance,  we 
may  entitle  the  sister  who  stands  at  the  back  of  the  group, 
Herse,  whose  name  is  usually  enumerated  in  the  triad  between 
Aglauros  and  Pandrosos,  and  whom  Ovid  has  occasion  to  notice 
as  occupying  a  middle  position.  In  this  view  I  am  confirmed 
by  the  consideration,  that  Pandrosos  seems  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  be  seated  nearest  to  her  father,  from  the  attachment 
of  his  tomb — the  Cecropium,  to  the  Pandroseum,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  names  of  Hersc  and  Pandrosos  indicate  that  they  were 
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ori^nally  or  secondarily  (we  can  seldom  witb  safety  speak 
more  positively  of  these  fluctuating  nij-thieal  forms,)  personifi- 
cations of  modes  of  humidity,  Dew,  and  All-Dew,  or  moistore 
collectively,  (7tt)Ta|j,{(uot  dpiaotQ,  Eurip.  Uippol.')  The  name  of 
their  sister  Aglauros,  Clearness,  is  explainable  in  the  same  con- 
neclioa,  as  representing  the  open  uuulouded  sky  that  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  deposit  of  Dew. 

The  influence  of  dew  on  vegetation,  so  important  in  southern 
climates,  is  alluded  to  by  Homer ;  the  plenteous  dew  of  Ithaka 
is  one  cause  of  its  abounding  in  com  and  wine  ;  hence  it  is  ap- 
propriately personified  in  the  nymphs  who  tend  the  sacred  olive, 
the  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  Attica.  The  Caryatides  of  the 
Pandroseiou,  in  which  this  olive  was  placed,  appear  to  have 
carried  hydiias,  which  may  bo  explained,  not  by  reference  to 
those  borne  by  the  metceci  in  the  Panathenaic  procession,  but 
to  the  appropriate  symbols  of  attendants  of  Pandrosos,  the 
nymph  of  moisture.  Eos,  the  morning,  is  painted  on  rases, 
hovering  in  the  air,  with  a  hydria  in  either  hand,  the  emblems, 
says  Panofka,  of  the  refreshing  dews  of  morning." 

Moisture,  humidity  generally  and  in  all  its  forms,  was  recog- 
nized by  Greek  imagination,  to  say  nothing  of  philosophy,  as 
^e  Eliadple  and  agent  of  all  fertility ;  and  the  idea  was  not 
-  oidy  expressed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  offices  and  attributes 
of  Aphrodite  and  the  Nereids,  but  even  In  the  mj-thic  charac- 
ter of  Dionusos  himself,  the  special  influence  of  wine  becomes 
entirely  subordinate  to  his  control  of  fluiiUty  in  the  abstract. 
Animal  prolificness  and  germinant  vegetation  were  included  in 
the  same  law,  and  following  this  analog)',  epoai  and  ipooot,  are 
terms  for  the  young  of  animals, "  and  Herse  and  Pandrosos  are 
the  proper  nurses  either  of  Erichthonius,  foster-child  of  Athene 
and  type  of  the  Attic  infiint  population,  or  Erysichthon  their 
own  brother,  as  we  behold  them  on  the  pediment. 

The  grouping  of  Erysichthon  and  Pandrosos  reminds  of  the 
expression  applied  by  Pindar  more  than  once  to  a  conqueror 
in  the  games,  as  falling  on  the  lap  or  into  the  embraces  of  NUc4 
—that  is,  as  the  child  or  darling  of  Victory.  Tbe  sedulous  at» 
tention  of  Herse,  however,  appears  to  indicate  that  his  attitude, 
of  which  that  of  his  mother  is  a  more  moderate  form,  is  ex-. 
pressive  of  some  degree  of  Station,  if  not  alarm.     The  caase< 
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of  his  shrinking  cannot  be  the  prancing  of  the  horses,  which 
are  remote  from  him  and  move  in  another  direction,  and  he 
himself  is  too  old  for  such  a  motive  to  be  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  composition.  We  must  ascribe  his  excitement 
to  the  same  cause  as  the  start  and  gestures  of  Aglauros,  the 
clamour  and  confusion  of  the  advance  of  the  sea  god,  surprise 
and  admiration  at  the  interposition  of  the  goddess. 

The  motion,  and  the  apparently  sudden  motion  of  Aglauros, 
of  her  son  and  the  two  daughters  nearest  to  her,  away  from 
the  scene  of  strife,  realize  the  expression  of  agitation  required 
to  ^explain  the  previous  tendency  of  Poseidon,  and  to  justify  the 
interference  of  Athene  to  the  rescue^  while  the  sway  and  bias 
of  lines  is  balanced  by  the  contrasted  movement  of  Cephisus 
and  Cecrops,  and  the  energy  of  the  charioteer. 

The  movement  of  Herse  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
Erysichthon,  but  it  is  visibly  independent  of  any  other  emotion 
than  solicitude  for  her  brother  and  sister ;  and  she  thus  assists 
the  transition  to  the  figure  of  the  female  charioteer,  whose  de- 
termined action  and  flying  drapery  indicate  vigorous  movement 
in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  pediment,  at  the  moment 
immediately  preceding  the  crisis  of  the  scene. 

The  action  of  the  horses,  it  will  be  observed,  exceeds  a  stride. 
They  are,  as  represented,  rather  rearing  than  advancing ;  but 
that  such  was  their  action  a  moment  before,  is  indicated  by  the 
drapery  of  their  charioteer,  which,  by  their  sudden  check,  flags 
and  falls  from  the  full  extension  of  its  loose  folds,  by  the  pre- 
vious rapid  movement  forwards :  the  same  action  accounts  for 
the  backward  slope  of  her  body,  which,  with  the  active  occupa- 
tion of  her  arms,  is  well  illustrated  by  comparison  of  the  cha- 
rioteers of  the  frieze,  with  their  horses  in  every  variety  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  combination  before  us  suggests  a  lively  reminiscence  of 
the  moment  immediately  anterior  to  the  interposition  of  Athene, 
when  the  chariot  of  the  Cecropid,  eagerly  urged  towards  the 
point  of  invasion,  was  suddenly  checked,  the  horses  thrown 
almost  on  their  haunches  by  the  bold  position  of  the  sea  god, 
and  their  driver  fiilly  occupied  with  the  control  of  their  excite- 
ment. From  the  position  of  the  hind  feet  of  the  horses,  it  will 
be  seen  that  their  fore  feet,  if  brought  to  the  ground,  would 
come  close  upon  the  spot  occupied  by  the  advanced  foot  of  Po- 
seidon.    As  this  completion  of  their  action  necessarily  passes 
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through  the  unagination,  they  are  brought  into  relation  with 
the  action  of  the  god,  and  the  nature  of  their  {Hrozunity  to 
Athene,  before  whom  it  is,  and  not  away  from  whom,  that  the 
front  horse  rears,  prevents  the  suggestion  to  the  mind  of  the 
awkward  impression,  that  it  is  her  appearance  that  checks  and 
alarms  them.  Poseidon  meets  the  horses  directly;  his  advanced 
leg  and  foot  are  opposite  to  the  most  conspicuous  horse,  and  on 
the  same  plane.  Their  action  is  antagonistic  to  him  and  to  his 
suggested  attitude  in  the  anterior  moment,  while  the  action  of 
Athene  is  visibly  an  interposition,  as  she  advances  from  behind, 
her  right  arm  covering  the  charioteer  and  steeds,  while  her  left 
is  in  the  act  and  expression  of  forbidding  energetically  the  pro- 
gress of  the  indignant  god« 

The  attitude  and  occupation  of  the  charioteer,  therefore,  with 
all  their  activity  and  energy,  are  &lt  too  equivocal  to  charac- 
terize her  as  t^ke,  as  ^^ctory,  either  with  wings  or  without. 
Defective  as  the  drawings  are,  we  can  hardly  be  misled  by  them 
in  regarding  this  figure,  one  of  the  most  carefully  finished,  as 
in  scale,  style  of  execution,  and  dignity,  at  least  on  a  par  with 
the  other  female  figures  on  this  side,  while  on  the  eastern  pedi- 
ment, the  figures  of  both  Iris  and  Nike  are  distinguished  very 
apparently  from  the  other  dignified  female  statues,  by  a  style 
and  treatment  that  mark  them  as  personifications  of  an  entirely 
difierent  order.  Again,  the  manner  in  which  she  is  grouped 
and  associated  with  her  male  companion,  is  unaccountable 
on  the  supposition  that  she  is  a  Nike,  and  introduced  as  the 
special  attendant  of  Athene.  The  head  of  Herse  was  turned 
towards  Erysichthon  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  thus  the 
two  figures  intermediate  between  her  and  Athene,  are  left  by 
themselves.  The  movements  of  their  arms  when  unmutilated, 
must  have  brought  them  into  intimate  relation ;  and  this  was 
decided  and  drawn  closer,  by  the  head  of  the  male  figure  being 
turned  towards  the  charioteer,  a  point  in  which,  Welcker  cor- 
rectly observes,  the  evidence  of  the  drawing  is  supported  by  the 
remains  of  the  statue  in  the  Museum. 

The  inclination  or  movement  of  his  body,  and  the  direetioD 
of  his  arm,  extended  in  a  line  with  the  path  of  the  chariot, 
complete  the  exhibition  of  sympathy  between  the  pair,  fheir 
eonmion  interest  and  activity  at  an  exciting  crisis. 

The  position  as  thus  elucidated,  is  claimed  among  the  rlmgli 
ters  of  Cecrops  by  Aglauros,  named  like  her  mother,  bjr 
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of  mythical  character  and  associations.  Aglauros  was  married 
to  Ares,  whom  I  therefore  recognize  in  her  companion  on  the 
pediment,  and  the  pair  occupied  a  most  important  position  in 
Attic  mythology  and  religion,  and  one  that  harmonizes  remark- 
ably with  the  circumstances  of  their  introduction  in  the  compo- 
sition. She  appears  here  active  in  the  van,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  threatening  incursion  of  Poseidon :  it  was  in  her  sanctuary 
that  the  Athenian  ephebus,  having  received  spear  and  shield 
from  the  assembled  demus,  a  panoply  of  the  son  of  one  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  disgrace  his 
consecrated  arms,  and  to  defend  his  country  to  death.  The 
terms  of  the  oath,  according  to  the  most  complete  form  of  it 
that  can  be  recovered,  implied  such  gratitude  for  food  and 
nourishment,  as  accords  with  the  character  of  the  daughter  of 
the  Earth-man  Cecrops,  the  nymph  Aglauros  as  a  divinity  of 
the  fruitful  land.  It  was  in  this  character  that  she  was  at- 
tested on  the  occasion,  in  association  with  the  goddesses  of  the 
seasons,  Thallo,  Auxo,  and  Hegemone ;  Ares  Enualius,  her 
husband,  and  Zeus,  were  the  only  other  attested  gods,  Athene 
herself  not  being  of  the  number.  Some  traditions  hint  indeed 
that  nymph  and  goddess  were  originally  one,  Aglauros  being  a 
title  of  the  goddess.  Aglauros  as  her  mythical  priestess,  was  es- 
specially  connected  with  her  festivals  of  Plunteria  and  Kallinteria. 

Other  legends  represented  her  as  perishing  voluntarily  to 
save  her  country,  and  thus  she  was  the  established  type  of  pa- 
triotic self-devotion. 

As  a  power  of  the  land,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  devas- 
tating sea,  as  entitled  to  be  associated  with  Athene  in  greater 
proximity  than  her  sisters,  as  the  great  mythic  example  and 
attester  of  patriotic  resolution,  her  place  on  the  pediment  is 
fully  vindicated.  Ares  has  also  equal  claim  to  his  position, 
more  particularly  as  legend  represented  him  on  another  occa- 
sion as  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Poseidon,  on  a  quarrel  affect- 
ing Aglauros  and  her  fitmily. 

The  position  of  a  female  in  the  van  as  meeting  the  invader, 
may  be  fitrther  justified,  as  the  reflection  of  a  tradition  alluded 
to  in  Plato's  Critias^  which  assigned  to  the  Attic  women  in 
Cecropian  times,  tiie  militaiy  ardour  befitting  worshippers  of  a 
warrior  goddess.  Tkis  toinridas  wkh  Vsno's  story  of  their 
equal  pOTtiriprtJOP  mil  finmchise:  re- 

niufloeiiefli  pr  social  posi- 
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tion  in  Attica  was  not  in  such  contrast  to  the  Doric  and  Ho- 
meric tjrpe  of  their  influence,  as  in  the  Ionian  period. 

We  may  now  discern  the  motive  of  Pheidias,  in  assigning  to 
Poseidon  a  train  so  peculiarly  feminine  in  character,  the  only 
males  among  it  being  the  youthful  Melicertes  and  Eros :  it  was 
the  necessitj'  of  preserving  the  subordination  of  the  worsted 
party  to  the  following  of  Athene,  in  which  the  terms  of  the 
mythus  imposed  the  necessity  that  feminine  forms  should  be 
predominant. 

To  Ares,  I  have  little  doubt,  belonged  the  pair  of  striding 
feet  attached  to  a  slab,  with  a  rough  fragment  of  remarkable 
form,  rising  up  from  it  between  them.  This  fragment  has  usu- 
ally been  regarded  as  the  stump  of  the  olive  tree  of  Athene,  but 
the  usual  looseness  of  observation  and  want  of  attention  to  the 
difierence  between  left  limbs  and  right,  have  contributed  to  per- 
plex the  question  as  to  its  original  position.  By  a  strange 
blunder,  pointed  out  by  Welcker,  the  feet  were  assigned  to  the 
Athene  of  this  pediment,  who  moves  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  whose  proportions,  moreover,  are  too  large  to  agree  with 
them.  The  Professor's  own  views,  however,  are  either  incon- 
sistent or  obscure ;  the  position,  p.  391,  that  "  the  fi*agment 
can  have  belonged  only  to  a  naked  male  figure,  which  the  stump 
served  to  support,"  contradicts  his  conclusion,  p.  392,  that  "  the 
marble  slab  with  the  two  feet,  really  belonged  to  the  Pallas  of 
the  eastern  pediment."  I  have  also  convinced  myself  by 
minute  examination,  that  he  is  in  error  in  saying  that  "  the 
projecting  piece  of  marble  shews  no  trace  of  having  been  cut 
round  or  intentionally  shaped ;"  and  on  this  point  the  whole 
question  turns.  Thus  shaped,  the  object  can  scarcely  have  re- 
presented anything  else  but  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  in  the  po- 
sition, claimed  for  it,  the  stump  of  the  sacred  olive.  It  is  in 
vain  to  object  that  it  "  would  interfere  vrith  the  beginning  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg"  of  the  striding  figure,  as  the  test  proposed  of 
standing  on  its  actual  position,  assumes  what  is  an  impossibility, 
that  the  calf  of  a  mortal  leg,  at  an  equal  stride,  coincides  in 
position  with  that  of  a  figure,  which  Welcker  himself,  a  mo- 
ment after,  estimates  as  between  eight  and  nine  feet  high. 

The  proportions  and  position  of  the  feet  agree  very  well  with 
the  figure  and  attitude  of  Ares,  and  of  Ares  alone,  on  this  pe- 
diment, where,  if  at  all,  a  place  is  to  be  found  for  the  olive  tree. 
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The  thighs  of  the  torso  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that 
the  right  leg  was  extended,  and  the  left  thigh  raised,  and  there- 
fore, from  the  poise  of  the  body,  the  left  knee  bent,  the  very 
position  required  by  the  feet.  A  fragment  of  a  bent  left  knee 
is  in  the  collection,  and  has  been  assigned,  I  think  correctly, 
to  this  figure.  The  stump  probably  helped  to  support  the  sta- 
tue by  actual  attachment,  as  formed  out  of  the  same  block,  and 
may  then  have  passed,  consistently  with  the  form  ascribed  to 
the  sacred  olive  as  icQrpcocpo<;,  (Hesych.  in  v.)  either  before  or 
behind  the  thigh  it  was  in  contact  with,  and  become  visible  in 
the  vacant  space,  which  the  arm  of  Ares  does  not  interfere  with, 
above  the  back  of  the  horse.  The  introduction  of  the  olive, 
even  in  this  entirely  subordinate  form,  would  necessitate  at 
least  a  trace  of  the  salt  spring,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  "  the  disfiguring  stone"  that  supports  the  horses  was  made 
use  of  for  this  purpose. 

This  brings  us  to  the  discussion,  or  at  least  statement,  of  a 
question  of  great  difficulty,  and  which,  in  the  first  instance,  I 
confess  I  did  not  approach  without  a  certain  feeling  of  repug- 
nance. 

In  the  space  below  the  outer  horse,  between  his  hind  legs 
and  the  stone  just  alluded  to,  appear  on  Carrey's  drawing  with 
a  distinctness  that  does  not  admit  of  question,  the  traces  of 
some  nine  or  ten  human  iaces,  closely  crowded,  and  looking 
upwards. 

Did  these  faces  actually  exist  in  the  marbles  ?  and  if  so,  how 
is  the  introduction  of  them  to  be  accounted  for,  both  as  matter 
of  art  and  mythology  ? 

Assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  that  Carrey  correct- 
ly copied  what  actually  existed,  the  best  apology  for  the  repre- 
sentation that  suggests  itself  to  me,  is  in  effect  as  follows : — 

The  &ces  can  only  represent,  or  rather  sjrmbolize,  the 
Athenian  subjects  of  Cecrops,  whose  suffi:*ages  he  was  said  to 
have  collected  to  decide  the  claims  of  the  divinities,  and  who 
now,  like  himself,  await  with  interest,  or  witness  with  admira- 
tion, the  climax  of  the  dispute.**  The  introduction  of  such  a 
representation  of  them  in  such  a  form  by  Pheidias,  seems  best 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  he  adopted  it  as  the  least  em- 


^*  Counting  them  as  ten,  their  ntun-   I  chronology  murmurs  at  the  suggestion 
ber  agrees  with  the  Attic  tribes,  though    I  that  they  are  the  actual  eponyms. 

V.  2  1 
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barrassing  mode  of  sa.tis^'ing  the  reqairements  of  popular  asso- 
ciations, which  would  have  ill  brooked  the  entire  omissioD  of  a 
detiul,  and  that  so  important  as  the  personified  demus,  in  the 
representation  or  adaptation  even  to  a  new  style  of  art,  of  a 
scene  and  subject  sanctified  to  them  in  all  its  rudeness  and  most 
repulsive  archaisms,  by  national  pride  and  long  aasociatioQ. 

Of  the  archaic  type  applicable  to  this  very  instance,  we  hm 
reflections,  preserved  to  us  in  several  Attic  monuments 
than  the  age  of  Pheidias,  the  well-known  baa-relief  and 
parallels,  to  which  Weleker  has  occasion  to  refer,  repreeei 
"  according  to  the  indubitable  explanation  of  Visconti,  Cecro] 
and  his  three  daughters,  with  a  series  of  six  small  figures  of 
devout  persons,  who  are  praying  or  making  vows  to  them," 

The  custom  of  representing  goda  of  larger  proportions  than 
even  heroic  mortals,  is  alluded  to  as  early  as  iu  Homer's  dwj 
scription  of  the  shield  of  Achilles ;  on  the  friezes  of  both  tbd 
Parthenon  and  Theseion,  the  goda  are  as  high  seated  as  th^Q 
men  are  standing,  and  so,  in  this  very  pediment,  the  difierence 
in  proportion  is  enormous  between  Athene  and  Poseidon,  and 
all  the  other  figures,  both  divine  and  heroic.  Tlie  same  prin- 
ciple must  have  been  famiharized  to  the  Athenian,  by  the  coi 
trast  between  the  proportions  of  the  dramatic  choruses,  and 
artificially  elevated  and  enlarged  figures  of  the  heroic  or  di' 
characters  of  the  tragedy. 

Such   contrasts,   therefore,  had   nothing  ridiculous   to 
Greek,  and  would  not  justiiy  in  his  eyes  the  oraiesion  by  Phi 
diaa  of  a  group  recognized  as  an  important  and  establish) 
member  of  the  composition  ;  and  the  sculptor,  in  consequent 
invented  or  adopted  an  intermediate  plan,  which,  withuut 
terfering  with  the  symmetry  of  his  leading  groups,  preserved 
to  Ceeropa  his  time-honoured  attendance,  and  to  the  Attic 
Demus,  its  darling  principle  of  popular  influence  and  interfe- 
rence even  in  heroic  and  regal  times. 

A  judgment  on  the  question  whether  this  explanation  b  sof- 
ficient,  might  excusably  be  evaded  ;  but  to  state  my  opinions 
frankly,  I  decidedly  believe  that  it  is  more  probable  that  Phei- 
dias introduced  these  sculptured  faces  as  assumed,  than  that 
Carrey  blundered  upon  details  so  obviously  uninvited  by  any 
proprieties  he  was  likely  to  be  acquainted  with,  yet,  at  the 
time,  capable  in  feet  of  such  a  plausible  justification.  Froo^. 
the  manner  in  which  the  question  has  hitherto  been 
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over,  I  am  aware  that  such  an  avowal  of  opinion  is  rash  to  the 
verge  of  the  chivalrous,  but  I  have  confidence  in  my  result,  and 
let  those  who  love  me  follow  me. 

We  have  now  completed  the  review  of  the  several  groups  and 
individual  statues  which  made  up  the  grand  composition  of  the 
quarrel  of  Athene  and  Poseidon  about  the  land  of  Attica,  as 
placed  by  Pheidias  over  the  western  or  back  entrance  to  the 
great  Athenian  temple. 

Of  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  in  scope,  spirit,  and  ex- 
pression, and  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  several  members 
of  the  groups  were  selected  and  disposed,  with  a  view  to  the 
elucidation  and  enforcement  of  such  scope,  spirit,  and  expres- 
sion, I  have  no  more  to  say ;  nor  can  I,  for  obvious  reasons, 
enlarge  on  the  unrivalled  perfections  of  the  execution  of  every 
part,  nude  and  draped,  tranquil  and  in  action,  a  perfection  that 
is  lavished,  as  from  the  alUbounteous  hand  of  Nature  herself, 
on  all  parts  indiscriminately,  both  front  and  back,  visible,  or 
destined  after  the  marbles  were  once  erected  to  be  for  ever 
unseen. 

On  one  point,  however,  I  have  a  few  more  observations  to 
make :  on  the  traces  of  the  art  with  which  Pheidias  harmo- 
nized his  groups,  which,  studied  apart,  seem  exclusively  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  the  represented  incident,  with  the  conditions 
imposed  on  him  by  the  architecture  they  embellished,  and  the 
other  sculptures  that  were  associated  with  them. 

Architecture,  of  all  the  arts,  is  most  distinguished  as  afiecting 
symmetry, — ^the  composition  of  wholes  of  halves  that  repeat 
each  other  as  exactly  as  the  external  appearance  of  the  halves 
of  the  human  countenance,  or  living  bodies  generally ;  the  large 
masses  it  deals  with,  appear  to  demand  this  assistance  to  mas- 
tering a  general  effect. 

Grreek  architecture  is  even  more  strict  in  this  rule  than  any 
other,  and  the  principle  is  necessarily  extended  to  sculpture 
that  is  to  accompany  it,  and  especially  in  the  strongly  marked 
and  widely  extended  pediments.  In  the  iEginetan  pediments, 
accordingly,  we  see  figure  answering  to  figure,  and  group  to 
group,  and  the  repetition  descending  to  the  minuter  circum- 
stances of  attitude,  and  scarcely  relieved  bat  if  fhe 
of  gestures,  and  of  left  limbs  to  right. 

Jn  the  Parthenon  groups  the  priiiei|le  ^ ' 
less  apparent,  but  relieved  by  i»lui>lWii(i 
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richness  and  complexity.  In  the  centre,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
figure  of  Athene  draped  contrasts,  and  at  the  same  time  corres- 
ponds, with  the  figure  and  action  of  the  nude  Poseidon ;  the 
rearing  horses,  in  like  manner,  answered  to  the  hippocampse,  of 
which  the  chief  masses  were  apparently  more  depressed :  Am- 
phitrite,  who  governs  them,  has  one  leg  naked,  and  is  attended 
by  a  draped  female  figure,  looking  forwards,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  charioteer  Aglauros,  with  fl^ying  skirts, — and  Aires,  looking 
towards  her,  and  whose  only  drapery  was  a  light  chlamys.  Then 
follow  on  either  side  three  figures,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
nude,  but  on  the  south  side  female,  on  the  north  male.  Three 
more  figures,  north  and  south,  complete  the  composition ;  but 
of  these  the  two  inner  ones  are  grouped  together  on  one  side, 
and  the  two  outer  on  the  other ;  and  by  the  same  arrangement 
the  youthfiil  Callirhoe  is  rendered  a  satisfactory  counterpoise  to 
the  more  important  Cephisus. 

The  same  principles  are  easily  recognized  in  the  statues  that 
remain  of  the  eastern  pediment,  where  the  groups  of  the  two 
extremities  north  and  south  are  not  only  contrasted  with  each 
other,  but  also  with  the  north  and  south  groups  respectively  of 
the  western  fi:ont.  But  the  analysis  of  these  contrasts  belongs 
to  the  enquiry  into  the  general  restoration  of  the  lost  groups  of 
the  principal  fi'ont. 

The  architectural  character  of  formality  is  ferther  observable 
in  the  slope  of  the  chief  masses,  the  prevalence  of  certain  angles 
to  the  bounding  lines  of  the  pediment,  of  the  leading  lines  of 
the  figures  at  the  chief  divisions  of  the  subject ;  of  Athene,  the 
charioteer  and  Aglauros  on  one  side  ;  of  Poseidon,  Amphitrite 
and  Tethys  on  the  other.  The  reality  of  this  application  of  the 
rule,  may  be  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  its  remarkable  em- 
ployment in  the  Amazonian  composition  of  the  firieze  of  Phi- 
galia. 

But  a  principle  of  still  more  importance  is  the  observation  of 
harmony  between  masses  of  figures  and  intervals  of  vacancy, 
with  the  masses  and  intervals  of  the  architectural  members. 

The  sculptures  of  the  pediments,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
were  to  be  viewed  in  combination  both  with  the  cornice  and  the 
columniation  of  the  portico,  of  which  the  leading  characteristic 
was  regular  alternation  of  solid  masses  and  vacant  space,  of 
upright  supports  and  unoccupied  intervals.  Examination  of 
Carrey's  drawing  (in  the  fac-similes  of  the  Museum,)  confirmed 
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what  I  previously  suspected,  that  these  conditions  had  not  been 
regarded  as  unimportant  or  irrelevant  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
groups  above.  In  this  arrangement  foreground  and  background 
are  very  distinguishable,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on  considering 
the  positions  of  Ino  and  Pardrosos  relatively  to  the  figures  be- 
side them,  and  hence  the  front  line  of  the  cornice  is  alternately 
occupied  or  comparatively  vacant,  crowded  or  open  ;  and  these 
alternations  are  so  arranged,  that  it  will  be  found  that  Pheidias 
placed  his  solid  and  advancing  masses  over  the  columns  which 
thus  serve  as  bases  for  them ;  the  intermediate  triglyphs  furnish- 
ing to  the  eye  support  for  the  inferior  or  less  prominent  masses, 
while  the  most  retiring  figures,  and  the  largest  blank  spaces, 
occur  over  the  intercolumniations.  Thus,  on  the  northern  side, 
the  head  and  central  line  of  Cecrops  fall  over  one  column,  and 
those  of  the  charioteer  over  another,  and  the  right  foot  of 
Poseidon  and  Athene  over  a  third,  the  stride  of  the  god  ex- 
tending over  the  central  intercolumniation. 

By  the  same  arrangement  the  high  relief  of  the  sculptures  of 
the  metopes  is  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  design  and 
effect  of  the  great  composition ;  thus  one  of  them  would  occur 
under  the  retiring  group  of  Erysichthon  and  his  sisters,  another 
under  the  plain  surfaces  and  blank  spaces  of  the  horses  and 
their  position,  another  under  the  open  stride  of  Poseidon :  Thus 
introduced,  they  assist  to  unite  and  relieve  the  superior  compo- 
sition, and  to  conceal  the  artifice  of  its  divisions. 

Carrey  did  not  give  the  architectural  details  in  his  drawing 
of  the  south  half  of  the  pediment,  but  the  columns  seem  to  have 
supported  the  hippocampae,  the  feet  of  Aphrodite  and  Ilissus. 

The  firieze  of  the  cella  was  intended  to  be  seen  from  the  am- 
bulatory, and  accordingly  no  correspondence  is  traceable  be- 
tween the  distribution  of  its  groups  and  the  position  of  the  co- 
lumns. 

Greek  art,  in  the  age  of  Pheidias,  had  already  passed  through 
at  least  a  century  of  experience  in  the  combination  of  sculpture 
with  architecture,  in  the  decoration  of  pediments,  if  we  reckon 
only  from  the  earliest  recorded  performance  of  the  kind,  the 
work  of  Bupalos  and  Athenis  at  Chios.  The  entire  loss  of  the 
productions  of  such  a  period  leave  us  little  encouragement  to 
speculate  on  the  exact  degree  and  nature  of  development  origi- 
nated by  Pheidias  in  this  application  of  his  art ;  and  difficulties 
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us  great  meet  us  wheu  we  attempt  to  estimate  bis  precise  rel»- 
tioD  to  his  predecessors  aiiil  eontemj'toraries  in  respect  to  Ktjl 
and  execution.  The  tbrma)  hair,  pMted  draperies  and 
features  of  archaic  art,  which  some  of  the  best  Bcnlptors  of  hi 
age  retained,  had  already  been  ^ivea  up  by  Fulygootus  io  painl 
ing,  and  even  in  sculpture  are  entirely  renounced  in  the 
and  metopes  of  the  Theseion  of  Cimon.  The  friezes  of  the  em-i 
temporary  Temple  of  Pliigalia  are  again  so  distiiH.-t  and 
trasted  in  style,  as  to  warn  us  of  our  daiiger  in  pronouncmg  ] 
sitively  in  so  complex  a  matter  as  the  developtoeut  of  art,  wl; 
pur  materiaJa  are  so  lamentably  deficient. 

The  principles  evolved  of  the  liarmony  of  sculpturt*  and 
chitecture,  and  the  eymmctrical  agreement  and  opposition  of 
opposite  halves  of  tJie  pediments,  and  of  one  pediment  with 
other,  afford  important  assistance  to  the  formation  of  an  ( 
oion  as  to  the  members  of  the  lost  grun[)s  of  the  chief  front,  i 
their  distribution   or  arrangement.     Some  &rther 
should  also  bo  derived  by  us  from  tlie  preceiUng  analyais,  if 
any  degree  sucecsafii),  in  actiuaintaDce  with  iJie  spirit  in  whi 
Pheidias  conceived  the  embodiment  of  a  religious  niytha»,  « 
preserved  the  associations  on  which  its  sanctity  depended,  tH 
without  the  compromise  of  dignity  and  grace  by  servii 
of  archaic  symbolism. 

Ail  tliis  may  help  us  some  way,  but  still  liow  scantv 
materials !  Fartlier  help  would  accrue,  had  we  even,  a«  we  ongl 
to  have,  ca^ts  of  all  sculjitured  fragments  latt.-1y  brought  tu  Ud 
on  the  acropolis ;  thus  assisted,  I  would  not  despair  of  gainb 
one  or  two  more  jraints  of  cei'tointy ;  hut  beyoml  tlii^  ftugtai 
more  important, — it  is  certain  from  the  lustory  of  the 
ment  and  spoliation  of  the  temple,  and  the  fatjil   "  »t%idium 
fercndomm,"  to  be  assumed  even  where  it  is  not  recorded, — 
lying  unrecognized  in  European  museums  or  collections;  i 
will  undertake  to  search  tor  them,  and  restore  (o  tlte  wi 
some  portion  of  the  beauty  that  man,  iu  his  ignunuice,  wmiI 
iiess,  and  prosecution  of  sanguinary  and  unless  enmities, 
so  grievously  sinned  against  ? 

It  will  probably  he  time  enough  fur  a  new  and  (Untied 
tempt  to  restore  the  design  of  the  soulpturea  of  the  chief  : 
of  the  Parthenon,  when  archa'ok>gical  nptiltidc  and  cnthm 
^tall,  by  some  rare  freak  of  cliaucc,  be  haii{>ily  coinciilsQt 
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the  best  opportanities  and  leisure.  Mo$oXoY(a  -{op  haQfynidz  '^ 
Tu>v  icoXoubv  {ifiTd  oxoXijc  S|x  'sfd  td^  ic6Xe(<  Sp/eodov,  Stov  TSujrdv 
Tiotv  ijdT]  To3  Pioo  T^dvorpcota  xaT8o)ceuao|iiva,  icplv  d^  o3.  xomiQ  dr^  xa 
xtt>v  icoXouov  i^iyaxa  Sveo  tq)v  SpY^^v  diaa^ott>tai. — Platen.  Critias,  6. 

W.  WATiiss  Lloyd. 

London. 


XXV. 

AN   EXAMINATION  OF   SOME   THEORIES   RESPECTING 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  AND  THE  UNION  OF  PLAN 

OF  THE  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY. 


Various  opinions  have  been  formed  in  modem  times  respect- 
ing the  author  or  authors  of  the  Qiad  and  Odyssey.  As  they 
have  been  generally  attributed  to  Homer,  questions  have  arisen 
respecting  the  period  of  his  birth,  and  whether  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  known  and  practised  at  the  time  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived ;  how  they  were  transmitted  through  a 
series  of  ages  down  to  the  times  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus;  and 
whether  an  union  of  plan  is  discernible  in  both.  These  ques- 
tions have  been  keenly  debated  by  some  German  authors,  and 
have  been  recently  examined  and  commented  on  both  by  Mr. 
Grote  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  their  respective  histories  of  Greece. 
As  the  theory  propounded  by  the  former  of  these  writers,  which 
coincides  in  its  main  points  widi  that  of  most  of  the  German 
writers,  appeared  to  me  erroneous,  I  have  endeavoured  in  the 
following  remarks  to  controvert  their  opinions,  and  to  prove 
that  these  immortal  poems  could  have  had  but  one  author. 

The  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  we  have  respect- 
ing the  author  of  the  Diad  and  Odyssey,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Herodotus,  the  £Either  of  history.  He  places  Homer  four  hun- 
dred years  before  himself;  so  that,  counting  back  from  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  the  birth  of  the  poet  must  have  been  about 
eight  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, supposed  that  he  must  have  flourished  fully  more  than  a 
century  earlier.  The  date  is  of  little  importance,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  has  a  relation  to  the  question,  wfaether  tbe  ■ 
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ing  was  known  and  practised  about  that  period.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  there  is  only  one  instance  in  the  whole 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  where  there  is  any  allusion  to  this  art,  name- 
ly, in  the  celebrated  epistle  delivered  to  Bellerophon  by  Proetus, 
to  be  conveyed  to  his  father-in-law : 

icipiTis  8i  fjitv  AoxtT^vfis,  Tcopev  3'  &)fe  ar^ii/tza  XoYpa, 
Ypdi}/a<  h  mvoxt  tctoxtoTi  OopiocpWpa  nolXd, — M.  vi.  168. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  the  oT^jiata  were  the  ordi- 
nary symbols  or  characters  employed  at  that  time  in  writing, 
and  that  they  were  enclosed  in  a  folded  tablet,  secured  in  some 
way  or  other  from  the  inspection  of  Bellerophon.     Others,  with 
more  probability,  that  they  were  particular  characters  or  signs, 
known  only  to  Proetus  and  his  father-in-law,  something  like  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  or  modem  ciphers.     At  any  rate,  no 
conclusive  argument  can  be  drawn  from  them  that  the  art   of 
writing  was  practised  in  Greece  in  Homer's  time :  Yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  it  was  entirely  unknown.     It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  were  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians,  with  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try had  frequent  intercourse  long  before  Homer's  time.     We 
know,  also,  from  sacred  history,  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
practised  by  Moses  and  the  Israelites  immediately  after  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  and  that  in  this  latter  country,  as  well  as 
in  Phoenicia,  it  was  well  known  under  different  forms.     It  is 
extremely  probable  that  an  art  of  so  much  utility  must  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phoenician  traders, 
but  that,  from  their  want  of  materials,  it  made  no  progress 
among  them  for  several  ages.     The  silence  of  Homer  himself, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doubtfiil  expression  above  alluded  to, 
seems  to  be  decisive  on  this  point,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  not  in  the  first  instance  committed  to  writing,  but  were 
transmitted  orally  from  one  generation  to  another,  by  the  &otdoi 
or  bards,  for  a  period  nearly  of  three  centuries.     This  is  the 
opinion  now  generally  entertained  by  those  who  have  carefully- 
examined  the  subject :  but  it  involves  questions  of  difficulty  not 
easily  solved.     It  is  asked,  if  writing  was  unknown  or  not  prac- 
tised in  the  time  of  Homer,  how  could  poems  of  such  a  length 
as  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  be  composed  and  treasured  up  in  the 
memory  of  a  single  individual,  and  how  could  they  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another  without  the  aid  of  writ- 
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ten  records  ?  This  apparent  difficulty  gave  rise  to  the  hypo- 
thesis promulgated  by  the  celebrated  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  his  Prole- 
gomena to  Homer,  that  the  Diad  and  the  Odyssey  were  not  the 
compositions  of  a  single  individual,  but  that  they  were  the  ag- 
gregate productions  of  diflferent  poets.  This  hypothesis  is  further 
founded  upon  the  discrepancies  and  the  want  of  connection  ob- 
servable in  several  parts  of  both  poems. — Before  entering  upon 
the  examination  of  this  hypothesis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  Homer's  time,  poems,  whether  epic  or  lyric,  were 
not  read^  but  recited^  at  festivals,  or  to  companies  assembled  on 
great  occasions,  **  As  in  the  case  of  dramatic  performances,*' 
says  Mr.  Grote,^  "Wolfs  idea  that  no  strength  of  memory  could 
retain  poems  of  such  a  length  as  the  Oiad  and  Odyssey,  is  con- 
troverted by  many  examples,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times." 
Xenophon  states  in  his  Symposium^  that  there  were  many  per- 
sons at  Athens  who  could  repeat  both  poems.  The  Gallic 
Druids,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Caesar,  (B.  G.  vi.  14.) 
could  repeat  a  vast  number  of  unwritten  verses.  "  The  memory 
of  the  Persian  singers,"  says  a  modem  traveller,*  **  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. At  every  request,  they  recite  in  one  breath  for  some 
hours,  without  stammering,  begimung  the  tale  at  the  passage 
or  verse  pointed  out  by  the  hearers."  Sir  Walter  Scott  informs 
us,  in  his  autobiography,  that  he  could  repeat  almost  the  whole 
of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  ;  and,  probably,  every  one  of  his  po- 
etical works,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  not  long  since  that 
an  individual,  in  the  humblest  station  of  life,  a  native  of  Stir- 
ling, and  totally  blind,  was  accustomed  to  take  his  daily  walk 
round  the  castle,  and  when  requested,  repeated  any  portion  of 
the  Bible  pointed  out  to  him."    Our  ideas  of  the  extent  of  me- 


1  Volome  II.  p.  132. 

'  AlexAnder  Cbodzko. 

'  The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Stirling,  to  whom  I  i^pplied 
for  information  respecting  the  indivi- 
doal  alluded  te,  confirms  ^hat  I  haye 
stated  of  his  extraordinary  memory  : — 
^  Alexander  Lyon,  a  natiye  of  Stirling, 
died  ahont  five  years  ago.  For  upwards 
of  fifty  years,  and  up  to  the  period  of 
his  death,  he  was  daily  in  the  habit  of 
walking  in  the  high  and  narrow,  but 


most  beautiful  walk  that  has  been 
carried  round  the  south,  west,  and  north 
part  of  the  town  of  Stirling, — abne,  and 
with  the  greatest  firmness  and  confi- 
dence although  quite  blind,  indeed 
bom  blind.  When  a  boy,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  frequent  the  school  of  Mr. 
M'Laren,  who  tauj^t  the  boys  of  Wat- 
son's Hospital  Under  his  direction, 
these  boys  read  the  Scriptores  to  him, 
until  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
them  so  completely,  as  to  hare  them 
perfectly  committed   to  memory.    In 
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mory  among  an  unlettered  people,  arc  buth  limited  and  fiUla 
ciou3.     Having  books  from  which  we  JerivG  the  greater  ] 
of  our  knowledge,  we  are  not  obliginl  to  cultivate  the  momorj 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  ancients,  among  whom  munufipripl 
were  very  rare,  and  not  easily  procured ;   and  [uu-ticiLlurly  f 
an  early  period  of  their  history,  when  all  the  tiiforaiatioQ  ^w^-l 
acquired,  was  through  the  songs  of  the  bards.     Bestibas, 
can  more  easily  retain  in  his  memory  his  own  compositiuiig  tl 
those  of  others ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  nothing  like  an  itnpossU 
bility  that  Homer,  gifted  as  he  must  have  been,  not  only  with 
the  highest  poetical  talenta,  but  also  an  extraordinary  raemonrpJ 
could  have  composed  and  repeated  tbe  whole  of  his  owit  p 
In  his  sohtary  wanderings  from  place  to  place  aa  a  stroUin^ 
bard,  for  such  liu  certainly  was,  be  would  treasure  np  in  1 
memory  aU  that  he  hod  seen  and  heard,  ami  mould  into  TPrsAfl 
the  stories  that  were  current  in  his  time  ;  for,   in  Ibo   state  i 
society  ia  which  he  evidently  lived,  tbe  adventures  of  ijulividi 
us  well  as  the  deeds  of  heroes,  formed  the  subject  of  s 
were  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  people.     But  we  are  ai>t  to  sa|>< 
pose  that,  as  his  poems  were  not  road,  but  reoitcd,  at  solemn  fi 
tivols  and  days  of  rejoicing,  the  whole  woa  gone  through  atonw 
hearing,  either  by  himself  or  the  rhapsodes  who  suoceedod  li 
Different  portions  would  be  recited  atdiderent  times,  accordini 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  audienoe,  and  thus  neither  the  memory  otx 
tbe  voice  of  the  bard  would  be  fatigued.     It  would  thus  aiiji 
that  there  was  no  physical  impossibility  for  ouv  man  being  tlid 
author  of  such  poems  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyss«y,  or  of  r 
them  in  his  memory,  or  reciting  them  in  parts  to  iin  aiu 
of  Greeks.     But  it  bas  been  supposed  by  Wolf  and  otborsi,  t 
from  tbe  circumstances  already  mentioned,  and  the  w-ant  i 
harmony  and  connection  in  different  parts,  particularly  in  i 
Iliad,  it  could  not  be  the  composition  of  one  persoa,  but  of  d 
fereut  poets  and  at  diffe^nt  times.     Mr.  Grate  goes  so  1 


hiadul)' pFnmbnlatnin*  ia  thewalkre-  | 
t«rwd  to,  he  mm  met  l^  multituttMi  of 
pcopk,  uid  Uic  jnselice  was  trr;  innt- 
innn  lo  put  <|iiciitkitDi  to  liim  from  the 
Dihta,  <.^.  WhatuthuSdvmeoftbF 
4ih  chapioraf  I^iokicll  imd  unmcdiktelf 
1»  irpo&l**!  «lie  won!*  with  perfect  car> 
tvrlatM.    Ittdccd,  be  wm*  itvTvr  Vnuwn 


»>liBdUt*Orfti!lln(lllu 


liho  with  pqad  pcamptit 
nwj,  iB  refpTdWe  to  » 
partleiilara  llial  lutd  txMn 
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to  think  that  no  individual  of  the  name  of  Homer  ever  existed, 
but  that  he  waa  "  a  divine  or  semidlvine  eponymus  and  proge- 
nitor, whom  the  class  called  Homerids  worshipped  in  their 
gentile  sacrifices,  and  in.  whose  ascendant  name  and  glory  the 
individuality  of  every  member  of  the  gens  was  merged^     The 
compositions  of  each  separate  Homerid,  or  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  of  them  in  conjunction,  were  the  works  of  Homer. 
The  name  of  the  individual  bard  perishes,  and  his  authorship  is 
forgotten,  but  the  common  gentile  &ther  lives  and  grows  in  re- 
nown from  generation  to  generation  by  the  genius  of  his  self- 
renewing  sons."^    This  statement  is  neither  very  intelligible, 
nor  can  it  be  true.    Mr.  Grote  is  fond  of  referring  all  history 
and  all  antiquity  of  a  doubtful  nature  to  trumpery  legends,  the 
offspring  of  men  of  heated  imaginations,  who  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  about  sober  truth,  but  who  loved  to  eiq>atiate  in 
the  dim  region  of  mythological  romance  and  fable,  and  ascribed 
every  thing  of  which  they  were  ignorant  to  supernatural  agen- 
cies.    He  is  also  not  a  little  tinctured  with  the  mystical  notions 
and  hazy  phraseology  of  some  German  writers ;  and  betrajrs 
such  contradictory  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  these  poems  as 
to  weaken  his  authority.     But  when  we  find  authors  of  the 
highest  name  and  credit,  who  lived  not  many  centuries  after  the 
niad  and  Odyssey  appeared,  ascribing  them,  not  to  a  firatemity 
of  poets,  but  to  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Homer,  we  cannot 
refirain  from  considering  all  such  theories  highly  improbable 
and  absurd.     Surely  Solon,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  must  have  known  more  of  Homer  and  the  Homerids 
than  writers  who  lived  more  than  2000  years  later ;  and  they  all, 
and  many  more,  indeed  the  whole  community  of  Greeoe,  always 
ascribed  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  Homer,  and  denominated 
him  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Poet.     It  is  true,  we  know  no- 
thing about  his  parents,  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  his  residence, 
if  he  had  any  fixed  abode,  except  fi'om  vague  traditionary  re- 
port.    But  the  belief  was  general  that  such  a  poet  did  once 
exist ;  and  the  Greeks  did  not  in  his  case,  as  they  did  in  others 
of  a  doubtful  nature,  make  him,  as  Mr.  Grote  expresses  it,  ''  a 
divine  or  semidivine dpcffinnii^  ■•ifew  of  the  gens." 

Confining  oopr.i!^  ni^be  asked,  Is 

the^  suMeot,  o|  Am  ^mnded  on 
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&cts  ?  and,  if  the  production  of  one  individual,  how  came  he  to 
be  acquainted  with  them,  being  so  numerous  and  diversified, 
and  the  scenes  of  many  of  them  laid  in  countries  widely  sepa- 
rated fi*om  each  other  ?  In  a  work  on  Greek  Prosody,  *  pub- 
lished four  years  ago,  I  stated  it  as  my  opinion,  that  '^  it  is 
well  known  that  every  chief,  as  well  as  distinguished  &mily  in 
Greece,  had  their  own  bards,  just  as  among  the  ancient  chief- 
tains of  Scotland,  whose  duty  it  was  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of 
their  ancestors."  Such  were  Phemius  and  Demodocus,  the 
minstrel  bard  of  Alcinous,  who  is  generally  thought  to  repre- 
sent the  poet  himself  under  a  fictitious  name.  "  As  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  chie&  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Trojan  war,  their  exploits  were  handed  down  firom  one  ge- 
neration to  another  in  the  songs  of  their  bards,  and  thus  formed 
a  kind  of  Family  History.  Homer,  who  seems  to  have  travelled 
over  all  parts  of  Greece  as  a  wandering  minstrel,  must  have 
met  with  a  welcome  reception  at  the  court  of  every  prince  whom 
he  visited,  as  the  aoidol  were  held  in  the  highest  admiration, 
and  their  persons  were  sacred  ;  and  he  would,  of  consequence, 
when  exhibiting  his  own  powers  as  a  poet,  hear  the  recitations 
of  the  family  bards,  recounting  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  chief.  From  these  family  legends  he  seems  to  have 
composed  both  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey,  skilfully  combining  the 
detached  pieces  into  one  whole,  and  working  them  up  in  such  a 
manner  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  as  to  give  them  one  uni- 
form colour  and  appearance."  That  detached  poems  of  such  a 
nature  were  common  in  those  early  times,  is  evident  fi:om  what 
the  poet  says  of  Achilles,  who,  in  his  state  of  inactivity,  did  not 
disdain  to  touch  the  lyre  with  his  own  hands,  and  sing  the  deeds 
of  heroes : 

Tov  S*  eSpov  <pplva  tepTcojievov  cpopfitYT^  ^T^^Tl' 

T^v  SpsT  1$  Ivapcov,  TcoXtv  'HexicDvo^  6>ioa^. 
TTQ  &)f£  ftojiov  Ixepicev,  5et8e  S*  Spa  x>ia  Svdpa)V. 

M.  IX.  186. 

But  it  is  the  opinion  of  Welcker,  a  celebrated  German  critic, 
in  his  work  on  the  Epic  Cyclus,  that  there  are  indications,  even 
in  the  Odyssey,  that  epic  poetry  had  long  before  advanced  be- 


^  Dissertation  i. 
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yond  that  primitiye  stage  in  which  it  was  confined  to  short  and 
independent  lays,  such  as  Achilles  is  represented  to  have  sung 
to  his  Ijrre.  "  It  had  already  become,"  says  Dr.  Thirlwall  in 
his  first  Appendix  to  his  History  of  Greece^  when  examining 
this  subject,  ''  it  had  already  become  usual  to  collect  and  combine 
the  matter  of  these  lays  (the  x>ia  ^dpa)v,)  in  an  oTpiY],  or  range  of 
song,  embracing  a  variety  of  subjects ;  in  other  words,  a  regular 
epic  poem  of  considerable  length,  with  beginning,  middle,  and 
end.  A  poet  who  so  worked  up  these  poetical  elements,  or 
fitted  them  together  into  a  whole,  was  a  SfiT^po^,  (6(ioD  Spco,)  and 
80,  before  the  author  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  there  were  many 
Homers^  that  is,  arrangerSy  composers.  Such  were  Phemius 
and  Demodocus." 

Whether  the  poet  who  composed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  de- 
rived his  name  from  piecing  together  the  different  lays  relating 
to  the  siege  of  Troy,  is  somewhat  doubtfiil.  Certain  it  is  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  there  was  but  one  Homer ; 
and  they  never  doubted  that  he  alone  was  the  author  of  both 
poems.  It  is  evident  from  the  clearest  internal  indications,  that 
whoever  he  was,  he  must  have  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  visited  the  most  of  Greece,  and  many  of  the 
islands,  particularly  those  called  the  Ionian,  as  the  descriptions 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  too  fresh  and  vivid  to  have  been 
derived  from  other  poets,  while  they  bear  the  strongest  marks 
of  identity  of  origin.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  as  an  doido^, 
or  strolling  minstrel,  he  would  hear  the  lays  that  were  simg  by 
other  bards  attached  to  the  courts  of  princes,  and  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  collecting  and  arranging  in  his  own  mind  all 
those  that  bore  upon  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  that  related  to  the 
wanderings  and  fortunes  of  Ulysses.® 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  Iliad  in  particular  was  made  up  of 
detached  lays  in  the  way  described,  is  there  sufficient  evidence 
in  the  unity  of  the  subject,  and  the  proper  coherence  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  poem,  such  as 
we  have  it,  was  the  composition  of  .one  author  ?     This  is  dis- 


'  The  view  here  given  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyasey,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  entertained  by 
two  eminent  German  authors,  Nitszch 
and  Ritschl,  whose  opinions,  however, 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  till  the 


publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall's  Hittory  of  Oreeee,  two  years 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the 
IH$ieri€Uion  on  iA^  Versifieaiion  of  Ho- 
mer in  my  Greek  Prosody. 
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puted  by  several  German  oritics,  and  to  sornu  vxtolit  Ir^  Mt. 
Grote.  Godofreil  Hermann,  in  bis  pre&ce  to  th«  OlysM'y,  snys, 
in  his  usual  arrogant  style,  "  Non  esse  totam  Iliudc-m  aut  CMyS' 
seam  unius  poeta!  opus,  ita  extra  dubitationem  positum  patn, 
ut,  qui  eecus  scntiat,  eum  non  satis  lectitassc  ilU  carroina  eoo' 
tendani."  And  Lachniacn,  after  liaring  examiDed  the  2300 
lines  in  the  Iliad,  between  the  beginning  of  tlic  clM'cnth  Book 
and  line  590  of  the  fifteenth,  and  arranged  thi-iti  into  fnur  lavs 
or  songs,  "  in  tlie  highest  degree  diflerent  in  th«^r  spirit."  ao- 
t.>ording  to  his  conception,  tells  us,  ^vith  an  UR|Mirall(>lvil  dvgrot 
of  dogmatism,  "  whosoever  thinks  this  dtlFcreoee  of  spirit  in- 
considerable,  whosoevei-  does  not  feel  it  at  once  when  ]K>{iit«d 
out,  whosoever  can  believe  that  the  parts,  as  ther  stand  titwr, 
belong  to  one  artistically  constructed  epos,  will  do  well  not  to 
trouble  htms£ilf  any  more  cither  with  my  criticisms,  or  with 
epic  poetry,  because  be  i«  too  weak  to  nnderatund  nnjr  thing 
about  it."  Such  a  degree  of  arrogance  is  enough  to  dtBgmt 
any  person  with  M.  Lachmann's  criticisms,  though  they  v 
better  founded  than  they  are.  but  will  cetainly  not  prcrc&t 
scholars  from  reading  and  examining  Epic  Poetiy,  and  forming 
a  judgment  of  their  otvn.  Lochmanii  thinks  ttiiit  the  Hind  r 
ginally  coiisistod  of  sLxteen  songs  or  little  epics,  and  that  thi-s9 
went  only  as  far  as  the  32d  book,  or  the  death  of  Hoctor. 
that  thoy  were  not  only  composed  by  different  auliinra,  but  by 
each  without  any  communication  with  the  rest.  In  this  vivw, 
there  can  be  no  unity  in  tlic  different  portions  of  the  IliiuL  Hc 
ima^ned,  along  with  Wol^  that  Pisi«tratus,  and  tlie  Icanwt 
men  he  employed,  collected  and  put  tl>e  different  xonga  Ingethcit 
so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  one  counccti-d  story.  If 
tlds  were  the  case,  as  we  may  suppose  there  mu.st  havo  i 
great  disparity  in  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  tlie  difltwvnt 
authors  who  composed  the  songs,  bo  we  might  ex]iect  to  (IimI^ 
independent  of  the  want  of  connection,  some  portions  exhibitiiMff 
higher  poetical  merit  than  otliers,  and  a  Tcry  (-'Qn«iderafal# 
diversity  of  style  and  manner. 

I  think  I  might  a]>peal  to  ever}-  competent  jad|re,  i 
such  a  theon,'  is  at  all  supported  by  internal  uvidence ;  for  li 
such  e^-idence,  to  a  great  extent,  muat  Uio  question  be  i 
mincil. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  art  of  writing  was  cither  not  laxtr 
or  little  practised  at  the  period  wlien  Homer  is  said  to  I 
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lived,  it  will  both  account  for  the  loss  of  the  names  of  earlier  or 
contemporary  poets,  and  it  will  also  afford  a  proof  that  the 
splendour  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  dimmed  the  lustre  of  their 
productions,  and  caused  them  to  be  altogether  forgotten.  An 
interval  of  nearly  two  centuries  of  silence  and  barrenness  seems 
to  have  intervened  between  Homer  and  the  earliest  of  the  Cyclic 
poets.^  The  oldest  of  them,  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  who  composed  the 
jEthiopis^  and  the  Capture  of  Troy^  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the 
first  Olympiad.  Lesches,  another  of  these  poets,  to  whom  the 
lesser  Iliad  is  ascribed,  is  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  thirtieth 
Olympiad.  It  is  probable  that,  about  this  latter  period,  poets 
began  to  commit  their  compositions  to  writing,  and  hence  their 
names  came  to  be  preserved.  But  we  have  no  positive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  manuscript  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
previous  to  the  time  of  Solon,  who,  in  a  BEonous  ordinance, 
directed  the  rhapsodes  at  the  celebration  of  the  Panathanaea,  in 
what  order  the  Homeric  poems  should  be  recited.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  manuscripts  existed  for  a  considerable  time 
before  the  age  of  Solon. — Before  entering  upon  an  examination 
of  Mr.  Grote's  theory  respecting  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  the  authorship  of  these  celebrated  poems,  it  will 
be  proper  to  ofier  a  few  observations  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  preserved,  when  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  unknown.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  bard 
originally  sung  his  own  epic  narrative  to  his  audience  in  a  kind 
of  recitative,  to  which  he  had  been  long  trained  by  constant 
practice,  accompanied  with  the  music  of  the  lyre.  The  older 
bards  had,  of  course,  their  imitators,  and  hence  arose  a  school 
of  poetry,  like  that  of  the  Gallic  Druids,  or  the  Troubadours  in 
more  recent  times,  in  which  the  rhapsodes  were  trained ;  and 
they  committed  to  memory,  from  the  lips  of  their  instructors, 
the  poetical  works  of  their  predecessors.  We  know  that  this 
was  the  practice  with  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poets,  who  taught 
with  their  own  lips  the  delivery  of  their  compositions;  and 
hence  the  business  of  teaching  obtained  the  name  DidoicaUa, 
It  was  the  general  opinion  among  the  later  Greeks,  that  Homer 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Chios,  and  that,  after  having  wan* 
dered  over  all  Greece,  and  recited  his  poems  at  the  houses  of 
the  great  and  the  courts  of  princes,  he  retired  in  his  old  age, 


7  Thirlwall't  Itt  Appendix,  p.  609. 
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when  he  became  blind,  to  his  native  island,  and  communieated 
his  poems  to  his  countrymen.     There  can  be  no  dispute  that 
a  poetical  fraternity  existed  in  that  island,  but  whether  con- 
temporaneous with  Homer,  or  formed  immediately  after  his 
death  in  order  to  preser\'e  his  poems,  is  uncertain.      "  Their 
existence,"  (the  rhapsodes,)  says  Mr.  Grote,  "  and  their  consi- 
deration, were  maintained  down  to  the  historical  times  in  the 
island  of  Chios.^'^     That  the  poems  ascribed  to  the  individual 
Homer,  are  the  composition  of  the  individual  gens,  called  the 
Homerids,  appears  to  me  highly  improbable.     I  rather  imagine 
that  they  obtained  the  name  from  committing  to  memory  and 
repeating  the  poems  of  the  immortal  bard,  and  that,  after  their 
training  in  the  sacred  college,  they  wandered  over  the  country 
and  repeated  them  at  public  festivals,  and  hence  by  degrees  they 
became  known  to  all  Greece.      It  is  remarkable,  that  while 
several  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  Homer^s  birth,  we 
never  hear  of  one  that  claimed  the  authorship  of  any  portion  of 
these  poems  for  any  other  local  bard, — a  clear  proof  that  they 
knew  of  no  competitors.    I  have  already  stated  that  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  having  been  committed  to 
writing  till  a  period  a  little  anterior  to  Solon's  time,  and  even 
then  they  seem  to  have  been  circulated  only,in  scattered  portions 
throughout  Greece.     In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera,  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  employed  some  learned  men  to 
collect  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  subject 
matter  of  each  lay.     This  is  the  opinion  both  of  Cicero  and 
Pausanias.      Pisistratus   and   his   coadjutors  found   an    Iliad 
already  existing,  and  not,  as  is  asserted  by  Wolf  and  Lachmann, 
that  they  pieced  together  different  poems,  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Iliad,  the  compositions  of  different  rhapsodes,  and 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  whole  by  various  creations  and 
combinations  of  their  own.     It  is  evident  that  the  Homeric 
poems  were  well  known  at  Athens  previous  to  the  time  of 
Pisistratus;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  and  his  coadjutors 
would  have  ventured  upon  such  a  daring  imposition  upon  the 
Grecian  public,  as  to  insert  matter  of  their  own.     The  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  however,  were  not  divided  by  Pisistratus  into 
separate  books,  but  were  arranged  according  to  the  subject 
matter  which  they  treat  in  chronological  order.     The  Alexan- 


•Vol.  II,  p.  177. 
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drian  grammarian,  Aristarchus,  divided  them,  some  centuries 
afterwards,  into  separate  books,  each  marked  by  a  separate 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and  in  this  form  they  have  come 
down  to  our  times. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Grote,^  that  "there  is 
nothing  either  in  the  Diad  or  Odyssey  which  savours  of 
modernism,  applying  that  term  to  the  age  of  Pisistratus, 
nothing  which  brings  to  our  view  the  alterations  brought  about 
by  two  centuries  in  the  Greek  language :  the  coined  money, 
the  habits  of  writing  and  reading,  the  despotisms  and  republi- 
can governments,  the  close  military  array,  the  improved  con- 
struction of  ships,  the  Amphictyonic  convocations,  the  mutual 
frequentations  of  religious  festivals,  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian 
views  of  religion,  &c.  familiar  to  the  latter  epoch."  "  Every  thing 
in  the  two  great  Homeric  poems,  both  in  substance  and  Ian- 
guage,  belongs  to  an  age  two  or  three  centuries  earlier  than 
Pisistratus  ;  even  most  of  the  interpolations  (or  those  passages 
which,  on  the  best  grounds,  are  pronounced  to  be  such,)  betray 
no  trace  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  As  fair  as  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  as  well  internal  as  external,  enable  us  to 
judge,  we  seem  warranted  in  believing  that  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey were  recited  substantially,  as  they  now  stand — always  al- 
lowing for  partial  divergencies  of  text  and  interpolation — in 
779  B.  C,  our  first  trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian  time." 

When  we  examine  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  we  are  met  by  various  opinions  and  objections, 
particularly  by  the  German  critics,  and  more  recently  fi:om  Mr. 
Grote,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  Gfeece.^®  He  asks, 
"  what  evidence  is  sufficient  to  negative  the  supposition  that  the 
Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is  a  poem  originally  and  intentionally  one  ?" 
and  he  answers,  "  not  simply  particular  gaps  and  contradictions, 
though  they  be  even  gross  and  numerous ;  but  the  preponde- 
rance of  those  proo&  of  mere  unprepared  coalescence  over  the 
other  proofe  of  designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  poem."  He  is  of  opinion,  from  a  short  analysis  of  both 
poems,  that  the  prooft  of  unity  of  design  are  more  apparent 
in  the  Odyssey  than  in  the  Iliad,  and  that  ''a  premeditated 
structure,  and  a  concentration  of  interest  upon  one  prime  hero, 
under  well-defined  circumstances,  may  be  traced  from  the  first 


»  VoL  II.  213.  ^^  P.  219. 
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book  to  the  twenty- tliird."  "  In  my  judgment,  the  unity  of  the 
Iliad  is  more  perfect  and  complete  thau  that  of  the  Odyssey  ; 
and  the  contrary  opinion,  entertained  by  Mr.  Grote  and  some 
of  the  German  writers,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  a  misapprC- 
beuBioQ  of  the  poet's  plan.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  Aris- 
totle's judgment  as  a  critic  is  liilly  as  much  to  be  depended  upon 
as  Wolfs  or  Hermann's  or  Crete's :  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  rules  he  laid  down  for  the  structure  of  an  Epic  poem  were 
all  derived  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  K  there  had  been 
a  question  iu  his  time  of  divided  authorship,  he  would  have  men- 
tioned and  examined  it.  And  if  he  had  discovered  a  want  gf 
connection  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Iliad,  it  may  be  presumed 
he  would  have  pointed  it  out.  But  we  know  that  Plato, 
totle,  and  their  cotemporaries  generally,  read  as  genuine, 
some  modem  writers  consider  the  most  suspicious  portit 
of  the  Homeric  poems.  From  the  ordinance  of  SoIqd  «l^1 
ready  mentioned,  and  the  care  with  which  Pisistratus  col- 
lected and  put  together  the  different  portions  of  both  poems, 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  religiously  preserved  in  all  their  inte- 
grity, both  at  Athens  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece ;  and  that 
most  of  the  interpolations  and  discrepancies  now  observed, 
inserted  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  to  connect  moi 
closely,  as  they  thought,  the  disjecta  memhra,  and  complete  wl 
appeared  to  them  defective.  But  the  whole  of  these  were  evi- 
dently of  small  amount,  and  tended  in  no  degree  to  destroy 
integrity  of  the  poems.  Several  modem  critics,  with  an  on 
weening  confidence  in  their  own  superior  talents,  are  inclined 
to  show  too  little  deference  to  the  judgment  of  such  men  as 
Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  who  lived  at  a  period  not  Teiy 
remote  from  the  poet's  times,  and,  though  not  professed  anti- 
quarians, had  yet  better  and  fresher  sources  of  information  than 
we  possess,  and  were  fully  more  competent  to  judge,  both  from' 
external  and  internal  evidence,  of  the  integrity  of  these 
than  any  modem  critic  whatever. 

The  theory  of  Lachmann,  "  that  the  Iliad  originally  consist- 
ed of  sixteen  songs,  extending  as  far  as  the  22d  book,  or 
the  Death  of  Hector,"  supported  by  such  flimsy  reasoning, 
and  trifling  verbal  criticism,  much  of  which  is  erroneous,  " 
deserving  of  a  serious  refiitation,     I  shall  leave  him,  tberefoi 
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to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer^  ^^  who  has,  in 
a  masterly  article,  exposed  his  ignorance,  presumption,  and  ab- 
surdities.   Mr.  Grote's  theory  desenres  more  attention,  although 
it  appears  equally  unsound.     He  says,  ^*  "  the  whole  plot  of  the 
Odyssey  appears  of  one  projection,  from  the  beginning  down 
to  the  death  of  the  suitors.       None   of  the  parts   look  as 
if   they  had    been    composed    separately,    and    inserted  by 
way  of  addition  into  a  pre-existing  smaller  poem.     But  the 
niad,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  house, 
built  upon  a  plan  comparatively  narrow,    and    subsequent- 
ly enlarged  by  successive  additions.     The  first  book,  together 
with  the  eighth,  and  the  books  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty- 
second  inclusive,  seem  to  form  the  primary  organisation  of  the 
poem,  then  properly  an  Achell^is :  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  books  are  additions  at  the  tail  of  this  primitive  poem, 
which  still  leaves  it  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  Achill^is ; 
but  the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  together 
with  the  tenth,  are  of  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter, and  convert  the  poem  from  an  Achilldis  into  an  Qiad."    He 
fiurther  thinks  that  *'  parts  added  are  not  necessarily  inferior  in 
merit  to  the  original  ^m  ;  so  &r  is  this  from  being  the  ca.e, 
that  among  them  are  comprehended  some  of  the  noblest  efforts 
of  the  Grecian  Epic.     Nor  are  they  more  recent  in  date  than 
the  original :  strictly  speaking,  they  must  be  a  little  more  re- 
cent, but  they  belong  to  the  same  generation  and  state  of  so- 
ciety as  the  primitive  Achilldis."     This  plainly  supposes  that 
one  fourth  part  at  least  of  the  Iliad,  was  the  composition  of 
some  later  poet,  and  not  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Achil- 
Uis.     Mr.  Grote  allows  that  '*  Homer  concentrates  our  atten- 
tion in  the  first  book  upon  Achilles  as  the  hero,  his  quarrel 
with  Agamemnon,  and  the  calamities  to  the  Greeks  which  are 
held  out  as  about  to  ensue  from  it,  through  the  intercession  of 
Thetis  with  Zeus."     But  he  says  that  "the  incidents  dwelt 
upon  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  down  to  the  com- 
bat between  Hector  and  Ajax  in  the  seventh,  animated  and  in- 
teresting as  they  are,  do  nothing  to  realize  this  promise.    They 
are  a  splendid  picture  of  the  Trojan  war  generally,  and  emi- 
nently suitable  to  that  longer  title  under  which  the  poem  has 
been  immortalised ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  anger  of  Aohil- 
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les  do  not  appear  until  the  eighth  book."  '*     If  the  opiuion  «1-  ! 
ready  stated  be  at  all  well  founded,  that  the  subject  of  the  JlUd  | 
coosbted  originally  of  short  ballads  or  lays,  transmitted  by  the  J 
m^d  from  one  generation  to  another  till  the  time  of  Somer,  J 
and  that  he  made  them  the  groundwork  of  his  poem,  with  such  J 
additional  informatiou  as  he  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  his.  1 
travels,  and  by  such  illustrations  and  embellishments  as  his  fancy  1 
prompted, — then  we  can  easily  see  why  the  incidents  contained  1 
between  the  second  and  the  eighth  book  may  be  considered  ne- 1 
cessary  to  complete  the  story  of  the  lUad.    It  was  no  uncommon  I 
thing  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  to  decide  a  quarrel  by  I 
two  or  more  champions ;  and  it  gave  the  poet  an  opportunity  j 
of  describing  some  ancient  customs  and  manners,   wliicb  ha  J 
could  not  have  Introduced  if  he  had  confined  his  dcscriptioi 
the  combats  of  two  hostile  armies.     The  incidents  contained  in 
these  books  formed  a  part  of  the  war  of  Troy  ;  and,  although 
they  did  not  immediately  hasten  on  the  event  prayed  for  by 
Achilles,   and  promised  by  Jupiter  to  Thetis,  they  were  evi-., 
dently  intended  as  preparatory  to  it,   by  giving  us  some  idea  of  ■ 
the  characters  of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  and  the  relatJTC^ff 
strength  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  armies.     Wbat  should  waS 
have  known  of  Nestor,  Agamemnon,  Diomede,  Ajax,  and  tllys-'l 
ses,  as  counsellors  and  warriors,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  Ihtu 
soldiers,   if  the  poet  had  passed  at  once  from  the  first  to  thai 
eighth,  and  from  that  to  the  eleventh  book  ?     The  little  tbat  we  V 
see  of  them  in  the  first,  throws  no  light  upon  their  characters 
as  they  appear  in  the  eleventh  .ind  subsequent  books.     The  ii 
cidents,  therefore,  recorded  in  the  intervening  books,  seem  all  n 
cessary  to  form  one  connected  story,  and  a  developement  of  cha--' 
racter  in  the  principal  personages  on  both  sides.     Homer  knew 
nothingof  the  strict  rules  of  epic  unity  so  rigorously  required  by 
modem  critics.     He  had  a  story  to  tell,  and  recommend  to  hit 
hearers  by  probable  incidents ;  and  his  own  good  sense  prompt- 
eil  him,  independent  of  rules,  to  introduce  such  topics  conQect«d 
with  his  subjects,  as  would  command  their  attention,  and  ii 
rest  their  feelings. — Let  us  now  examine  the  arguments  wliiclb 
Grote  employs  to  shew  that  the  subjects  of  these  hooka  formec 
no  part  of  the  original  plan,  but  tbat  they  wore  added  by  son 
subsequent  bard  ;  and  we  shall  find  them  of  no  real  weight  o 
value,  and  such  as  might  be  brought  with  equal  force  i 
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several  portions  of  the  Odyssey,  the  JEneid  of  Virgil,  and  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  Milton.  Mr.  Qrote  would  haye  nothing  like 
Episodes,  or  a  variety  of  subject^  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  inces- 
sant combats  tod  carnage ;  nothing  to  retard  the  catastrophe 
promised  to  Thetis,  and  the  glorification  of  Achilles ;  nothing 
to  pourtray  ancient  customs  alKl  mdtmens,  and  other  feelings 
of  a  moral  and  social  nature^  that  could  have  no  place  and  nd 
scope  on  a  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  Grote  says,**  "  It  is  with  the  Grecian  Agora,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  that  the  Iliad  (as  distinguished  firom 
the  Achill^is,)  commences."    He  allows  that  both  it  and  the  sub-* 
sequent  books  down  to  the  seventh,  contain  beautifiil  poetry ; 
but  they  leave  no  room  in  the  reader's  mind  for  the  thought  of 
Achilles.      And  why  should  they?      It  was  necessary  that 
Achilles  should  withdraw  himself  firom  the  counsels  and  battles 
of  his  countrymen,  in  order  that  the  promise  of  Jupiter  to  Thetid 
to  punish  the  Greeks  for  the  wrongs  done  to  that  hero  should 
be  fulfilled.     It  would,  I  imagine,  pdzzle  both  Grote  and  Laoh- 
mann  to  point  out  in  what  way  Achilles  cocdd  be  brought  to  tueii 
so  as  to  keep  him  in  the  reader's  tieit,  witiiout  interferenoe  wi(b 
the  other  ofaie6,  who  had  their  several  parts  to  perform,  aAd 
without  counteracting  the  decree  of  Jupiter.     Both  these  au-* 
thors  are  of  opinion  that  the  step  taken  by  Agameittnon  to  cfe^ 
vene  a  council  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  propose  to  them  to  retttin 
home,  is  at  direct  variance  with  thiet  recommended  by  the  Evid 
Dream  sent  by  Jupiter,  who  assiured  Imn  that  he  should  new 
take  the  city  Troy^  for  that  Juno  had  gained  the  consent  of  all 
the  gods  who  were  hostile  to  her  measures.     Bol  who  does  not 
see  that  this  was  the  fitst  step  neeessaiy  to  encourage  Agame^d- 
non  to  make  head  against  the  Trojans,  tha^  the  ptu^se  of  Ju- 
piter  might  ultimately  be  aecottiplished  in  the  defeat  and  d»a^ 
ter  of  the  Greeks  ?     The  declaration  of  Agamemnon,  that  Ju- 
piter had  ordered  him  to  return  inglorious  to  Argos,  camiot  be 
justified,  as  it  was  untrue,  and  ci^ulated  to  firusfrate  entirely 
his  design.     It  reveals,  however,  a  feature  in  his  character  whfieh 
throws  light  upon  the  conduct  of  Achffles  in  the  mtih  book. 
But  there  was  an  evident  propriety  in  convening  an  assettMy 
of  the  troops,  who,  it  might  naturaSy  be  supposed,  would  be 
disheartened  by  the  withdrawal  of  Achilles,  their  great  bulwark, 
— and  the  loss  of  his  services  in  the  field. 
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"  It  is  remarkablt',"  says  the  Quarterly  JUviewer,  in  his  cri-S 
ticism  of  Lachmana's  Essays  on  Homer,  "  that  though  the  pro- 1 
po&al  of  Agaraemnon  is  to  sail  home,  yet  the  balance  of  his  I 
speech  is  cast,  upon  the  whole,  the  other  way  ;  for  he  reminds  I 
the  assembly  of  the  former  promises  of  Jupiter  in  their  iavour,"  T 
of  the  disgrace  of  failure,*^  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Trojans  ii 
Dombers  ;  '*  while  the  new  command  of  Jupiter,  to  go  back, 
but  enigmatically  intimated,  '*  and  the  topic  of  absence,  and  the 
wives  and  children,  no  more  than  slightly  touched."     Although  J 
Agamemnon,  nhen  he  disclosed  bis  plan  to  the  chiefs,  previous  I 
to  the  meeting  of  the  assembled  troops,  advised  them  to  argnal 
against  it,  yet  it  might  have  broken  up  the  whole  expedition,  T 
a^  the  army  apparently  took  it  for  gi-anted  that  it  was  both  thel 
will  of  Jupiter  and  the  wish  of  the  commander-in-chief,   that  7 
tbey  should  return  home.    It  required  all  the  art  and  eloqaence 
of  Ulysses  to  prevent  them  from  rushing  to  their  ships  and  em- 
barking on  board.     The  scene  with  Thersites  has  been  severely 
criticised  by  Lacbmann  and  others,  as  beneath  the  digni^  o£  J 
Epic  poetry,  and  unsuitable  to  the  occasion.     But  Homer  knevr  J 
human  nature  better  than  these  critics.     The  army  was  eageu 
and  intent  oo  departure.     The  angry  remonstrance  of  Ulyi 
by  reminding  them  of  their  duty  and  engagementa,  might  hAvsl 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  order  and  some  degree  of  subord 
tion,  but  not  of  entirely  calming  the  excitation  of  the  momatt.fl 
The  absurd  and  vain-glorious  speech  of  Thersites — the  defor 
mity  of  his  person — the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  Uly9>l 
ses — and  the  writhings  and  contortions  of  his  body  under  tb*r 
weight  of  the  blows — directed  their  attention  to  another  object,fl 
and  amused  tliem  by  the  ridicule  it  excited.     It  was  evidentljTj 
intended  by  the  poet,  who  knew  the  temper  of  the  valgar, 
bring  them   into  better  humour  with  Agamemnon  and 
other  chiets,  and  to  cause  them  to  forget  the  disappointment  oT 
their  expectations.     The  freak,  as  Mr.  Grote  calls  it,  wbioh 
Agamemnon  played  off  upon  the  temper  of  his  army,  had  most 
likely  its  origin  in  a  cause  which  has  escaped  both  him  and  the 
German  critics.     The  king  of  men  was  sensible  that  the  army 
knew  that  his   haughty  and   oflfensive  treatment   of  Achilles 
caused  that  hero  to  withdraw  from  their  support.     As  a  kiodj 
of  atonement  for  his  error,  he  proposes  to  abandon  the  entepi 
prize,  as  the  troops  might  consider  it  hopeless  without  the  snp-V 
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port  of  Achilles.     This,  he  might  think,  would  remove  the  pre- 
judice against  himself  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  cast  the 
odium  of  a  protracted  warfare  upon  the  other  chie&.     In  this 
▼iew  of  the  matter,  it  was  a  piece  of  artful  policy,  and  not  an 
idle  freak.     I  shall  not  attempt  a  refutation  of  Grote's  and 
Lachmann's  criticisms  on  the  other  books  before  the  ninth,  as 
they  have  been  shewn  by  the  Qtmrterly  Review^  particularly 
those  of  the  latter,  to  be  founded  in  a  misconception  of  the 
poet's  plan,  and*  on  arbitrary  assumptions.     Mr.  Grote  can  see 
no  plausible  reason  for  the  construction  of  the  wall  and  trench 
round  the  Greek  camp,  because  the  Greeks  were  in  a  career  of 
victory,  and  the  Trojans  were  making  offsrs  of  compromise,  im- 
plying conscious  weakness.^    But  though  the  Greeks  had  the 
advantage  in  the  first  engagement,  yet  the  circumstance  that 
the  Trojans  now  for  the  first  time  apparently  had  the  courage 
to  oppose  them  in  the  open  field,  naturally  alarmed  them,  and 
suggested  to  Nestor  the  propriety  of  throwing  up  entrenchments 
for  the  protection  of  the  ships  in  case  of  defeat ;  and  their  dis- 
comfiture in  the  next  engagement,  when  they  fled  before  Hec- 
tor and  the  Trojans  within  their  entrenchments,  showed  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  Nestor's  advice.    Mr.  Grote  seems  to 
think  that  the  Trojans  had  met  the  Greeks  in  open  fight,  even 
when  Achilles  supported  his  countrymen.     But  the  declaration 
of  Achilles  himself,  that  Hector  and  the  Trojans  only  once  en- 
countered him  outside  their  walls,  refutes  such  a  supposition, 
and  accounts  for  their  boldness  when  he  no  longer  opposed 
them.    Mr.  Grote  is  of  opinion  that  *'  the  ninth  book  was  a 
subsequent  addition,  no  wise  harmonizing  with  that  main  stream 
of  the  AchiUSis,  which  flows  from  the  eleventh  book  to  the 
twenty-second."^^     His  main  arguments  are,  that  the  embassy 
of  the  chiefs  to  Achilles  is  never  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent books,  and  that  ample  reparation  for  the  original  ground 
of  quarrel  had  been  offSsred  by  the  latter  and  rejected.     "  If  we 
look,"  says  he,  *'  at  the  first  book,  the  opening  of  the  AchiU^is, 
we  shall  see  that  this  prostration  of  Agamemnon  and  the  chief 
heroes  before  Achilles,  would  really  be  the  termination  of  the 
whole  poem,  for  Achilles  asks  nothing  more  from  Thetis,  nor 
Thetis  any  thing  more  from  Zeus,  than  that  Agamemnon  and 
the  Greeks  may  be  brought  to  know  the  wrong  that  they  have 
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dooe  to  their  capitul  warrior,  and  humbled  in  the  dust  in  expia- 
tion of  it.     We  may  add  that  the  abject  terror  ia  which  Aga- 
memnon appears  in  the  ninth  book,  when  he  sends  the  sttpptica- 
tor;  message  to  Achilles,  as  it  is  not  adequately  accounted  for  ] 
by  the  degree  of  calamity  which  the  Greeks  have  experienced  I 
in  the  preceding  eighth  book,  so  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  g»I'  I 
lantry  and  high  spirit  with  which  he  shines  at  the  beg^ninff,  I 
of  the  eleventh."     I  apprehend  Mr.  Grote  has  not  taken  into 
account  various  parlionlars,  both  in  the  eighth  and  the  ninth 
books,  which,  in  my  opinion,  completely  invalidate  his  theory ; 
and  prove  that  the  latter  can  consistently  make  a  portion  of 
the  story,  although  the  circnmstances  were  scarcely  alluded  to 
in   the   subsequent  books.      "When   JuDo   and   Minerra  w«tQ  1 
baulked  by  Jupiter  in  their  attempts  to  aid  the  Greeks,  the  I 
thundercr  informed  his  angry  mate  that  Achilles  will  not  c 
forth  to  succour  them  until  Patroclus  should  &11  in  the  bsUle. 

6U  Yap  ^piv  JlTlOTiaOETOK  5^J10s  "EXTtop, 

Rpiv  wf^rn  nopa  vaijtpc  mSanda  Ih}>^'(uva, 
■^[iaTi  t^,  St'  S-;  ot  ph  Ijti  irpofi'/goi  \idypnTiii, 
oTEivst  Iv  c^voTOTtj),  Tcepi  HaTpoxXom  tkowto?. 
S)Q  Y«p  Ha^a-m  Itm, — II.  vin.  473, 

This  irrevocable  decree  would  have  been  frustrated  if  Achillea  1 
had  accepted  the  atonement  oifered  by  Agamemnon,  and  joined 
the  Greeks  in  repelling  Hector  and  the  Trojans.  But  I  think 
we  shall  find  other  reasons  in  the  ninth  book,  for  its  rejection 
by  Achilles.  Agamemnon  did  not  propose  the  embassy  to  t 
hero.  It  was  suggested  by  Nestor,  and  assented  to  by  1 
king.  In  the  assembly  convened  by  his  orders,  he  repeats  t 
same  words  he  bod  used  in  the  second  book,  "that  Jupiter  hid 
ordered  him  to  return  inglorious  to  Argoa  ;"  and  he  adds, — 

fpEoTwjiEU  oOv  VTjoot  tpCXYjv  I;  JcaTp(ia  YOsStv. 
ou  yip  In  Tpoiijv  o^aofisv  E&pttOYutav. — Tl.  IX,  26. 
It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  intention  ■ 
Agamemnon,  in  the  first  instance,  to  supplicate  Achilles  , 
humble  himself  before  him,  but  that  he  was  induced  to  i 
the  offer  of  reconciliation  and  reparation  for  the  wrongs  he  ht* 
done  him,  by  the  advice  of  Nestor.     Mr,  Grotc  says,**  "  1  » 
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Tenture  to  add  that  it  (the  ninth  book)  carries  the  ferocious 
pride  and  egotism  of  AchiHes  beyond  aU  admissible  limits,  and 
is  shocking  to  that  sentiment  of  Nemesis,  which  was  so  deeply 
seated  in  the  Grecian  mind."  But  Mr.  Grote  seems  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  redoubted  hero,  as 
pourtrayed  by  Homer.  Even  Patroclus,  his  best  beloved  friend, 
found  him  fiery,  inflexible,  and  unpitying. 

—  oi>  i*  ^Tjxovog  licXfiu, '  AxiXXeo, 

ji-Q  fern  Yoov  o5t6<  y®  ^^Po^  Z^^^  ^^  ^  <puXaoo8ec — 

—  i^hmxri  di  oe  xtxxe  doXaaaa, 

Tc^TpoB  x'  ijXt^oTot,  on  Tot  vooc  ioTiv  iicrjrffi. — 2Z.  XVI,  29. 

We  may  readily  sai^)ose,  that  when  Patroclus  thus  addressed 
his  friend,  he  had  in  his  recollection  the  offers  made  to  him  by 
Agamemnon,  but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  mention  them  to 
the  irascible  chief. 

Magnificent  though  the  presents  were  that  were  offered  by 
Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  the  injuries  he  had  sustained  were  too 
recent  and  fi'esh  to  be  so  soon  eradicated  fi'om  his  haughty 
mind ;  and  although  Bris^is,  the  principal  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
was  offered  to  be  restored,  still  the  humiliation  of  the  Greeks 
had  not  yet  been  so  signal  as  to  satisfy  his  revenge ;  for  he  him- 
self informs  us  in  the  sixteenth  book,  that  he  had  resolved  not 
to  succour  the  Greeks,  until  war  came  to  his  own  ships. 


ou  icplv  ^7]V(d(jidv   xoTaicauoifJisv,  ^iiXX'  67c6Tav  di} 
v^o^  IjiAC  i^piXTijTat  ivvf^  xe,  7ct6X.s|ji6^  te. — 61. 

But,  perhaps,  the  best  apology  for  the  conduct  of  Achilles,,  in 
rejecting  the  presents  and  offers  of  Agamemnon  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, is,  the  suspicion  he  entertained  of  his  sincerity.  We 
may  suppose  that  he  had  learned  firom  some  of  those  who  had 
been  present  at  the  assembly,  that  Agamemnon  proposed  to 
relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  return  home,  and  that  the  em- 
bassy was  not  of  his  seeking.  This,  I  think,  is  apparent,  firom 
the  reply  he  made  to  the  artfiil  and  persuasive  speech  of  Ulysses : 

Ix^p^  T^  V^  xaivo^,  oyMK  'AtSlo  icuX:gop* 
Sc  y'  Sxepov  }jiiv  x8u9ei  ivt  fpiocv,  SXXo  t^ 

And  then,  afier  recooBting  his  ttpM 
he  received  firom  Agpunemoon  $ 
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the  army,  with  the  injury  be  had  done  him,  in  carrying  off 
from  hia  tent  his  beloved  captive  Briseis,  he  adds, 
\uv  &i-Ksi  hi  /EtpiuM  Y^pa;  ethxzo,  xtii  ii'aitsmjoe, 
ji'^  1^5  TXxpxva,  £y  EiSoTOi  •  dlSi  [la  Ti£ia£i.^-341. 
But  now,  since  he  has  taken  my  prize  out   of  my  hands,  and 
has  deceived  me,  let  him  not  tempt  me,  who  am  on  my  guiu^ 
DO,  he  shall  not  persuade  me.     And  again : 

Ix  ^dp  3^  ji'  aitanjoe,  xai  -^-cev  ■  o68'  Sv  It'  auti? 
££aTtdyo'.t'  htkaoiv. — 375. 
Mr.  Grote  says,  in  a  note,  (p.  242.)  "  that  which  sustains  the 
dignity  of  the  ninth  book,  is  the  deportment  of  the  envoys,  who 
are  sent  to  solicit  Achilles ;  their  speeches  are  apt  througboat, 
and  in  many  parts  fine.  But  look  to  the  replies  of  Achilles, 
(the  most  important  person  of  the  whole  poem,)  and  tbey 
will  be  found  to  manifest  a  degree  of  rutliloss  indifference  to  the 
eofferings  of  the  Greeks  generally,  which  the  poet  would  never 
have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  his  principal  hero,  besides  other 
feelings  unsuitable  to  his  eharacter.  He  now  is  no  longer  an- 
xious to  be  honoured  by  the  Greeks  (605) ;  he  will  go  borne 
forthwith ;  his  own  life  is  most  important  to  him ;  what  does 
he  care  for  the  common  quarrel  ?  But  the  idea  of  his  going 
home,  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  poem  ;  the  first  book  excludes 
it." — I  have  already  stated  it  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Grate 
has  no  proper  conception  of  the  character  of  Achilles,  whose 
virtues  and  vices  ran  all  to  extremes,  nor  of  the  manners  of 
the  times  in  which  Homer  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  nor 
the  working  of  the  passions  in  a  high-minded  irascible  per- 
son. The  language  of  Achilles  to  the  deputies,  springs  from 
keen  feelings  and  wounded  pride.  Agamemnon  had  7iot  conde- 
scended to  sue  in  person  fur  a  reconciliation  ;  he  sho^vs  no  such 
abject  terror,  as  Mr.  Grote  affirms ;  the  Greeks  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  humbled  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  assistance ; 
and  the  threat  to  take  his  departure,  had  been  uttered  under 
strong  excitement,  but  not  seriously  intended,  as  he  told  Phce- 
nix, — 

Sfia  3'  fjot  (paivo(iE^;^?p[ 

9paooii|»s&'  fi  xz  vsiiified'  If'  fjiiirsp',  ^  xs  |i^.(u[jsv- — 614. 
If  these  reasons  are  well  founded,  they  will  go  far  to  prove  that 
Mr,  Grote's  theory  of  the  ninth-book,  forming  no  part  of  the 
^nal  plan,  is  incorrect,  and  based  upon  mistaken  views,  both 


i 
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of  the  character  of  Achilles,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  If  both  the  ninth  and  the  tenth  books  were  thrown 
out,  and  we  passed  on  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh,  we  should 
find  a  want  of  coherence,  and  an  abruptness  in  the  transition, 
from  the  termination  of  the  battle  of  the  one,  to  its  resumption 
in  the  other,  in  which  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  engaged  in 
it  with  so  much  resolution  and  spirit.  What  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  Agamemnon,  finding  his  offers  of  reconcilia- 
tion rejected  with  high  disdain,  should  have  resolved  to  have 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  turn  the  tide  of  battle  by  his 
personal  prowess,  without  the  aid  of  his  inflexible  enemy  ?  And 
why  did  Jupiter  commission  the  goddess ''"Epic  to  go  to  the  Greeks 
with  the  signal  for  battle,  unless  to  excite  them  to  do  their  ut- 
most, in  consequence  of  the  angry  refiisal  of  Achilles  to  lend 
them  his  support  ?  No  adequate  reason  for  her  mission  can  be 
assigned  from  any  occurrence  in  the  eighth  book  ;  but  a  suffi- 
cient one  appears,  if  we  look  back  to  the  ninth  ;  for,  from  the 
fidlure  of  the  embassy,  a  slight  was  cast  upon  the  commander 
of  the  troops,  by  the  haughty  conduct  of  Achilles.  Minerva  and 
Juno  thundered  aloud,  Tt{jLu>aai  6aotX^a  nokoyipoaoto  MuxiQvif]^,  46. 
If  these  books  did  not  owe  their  origin  to  Homer,  they  must 
have  been  the  composition  of  a  poet  equal  to  Homer ;  and  where 
was  such  a  one  to  be  found  in  all  Greece,  from  her  earliest 
history? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  book,  there  is  evident- 
ly an  allusion  to  the  advice  given  by  him  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth,  to  return  home, — 

lv*a  oxao'  -jjiioe  *ed  CEpi;)  \ik(a  ts,  ietvov  Tg, 
8p&t'  'Axatotatv,  jjiya  dl  ad^o;  IpiSaX'  Ixaorcu 
xopdiig,  SXXTpeiov  icoXefxiCetv  ifih.  ixaxsoftoi. 
Totdt  d'  Scpop  ic6Xeiio^  '^hjTiim  '^h^x  i^l  v&o&os, 
Iv  vifjuol  YXa^opTjoi  (piXTjv  U  icarpiia  Taidv. — ^v.  xi.  10. 

Mr.  Grote  says,  p.  242,  "  There  are  three  passages,  (and  only 
three,  so  fitp  as  I  am  aware,)  in  which  the  embassy  of  the  ninth 
book  is  alluded  to  in  the  subsequent  books ;"  and  in  order  to 
support  his  theory,  he  feels  persuaded  that  two  of  them  were 
inserted,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  connection  between 

the  ninth  book  and  the  nineteenth ;  and  the  four  lines,  192 

195,  he  thinks,  are  decidedly  better  away.  Bat|  whfif«  t»»  * ' 
have  been  the  propriety  of  mentioning  either  the  en 
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the  rejection  of  the  presents  by  Aeliilles,  when  the  oau&e  that 
led  to  tlie  reconciliation  between  bim  and  Agamemnon  was  to- 
tally diflerent  from  what  he  originally  expected?  It  was  not 
now  the  disasters  of  tlie  Greeks  that  impelled  him  to  take  the 
field  against  Hector  and  the  Trojans ;  it  was  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  bis  friend  Patroclus.  The  memory  of  his  former  wrongs 
s  effaced  by  the  intense  and  overwhelming  grief  he  felt  at  bis 
fate.  This  was  the  moving  cause  of  bis  again  taking  arms,  as 
had  been  decreed  by  Jupiter.  The  disasters  of  the  Greeks  led 
to  the  death  of  Patroclus  ;  and  that  death  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  Achilles  coming  forth  again  to  battle.  Even  Briseis, 
for  whose  abduction  he  stormed  and  raged,  is  only  mentioned 
to  wish  that  she  had  perished  long  before,  and  not  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  suffering  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  wrath  to  him- 
self. He  thus  addresses  Agamemnon,  upon  voluntarily  repair* 
ing  to  Ids  former  associates : — 

ItAeto  ooi  xai  IfioJ ;  ore  nibiTrep  iyyu^ita  irijp 
6o[«8iip(i)  ^3t  |j£vsi^a[i£v  snexa  xoopi]!;. — Xlt.  56, 
Agamemnon,  yes,  assuredly  this  would  have  been  better  both 
for  thee  and  me,  when  both  of  us,  galled  at  heart,  gave  way  to 
animosity  in  fell  strife,  about  a  girl. 

The  presents,  however,  formerh}  offered,  are  again  promised 
by  Agamemnon,  and  slightly  noticed  by  Achilles,  as  beneatli 
his  care, 

Juipa  ^t  atx'  IftiXijafta  Tcapaay_e[»3'j,  un;  Itckixe;, 
f(i  lx^[iev,  Tcapci  oot. — 147. 
Is  not  this  a  proof  that  they  had  been  formerly  offered,  and  the 
offering  renewed  at  the  reo  one  illation  ? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  critics ;  the  one  measure  everythii^ 
by  their  own  limited  views,  and  the  strict  rules  of  art,  and  think 
they  have  done  notable  service  to  literature  and  science,  if  they 
can  point  out  and  dilate  upon  a  few  trivial  errors ;  tke  other, 
without  overlooking  the  rules  of  art,  are  not  inclined  to  con- 
line  an  ancient  poet  within  such  narrow  trammels,  and  do  iiol 
think  that  minute  criticisms  upon  detached  parts,  that  seem  not 
to  adhere  with  the  main  subject,  afford  sufficient  grounds  lo 

"  The  common  reading  is  i!  if  n ;—   I    was  not  true.    Tlie  meaning  reqniic*  ■ 

he  raeaninft  would  lir,^ — iwBureillj   I    conrfilJona/  particle. 
wni  betlpr;  nn  I'JtrKfiiirr,  which    i 
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question  the  integrity  of  the  whole.  They  see  in  the  Biad  one 
master  spirit  pervading  every  part ;  and  are  not  disposed*  in 
the  absence  of  direct  authority,  which  cannot  be  had,  to  over- 
look the  weight  of  internal  evidence,  which  the  poem  does  afford, 
that  the  work,  such  as  we  have  it,  with  a  few  exceptions,  had 
no  divided  authorship,  but  was  the  creation  of  one  mind,  and 
that  mind  was  Homer's. 

The  Odyssey. 

Mr.  Grote  is  of  opinion  that  the  Odyssey  affords  proofs  '*  of 
an  unity  of  design,"  a  premeditated  structure,  and  a  concentra- 
tion of  interest  upon  one  prime  hero,  under  well-defined  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  be  traced  from  the  first  book  to  the 
twenty-third."  In  my  judgment  there  is  less  unity  in  the  Odys- 
sey than  in  the  Iliad,  although  the  whole  bears  internal  evidence 
of  being  the  production  of  one  mind.  The  voyage  of  Telema- 
chus  to  Pylus  and  Sparta,  at  the  instigation  of  Minerva,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  obtain  tidings  of  his  feither  from  Nestor  and 
Menelaus,  in  no  respect  promotes  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Itha- 
ca. The  whole  must  be  considered  a  pleasing  episode,  similar 
to  the  voyage  of  ^neas  to  Carthage,  and  his  intrigue  with 
Dido.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  the  poet  as  a  kind  of 
sequel  to  the  Iliad,  by  a  narrative  of  the  events  that  befel  some 
of  the  principal  personages  in  their  return  homewards  after  the 
fall  of  Troy.  Mr.  Grote,  as  well  as  the  late  Mr.  Pajme  Knight, 
are  strenuous  supporters  of  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey,  while  Her- 
mann, Boeckh,  and  Lachmann,  contend  for  a  diversity  of  au- 
thorship. We  have  no  positive  proof  from  external  evidence, 
and  must  therefore  be  content  to  form  our  opinions  from  the 
artistical  structure  of  the  poem,  the  adaptation  of  the  several 
parts  to  constitute  a  regular  story  throughout,  the  tone  of 
thought,  and  the  sameness  or  diversity  of  style  and  language 
that  pervade  the  whole.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  diver- 
sity of  poets  should  have  treated  the  different  subjects  contained 
in  the  Odyssey  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  them  to  be  pieced 
together  at  an  after  period,  without  the  intervention  of  a  master 
hand  to  alter,  enlarge,  and  arrange  them,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  the  character  and  stamp  of  his  own  mind.  That  poets, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Homer,  sung  the  disastrous  return  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  Trojan  shore,  and  the  deeds  of  Ulysses, 
with  other  subjects,  is  evident  from  what  the  poet  says  of  the 
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lay  of  Phemius  to  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  and  ttie  observations 
of  the  qoeen  herself. 

IpTf'  ivjpiov  TE  fisciiv  IS,  xd  tc  xXeouow  aouiot. 

4v3p6;,  Tou  xXeoc  iopu  w(&'  'EX).tida  xat  \iiam  "Apy'^^- 
/;.  337,  333,  4. 

Phemius,  for  you  know  many  other  soothing  tales  of  mortaU, 
the  deeds  both  of  men  and  gods,  which  minstrels  celebrate, 
"  for  such  a  person  I  languish,  remembering  always  the  man, 
whose  fame  is  widely  spread  through  Greece  and  central  Ai^s." 
But  the  best  evidence  we  have,  both  of  the  high  respect  paid  to 
bards  in  those  early  times,  and  the  themes  of  their  songs,  which 
frequently  touched  upon  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
achievements  of  particular  heroes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Odyssey;  Demodocus,  the  minstrel  bard  of  Alcinous, 
is  thus  addressed  by  Ulysses: — 

At([i68ox',  I5oX"  ^^  "^  BpoTuiv  afv£Co(i'  itavriuv  *  , 

^  aiyz  MoSa'  I3ifia££,  Aw;  nai;,  ^  oi  f'  'AjcoXXwv  ' 

Xiijv  -jap  wxzi  xooftQV '  A^otiuv  mrav  asMetc 

Sao' Ip^av  T,  IjcaSov  te,  xal  Soa  JftoTTjaav  'Axaeoi ' 

£;  TE  Tou  ^  outo;  napEuiiv,  ^  SXXou  ^couacd;. 

Od.  VIII.  487. 

From  these,  and  other  Examples  of  a  similar  kind  to  be  fotind 
in  the  Odyssey,  it  is  clear  that  io-^ai,  or  lays  on  various  subjects, 
were  widely  circulated  tlii'ough  Greece  by  the  bards  of  those 
times,  and  furnished  to  a  poet,  who  possessed  skill  and  inveQiion, 
the  ground-work  of  an  extended  poem.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  his 
Appendix,  says,  "  that  before  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  of 
the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  even  if 
they  i^d  not  exist  precisely  in  their  present  form,  had  at  least 
reached  their  present  compass,  and  were  regarded  each  as  a  com- 
plete and  well-defined  whole,  not  as  a  flnctimting  aggregate  of 
fugitive  pieces,"  (p.  509.) 

Most  of  the  German  critics  are  of  opinion  tliat  the  Odyssey 
is  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad,  and  by  a  different  author.  Tbey 
find  considerable  differences  of  statement  in  the  two  poems  re- 
garding some  of  the  gods.  Iris,  say  they,  is  messenger  of  the 
gods  in  the  Iliad,  and  Mercury  in  the  Odyssey.     But  they  for- 
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get  that  Mercury  was  sent  by  Jupiter  to  King  Priam,  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  where  he  went  to  beg  from  that 
hero  the  body  of  Hector.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  these  cri- 
tics suppose  that  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Diad  is  spuri- 
ous ;  but  the  most  intelligent  among  them  consider  it  as  far  as 
the  677th  line,  the  genuine  production  of  the  author  of  the  other 
books.  They  also  think  that  the  memory  of  no  human  being 
was  competent  to  retain  such  a  number  of  verses  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  the  muse,  who  inspired 
the  iotdoi,  was  the  daughter  of  memory  ;  by  this  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  the  bards  in  those  times  trusted  to  it  alone,  and  there- 
fore cultivated  it  to  an  extent  which  to  us  may  seem  marvellous. 
They  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Odyssey  is  fiilly  a  century 
later  than  the  Iliad,  while  Mr.  Grote  supposes  that  the  two 
poems  are  of  the  same  age,  but  by  different  authors.  Neither 
his  arguments,  nor  the  arguments  of  those  who  coincide  with 
him,  appear  to  me  conclusive.  There  is,  as  I  formerly  re- 
marked, a  wide  interval  between  the  Odyssey,  supposing  it  even 
considerably  later  than  the  Iliad,  and  the  earliest  productions 
known  of  the  cyclic  poets  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of 
them,  so  fitr  as  we  know,  ever  ventured  on  the  subjects  contained 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  They  seem  to  have  considered  them 
as  sacred  ground,  not  to  be  violated  by  any  rash  intruder ;  they 
composed  sequels  to  them,  took  up,  perhaps,  some  of  those  &otdai 
alluded  to  in  the  Odyssey.  All  these  poems  were  of  an  in- 
ferior cast,  and  although  they  seem  to  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  speedily  perished.  The  Homeric  poems  eclipsed  them  all, 
and  soon  caused  them  to  be  utterly  forgotten.  We  have  no  exter- 
nal evidence,  and  not  even  a  suspicion  among  the  more  ancient 
Greeks,  that  the  two  poems  were  the  compositions  of  difierent 
authors.  We  must,  therefore,  solve  the  question,  if  it  can  be 
solved,  by  a  comparison  of  the  Odyssey  with  the  Siad,  for  there 
is  no  other  production  with  which  it  can  be  compared,  and  the 
internal  evidence  it  affords  of  a  common  or  divided  authorship. 
One  of  the  arguments  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  Odyssey  does 
not  display  the  same  sublimity  of  genius,  the  same  powers  of 
description,  and  the  same  currency  of  language  as  the  Diad. 
But  the  subjects  of  the  two  poems  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  latter  books  of  the  Odyssey,  very  different,  and 
therefore  required  different  veins  of  imagination  and  illustra- 
tion.   The  scenes  of  the  one  consist  for  the  most  part  ot  in- 
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M>s6aiit  fighting  and  deeds  of  blood  ;  those  of  the  other  are 
more  pacific,  more  descriptive  of  various  countries,  and  tlia 
custoins  and  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  When  the  subjects 
are  nearly  the  same,  there  is  a  wonderfiil  similarity  in  the  sen- 
timents, language,  and  display  of  character.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Diad  superior  to  the  description  of  Ulysses  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  the  banqueting  room,  and  dealing  death  to  the. 
suitors  from  his  unerring  bow.  If  the  manners  ai'o  somewhat 
different,  wo  surely  cannot  expect  them  to  be  the  same  in  the 
palace  as  in  the  camp ;  in  the  midst  of  ttmiult  and  the  din 
of  war,  as  in  the  quiet  scenes  of  domestic  life,  or  amidst 
the  riot  and  disorder  of  licentious  nobles.  Besides,  we  can 
readily  suppose  that  the  customs  and  manners  in  western 
Greece  dificred  in  many  respects  from  those  in  Asia  Minor, 
It  would  have  argued  poverty  of  genius  in  a  poet,  and  want  of 
ohser\ation,  if  he  had  made  tbem  exactly  alike.  To  one,  there- 
fore, acquainted  with  the  structure  and  language  of  both  poems, 
they  will  appear  to  have  emanated  from  the  same  wonderful 
mind,  as  there  is  such  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  mode  of 
description  in  both,  in  the  constant  miring  of  dialogue  with 
action,  ia  the  tone  of  sentiment  as  suitable  to  the  difterent  cha- 
racters, in.  the  epithets  employed  to  distinguish  individuals,  and 
in  the  general  features  of  the  style  and  language.  Passing  firom 
the  Iliad  to  the  Odyssey,  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  under  tba 
guidance  of  the  same  instructor,  that  he  has  him  still  as  tfac 
companion  of  his  way,  and  only  enters  upon  a  field  of  a  some- 
what different  nature,  whose  features  and  productions  are  des- 
cribed with  the  some  vividness  of  faucy,  and  the  same  felicity 
of  illustration.  The  Odyssey  of  Homer  has  been  frequently 
compared  with  the  Paradise  Kcgained  of  Milton.  If  all  coo- 
temporary  evidence,  and  subsequent  testimony,  had  been  lost 
respecting  the  author  of  the  latter  poem,  such  critics  as  Wol£ 
Lachmann,  Grote,  &c.,  would  at  once  have  pronounced  it  tlie 
production  of  some  inferior  poet,  as  it  does  not  equal  the  Para- 
dise Lost  in  sublimity  of  sentiment,  power  of  description,  variety 
and  vigour  of  language.  The  subject,  however,  did  not  adiuit 
of  those  daring  flights  of  imagination  and  those  ^ivid  descrip- 
tions that  abound  in  the  latter  poem.  Something  also  may  be 
attributed  to  the  waning  energies  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  to  tlte 
tamer  and  less  esciting  qualities  of  the  subject  and  characters. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  Odyssey  appears  to  have  been  the  pro- 
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duction  of  the  later  period  of  Homer's  life.  The  Hiad,  accord- 
ing to  Longinus'  well  known  remark,  resembled  the  sun  in  his 
meridian  splendour ;  the  Odyssey  was  like  the  same  luminary, 
when  setting  with  a  milder  radiance  in  the  darkling  west.  There 
are  yet  the  same  features  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  the  same 
power  of  invention  and  felicity  of  illustration,  but  they  are  not 
80  striking  and  brilliant.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Grote 
must  have  felt  some  misgivings  about  the  soundness  of  his  cri- 
ticisms when  he  penned  the  following  lines.  "  The  Diad  and 
Odyssey  are  of  all  poems  the  most  absolutely  and  unreservedly 
popular ;  had  they  been  otherwise,  they  could  not  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rhapsodes,  and  the  ear  and  memory 
of  the  people ;  and  it  was  then  that  their  influence  was  first 
acquired,  never  afterwards  to  be  shaken."  "  The  most  unlet- 
tered hearer  of  those  times  could  readily  seize,  while  the  most 
instructed  reader  can  still  recognize,  the  characteristic  excel- 
lence of  Homeric  narrative,  its  straightforward,  unconscious, 
unstudied  simplicity,  its  concrete  forms  of  speech,  and  happy 
alternation  of  action  with  dialogue,  its  vivid  pictures  of  living 
agents,  always  clearly  and  sharply  individualised,  whether  in 
the  commanding  proportions  of  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  in  the 
graceful  presence  of  Helen  and  Penelope,  or  in  the  more  hum- 
ble contrast  of  Eumseus  and  Melanthius,  and  always,  moreover, 
animated  with  the  frankness  with  which  his  heroes  give  utter- 
ance to  all  their  transient  emotions,  and  even  all  their  infirmi- 
ties.*' "  Its  constant  reference  to  those  coarser  veins  of  feeling 
and  palpable  motives,  which  belong  to  all  men  in  common, 
its  fulness  of  graphic  details,  fireshly  drawn  from  the  visible  and 
audible  world,  and,  though  often  homely,  never  tame  nor  trench- 
ing upon  that  limit  of  satiety  to  which  the  Greek  mind  was  so 
keenly  alive ;  lastly,  its  perpetual  junction  of  gods  and  men  in 
the  same  picture,  and  familiar  appeal  to  ever-present  divine 
agency  in  harmony  with  the  interpretation  of  nature,  at  that 
time  universal."  Is  it  possible  that  a  person  holding  and  ex- 
pressing so  justly,  fully,  and  unequivocally,  such  sentiments 
respecting  the  Homeric  poems,  can  be  a  believer  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  authors  ?    It  is  morally  impossible. 

George  Dunbar. 

CoLLBOB  OP  EDiifBUROH,  IBth  Nov.  1847. 
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XXVI. 
MISCELLANIES. 


1.  On  the  Participles  "A pa  and  ^kpa. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  least  advantage  of  a  publication  like  the  CUu^ 
9%cal  Museum,  that  it  affords  opportunity  for  remarks  upon  isolated 
words  and  passages  which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  work.  In  this  particular  we  are  especially 
indebted  to  Professor  Dunbar,  who  has  more  than  once  communicated 
to  us  the  valuable  results  of  his  judgment  and  experience  upon  cer* 
tain  minor  questions  of  scholarship.  We  are,  however,  scarcely  con- 
vinced by  the  Professor's  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  particles  apa 
and  apa^  {Clas.  Museum,  No.  xv.)  He  truly  observes,  that  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  particles  is  a  great  desideratum ;  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  trace  them  to  their  respective  roots.  StiU, 
with  regard  to  3pa,  this  difficulty  does  not  stand  in  our  way.  We  all 
pretty  nearly  agree  that  cipa  is  derived  from  dpiv,  "  apto ;''  and  its 
various  meanings  may  probably  be  traced  to  this  source.  Is  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  matter  correct? 

"Apa  is  derived  from  dpuj,  just  as  the  English  adverb  "  accordingly" 
is  derived  from  the  verb  "  to  accord."  Hence  its  primary  idea  is  that 
of  "  coherence ;"  the  coherence  of  sequence ;  and  this  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  the  subsequent  ramifications  of  its  meaning. 

Firstj  As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  Prepositions,  (so  ably  treated  in 
Jelfs  Greek  Grammarj)  the  idea  in  all  probability  had  a  local  appli- 
cation—" coherence  in  space^ — ^next  in  order  of  position." 

Ot  6'  J/»'  'AOrfva^  e7xop.— Iliad,  B.  v.  546. 

0?T  dp*  ^AfiVKkas  elxoVf  "EXoi  t'  i(pa\op  TrroXidOpov.^—^,  v.  584. 
Ot  ^  ftp  a  BovTTpatnov  t6,  Kal  "BXiBa  htav  ivaiou, — B.  V.  615. 

And,  so  dpa  united  to  its  cognate  avre,  becomes  atnap,  "  next  in  order." 

atnap  *0BvfTtrev9  ^r^e  KeipaWrjva^  )uefya^t;)U0V9.— -B.  V.  631. 

Secondly,  With  this  meaning  is  necessarily  and  inseparably  con- 
nected the  application  of  the  idea  to  Time — "  next  in  the  order  of  time"* 
— "  then^  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  See  the  union  of  tihe  two 
notions, — 

KviffiiBa^  fiev  irpwia  Trepl  Kvqfirjaiv  €$ijk9 
Bevrepov  av  Owpifxa  Trepl  trr'^Oeffffiv  eBvveVy 
dficpl  £'  dp^  iofioitri  fidXejo  ^t(/)09  dpr^vpoijXov, 
xd\K€ov  '  avrdp  iwcira  (raKov  fier^a  t6,  trrifiapou  re 
etKero. — Iliad,  XIX.  369. 
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This  meaning  is  so  common,  that  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  quote 
examples, — 

W9  0dTO,  fi^  5'  o/*'  oi^ei/909.-— /^.  n.  16, 
Tov»  fi€v  e€i4r\  6  5*  <?/>'  'iTriraaiBffy  yafioiP  ovtaa^  hovpL — II,  XIV.  V.  514. 

Thirdly y  Hence  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  metaphysical  sequence 
of  ideas — ^**  next  in  the  order  of  the  tnttwf ' — *^  then^^  in  its  secondary  and 
inferential  sense.  "Apa  therefore  denotes  a  logical  sequence :  the  fact 
that  one  ''judgment"  follows  from  another.  This  is  its  commonest 
usage  in  moral  and  metaphysical  writers :  o  &v  Oavatov  jurj  dexrjTaif  t/ 

KoXovfiev  ;  ^AOavaroVy  €(/>rf,      Ovkovi/   y/rvxtf  ov  ^e;(CTai  Oavaiov  ;   Ov. 
^k6avaro¥  a  pa  y  yfrvxTJ. — Plat  Phced,  Cap.  55. 

It  is  however  very  important  to  observe  that  the  coherence  of  ideas 
denoted  by  &pa  has  a  very  extensive  scope.  In  the  instance  just 
quoted,  it  is  the  strict  logical  connection  between  premiss  and  conclu- 
sion. But  the  idea  introduced  by  apa  may  refer  to  some  previously 
ascertained  fact  or  principle ;  or,  again,  it  may  refer  only  to  some  no- 
tion existing  in  the  speaker's  mind, — to  some  unexpressed  sentiment 
or  conviction, — to  some  anticipation  secretly  entertained.  Hence  it 
may  so  often  be  translated  by  the  phrase,  ''  as  it  seems."  It  may  not 
in  all  cases  be  equally  easy  to  trace  out  this  sequence  of  ideas ;  but 
we  maintain  such  a  sequence  always  exists.    Take,  for  instance, —    , 

f.  e.  ''just  the  very  one  their  wishes  anticipated.**    The  coherence  is 
between  their  hopes  and  the  result    Again — 

^ft,09  5'  fipirfwvcia  <t>avfi  poBoidtcrvXot  'Hc^9 

rijfko^  Up'  ifL(f>l  wvprjv  icKvrov  "EicTopov  ^r^/pero  Xaot.— J7.  tv,  788. 

Here  the  coincidence  is  between  the  two  events,  more  definitely  marked 
out  by  ^/*o9  and  t^/aov.    This  will  explain  such  conmion  collocations 

as  €7r6<'  pa,      ore  Brf  pa,      ror*  apa,      ^tf  pa  tott€,      &C.  &C. 

Perhaps  the  same  remarks  might  be  applied  to  the  cognate  English 
word  "  accordingly.**  Or  we  may  compare  apa  with  "  then,**  which 
first  denotes  sequence  in  time,  and  next  becomes  an  inferential  parti- 
cle not  so  emphatic  as  "  there/ore."  In  the  same  way,  ipa  denotes 
inference  in  a  modified  way.  It  is  less  positive  and  dogmatical  than 
ovv.  Hoogeven  says,  "  ipa  illativum  est,  ovv  conclusivum.**  Clearly, 
then,  apa,  still  more  than  ovv,  should  be  excluded  from  the  emphatic 
first  place  in  a  sentence. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  Professor  when  he  makes  apa  quite  a 
different  word,  and  invents  a  derivation  for  it  from  ipaofiat^  but  must 
still  side  with  "  Dr  Arnold  and  the  Oxford  Lexicographers,**  who  de- 
clare that  it  is  identical  with  apa.    That  two  such  particles  should 
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exist  with  the  same  rorm  and  meaning,  but  different  toots,  appears  t 
us  in  tbe  highest  degree  improbable.  Wc  say,  "  tlie  same  Dieanic;,^ 
for  apa  has  only  in  addition  the  emphasis  of  interrogation,  Professo 
Dunbar,  in  his  own  Lexicon,  translates  Spa  by  "  then,"  and  it  may 
nearly  always  be  translated  by  castuig  into  an  interrogative  fonn  some 
one  of  the  espreaalons  employed  to  render  the  simple  apa.  'A/'o. 
is  an  in/ertntial  xnlerrorjation,  and  differs  from  another  interrogatiod 
in  that  it  always  refer*  to  t(mte  antecedent  grownds  for  the  ipiestU 
a»ked ;  the  interrogation  coheres  with  something  antecedent,  it  a| 
out  of  some  fact  or  notion  previously  existing,  ■ 

ah    i'  avTicotaa  i^t  f/iyt  th  <pi\.Ta7a 

yni;(i;f  lauiaav  •  apa  /ioi  fTtV«i'  wapa  • — Eurip.  Ale,  341. 
Just  as  is  the  case  with  «/•«,  so  also  it  does  not  follow  that  the  matier 
to  which  npa  refers,  must  be  actually  expressed.    It  may  only  e 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.     For  instance,  Socrates,  in  hi3  off-^ 
way,  walks  up  to  a  gentleman,  and  accosts  bim  thus: — "'Apau-  'Ain 

(li:vei,  ftai  riuei  a^iai  i/iiXa:v,  Hawtp  oIksjUp  ^   but  why  ?   "i^ui*-  i 
^vi'oinu-u    <l^e\ofil'TO  (pikov   vevi'f  irie^o/ievav"    (Xen.   M.  U,    T.    l.j 

"  because  he  had  observed  him,"  &c. 

We  cannot  regard  the  quantity  of  the  penultima  as  at  once  decishj 
of  the  question.  Besides,  tliis  reasoning  inyolves  something  like  I 
petitio  principii.  We  lay  down  a  rule  that  the  penultima  of  Spa  U 
always  short,  and  tiierefore  assume  that  it  cannot  be  long  in  Sopho- 
cles and  elsewhere,  and  argue  "some  mistake."'  Now,  we  belieTe 
the  accentual  emphasis  makes  the  difference.  Whoever  has  heard  a 
modem  Greek  speak  Ins  own  language,  will  readily  understand  this. 
The  non-interrogative  th  had  no  stress  upon  it  in  speaking,  and  no 
accent.  The  interrogative  tA  bad  a  stress  laid  upon  it,  and  took  Ihe 
accent  The  non-interrogative  ipa  had  the  acute  accent  already ;  the 
interrogative  iipa  took  another  accent,  they  coalesced  into  the  c 
flex,  and  the  syllable  became  long.  Something  of  the  same  S' 
place  with  fvf  and  fEf  ;  with  Dt'iom',  and  oiVgCi',  concerning  ¥ 
much  more  has  been  written  than  was  necessary.'  It  ie  possibl 
these  passages  where  the  penultima  of  n/m  is  lengthened, 
pronounced  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  approximated  to  an  ii 
tial  interrogative.  The  Professor  adduces  w, 
rvx'i*  I  where  the  expression  immediately  refers  to  oXu-Xex 
means,  "  am  I  not  therefore  in  a  wretched  plight  I"    In  all  the  o 


'  Profeuor   Dunbar  bimself   suyH  : 

"  There  are  no  doubt  eeverid  examples  i 

in  tlio  Greek  poeU  la  which  the  versifi-  ! 

cftliDD  requirea  the  tint  ayllftblee  to  be  | 
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passages  quoted,  the  case  is  precisely  the  same,  and  we  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  the  proposed  tampering  with  the  text'  To  say  that 
^  the  first  a  must  he  pronounced  long,  as  it  is  the  second  syllable  of 
the  iambus,"  is  a  principle  which  "  latissime  patet,"  and  would,  doubt- 
less, be  very  agreeable  to  youthful  constructors  of  Greek  verses. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hamlet,  which,  as  it  was  given  by  our  great 
Tragedians,  Young  and  Kemble,  respectively,  very  well  illustrates 
what  has  been  said  concerning  the  double  usage  of  ipa. 

"  Ham. — Armed,  say  you? 
AU. — Armed,  my  lord. 
Ham. — From  top  to  toe  ? 
All. — My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 
Ham. — ^Then  saw  you  not  his  face."  {inferential) '^   or, 
Then  saw  you  not  his  fiEtce  ?  (interrogative.) 

Hamlet,  Act  l  sc.  2. 

The  first  ''then"  resembles  tlpa,  and  the  second  apa,  but  no  one 
doubts  that  the  words  are  the  same.  The  difference  is  merely  one  of 
emphasis  and  accent. 

Thus,  we  have  essayed  to  give  a  more  logical  account  of  ^pa  and 
apa  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lexicons.  We  would  gladly  assent  to 
any  other  which  more  clearly  and  philosophically  accounted  for  the 
various  usages.  This  only  affects  to  be  an  approximation,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  hoped,  as  near  as  that  of  old  Cyril  Jackson,  who  used  to 
construe  Tpwe^  pa — "  The  Trojans,  God  help  them  P 

Concerning  the  meaning  of  the  Aristophanic  passage,  we  never  en- 
tertained the  slightest  doubt,  and  always  translated  it  as  the  Professor 
has  done — 

XO.  € Kfria^iCTai  X^M^^'y  ^^"^  0/9^9  treiofiepov  ; 

AI.     ifieWer*  ap*  airavrei  avaa^Uiv  fioijv.'^—Achar,  V.  328. 

We  find  this  translation  pencilled  down  in  our  Aristophanes.  ''  Oh, 
Sir,  they  are  all  turned  oiU  upon  the  ground !  Don't  you  see  me  turn'' 
ing  them  out  ?"  Ha  I  it  seems  then  you  were  going  to  have  a  ''  Turn 
out/*  were  you  ?  Of  course  the  literal  meaning  of  avaadiev  fio^y,  is  as 
the  Professor  gives  it, ''  to  kick  up  a  row."    ''  Oh,  you  were  going  to 


'  For  instuice,  tv*  J^'  i^  yt  ftth 
mfmriiritwtf  vrtri,  (Edip,  Col.  T.  408,  is 
mmeoessarilj  altered  by  Elmslej  and 
Dunbar  into  •»  ri^',  &o.  It  is  the 
oommon  idiom  tv/Mi,  with  aorist  subjuno- 
tire  a  future,  but  put  into  an  interro- 
gatiTe,  and,  therefore,  emphatic  form. 
"  Ib  there  not  then  no  fear  of  their 
mastering  m<t"  i.  e.  **  May  we  not  be 


sure  they  nerer  win  master  wte  $*'  Again, 
for  the  line  t^rm  ^rtr'  Jlf  rtSr*  Kmifuiit 
$d^»t,  the  Professor  proposes  t^rms  9*t 
£^M  THt  rtvT*  Kaifitiiiif  fid^g.  Surely 
he  cannot  seriously  imagine  that  r§tt 
r$vT§  ILmiftuMs  lermty  could  erer  be 
Greek  for  rwr*  i^m  r^s  Km^ftuig.  We 
may  echo  his  own  question.  Who  erer 
saw  such  a  collocation  of  the  Article  t 
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kick  up  a  run,  ilien,  all  of  you  ?"  Thia  U  exactly  the  style  of  onr  o 
faiiiiliitr  nlang,  wbtch  is  addresaed  to  detected  culprits,  in  a  tone  Ii 
ironical,  half  threatening.  Any  one  who  conaulta  ilio  writings  <f  o 
liviDg  Ariatopbanea,  Mr.  Dickens,  will  find  abundant  gpocimena  of  thi 
popular  figure  of  speech.  Wo  agree  with  the  Professor,  tliat  to  tra 
late  uvaatiiti,  "  1 3tir  np"  by  "  cause  to  ctase"  as  though  tt  had  b 
"/pirtdoUHi ;"  or  with  Professor  Maiden,  to  nivcnt  such  a  desideiatire 
as  avtiatlu'^  ia  altogether  abaord.  Mitchell  blindly  follows  Bmncfc, 
and  la  "  all  abroad,"  as  ie  usual  with  him  in  matters  of  accorate  verbal 
scholarship.  He  tranalates  "  you  could  slop  your  clamour,"  and  mar- 
vellously Bubjoins    "  iLvaneltiv  jialfv,   \.  e.  iaiuuixi  fio^i:  Dind,"  in  COI^ 

roboration  I  Ehnaley'a  obaerrations  about  ificWov  are  certainly  not 
very  satisfactory.  The  fact  is,  if  one  may  venture  to  aay  so,  ihe 
Bcbolais  of  his  day  were  more  devoted  to  facts  than  principles.  Pos- 
sessing a  vast  knowledge  of  the  urr,  they  did  not  much  trouble  tlicm- 
BOlvcs  about  the  hon.  Perhaps  the  tendency  of  modem  ecbolaisbip 
is  too  much  in  llie  opposite  direction.  Hut  this  is  beeide  the  pnrpose. 
The  idiom  may  Ite  traced  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  impcsfec^ 
which  contemplates  an  action  as  incomplete.  It  is  obvious  thst « 
we  speak  of  what  ia  not  yet  put  into  execution,  we  speak  of  it  in 
Uence  the  exjwession  "  thought  to  do,"  is  proper  enough  in  such  Ci 
i/iE\\ai/  raiaeiv  tov  Koaf. — "  I  thought  Fd  stop  your  croaking." 
i/tltilXftt  avaarniv  ^oifv. — "  You  thought  to  kick  up  a  row."  There 
certainly  is  this  important  distinction ;  in  the  first  cose  tlw  tbonglu 
was  carried  out  Inlo  execution,  in  tho  second  i(  was  not.  Bot  tl 
di£ference  is  accidental,  not  essential.  The  taential  force  of  the  h 
perfect  is  the  same  in  bolb. 

J.  G.  i 


2.  Om  ^scHYtUB,  AgamemtKjn,  v.  841. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Piofessor  Dunbar  in  his  remarks  n 
line, 

jroW^i"  SvtuBev,  Tifv  Kaiui  r^ap  oh  Xi'^w, 

He  declarea  that  most  commentators  are  wrong  in  refeningrfvl 
X^aimi',  for  if  il  stand  for  a  pronoun,  it  ought  to  follow  x^"'" 
cede  it.  There  may  be  something  In  this,  but  surely  it  provea  I 
much ;  for  what  then  does  TroWJiy  agree  with?  If,  by  tha  prii 
of  anticipation,  x^«''""'  can  be  supplied  to  ruXXi/v,  why  not  to  i 
also;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  if  the  mind  conld  be  held  in  a 
pcnse  as  to  the  adjunct  of  the  adjectiye,  why  not  aa  to  that  ot  t 
article  aleo?     The   principle  Is  e»:emplified  often  enough,  as  m  < 


comnon  bat  not  Tuy  degat  «Hi^  cf  fgefmmaam,  c  ^  Wktf 
bonoar  io^  or  eoold  derive  hoBoar/wwrn  m  ib>«  > 

With  regard  to  Ike  paoMge  hmM,  «e  btfievc 
Schfiti  to  be  njimle  wioBg  io  jtong  Ike  ten  bj  ike 
Tor,  and  tbat  lor  a  Tcry  plaia  renw  wUdb  Ike 
itate.  There  fa  a  moet  obrioM  aad  iadityttWf 
irii^cr  and  Mr<r.  Li  wkalerer  vaj  Ike  artkk  m  «0«pM  10  4k 
in  the  aune  way  it  if  eovpled  to  Ike  <ickcK.  Ike  a4|«W3t  4f  f^'i^t'tr 
miist  be  eontiasted  with  the  adjnaet  of  c«tv^  or  tken  ii  At  fame  la 
the  passage  at  aH  Ii;ikerefoce,  itkadbeeB^<rty/»Mr^;  « 
rov  (r^/mopm)  mmrw  would  hare  been  proper  ODOSgh ;  Ua  it  is  ^^f'' 
(xXoTiftfr}  ayii^cFy  thercfae  eomaoB  senae  shevs  ikat  U  mmm>  W  ^^ 

The  idea  eertainly  seems  somewhat  singnlar  to  an  tm^Uk  auaiur^ 
bat  that  it  was  not  rnifamiliar  to  the  Gredk  and  mif^  be  dkiwi 
firom  man  J  passages,  and  in  partimiar  irooi  that  qmfkd  Iff  P«fe 

^  IloXX^y  lpmf0€»^  Mr.  Paiejr  weD  obserres,  ^dkitar  ^ oia  xh^^m  mm 

nisi  ad  «uperm;ecta  Testimenta  spKiaL    Tby^ier.  zriic  11^^  and  <<if<t 

JVocA.  diO.**    In  this  sense  Professor  Bewell  also  has  Mf^fftamAf  tm^ 

derstood  the  passage  m  his  elegant  Tersioa,  tbongb  pjifcapa  1m  h 

scarcely  so  ha^pfty  ben  as  elsewhere ; — 

«Aadifb«lM4l«l4Md, 
Aj  ta]«0  were  tUttf » tiiyU  U»l>»4  ^'fWfUHf 
The  feeood  of  tfa*  nee,  full  mtmy  %  ^^^4 
Of  elaj  fhiiee  fiiriai^  4*  Om  «ferth  ftl«M, 
(For  tfant  bdov  I  mhmi  m4,)  be  «o«M  tfiMl 
To  Imito  won,*' 

Our  meaning  would  be  more  exactly  expressH  by  trai»4a4#«j{^ 

Wbyf  hedb*4M4 
Oft  M  reporto  were  rU<», »  m^/fi4  ii^trym 
Ot  triplo  form,  bo  tbri«e  ere  m^  Imi^  tfh^ 
Beoeatb  »  ■hroodtog  ooveHId  o#  eloy , 
Spread  amplj  o'er  hUn ;  ampl/,  «/ei»  w^flWsM 
EMlh'e  booBdleei  ttader-deptli,  Sr^. 

,1,  h.  K 


3.  Oh  TiirATnrtWM,  it  ^J, 

In  the  last  number  (xvn.)  of  thi;  Ola»$u!/U  Munmm^  Mf.  ^/>>  f^ 
qnoted  the  opinion  of  several  MmTn^UtUfrn  ny^m  flM  ^/^ft^/m^  fmng^^ 
as  BloomfieM  considers  it,  in  Tharydides  n.  iff,  kiiA  hmnt^ff^m  M4 
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own.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  remarks,  he  says,  ''  If  I  do  not 
mistake,  Dr.  Arnold  alone  has  given  the  true  sense  of  iTreptaaevae, 
while  he,  too,  has  erred  in  supposing  the  antecedent  of  a0'  wv^  to  be 
the  physical  resources  of  the  republic  for  conquering  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  instead  of  the  mental  resources  (t.  e.  data,  premises  or  grounds,) 
of  Pericles  for  inferring  their  easy  conquest."  In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Price  is  just  as  far  from  the  trutii  as  the  commentators  with  whose 
opinions  he  finds  fault.  Can  data,  premises,  or  grounds,  be  called 
mental  resources  ?  and  can  wepirfeveffOai  ever  signify  to  conquer  ?  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Dr.  Arnold's  translation  is  the  correct 
one.  For  what  does  the  historian  say  in  the  same  chapter,  when  enu- 
merating the  many  great  qualities  of  Pericles  ?  o<rou  re  r^ap  x/>oVok 

TTpouffrrj  riJ9  7r6\eu)9  iv  Ttj  elpi^vrjy  fierptu}^  i^rjr^eiro  Kai  aff^akiOfi  £(€0v- 
Xa^ev  avT^y,  nai  ir^euero  ew'  eKctvov  fi€o/i<rT7f  '  ivei  re  o  7ro\eiio9  jcar- 
ciTTiy,  o  ^6  (paiverai  xal  iv  Toxnti^  Trpor^vom  t^v  hvvafiiv»'—^-ica\  iveiifi 
aweOaveVf  CTri   TrXeov   €t«  ir^vtvtrOrj  y  wpovoia  avrov,  rj  €?  rov  7ro\€fJLOV» 

Now,  was  not  this  wpouota  founded  upon  the  rrjv  hifvafuv  (t^9  «-«>- 
\€a;$)  ?  This  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  kindred  verb  preceding  it, 
ficil.  irpot^vom,  As  to  Pcricles  ever  dreaming  to  conquer  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  thoughts,  for  he  tells  the 

Athenians,  o  p,kv  r^ap  rjavxo^ovra^  re  Koi  to  vovtikov  Oepawevovrat, 
Koi  apx'^v  firj  ewticTW/ieVovs  tV  rtS  wo\ep,w^  firjBe  ttj  iroKei  KtvBwevovraf 

^(/>7j  'n-epietreaOai,  These  quotations  sufficiently  explain  the  passage  in 
question,  which  may  be  thus  translated,  '^  Such  were  the  abundant  re- 
sources that  Pericles  then  possessed,  from  which  he  foresaw  that  h 
would  even  very  easily  get  the  better  of  the  Peloponnesians  by  them- 
selves, i.  e.  without  the  aid  of  their  allies.*'  The  historian  subjoined 
this  paragraph  to  the  character  he  gave  of  Pericles,  as  a  proof  both  of 
his  ability  and  sagacity  to  employ  the  power  or  the  resources  of  the 
state  to  get  the  better  of  her  enemies.  Commentators  should  look  Trpotno 
Kal  oTTtffw  when  they  meet  with  an  obscure  or  difficult  passage. 

6.   DUNBAB. 


4.  On  Thucydides,  n.  40. 

/^ia^€p6vTU)9  yap  Brf  Kal  roSe  e\ojxev,  W9t€  roXfiav  tb  oi  avrol  fia" 
Xiara  Kal  irepl  wv  iiri'XjEipi^aofiBv  iKXor^i^eaOai  *  o  to7«  aXXoi9   afiuOta 

p^v  0pd<TO9^  Xotytffpo^  Se  oKvov  (fyepei, — ^Thucydidcs  n.  40. 

If  the  reading  of  the  last  clause  be  correct,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
variance  in  the  MSS.  or  editions,  it  exhibits  one  of  those  anomalons 
and  awkward  constructions  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Thucy- 
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dides.    Commentators  are  uncertain  to  what  word  or  what  clause  the 
relative  o  should  be  referred ;  and  they  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  make 
out  any  legitimate  construction  of  the  expression  S  toi9  oXXoiv  k. 
T.  X.    Dr.  Arnold  says,  in  his  last  edition,  "  The  sense  of  the  present 
passage  is  clear :  the  only  question  is  how  to  explain,  with  the  least 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  language,  the  anomalous  use  of  the  rela- 
tive o.    The  old  way  would  have  been,  I  think,  to  call  it  an  accusa- 
tive case,  governed  by  Kara  understood.    The  later  editions  take  it  as 
a  nominative,  and  supply  rovvavnov  7/71'eTai,  supposing  that  the  fol- 
lowing words  afiaOta  fikv — 0€/)€t  are  the  explanation  of  the  word  tov- 
vavTiov,  and  substituted  here  in  place  of  it :  that  is,  in  other  words, 
we  must  consider  the  clause  afiaOla — 0€/>e<  as  a  single  logical  term, 
which  is  predicated  of  ©  toU  HWois ;  S  to««  JXXo*?,  signifying,  "  the  re- 
lations of  reflection  and  enterprise  to  each  other  in  the  case  of  other 
men."    And  of  these  relations  it  is  stated  that  they  have  this  charac- 
ter, ''  Ignorance  makes  men  bold,  but  reflection  makes  them  cowards.'' 
Grammatically  speaking,  then,  we  must  supply  some  such  verb  as  ^x^^ 
whe  to  the  relative  o,  and  consider  the  next  clause  as  an  explanation 
of  the  word  wBe.    Or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say  that  there 
is  no    grammatical    construction :    that    the    verb   which    should 
have    followed    o    has    been  omitted,    and    another   construction 
substituted  in  its  place,  which  is  Inconceivable  with  the  former 
construction,    and  which  requires,    instead  of    the  nominative  $, 
the  conjunctive  oirov,  '<  whereas.**    This  is  no  doubt  a  summary 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty.    Dr.  Bloomfield,  in  his  edition  of 
Thucydides,  approves  of  Dr.  Arnold's  suggestion.    The  other  editors, 
as    Poppo,  GoUer,  &c.    chiefly  confine  their  observations  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  give  nothing  definite  of  their  own.      The 
construction  is  certainly  obscure  and  perplexing :  but  I  think  some- 
thing more  may  be  made  of  it  than  has  been  done  by  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  editors,  or  any  of  the  commentators  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting.    The  question,  in  the  first  place,  is,  to  what 
word  or  clause  are  we  to  refer  the  relative  o  •  for  that  it  is  not  put  ab- 
solutely or  without  an  antecedent,  there  can  be  little  doubt.    If  we 
look  at  the  preceding  clause,  we  shall  find  the  pronoun  to^6,  embracing 
this  character  of  the  Athenians  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  for  that  a  parallel  is  correctly  drawn  between  them  by  Pericles 

admits  of  no  doubt,  ware  roXfiau  re  ol  avrot  fiaXiara^  kuI  wepl  wp  iirim 

X^ipriaofiev  ixXorftj^eaOat.  The  latter  clausc,  having  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  their  rivals,  is  stated  in  opposition  to  it,  o  rot9  aWot^  k,  t.  X. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  relative  o  must  be  referred  to  roee  in 
the  preceding  clause,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  embraces  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  Athenians,  as  explained  by  ware  roXfiSv 
K.  T.  X.    Still,  the  construction  is  incomplete  without  a  verb;  but 
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Uiia,  1  apprehend,  tbe  historian  iutended  to  be  understood  ttom  Ibe 
words  *<a0«/JoVTie'« — rott  ^x°f^''i  referring  the  relative  «  to  rait  in 
Ihe  clause  following,  and  considering  iiatftepovTuif,  a§  marking  Ilia 
distinction  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedcemonianfl,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  historian,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  neglected  the  full  coif 
stnictioD,  as  being  supplied  in  the  reader's  mind  from  iio^epor. 
toit  ex-fm-.    I  would,  therefore,  supply  it  thus,  S  Toii  i^Wmv  (I'x** 

Ita^cpovTorf)^    (t(iiit<ii<]    o/ia(lia  fUv   Opiiaov,  \orfiafiot  ii    oci'oi'  tpipet^ 

wAfcA,  KitKoihert,  is  different;  with  them,  ignora'nceprodvfiti  eonfidmee^ 
rejection,  hesitation,  not  cowardice,  as  Arnold  translates  ctcoi-,  for  tbo 
character  oi  cormrdice  oever  was  attached  to  the  Spartans. 

There  Is  anotlier  mode  of  solving  this  donbtful  conatniction,  bnt 
then  it  implies  the  omission  of  the  verb  earl  before  o,  which  might 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  original  transcriber ;  a  circomstaDce  not 
at  all  micommon  with  the  Greek  authors,  particularly  ^schylus  and 
Thucydidcs.  The  construction  f*«i(u  J»  and  oo-r«,  ta-nv  S,  A 
toTiv  ^,  Sx.  is  common  in  the  beat  prose  antbors,  and  particularij  in 
Thucydidea.    See  Matthife,  Gr.  Gram.  $  482.    It  is  not  inipo»!nbI^ 

then,  that  onr  author  wrote,   ^anv  S  ioi»   qWoh,   afiaOia  fiiy    O/tatnt, 

Xofiapof  Si  BKvv  iftipei, —  T^re  U  this  I'w  olhen,  igytorcmce,  Ac  tbt 
relatire  S,  according  to  this  conatmction,  must  have  a  reference  III 
what  is  predicated  of  others  in  the  words  afuiQia  fiiv  ffpiaot  r.  v,  \. 
and  stands  in  opposition  to  to£*  in  the  preceding  clause.  This  is  a 
pie  mode  of  resolving  the  construction  of  the  relative  S,  and  is  verj 
likely  to  have  been  the  one  adopted  by  Thucydidea. 

It  Bcems  very  probable  that  Thucydidea  never  revised  his  histoij, 
otbemise  we  should  not  find  so  many  instances  of  anomalous  conTtrufr* 
tiona  and  intermediate  links  in  the  train  of  thought  omitted.  Condflni 
tion  of  thought  and  brevity  of  expression  are  the  characteristics  of  Tlv- 
cydides'  mind  and  style ;  and  while  he  endeavouretl  to  accompUali 
he  frequently  omitted  explanatory  clauses,  not  considering  that,  nhttO: 
they  seemed  unnecessary  to  bis  logical  mind  when  carrying  on  Ibe 
train  of  ideas,  they  might  be  requisite  to  his  readers  for  the  Aill  imi 
correct  understanding  of  his  subject.  Yet  it  is  probable,  that  if  hfl 
had  revised  his  great  work,  he  would  have  recast  many  of  his  sen 
tences,  and  altered  the  construction  of  a  number,  not  reducible  to  aii 
rules  of  syntax  observed  by  the  Greek  authors.  He  seems  to  have  wiil 
ten  currente  calatno,  and  did  not  slop  to  reduce  his  sentences  to  strict 
grammatical  order.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  reading  his  History,  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  train  of  thought  that  was  passing  in  the  ai, 
of  the  author,  whether  in  description  or  argument,  and  to  make 
available  to  solve  the  difficulties  that  occnr  tnm  too  great  a  iJ«grM 
brevity  of  expression.    Independent  of  the  information  to  be 
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from  the  perusal  of  his  History,  no  better  training  could  be  devised 
for  improying  the  judgment  and  sharpening  the  intellects  of  scho- 
lars. 

George  Dunbar. 

College  of  Edimbuboh^  Itt  October  1847. 


5.  Remarks  om  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deorwn^  n.  48. 

''  Quin  etiam  anatum  ova  gallinis  saepe  supponimus,  e  quibus  pulli 
orti  primum  aluntur  ab  iis,  ut  a  matribus,  a  quibus  exclusi  fotique 
sunt ;  de  inde  eas  relinquunt  et  effugiunt  sequentcs,  quum  primum 
aquam  quasi  naturalem  domum  yidere  potuerunt.  Tantam  ingenuit 
animantibus  conservandi  sui  natura  custodiam.'' 

This  passage  would  seem  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  simple  one,  since 
I  no  where  find  that  it  has  given  rise  to  note  or  comment ;  and  I  believe 
most  readers  will,  at  first  sight,  be  of  opinion  that  it  stands  in  need  of 
none.  And  yet  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  concluding  sentence  has  occurred  to  few.  In  all  the  transla- 
tions I  have  looked  into,  I  find  the  phrase  comertandi  iui  custodiamj 
rendered  as  if  it  referred  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  na- 
ture has  implanted  in  animals.  The  erroneousness  of  this  inter- 
pretation may  be  evinced  by  considerations  drawn  both  firom  logic 
and  grammar.  For  in  all  that  goes  before,  there  is  nothing  which  has 
even  a  remote  reference  to  self-preservation ;  nothing  exemplifying 
that  instinct,  or  even  suggesting  it  to  the  reader's  thoughts.  To 
translate,  therefore,  the  phrase  in  question  as  if  it  referred  to  that  great 
law  of  animal  nature,  would  be  to  impute  to  Cicero  a  manifest  mm 
iequitur.  For  what  are  the  facts  stated  by  the  auth<^,  on  which  he 
builds  his  conclusion  ?  simply  these,  that  ducklings  hatched  by  a  hen 
are  at  first  fed  by  her,  as  by  their  mother,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
see  the  water,  they  forsake  her  and  take  to  it  as  to  their  natural 
home,  in  despite  of  her  efforts  to  prevent  them.  From  these  premises 
it  is  sorely  irrelevant  to  infer  any  thing  whatever  regarding  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation. 

But  even  were  the  flaw  in  the  reasoning  less  palpable  than  it  is,  the 
granmtatical  structure  of  the  sentence  would  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  interpretation  adverted  to  is  incorrect  Every  tyro  knows 
that  the  reflexive  pronoun  sui  refers  to  the  principal  subject  of  the 
sentence,  which  is  here  not  animantihus  but  ruxtnra.  I  say  nothing 
about  the  anomaly  of  a  participle  in  the  singular  number  being  coupled 
with  a  plural  prononn ;  because  that  construction,  however  abnormal, 
forms  no  valid  objection  to  the  translation  I  am  seeking  to  refute. 
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since  there  occur  several  undoubted  instances  of  such  an  irregularity. 
But  I  contend  that  the  objection  derived  from  the  use  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun  is  fatal  to  it. 

Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  view  I  take  of  the 
passage.  It  is  this :  from  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  context,  Cicero 
calls  on  his  reader  to  notice  the  jealous  care  which  nature  has  mani- 
fested to  preserve  herself  and  her  arrangements  inviolate^  since,  even 
under  circumstances  likely  to  lead  to  a  different  result,  the  instinct 
ori^naUy  impressed  is  found  in  unimpaired  and  vigilant  activity.  I 
am  aware  that  the  interpretation  here  given  involves  a  grammatical 
anomaly,  akin  to  that  noticed  above  as  belonging  to  the  other  view  of 
the  passage,  inasmuch  as  it  couples  a  masculine  participle  with  a 
feminine  pronoun.  But  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this  objection,  as  in- 
stances of  the  same  licence  are  quoted  in  every  grammar. 

Robert  Maclube. 
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Edited  by  F.  P.  Leverett.  Boston :  Wilkins,  Carter,  &  Co. ;  and 
C.  C.  Little  &  James  Brown.    1845. 

A  Dictionabt  of  the  Latin  Language  :  Particularly  adapted  to  the 
Classics  usuaUy  studied  preparatory  to  a  Collegiate  Course.  By 
Francis  Gardner,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  Public  Latin  School  in 
Boston.    Boston :  WiUdns,  Carter,  &  Co.    1844. 

The  sight  of  these  American  Dictionaries  has  carried  us  back  to 
the  time  when  we  wandered  perplexed  through  the  dreary  columns  of 
the  ill-arranged  helps  that  guided  the  youths  of  our  day.  We  have 
too  strongly  on  our  minds  the  inextricabilis  error  of  Ainsworth  and 
Adam,  to  glance  again  at  them.  But  we  have  amused  ourselves  with 
turning  over,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  pages  of  Holyoke,  Tkomat 
de  Sacra  Quercuy  as  Thomas  of  Lincoln  styles  him,  and  of  Dr.  Adam 
Middleton.  Prodigious  masses  of  learning  they  are,  with  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Arabic,  and  Etymologies,  extending  to  the  confusion  of  tongiMs 
at  Babel.  Not  to  be  despised  are  these  old  lexicographers,  however" 
their  racy,  quaint  phrases  often  givmg  their  explanations  an  impit*- 
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nvenesB,  in  which  modem  terms,  from  their  very  smoothness,  are 
deficient 

Let  OS  pass  from  the  old  to  the  new.  Those  who  are  now  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  verbal  knowledge,  have  advantages  of  which  we  only, 
who  did  not  enjoy  them,  know  the  value.  They  find  the  vocables 
unencumbered  with  unmeaning  idle  translations,  or  correlatives,  or 
fancied  synonymes  from  the  languages  of  the  East  Care  is  taken  to 
methodize  the  explanations,  so  that  the  mind  can  trace  the  connection 
from  the  radical  meaning,  forwards  through  its  successive  shades, 
each  running  into  each,  and  all  connected  by  the  laws  of  human 
thought  Phrases  and  idioms  are  not  conglomerated  in  random  heaps, 
but  their  rationale  is  traced  or  conjectured.  A  learner  can  find  that 
of  which  he  is  in  search,  and  he  can  find  it  easily.  What  is  more,  he 
is  trained  to  observe  the  sequence  of  ideas ;  and  the  study  of  language 
assumes  its  proper  place,  the  study  of  thought  developing  itself  in 
speech  according  to  regular  principles,  and  with  philosophic  precision. 

In  this,  as  in  other  things,  each  labourer  has  been  useful  in  his  own 
way.  Every  science  arises  out  of  a  mass  of  facts,  accumulated,  it 
may  be,  without  order  or  attempt  at  arrangement.  When  these  have 
swelled  into  a  heap,  then  comes  labourer  after  labourer,  who  selects 
and  arranges,  as,  in  a  warehouse,  the  goods  promiscuously  thrown  down 
from  the  ship  are  assorted  and  arranged  for  ready  reference ;  or,  as  in 
phrenology,  the  lower  individiMlity  amasses  those  stores  of  ideas, 
which  the  upper  individuality,  in  its  higher  position,  raises  and  sorts 
and  compares.  So  our  own  olden  lexicographers,  and  the  great  word- 
men  of  the  continent,  Forcellini  and  Gesner,  enrich  us  with  materials 
which  are  built  up  by  the  Schellers  and  the  Freunds. 

Both  the  dictionaries  now  under  our  notice,  have  been  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  philosophic  order,  and  both  are  excellent.  Leve- 
retf  s  is  fuller  than  Gardner's,  but  not  so  well  arranged.  The  latter 
is  avowedly  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  other,  but  it  has  pursued  a 
better  plan.  They  both  follow,  principally,  Scheller,  and  especially 
the  abridgment  by  Liinemann,  which,  in  many  important  respects, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  new  book.  As  might  be  anticipated,  they  have 
both  a  striking  resemblance  to  Riddle's  Dictionary,  which  is  also 
founded  on  Limemann.  Indeed,  the  whole  three  are  often  nothing 
more  than  translations  of  that  valuable  work.  In  one  respect  both 
Riddle  and  Gardner  are  superior  to  Leverett ;  the  latter  distin- 
guishes each  shade  of  meaning  by  a  sectional  mark,  (^)  while  the 
former,  pursuing  Lilnemann's  method,  give  first  the  radical  mean- 
ing, then  under  Roman  numerals,  the  great  trunks  of  signification, 
which  branch  off  again  into  their  respective  subdivisions,  marked  by 
Arabic  numerals.  Both  the  American  dictionaries  incorporate,  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  the  proper  names  which  occur  in  ordinary 
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l^iio  reading.  Anil  both  liave  an  English  and  Latin  part,  (pn^ 
pared  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  late  Mr.  Leverett,)  wliicb  we  have 
not  examined. 

The  appearance  of  such  works  in  America  is  creditable  to  th<r  dis- 
crimination of  the  sciiolara  of  that  country,  inagraurh  aa  it  inilic^tes 
tliat  their  eyes  are  turned  to  the  proper  sources,  and  that  they  are 
inclined  to  pbiloBophine  in  their  cultivation  of  knowledge.  Yet  we 
cannot  compliment  our  trans- Atlantic  Ijrelhrcn  on  their  apprcciatioti 
of  na^ve  scholarship.  We  have  learned  that  Gardner's  Dictionary, 
distinguish eil  at  once  for  its  precision,  its  arrangement,  and  its  entire 
adaptedness  to  school  purposes,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Bri- 
tish bookseller. 


PHILOLOGICAL  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
IN  ENGLAND. 

^gchylus,  a  Lexicon  to,  containing  a  Critical  Explanation  of  tho 
more  diflicuU  passages  in  the  Seven  Tragedies ;  by  tlie  Rev,  Wil- 
liam Linwood.     2d  Edition.     8vo.  Cloth.     Taylor  &  AV'alton. 

Arnold,  T.  K.,  First  Verse  Book.    Part  2.    12mo.  Clotli. 

Bland,  R.,  a  Key  to  Elements  of  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters. 
New  Edition.     12nio.  Cloth. 

Cambridge  Prize  Poems.  New  Edition.  Enlarged.  FoolscapSvo.  Cloth. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  R{)man  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Part  23,  being  part  5,  of  vol.  111.  Taylor  & 
Walton. 

Eclogffi  CurtiauEe :  containing  the  3d,  4th,  and  £tfa  Books,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  the  remaining  five,  of  Quintus  Curtins  Kufus  de  GeMia 
Alexandii  MagnL    By  James  Pillans.    18mo.,  cloth.    Edinbnrgh. 

Excerpta  ex  Ariano ;  from  the  text  of  Krliger.  12mo.  Sewed.  Par- 
ker's Classical  Texts. 

Flower,  W.  B.,  Classical  Tales  and  Legends,     ISmo.     Burns, 

Gibbon,  E.,  History  of  th«  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 
New  Edition.    By  A.  Chalmers.    8vo. 

Gretton,  Dr.  F.  E.,  Chissical  Parallels.   8vo.   London.   J.  W.  Parker. 

Guesses  at  Truth ;  by  Two  Brothers.  Ist  Series,  3d  Edition.  Fool- 
scap 8vo.    Taylor  &  Walton. 

Hellenics,  the,  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  enlarged,  &c.  12iDo.,  cloth. 
London. 

Horatii  FlaccJ  Opera  Omnia.    8vo.  Cloth.    Oxonii. 

Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome.  Vol.  1.  New  Edition.  Translated  by 
Julius  Charles  Hare  and  Connop  Thirlwall.  8vo.  Cloth.  Tavlor 
&  Walton. 

Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  Rome ;  translated  Trom 
the  German,  with  numerous  additions  from  MSS,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Translator.  Edited  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.  One  roL 
6yo.,  clotli.    Taylor  &  Walton. 
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Poemata  et  Inscriptioues  noyis  auxit  Savagius  Landor.  18mo.  Lon- 
don. 

Sophoclis  Tragoediae.     ISmo.  Cloth.    Oxonii. 

Virgil;  literally  translated  into  English  Prose  by  Davidson.  New 
Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  Cloth. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  three  Maps,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael.  12mo.  cloth.  Grammar  School 
classics. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis :  with  English  Notes  and  Map,  &c. ;  by  Charles 
Anthon ;  for  English  Schools.     12mo.     London. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates;  translated  from  the  Text  of 
Kiihner ;  by  G.  B.  Wheeler.     12mo.  boards. 


WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 


Abdo- L  Wahid  Al-Marrekoshi. — ^The  History  of  the  Almohades  : 

preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Spain  from  the  times  of  the 

Conquest  till  the  Reign  of  Ysof  ibn-Tdshifdn,  and  of  the  History  of 

the  Almorayides.    Now  first  edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of 

Leyden,  by  R.  P.  A.  Dozy.    (Arabic.)    Leyd.    8vo.  12s. 
Abel,  0.,  Makedonien  vor  Konig  Philip.    8vo.     Leipz.     5s.  6d. 
Aretsei,  Capadocis,  quse  supersunt.    Recens.  et  illustr.  F.  Z.  Ermerius, 

M.D.    Imp.  4to.,  cloth,  boards.    Traject    £2,  12s.  6d. 
Aristophanis  Yespae  cum  scholiis  select,  et  lect.  cod.    Ravenn.  a  Bek- 

kero  e  Yenet  (Marciani  474)  a  Cobeto  denuo  excerptis.  Acced. 

Annot.  crit  ad  singulas  comoedias  scrips.  R.  B.  Hirschig.    8vo. 

Lugd.    7  s. 
Aofrecht,  S.  T.,  de  accentu  Sanscritico.  Particula  I.    (De  accentu 

compositorum  Sanscriticorum.)    Bonn.    8vo.    3s. 
Bemhardy,  G.,  de  Scriptoribus  Historic  Augustae.    8yo.    Hal.    Is. 
Bernstein,  G.  H.,  Ankiindigung  u.  Probe  e.  neuen  kritischen  Ausgabe 

u.  neuen  Uebersetzung  d.  Syrischen  Chronik  des  Gregor  Bar-He- 

brsus.    Berl.    8vo.    28. 
Bopp,  F.,  die  Kaukasischen  Glieder  des  Indoeuropaischen  Sprach- 

stamms.    Berl.    4to.    5s.  6d. 
Catonis,  Yalerii,  carmina  cum  A.  F.  Naekii  Annotationibus.    Accedunt 

ejusd.  Naekii  de  Yirgilii  libello  juvenalis  ludi,  de  Yalerio  Catone 

ejusqne  vita  ct  poesi,  de  libris  tam  scriptis  quam  editis,  qui  carmina 

Catonis  continent,  Dissertationes  lY.  Cura  L.  Schopeni.     Svo. 

Bonn.    9s.  6d. 
Cicero,  de  RepubUca  libr.  Fragmenta.   Recens.  et  adnot.  crit.  instruxit. 

F.  Osann.    8vo.    Gotting.     10s.  6d. 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus  de  Provinciis  Regni  Byzantini.  Lib.  2 ; 

Europa,  edid.  T.  L.  F.  Tafel.    4to.    Tubing.    Ss.  6d. 
Dietrich,  F.  E.  C,  Abhandlungen  zur  Hebr.  Grammatik.   Leipz.  8to. 

7s. 
Euripidis  Phoenissae,  cum  comment,  ed.  J.  Geelius.    Scholia  andqua 

paxtim  inedita  partim  edita  Integra  adj.    C.  G.  Cobetius.    8vo. 

Leyden.     13s.  6d. 
Fischer^  A.  M.,  de  Ethicis  Nicomacheis  et  eudcmiis  Aristotelis  nomine 

inscnptis.     Bonn.    8vo.  2s. 
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Fortlage,  Das  Musikalische  System  der  Griechen  in  wJner  UrgestalL 

Ans  den  Tonleitem  des  Alypiua  zum  ersten  Male  eninickelu    4to. 

Lcipz.     9b. 
Geppertj  C.  E.,  iiber  iJen  Codes  Ambrosianns  a.  seiuen  Eiaflma  snf 

die  Plautinische  Kritik.     Leipit.     Hvo.     3b.  fid. 
HeraclidU  Polhianim  qux  extaitt.     Kecens.  at  comioentarus  instrux. 

F.  G.  Schneidewin.     Gottingw.     8vo.     38.  fid. 
Hemak'andra's  Abhidbfinakintamaiii,  syBtetnatisch  geordnetensa  syno- 

nymiBches  Lexicon,  hrsg,  iil)er8,  u.  mit  AnmerkgD.  begleitet  von 

0.  Boehtlingk  u.  C.  Rieu.    Peterab.    8to.     18b. 
Dine,  W.,  Forschungen  aiif  dem  Gebiete  der  romischen  VerfaBBung»- 

geschichte.     Pratikf.     8vo.     3a. 
Joaephi,  Flavii,  Opera,  Grxce  et  Latine.     Recogn.  G.    DindoifiW 

Paris.     2  vola.  royal  8vo.     Clolh.     38s. 
Kirchneri,  C,  Novip  Quttsliones  Horalianfe.      L.  codienm  descripC 

De  codicum  Horatianor.  Stlrpibus,  &c     Lips.    4  platea  in  TacsimiUL; 

4  to.     Sa. 
Lachraanti,  C,  Bctrachtungen  ub.  Homers  IliaB,  mit  Zusatzcn  von  M. 

Haupt.     Berl.     8to.     2a. 
Laaaen,  C,  Indiscbe  Altenhumskunde.   Vol.  I.   Part  2.   Bono.   8vo, 

98. 

Locher,  H.,  Aretiiii?  aua  Kappadocien.    Mit  UebersetzuDg  sei 

eiiglicbsten  und  iDteressaDtesten  patholog.  u.  tberupcat.  Scbilder^ 

ungen.     Zurich.     8ro.     Ga. 
Lycurgi  deperditarnm  orationuiu  fragmenta,  colleg.  disp.  illnstr.  F.  Q, 

KiesaliDg.     Halia.     8vD.     8a. 
Wovera,  F.  C^  Das  Opferwesen  der  Carthager.  Comnientar  zur  Opfei^ 

tafel  Ton  Marseille.    Plate.    (Pboniztsche  Tcxte.   Fart  II.)     BresL 

Svo.    3b. 
Neve,  F.,  Esaai  zur  Ic  Mytbe  des  Ribbavas,  premier  veatige  de  I'apa 

theose  dans  le  V£da,  avee  le  teste  Sanscrit  et  la  traduction  Fran 

^aiae  dea  hymnea  addreas^s  h  ces  divinit^a.  Paris.  8ro.  12s. 
Oppertj  J.,  das  Lautsystem  dea  Altpereiscben.  Berlin.  8vo.  28. 
Ptatonis  Parmenidea,  cum  Prolegom.  et  Comment,  aeced.  Prodi  i 

Parmeaidem  Comment.    Cura  G.  Stallbaumi.    Lip-s.   Svo.  Sa.  6( 
Plauti  ComtBdite.   Recens.  versus  ordin.  difflcil.  interp.  est  C.  H.  Weiatt 

— Altera  ed.  locuplelata.    Quedl,    2  vols.  Svo,     1 6a. 
Roaen,  G.,  Ossetiscbc  Spracblehre  nebat  einer  Abhandlung  uber  d 

Mingrelische,  Snanische  und  Abcbasiscbe.  Lemgo.  41o.  5s.  I 
Schmidt,  L.,  Quaeationes  Epicbarmeae.     Specimen  I.  de  Epicliar 

ratione  pliilosophandi.    Svo.    Bonn.     Is.  6d. 
Strabonis  Geograpbica,  recens.    Commentario  critico  inatruzit  Gust 

Kramer.    Berol.    Vol.  n.  Svo.  133.    Vols.  i.  ii.  24s. 
Tregdor,  P.  H.,  Handbucb  der  grieeh.  u.  latein.  Litteraturgeschicble. 

f.  deutsehe  Sbulzwecke  bearb.  von  F.  VoUbehr.    Brauns.     12mo. 

2s.  fid. 
Testamentum,  Novum,  Coptice.  Edid.  M,  G.  Scbwartze.     Pars  ] 

Quatuor  Evangctia  in  Dialecto  Linguae  Copticte  Memphitica  p«" 

ecripta.     Pars  I.     Vol.  II.     Ev.    Lucie   et  Joannis  contines 

Lips.     13a.     {Vol.  L  1,  2.     22fl.  6d.) 
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